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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  the  first  part  of  a  task  which  hcis  occupied  me 
for  many  years,  and  which  I  hope  some  day  to  complete 
with  a  critical  and  historical  account  of  the  sources  of 
Spinoza's  thought  and  its  infJuence  upon  later  thinkers. 
This  volume,  however,  forms  a  whole  by  itself,  and  attempts 
what  seems  the  most  pressing  need  in  connection  with 
Spinoza's  philosophy,  namelj',  an  exposition  of  his  ideas 
in  their  mutual  relations,  and  an  account,  more  or  less 
systematic,  of  his  view  of  the  world  and  man.  The  aim 
of  this  book  therefore  is  not  to  furnish  either  a  criticism 
or  a  defence  of  his  teaching,  but  only  to  contribute  to  the 
understanding  and  elucidation  of  it.  The  only  passages 
which  may  appear  polemical  are  those  in  which,  at  a 
'  parting  of  the  ways/  it  is  pointed  out  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  the  road  which  Spinoza  takes.  A  candid  reader 
will,  however,  distinguish  between  the  assertion  that  a 
writer's  view  is  this  and  not  that,  and  an  attack  upon 
his  critics  or  an  advocacy  of  his  opinions. 

I  am  not  sorr>'  to  send  out  this  book  without  criticism, 
as  I  believe  that  the  criticism  of  Spinoza  may,  with 
great  benefit  to  itself,  rest  from  its  labours  till  the 
interpretation  of  his  thought  has  been  carried  out  more 
fully.  When  we  have  understood  him,  we  may  get 
beyond   him,  but  not  till   then.      I    hold    strongSy,  and  am 
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prepared  to  prove  in  detail  if  necessary,  that  the  exposition 
and  criticism  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  which  writers  like 
Hegel  and  Erdmann  have  given,  is,  both  in  general  and  in 
its  details,  not  tenable,  and  derives  all  its  plausibility  from 
an  arbitrary  selection  of  a  few  passages  which  had.  for 
Spinoza,  no  such  meaning  as  is  extracted  from  them.  I 
can  say  this  without  presumption,  as  my  study  of  Spinoza 
was  begun  with  an  implicit  belief  that  the  '  tic  of  the 
country'  had  been  for  ever  settled  by  these  writers,  and  I 
was  only  slowly  and  most  reluctantly  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  must  part  company  either  with  them  or 
with  Spinoza. 

What  this  book  attempts  is.  to  furnish  a  connected  and 
continuous  exposition  of  Spinoza's  system,  and  to  discover 
how  his  ideas  were  related  to  one  another.  And  perhaps 
I  may  plead  the  difficulty  of  the  task  in  extenuation  of 
some  of  the  defects  of  this  volume.  The  only  part  of 
Spinoza's  philosophy  which  gets  no  separate  treatment  is 
his  metaphysics.  Want  of  space  made  this  at  present 
inevitable,  and  on  other  grounds  I  do  not  much  regret  it. 
For  it  can  be  shown  that  Spinoza  had  no  interest  in  meta- 
physics for  its  own  sake,  while  he  waJ  passionately  interested 
in  moral  and  pohtical  problems.  He  was  a  Metaphysician 
at  all  only  in  the  sense  that  he  was  resolute  in  thinking 
out  the  ideas,  principles,  and  categories  which  are  inter- 
woven with  all  our  practical  endeavour,  and  the  proper 
understanding  of  which  is  the  condition  of  human  wetikre. 
A  true  Metaphysic  meant  to  him  true  and  adequate  thinking 
of  our  own  nature  and  our  place  in  the  universe. 

This  exposition  of  Spinoza  may  seem  to  borrow  from 
later  idealistic  philosophy,  and  put  to  his  credit  principles 
which  were  developed  only  at  a  much  later  date.  Of  this 
I  would  only  say  that  I  have  conscientiously  tried  to  avoid 
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"doing  this,  and    have,  as   far  as  space  permitted,  furnished 

the   reader  with   the   passages   on    which    my   interpretation 

of  his    thought    is    based.       !f  he.    like    Plato,   saw    far    in 

Ivance  of  his  time,  and    attained   a  view  of  truth   which 

'need  not  '  pale  its  uneflectua!  fire '  before  any  later  idealcsm, 

jHO  a  priori  argument  will   prove  that  he  could   not  in  his 

lay   have   done   this.       No  law   regulating  the   appearance 

of  great  thinkers  has  yet   been  discovered.     An   Aristotle 

may  be  greater  than  a  Berkeley,  or  a  Hume  ;  a  Shakespeare 

may  outshine  all  who  have  come  after  him  ;  and  a  Spinoza 

lay  be  the  worst  of  anachronisms.      But  these  are  phases 

human    progress  which  we  cannot  alter.     The  dates  of 

man's  birth  and  death  have  iittEe  to  do  with  his  greatness 

as  a  thinker,  or  with  his  grasp  of  truth,      The  world  has  not 

produced   a   second    Aristotle    though    time    has    not    been 

wanting  to  it^  nor  has  the  march  of  civilisation  made  Plato's 

thought  any  the  less  vitalising  and  eternal  in  its  significance, 

1    have,  further,  to  express  my  obligations  to  those  who 

have  kindly  helped  me  with  this  book.      Professor  Latta  read 

a  considerable    part   of  it    in    MS.    and   made  many   useful 

suggestions.       The    Master   of  Balliol    and    Professor  Jones 

have  read  the  whole  of  ;he  proofs  and  done  much  to  improve 

the  form  of  the  argument;  and  I    owe  them  not  only  this, 

.but  the  unfailing  intellectual  stimulus  and  help  apart  from 

fhich  this  book  might  never  have  been  written.     I  need 

not  say  that  none  of  these  gentlemen   are  to  be  taken  as 

assenting  to  any  of  the  views  here  expressed. 

The  references  to  Spinoza's  writings  are  to  the  Ethics 
when  not  otherwise  specified.  The  text  I  have  used  is 
ie  2nd  edition  of  Vloten  and  Land  in  three  volumes.  I 
have  found  this  the  most  companionable  and  reliable  text, 
in  spile  of  the  numerous  misprints  which  disfigure  it.  The 
references  to  the  Short  Treatise  are  taken  from  Sigwart. 
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I  hope  that  this  book  may  be  of  some  service  in  drawing 
to  Spinoza's  thought  a  greater  measure  of  attention  not 
only  from  students  of  philosophy,  but  also  from  those  who 
care  for  those  social,  moral  and  religious  interests  to  the 
study  of  which  Spinoza  gave  his  life  with  an  entire  consec- 
ration and  a  singleness  of  aim  which  have  hardly  had  a 
parallel.  I  shall  have  but  ill  repaid  the  dues  of  my 
nurture,  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  setting  before  the  reader, 
in  some  measure,  the  ripe  wisdom,  the  laige  calm  outlook 
upon  life,  the  resolute  faith  in  goodness,  the  clear  Jewish 
vision  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  alt- 
pervasive  religious  passion,  which  have  been  to  myself  the 
constraining  and  the  sustaining  force  in  this  long  labour 
of  love. 


University  of  Glasgow, 
February,  1903. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  verj'  greatness  of  Spinoza's .  chief  work,  the  Ethics,  is 
answerable  for  some  injustice  in  the  popular  estimate  of  his 
phitosophy.  For  when  that  book  is  taken  as  a  self-complete 
whole,  or  as  a  full  and  adequate  expression  of  his  views  on 
all  problems  of  knowing;  and  being,  it  is  forced  into  a  place 
which  it  was  never  meant  to  fill  To  many  difficulties  it 
supplies  only  a  partial  answer,  and  regarding  others  it  is 
entirely  dumb,  tt  takes  for  granted  great  principles  which 
seem  to  stand  in  much  need  of  proof,  and  it  lingers  over  a 
multitude  of  details  which  are  only  of  subsidiary  interest. 
It  cunatantty  reiterates  some  ideas,  while  others  of  no  less 
importance  are  touched  upon  only  in  an  incidental  way. 

Again,  while  the  thought  of  the  EtJiks  is  logical  and  closely- 
knit,  the  method  of  exposition  is  formal  and  repellent 
Morality  treated  in  geometrical  fashion,  principles  of  conduct 
proved  by  an  array  of  definitions,  axioms,  postulates, 
propositions,  corollaries,  and  scholia,  do  not  now  exercise  the 
same  fascination,  even  over  the  professed  student,  as  they 
did  in  days  when  mathematics  was  the  one  type  of  exact  or 
demonstrated  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  it  begets  in  a 
modem  reader  the  suspicion  of  a  deductive  or  /i  priori 
manipulation  of  exi>erience,  and  taints  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  book. 

Further,  the  Ethics  presents  itself,  like  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  without  any  indication  of  its  origin  or 
course  of  development.  It  affords  few  traces  of  any  mental 
struggle  on  the  part  of  its  author,  and  it  furnishes   hardly 
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more  information  regarding  the  influences  wliich  were  the 
historical  condition  of  his  thought  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  have  truths  of  science  and  of  philosophy  judged,  as  he 
recommends  in  the  Tractalus  Theohgico-Poiiliius,  Ch.  7,  apart 
from  the  life  and  studies  of  the  exponent  of  them. 

In  each  of  these  respects,  the  Ethics  is  a  misleading,  or 
at  least  an  inadequate,  expression  of  Spinoza's  philosophical 
system.  And  to  understand  the  significance  of  his  thought 
it  13  essential  to  prosecute  three  lines  of  research  which  have 
as  yet  been  only  partially  followed  out.  (l)  To  coimect  his 
various  works  together  as  parts  of  a  systematic  whole. 
(2)  To  trace  out  whatever  lines  of  development,  or  stages 
of  growth,  are  to  be  found  in  these  works.  {3)  To  discover 
the  main  sources  from  which  his  leading  principles,  his 
methods,  his  philosophical  terms  and  the  phrases  he  makes 
use  of,  are  derived.  If  the  effect  of  these  enquiries  should  be 
to  lessen  the  uniqueness  and  sphinx-like  character  of  Spinoza's 
magnum  opus,  it  will  invest  it  with  much  more  interest  and 
meaning  as  the  highest  product  of  an  eager  mental  life  and  of 
one  of  the  great  epochs  of  human  thought  For  while  it  may 
detract  from  the  originality  of  the  book,  if  it  be  shown — as 
can,  I  think,  be  shown — that  much  of  it  is  derived  directly 
from  the  current  philosophy  of  the  day,  from  Descartes,  from 
Scholasticism  modified  by  Cartesian  teaching  as  in  Heereboord 
and  Claubcrg'.  from  Bacon  and  perhaps  from  Bruno ;  and 
that  ideas  of  no  less  importance  are  drawn  frum  the  Bible, 
the  Stoics,  St.  Augustine, Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Phiio  Judaeus; 
yet  this  may  be  the  means  0^  bringing  to  light  its  real  great- 
ness and  originality.  For  it  will  compel  us  to  distinguish — 
and  this  seems  to  me  the  one  really  great  service  which  an 
interpreter  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  can  do — between  the 
principles  of  his  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  ihe  other 
the  method  and  philosophical  language  in  and  through 
which  he  gives  expression  to  them.  The  latter  are  but  the 
common  coin  of  the  realm.  Spinoza  makes  use  of  therr), 
but  they  do  not  bear  his  imagie.  And  while  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  ideas  of  an  author  are  affected  by  the  media  of 
his  thought  the  ideas  of  a  great  writer  alTect  the  medium  of 
his  thought  even  more  than  they  arc  affected  by  tt 
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In  this  way  ft  mvghi  be  shown  that  Spinoza  did.  and 
could,  make  no  claim  to  terms  such  as  substance,  attribute, 
mcxJe,  idea,  natitra  naturatts  and  natura  naiurata.  will, 
appttituSy  cffnatus  se  cstt-scniandi,  etc..  nor  even  to  the  defini- 
tions which  he  gives  of  them.  Both  the  terms,  and  the 
meanings  they  bear  in  his  system,  are  to  be  found  in  other 
writers  antecedent  to  and  contemporary  with  him.  What  ts  / 
peculiar  to  him  is  the  power  and  insight  with  which  he  fuses 
into  a  coherent  whole  elements  drawn  from  many  difTerent 
and  divergent  schools  of  thought,  and  quickens  old  materials 
with  new  life  by  setting  them  in  fresh  relations. 

An  adequate  proof  of  these  statements  would  involve  a 
detailed  analysis  and  criticism  of  Spinoza's  whole  system  of 
thought  But  this  essay  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  a  definitely  limited  part  of 
this  problem,  viz.  the  connection  between  Spinora's  theory  of 
morality  and  his  theory  of  the  Slate.  To  bring  out  the 
significance  of  his  political  treatises,  and  to  show  what  light 
they  derive  from,  and  cast  upon,  his  ethical  teaching  is  its 
main  end.  So  far  as  metaphysical  questions  are  dealt  with, 
they  are  incidental  to  the  main  argument, 

ll  is  a  misfortune  that  Spinoza's  Eihks  and  his  political 
treatises  have  been  so  completely  severed  from  one  anollier, 
a,nd  that  attention  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Jbrmcr.  Such  a  separation  is  to  be  deprecated  quite  as  much 
in  ihe  interest  of  the  Eihics  as  in  that  of  the  FoUtics.  For 
to  Spinoza  these  two  sciences  are  almost  as  inter-dependent  as 
they  were  to  Aristotle.  There  is  indeed  this  difference,  that 
while  Aristotle  rej^ards  Ethics  as  part  of  Politics,  Spinoza  i 
(sec  Tract.  Thtol.-Pot.,  Ch.  4)  treats  Politics  as  a  part  of 
Ethics.  Yet,  starting  from  opposite  sides,  they  convert  | 
upon  essentially  the  same  result  For  while  Aristotle 
maintains  that  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  and  end  of 
the  State  svill  lead  to  right  regulation  and  development  of 
the  individual's  rational  nature.  Spinoza  asserts  that  a  true 
apprehension  by  the  individual  of  his  own  real  welfare  will 
produce  and  maintain  an  organization  of  society  designed  to 
foster  wisdom,  justice,  and  charity  in  those  who  constitute  it. 
The  one  shows  that  a  true  State  will  permit  and  enable  each 
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man,  or  at  least  each  freeman,  to  make  the  most  and  the  best 
of  himself,  while  the  other  works  out  the  social  and  civill 
consequences  that  would  follow  if  each  mar  knew  and  sought 
his  real  good-  Both,  therefore,  while  they  prove  their  thesis 
mainly  from  the  one  side,  regard  the  moral  life  and  the  life 
of  a  political  order  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  whole. 
It  is  important  then  for  a  balanced  view  of  Spinoza's  Ethics 
to  take  account  of  the  political  treatises  which  were  to  him 
its  natural  sequel  or  complement.  Many  of  the  problems 
which  force  themselves  upon  a  student  of  the  former  work 
find  an  answer  only  in  the  latter,  such  questions  as,  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  the  nature  of  rights,  the 
function  of  law,  the  end  and  the  conditions  of  government. 
the  connection  between  moral  character  and  civic  patriotism. 
the  arguments  for  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  religious 
toleration,  and  the  relation  of  Church  and  State. 

In  other  respects  also  the  political  treatises  are  of  interest. 
In  the  first  place  their  method  of  exposition  presents  no 
preliminary  difficulty.  Neither  in  the  Tr(utaUt$  Tkeohgite- 
Pohtieus  nor  in  the  TracUitus  Folifiois  are  we  confronted  by 
the  rigid  formality  of  geometric  proof  in  which  the  Ethics 
is  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined."  Spinoza's  thought  was  not 
wedded  to  this  form  of  demonstration,  since  in  only  one  of 
his  works  docs  he  make  any  systematic  use  of  it,  and  both 
his  earlier  and  later  works  show  only  slight  traces  of  it 
Probably  he  did  regard  it  as  a  more  directly  convincing  mode 
of  statement^  rather  than  as  a  more  cogent  kind  of  ^roof. 
The  results  he  reached  in  the  De  [ntfllectus  Ernendatione,  the 
Short  Treatise,  the  Cngilala  Metaphysica,  the  Letters,  and  the 
two  political  treatises  were  in  his  judgment  no  less  certain 
and  valid  than  those  attained  in  the  Ethics ;  and  they  are  in 
many  respects  even  more  suggestive  as  to  the  process 
through  which  his  ideas  developed  and  defined  themselves. 

In  the  second  place,  these  Treatises  on  Politics  indicate 
that  Spinoza's  speculation  upon  man  and  the  world  was  not 
so  abstract  and  a  priori,  so  detached  from  ordinary  human 
life  and  experience  as  It  is  commonly  represented  to  be,  but 
was  on  the  contrary  based  upon  the  real  world  of  motive 
and  action.     Dr.  Martincau  speaks  disparagingly  of  Spinoza's 
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indiflerence  to  the  stirring  political  events  of  his  day,  and 
refers  for  proof  to  his  letters.  But  even  these,  few  and 
fragmentary-  as  they  arc,  confute  the  assertion.  The  events 
f>f  his  life  also,  his  friendship  with  the  de  Witts,  his  warm 
tribute  to  the  free  and  tolerant  life  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
{Trait,  Tk^L-Poi,,  Ch.  20),  his  repeated  references  to  the 
merits  of  the  Dutch  government,  his  acute  remark  that  the 
English,  after  haWng  removed  their  king,  found  themselves 
compelled  to  set  up  another  with  a  ditTerent  name,  and 
ultimately  to  bring  about  a  Restoration  {ibid.,  Ch.  18) ;  and 
his  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  with 
a  foreign  Princess,  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV^  as  the  cause  of 
a  recent  war  {Trtul.  Pel..  Ch.  7,  §  24),  all  show  that  he  was 
fiir  from  being  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  drains  of  hts 
time.  But  a  much  more  important  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  his  theory  of  Society  is  based  upon  scry  considerable 
historical  knowledge.  The  political  history  of  the  Hebrews 
becomes  in  his  haitds  a  fascinating  text  from  which  principles 
of  wide  application  arc  derived,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is 
unsurpassed  for  insight  and  iucidit>-.  Rotnan  history-,  the 
constitution  and  government  of  Turkey,  of  Arragon,  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  of  Spain  and  Holland,  of  Portugal  and 
China,  are  all  pressed  into  service  to  give  point  to  some 
general  truth.  Tacitus  is  a  kind  of  Bible  to  him  ;  while 
Curtius  is  scarcely  less  in  evidence,  and  he  refers  to  both 
Sallust  and  Cicero. 

Some  critics  have  hailed  this  as  a  proof  that  Spinoza,  in 
his  later  j-ears,  turned  from  the  formal  and  deductive  method 
with  which  he  started,  to  an  empirical  and  historical  one,  and 
that  for  this  reason  his  Poiiticai  Treatise  is  of  much  higher 
value  than  his  Efkuj.  In  support  of  thL<;  there  might  be 
cited  his  constant  depreciation  of  the  attempts  made  by 
philosophers  to  construct  ideal  Republics,  as  contrasted  with  ' 
the  work  of  the  practical  statesmen  who  know  how  men  arc ' 
really  influenced  ;  as  well  as  his  conviction  that  "  cxpeneiice 
has  already  revealed  not  only  every  kind  of  State  in  which 
we  can  conceive  it  possible  for  men  to  li\"e  together  in 
harmony,  but  also  the  means  uhereby  the  multitude  are  to 
be  guided  or  restrained  within  fixed  bounds."     "So  strongly," 
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Btt  ftdtb,  "am  I  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  do  not  believe  it 
possible  for  us  to  attain  anything  by  thinking  on  this  ques- 
tion— anything  at  least  which  is  not  at  variance  with 
experience  and  incapable  of  practical  realisatfon — which  has 
not  already  been  matter  of  experience"  {Tract.  Pol.,  Ch.  i, 
§  3).  From  this  point  of  view  he  is  as  empirical  as  Bacon, « 
and  is  in  some  measure  under  his  influence. 

But  the  contrast  thus  drawn  between  the  method  of  proof 
in  the  Ethics  and  that  in  the  Politics  will  not  bear  a  close 
examination.  It  implies,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Ethics 
does  not  rest  upon  a  basis  of  history  and  experience,  but  is  a 
purely  ideal  construction  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  in  the 
Pelidcs  we  leave  all  speculation,  deduction,  and  metaphysic 
behind  us.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  erroneous. 
Unfortunately  for  the  first,  the  composition  of  the  Ethics, 
though  slightly  anterior  to  thai  of  the  Tractaius  Piditicus,  is 
of  later  date  than  that  of  tl^e  Tractatus  T/uciogico-Politicus. 
Thus  the  same  mind  which  had  already  followed  a  historical 
method  and  was  meditating  a  further  application  of  it  would 
be  unlikely  to  treat  human  actions  and  passions  from  a  point 
of  view  at  variance  therewith.  The  Ethics  is.  in  Spinoza's 
judgment,  a  scientific  or  positive  analysi-s  of  human  passions, 
emotions,  desires,  and  virtues  based  upon  experience,  not  of 
what  we  would  like  them  to  be,  but  of  what  they  actually 
are  ;  and  if  such  a  study  involves  a  metaphysic  of  reality  and 
of  knowledge,  it  is  not  thereby  rendered  less  but  more  true 
to  experience  and  life.  If,  to  understand  man  and  his 
powers  we  must  connect  him  with  God  and  the  world  to 
which  he  belongs  and  must  prove  this  connection  necessary, 
It  is  the  problem  itself  which  compels  a  metaphysical 
discussion.  For  the  real  question  is,  what  is  involved  in 
moral  esperience?^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  political  treatises,  despite  their 
constant  references  to  historical  conditions  and  events,  seek 
and  profess  to  be  deductive  or  speculative  in  the  treatment 
of  their  own  problems.     "I  did  not,"  Spinoza  says  (TVar/. 

'  It  IK  tu  be  nuieil.  nl.vi,  ilin[  S|Uiioni  ukci  for  granted  tn  the  Peliliial  Trtatis* 
r^su.ll'i  which  liave  been  aLlaiiiinl  in  the  Elkiil  by  fL  iiietliorf  whidi  (if  wc  are  lo 
Iruii  such  ciilics)  is  ihr  appa^tte  of  the  inductix.*  und  hislorica.!. 
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Pol.  Ch.  I,  §  4  ;  and  cf.  Ch.  7.  ^  25;,  "  flatter  myself  that  I 
would  discover  anything  new  or  unheard  of,  my  sole 
endeavour  being  to  prove  by  certain  and  incontrovertible  » 
reasoning  those  things  which  are  most  in  accord  with  practic^T 
or  to  deduce  them  from  the  very-  constitution  of  human 
nature."  And  the  point  to  which  he  is  ever  returning  is,  how 
do  the  principles  which  are  essentia)  for  the  unity  and 
strength  of  society  spring  out  of  the  universal  nature  of  man  ? 
yislqrical  instances  appeal  to  him  only  as  they  are  suggestive 
of__  permanent  relations,  or  principles  which  are  always 
existent  and  operative.  To  correlate  these  principles  with 
one  another  is  the  task  to  which  he  sets  himself,  and  such 
correlation  alone  constitutes  for  him  a  '  true '  or  '  adequate ' 
proof.  To  '  deduce '  a  principle  from  human  nature  is  to 
show  its  interdependence  upon  others.  This  does  not  mean 
cither  indifTcrence  to  ordinary  experience  or  the  simple 
acceptance  of  its  judgments,  but  a  critical  sifting  of  what 
experience  presents,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  essential 

tor  permanent  relations  which  hold  good  universally.  The 
ight  TtadtNg,  or  the  understanding,  of  experience  and  history 
is  the  problem.  Thus  the  deduction  of  a  principle  has  for 
Spinoza  its  complement  in  induction  and  observation  ;  and 
one  of  the  merits  of  his  method  is  that  it  takes  us,  in  one 
sphere  of  enquirj'  at  least,  beyond  that  venerable  but  most 
misleading  opposition  of  terms.  His  objection  to  ideal 
constructions  of  Society,  or  to  Utopias  like  Sir  Thomas  More's 
-whose  work  was  in  his  library — was  not  that  they  were 
tductive,  but  that  they  were  not  real  deductions.  Thetr 
'grofessed  basis  was  a  human  nature  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
Ifiund.  and  so  the  ideal  society  they  portrayed  was  not  an 
ideal  community  of  men,  but  of  angels  or  of  nonentities.  Let 
us,  he  says  in  so  many  words,  take  men  as  wc  find  them,  not 
as  they  should  be  or  as  we  would  like  them  to  be.  I^t  us 
recognise  the  motives  that  actually  sway  them,  be  these  low 
or  high.  Do  not  ascribe  to  each  man  virtues  of  Reason  and 
Will  which  experience  shows  that  only  a  few  men  really 
iVfc  If  you  want  to  make  men  better,  do  not  begin  by 
^setting  up  an  abstract  ideal  of  human  nature  to  which  each 
ttidtvidual   is   to   conform,  but   recognise  the  nature  of  the 
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material  with  which  you  have  to  work,  and  fashion  your 
methods  and  tools  to  make  the  best  of  that  Deduce  and 
prove  your  principles,  but  do  so  by  reference  to  the  common 
nature  of  man. 

(3)  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  the  method  of  a  book 
which  justifies  its  results,  but  the  results  which  justify  the 
method.  Judged  by  this  standard,  what  is  the  value  of 
Spinoza's  treatment  of  political  principles?  This  question 
will  find  a  more  adequate  answer  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion  of  his  ideas  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  indicate 
here  what  I  hope  to  prove  in  the  sequel.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Tract.  Po(itia4s  is  an  unfinished  treatise,  and  the 
Traft,  Theol.-Pol.  deals  only  in  part  «'ith  problems  of 
government,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
original  contributions  to  political  theory  which  we  have  from 
any  writer  between  Aristotle  and  Hegel.  Though  these 
books  have  little  of  the  passion  of  the  Conlrnf  Soda/,  they 
have  all  its  suggestiveness ;  and  they  show  a  firm  grasp  of 
principles  and  a  power  of  working  them  out  which  Kousseau 
never  had.  They  are  inspired  also  by  a  love  of  liberty  no 
less  intense  and  by  a  sanity  and  balance  of  judgment 
eminently  greater. 

Even  assuming  the  statement  to  be  true  that  Spinoza's 
political  philosophy  has  no  historical  interest,  in  so  far  as  it 
did  not  affect  the  thought  of  those  who  afterwards  worked 
in  the  same  field,  it  would  still  have  great  value  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  fruitful  treatment  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  State.  But  the  assumption  is,  I  think,  questionable. 
For  some  generations  after  his  death,  no  writer  cared  to 
encounter  the  odium  attached  to  Spinoza's  name  by  acknow- 
ledging any  indebtedness  to  him.  But  his  thought  diffused 
itself  even  when  his  name  was  banned.  The  resemblances, 
for  exaitiple,  between  his  views  and  those  of  Hume,  and  not 
less  on  Politics  than  on  Ethics,  seem  to  me  too  pronounced 
and  specific  to  be  explicable  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
Hume  to  have  had  a  direct  knowledge  of  his  predecessor's 
work.  The  melodramatic  references  to  the  '  hideous  hypo- 
thesis '  and  the  '  atheistic  philosophy  '  are  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  rather  confirm  than  refute  this  supposition, 
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The  main  interest  of  Spinoza's  political  Ireatises,  however, 
is  still  confined  to  the  ideas  they  exptound,  though  recent 
writers  (amongst  whom  we  may  mention  T.  H.  Green  and 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock)  have  sought  to  give  these  ideas  an 
ampler  recognition  and  a  wider  circle  of  influence.  To  under- 
stand how  far  they  deser\'e  this,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  first 
of  all  at  those  writers  to  whom  Spinoza  owes  most  in  his 
study  of  the  State.  Here  we  shall  only  mention  them,  and 
shall  reserve  the  detailed  statement  of  his  obligations  for  the 
present.  The  one  name  which  has  universally  been  brought 
forward  in  explanation  is  that  of  Hobbes.  Many  critics  go 
so  far  as  to  treat  Spinoza  as  simply  a  disciple  of  Hobbes. 
Spinoza  himself  ne^er  mentions  his  name,  except  in  two 
passages,  one  a  somewhat  doubtful  passage  in  a  Note 
appended  to  the  Tract.  Theoi.'PoL,  the  other  in  a  Letter  (No, 
50J  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  wished  to  know  the 
difference  between  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  Jus  and  that  of 
Hobbes,  But  he  had  Hobbes'  De  Civt  in  his  library;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  Preface  to  the  Tract.  Thiol.-Pol.  in 
which  we  are  told  that  the  chief  points  of  that  work  are 
already  well  known  to  philosophers.  Obviously  then  it  was 
not  any  wish  to  conceal  his  obligations  which  led  to  the 
omission  of  Hobbes'  name,  but  mainly  the  fact  that  anyone 

rho  could  profit  by  such  discussions  would  at  once  recognise 
■^thc  *  atmosphere  '  of  the  thought.     Unquestionably  the  influ- 
ence   of    Hobbes'  ideas    is  written    large   on    Spinoza's  two 
treatises,  and  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  his  point  of  view 

ive  through  these  ideas.     I  hope  to  show,  however,  that  the 
sints  of  difference  are  no  less  striking  than  the  points  of 
agreement,  and  that  even  in  cases  where  the  principles  are 
jrerbally  the  same  they  are  understood  and  worked  out  in  a 
\y  which  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
A  deeper  influence  than  that  of  Hobbes  was  exercised  by 

Hobbes'  master,  Machiaveili.  When  precisely  Spinoza  fell 
under  the  spelt  of  that  magician  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce. 
In  the  Tract.  Pal.  there  a/e  explicit  references  of  an  important 
Lture  both  to  The  Prinu  and  to  The  Discourses  ;  and  the 

Ipintna    Library   contains    two  editions    of   his    works — in 

vhole  or  in  part.     But  this  gives  only  a  faint  indication  of 
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the  fa.scination  which  these  works  had  over  him.  Not  only 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  TtMl.  Pel.,  but  also  tnaoj-  of  its 
illustrations,  arguments,  and  phrases  can  be  traced  directly 
to  this  source.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Machiavelli 
influence  is  antecedent  even  to  the  Tract.  Tkeal.-Pol.  Not  a 
few  passages  in  that  book,  especially  in  Chs,  17  and  18,  are 
but  the  application  to  Hebrew  historj-  of  principles  and 
maxims  which  Machiavelli  had  already  deduced  from  Roman 
history  and  the  history  of  the  Italian  States.  If  there  is  any 
one  writer  whom  we  may  name  Spinoza's  master,  it  is  Machia- 
velli and  not  Hobbes  ;  and  yet  the  point  of  view  and  the 
guiding  principles  of  his  theory  are  derived  from  neither. 

Another  writer  who  certainly  influenced  his  thought  is 
Hugo  Grotius.  Two  of  Grolius'  books,  the  one  theological 
tthe  De  Saiisfactione  ChtisCi),  the  other  partly  so  (the  De 
ImPfrio  summarum patestaCuvt  circa  sacra),  are  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  possessions,  but  the  Dc  Jurt  BtlU  et  Poets,  we  are 
surprised  to  discover,  is  not  there.  Whatever  explanation  be 
given  of  this,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Spinoza  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  greatest  and  the  best  known  work  of  a 
writer  whose  minor  works  he  had  in  his  possession.  And  there 
are  many  striking  resemblances  between  the  ideas  of  the  Ve 
Jure  and  those  which  Spinoza  makes  use  of  in  his  Tract.  Pot. 

He  refers  with  approval  also  to  the  Dutch  Fubiicists 
Perezius  and  V.  H.  (De  la  Court) ;  and  is  acquainted, 
perhaps  both  directly  and  through  Pereziu.t,  with  Justinian's 
Institutes.  Josephus  is  the  pioneer  he  follows  in  his  attempt 
to  create  a  philosophy  of  Hebrew  history,  while  Tacitus  is  the 
'guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,'  who  makes  Roman  history 
fruitful  and  suggestive  to  htm.  Another  writer,  whom  lie 
does  not  mention  at  all,  but  who,  I  am  confident,  strongly 
impressed  liim,  is  St.  Augustine.  Many  points,  and  even 
leading  principles,  are  drawn  from  the  Latin  Father,  if  one 
may  judge  from  common  features.  And  we  know  that 
Spinoza  had  a  book  containing  an  epitome  of  St.  Augustine's 
works.  Of  the  influence  of  Thomas  Aquinas  I  should  speak 
with  less  assurance.  It  is  real  in  the  ethical  and  meta- 
physical parts  of  his  work,  but  less  discernible  in  the 
political, 


These,  so  far  as  t  can  discover,  are  the  main  sources  from 
which  he  drew  inspiration  in  his  study  of  social  and  political 
philosophy.  It  is  natural  to  regret  the  absence  from  the 
list  of  the  two  great  names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Of 
■  Aristotle  he  seems  to  have  had  no  direct  knowledge,  and 
very  h'ttle  indirect.  He  even  ascribes  the  phrase,  '  Man  is  a 
political  being,'  to  the  Scholastics  ;  and  bases  his  depreciatory 
remarks  about  Aristotle  upon  the  trifling  scholastic  distinctions 
ill  which  his  mediaeval  followers  exercised  their  ingenuity. 
Of  Plato  he  had  formed  a  more  favourable  estimate  (perhaps 
through  the  influence  of  St  Augustine),  but  his  writings  show 
hardly  more  knowledge  of  him  than  of  Aristotle.  These 
•  might  have  beens '  we  may  lament,  as  in  the  parallel  case 
of  Kanl.  but  after  all  they  are  not  only  unavailing,  but  tend 
to  prove  the  vigour  of  the  intelligence  which,  with  defective 
resources,  could  accomplish  so  much. 

For  despite  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  the  writers  to 
whom  Spinoza  is  indebted,  he  has  a  gospel  of  his  own,  and 
can  preach  it  Neither  Hobbes  nor  MachiavelH.  neither 
GrDtius  nor  St.  Augustine  account  for  his  theoiy  of  Society, 
though  they  all  contribute  something  to  it.  From  the 
premises  of  TJie  Pnjt<e  he  reaches  a  conclusion  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Ch'Uas  Dei',  and  on  the  basis  of  Hobbes" 
absolutism  he  builds  a  superstructure  of  popular  liberties 
better  secured  than  that  of  either  Locke  or  Rousseau. 

The  proof  of  this  involves,  in  the  first  place,  a  detailed 
study  of  Spinoza's  ethical  principles,  for  it  is  from  these  that 
be  de\'elops  his  political  doctrine. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


Spinoza's  main  impulse  towards  Philosophy  was  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  question  wherein  does  man 's  wel  fare  or' 
\  happiness  consist,  and  how  can  he  best  attain  it  ?  Metaphysic, 
Logic.Physics, Psychology,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Politics  have 
all  for  him  a  high  interest  of  their  own.  and  are  treated  with 
greater  or  less  fulness  ;  but  ultimately  they  are  all  subordinated 
to  this  supreme  problem  ;  and  the  consideration  of  human 
Utilitas  is  the  dominating  motive  of  all  his  speculation. 

The  value  of  such  a  conception  depends  entirely  on  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  interpreted.  For  the  advantage  or 
welfare  of  man  will  be  a  fruitful,  or  a  barren,  conception  in  a 

,'systera  of  philosophy  according  to  the  greater  or  less  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  writer's  thought.  What  it  embraces 
for  Spinoza  we  may  indicate,  at  least  in  a  bird'scye  view,  by 
quoting  two  representative  passages.  In  the  De ItiUlL  Emend. 
he  tells  us  that  man's  highest  perfection  or  advantage  con- 

Isists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  union  in  which  the  mind  stands' 

'with  Nature  as  a  whole. 

"The  end.  therefore,  for  which  I  strive  is  lo  acquire  such  a  nature,  and 

10  Lssiil  many  others  to  ac()uire  il  ^!ong  with  me.     Thai  is  to  say,  ii  ia  a 

J  condition  of  my  own  happiness  th;it  I  take  pains  thai  many  olliere  may 

\  understand  as  I  do,  so  tbal  tbeir  intellect  and  their  desires  shall  be  in 

complete  hannoDV  with  my  intellect  and  desires.     But  if  this  is  to  take 


'  A  Tcadet  unacquainled  with  Spinot&'s  phlloMphy  may  find  it  LciWf  to  omit 
this  chapter  till  hp  hu  peniwd  ihe  lett  of  the  U*ok.  or  taTeitiTn  toil  utter  doing  so. 
The  pnn<^ipW  here  s<t  forth  luc  ihc  aperative  ideA&  id  Spindcft's  thought  -,  while 
tbc  Drlinitions,  Posiuktes,  und  AjtiomssL-i  ai  iht  beginning  of  tbc  Ethics  onr 
PeCnitions,  Postutalc^,  a.iul  Axioms,  aal  Principles  or  comiilucivc  notions. 
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ne  mu^t  understand  so  much  about  Nature  as  will  enable  tis  toe 
acquire  such  h.  flattire ;  and,  besides,  ive  rtiust  foitn  such  a  Society  as  will 
enable  men  in  general  to  attain  it  in  the  easiest  way,  and  lo  maintain  it. 

•To  thisefld  wcmuiisiudy  Moial  Philosophy  and  the  Theory  of  Education. 
And  as  heaJth  is  no  unlmponanl  means  for  securing  this  we  must 
cultivate  Medicine  as  a>  whole.  Further,  as  many  thing^s  which  are 
difficult  are  made  easy  by  the  arts,  thereby  enabling  us  to  save  mucfa  lime, 
and  lo  have  al  our  disposal  many  conveniences  in  life,  we  should  on  no 
accQuni  neglect  the  Physica]  Sciences.     But,  above  all,  we  must  discover/ 

.some  my  cf  improving  and  purifying  the  intelligence,  that  its  under- 
standing of  things  may  be  free  from  error,  and  as  complete  as  possible. 
From  these  statements  Jl  will  be  clearly  seen  that  I  wish  lo  direct  all  the 
sciences  to  this  one  end  and  aim.  vii.  to  the  altainmcnt  of  thai  highest 
faunuiB  perfection  of  which  we  have  spoJcen." 

And  in  anotlier  work  {Tract.  Tfuol,-PoL,  Ch.  j)  he  gives  a 
more  precise  analysis  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  this 
perfection ; 

"All  the  thin^  which  we  can  honourably  desire  may  be  reduced  to 
three  at  the  most,  viz.  (i)  ThevndcrslandiDg  of  things  through  their  first  H 
causes  :  (i)  the  government  of  our  passions,  or  the  attainment  of  a  | 
virtuous  character  ;  (j)  a  life  of  security,  and  pasaed  in  tbc  enjoyment  of 
^ood  health." 

The  first  two  of  these,  and  also  the  third  in  great  measure, 
juc  within  our  own  power. 

Of  these  three  ends  of  human  desire  Spinoza  gives  the! 
primacy  to  the  first.  All  of  them  are  indeed  charac* 
tcristically  htiman  desires,  which  cannot  be  found  in  any 
other  object  or  being;  except  man.  But  the  first  is  the 
condition,  and  e\-en  the  source,  of  the  others.  It  is  Its  own 
explanation,  and  theirs  as  well.  For  man  is  able  to  control 
his  passions,  lo  acquire  virtuous  habits,  and  to  form  settled 
communities,  only  because  there  is  implanted  in  him  still 
more  deeply  the  power  to  apprehend  things  through  their 
causes,  and  to  refer  them  to  one  '  concatenated  '  order,  or  to 
God  conceived  as  the  unity  and  reality  of  all  that  is.  This 
union  of  the  mind  with  God,  or  with  Nature  as  a  whole,  is 
the  essential  condition  of  all  moral  goodness  and  of  all 
political  unity.  In  the  Short  Treatise,  for  example  (Part  2, 
Ch.  26.  §  2),  Spinoza  says,  "  It  is  not  the  case,  as  is 
commonly    represented,    that     we    must    first    subdue    our 
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passions  before  we  cm  attain  to  the  knowledge,  and  thereby 
to  the  love  of  God.  This  would  be  like  saying  that  a  man 
who  is  ignorant  must  first  get  rid  of  his  ignorance  before  he 
Can  attain  to  knowledge.  Bui  just  as  knowledge  alone  is  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  ignorance,  so  too  without  virtus, 
or  (to  express  it  better)  without  the  guidance  of  the  intelli- 
gence, everything  goes  amiss."  Similarly,  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Tract.  Theol.-Poi.  is  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  not  only  is  freedom  of  thought  and  enquiry,  liberty  to 
search  out  the  truth  and  to  communicate  it,  not  incompatible 
with  a  stabJe  political  order,  but  that  the  refusal  to  recognise 
and  to  foster  such  freedom  inevitably  brings  about  the 
dissolution  of  the  State  itself.  For  the  free  exercise  of  the 
intelligence  is  a  supreme  and  absolute  good  to  which  even 
necessities  of  Slate  (or  what  claim  In  be  such)  must  bow. 
"  Men's  minds  may  indeed  be  so  filled  with  prejudices  that 
they  will  fight  for  slavery  thinking  it  to  be  their  welfare; 
I  but  such  prejudices,  by  obstructirig  the  free  judgment  by 
l-which  we  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false,  make 
men  into  irrational  anim.al5 "  (Preface  to  Theoi.-Poi.).  The 
same  idea  finds  expression  in  the  Short  Treatise  CPart 
Ch.  24,  §§  7  and  8): 

"  li  is  to  be  noted  thit  man  is  conscious  0/ two  sorts  of  laws — the  man, 
that  is  to  s&y,  who  u^es  a  right  use  of  his  int«ll>g<R'Ct  and  came^  t^k 
die  knowledge  of  God.     These  two  sets  of  laws  spring,  the  one  fromj 
that  which  man  has  in  common  with  Cod,  the  other  from  that  which  hej 
'  has  in  common  with  the  modes  nf  Nature.     The  first  of  ihese  relaleona 
is  neccisar)',  but  the  other  is  not-      ¥0*  ia  the  tSr&t    case,  as  man  isJ 
always  without  intermission  necessarily  united  with  GocE,  be  alvrays  hasj 
before  his  eyes  the  laws  according  10  which  he  must  live  for  God  and 
with  God,  and  he  cannot  help  having  them  before  his  cyes^     But  as 
regards  ihe  law  which  arises  from  man's  community  with  mixles,  ihat  is, 
in  so  far  as  he  cannot  separate  himself  from  men.  the  necessity  is  not  so 
ffreat-" 

In  other  words,  while  man  "cannot  be  separated"  froro 
other  men,  this  relation — necessary  though  it  be — docs  not 
cut  so  deeply  into  hutnan  nature  as  that  which  at  each 
moment  UnVs  him  to  God. 

Thus,  to  know  God  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things  is, 
for    Spinoza,   the    fundamental,  and    in    a   sense    the    only. 
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inci(jre'  which  ejtplains  any  phase  of  human  endeavour. 
It  is  the  condition  and  the  soul  of  social  concord  and 
security  no  less  than  of  a  virtuous  character  or  a  truth- 
seeking  intellect.  To  him,  God  is  the  source  and  the  spirit 
of  all  knowing  and  of  alt  existence.  Whatever  is  real  is 
real  only  in  and  through  God,  for  he  is  the  immane^nt 
energy,  the  soul,  life  and  power  of  all  that  is.  This  cois- 
ception,  that  nothing  comes  Into  being,  or  continues  i\ 
being,  save  in  and  through  God,  and  that  all  that  does'' 
exist — the  cosmos  with  its  varied  energies  and  forms  of 
beiny — is  real,  and  instinct  with  divine  power  and  perfec- 
tion, is  the  dominating  thought  in  all  Spinoza's  great  works. 
Only  in  the  Treatise  on  Descartes  \s,  it  absent,  or  only 
tentatively  held.  But  as  early  as  the  Short  Treatise  Spinoza 
has  definilely  and  clearly  grasped  it  ;  and  all  hia  other 
works  not  only  embody  it.  but  are  simply  the  development 
of  it.  or  the  unfolding  of  what  is  involved  in  it. 

To  say  that  Spinoza  has  only  the  conception  of  Substance 
but  not  that  of  Subject,  Spirit,  or  System  seems  to  be  beside 
the  point  It  Is  no  more  than  an  assertion  that  Sub-stance  is 
a  better  word  than  Sub-Ject,  an  assertion  which  cannot  be 
proved.  Substance,  as  Spinoza  uses  it,  is  not  the  opposite  of 
Spirit,  fur  it  includes  within  it  all  the  immanent  energies  and 
activities,  the  spiritual  functions,  the  interrelation  or  'eonca- 
lenation "  of  facts  and  events,  which  are  the  essence  of  Spirit ; 
and  it  is  material  only  in  the  sense  that  even  matter  is 
spiritual.  If  then  Spinoza  calls  the  unity  and  inter-con- 
nectedness of  all  existence  a  "  Substance  consisting  of  infinite 
attributes,"  he  has  as  much  right  to  call  it  Substance  as 
another  has  to  call  it  Subject.  '  A  rose,  by  any  other  name, 
would  smell  as  sweet'  All  that  really  matters  is,  whether, 
having  called  this  Immanent  Causality  Substance  in  a  sense  in 
which  there  can  be  no  substance  other  than  itself,  he  adheres 
to  this  conception  of  its  nature,  and  works  out  his  principle 
as  fruitfully  and  suggestively  as  if  he  had  used  the  other 
name.  The  proof  of  the  cook's  recipe  is  the  eating  of  the 
pudding.  The  value  of  a  philosopher's  principle  is  just  what 
he  gets  out  of  it,  or  what  he  thinks  in  and  through  it  What 
be  colli  it  matters  nothing  if  he  makes  it  a  key  to  our  hearts 
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and  to  the  meaning  of  existence.  For  it  is  the  system  itsdf 
in  its  working-out  and  the  connection  of  its  parts  which 
makes  the  na.cne  by  which  it  is  known  hottourahle  or  base. 
Poffipey  is  as  fine  a  name  as  Caesar  if  you  take  them  apart 
from  the  actual  lives  which  alone  give  them  character. 

What  concerns  us  here  then  is  to  have  Spinoza's  system 
judged  on  its  merits,  or  demerits,  as  a  system,  and  not  to 
have  it  prejudged  by  a  gloss  upon  a  phrase.  For  it  is  what 
he  says,  and  not  the  words  in  which  he  says  it,  that  are  of 
interest  in  philosophy. 

It  should  be  noted  then,  that  God,  to  Spinoza,  is  not  a 
substance,  or  substance  in  our  use  of  the  term,  He  is  "a 
being  absolutely  Infinite,  that  is,  a  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  altribuies,  each  a/  which  expresses  an  elerttal  and 
infinite  essence "  (Def.  6).  But  if  we  are  ready  to  give  to 
substance  the  meaning,  "that  which  exists  in  itself  and  is 
conceived  through  itself;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  concept  of 
which  does  not  need  the  concept  of  another  object  from 
which  it  must  be  formed,*'  as  Spinoza  gives  it  in  Def.  3.  then 
we  may  say  that  God  is  substance  (not  a  substance),  that  is 
self-subsistence,  or  the  whole  which  has  nothing  outside  of 
itself,  but  within  which  all  reality  falls.  /»  this  x^'njir  nothing 
can  be  substantial  except  God,  that  is,  God  is  the  only  self- 
contained,  self-complete,  and  self-maintained  being.  Spinoza 
/does  not  dream  of  denying  that  finite  things  and  beings  are 
j  substances  or  substantial  in  our  common  Use  of  the  terms. 
/  The  reality  of  the  outer  world  and  of  the  events,  causes, 
'  relations,  persons,  and  thing:s  in  it,  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
questions.  But  his  point  is,  none  of  these  are  self-contained, 
independent,  self-subsistent.  You  must  think  a  cause  through 
its  effect,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  not  in  itself  but  in  another, 
and  to  understand  it  you  must  think  it  through  that  other. 
A  man  is  not  a  self-complete  whole.  Vou  must  think  hii 
through  his  relations  to  other  men.  His  beginning  to  exia 
and  his  ceasing  to  exist  are  not  in  himself  but  in  oth< 
things.  The  nature  of  any  man,  or  his  essence,  does  no< 
involve  necessary  existence.  He  can  cease  to  live  without 
any  contradiction.  And  the  reality  which  he  does  have  is 
entirely  within  a  whole  of  which  he  is  himself  only  a  par 
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But  none  of  these  statements  can  be  made  of  that  which  is 
sclf-subsi5tent  or  "  exists  in  itself  and  is  conceived  through 
itself."  It  can  have  no  relation  to  anything  else.  It  is  real 
in  a  sense  in  which  no  finite  object  or  being  ever  can  be  real. 
It  is  self-complete,  self-caused  {tausa  sui),  for  al]  causality  is 
within  it,  and  its  essence  does  involve  necessary  and  eternal 
existence,  for  all  that  exists  can  exist  and  maintain  itself  only 
within  this  whole. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Spinoza  speaks  so  strongly  against 
anthropomorphic  views  of  God.  Why,  he  asks,  will  men 
identify  God  with  a  magnified  man  ?  Why  can  they  not 
worship  him  without  picturing  him  as  a  being  with  human 
quatlties  indefinitely  enlarged?  Why  should  he  be  like  man 
at  all  ?  If  he  called  man  into  being  and  sustains  him  in 
beingtdid  he  not  also  call  the  serpent,  the  mountain,  the  light- 
ning into  existence  ?  He  is  their  God,  or  the  principle  of 
their  existence,  as  much  as  he  is  man's.  Hence  "  if  a  circle  i 
could  think.it  would  ascribe  to  God  a  circular  nature."  Each  f 
thing  and  being  wouJd  image  the  ultimate  principle  of 
existence  after  its  own  likeness.  And  yet  what  actual 
resemblance  can  there  be  between  the  whole  in  which  '  alf 
tilings  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,'  and  any  particular 
finite  existence?  Is  it  not  destructive  of  its  very  nature 
thus  to  picture  it  ?  The  attempt  to  prove  that  God  is  a 
magnified  man  Spinoza  resists  in  the  interest  of  a  truer  view, 
God  is  all  that  man  is.  He  has  intellect  and  will,  only  they 
are  so  different  from  man's,  that  there  is  no  more  real 
resemblance  between  them  than  there  is  between  "  the  dog- 
star  and  the  dog  which  barks,"  The  difference  between  God 
and  a  man  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  man's  qualities  can  no 
more  fumiah  a  definition  of  his  essence  than  "  an  elephant's 
would."  That  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  one  finite 
existence  and  another  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
difTerence  between  the  highest  finite  being  and  God. 

jSpinoza's  point  then  h,  that  God  is  necessarily  all  that 
man  is,  for  man,  like  everything  else,  has  all  his  poweis, 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  from  him.  But  he  is  so  much 
more  than  any  man  is,  or  can  be,  that  his  essence  is  entirely 
difiierent  from  man's.     The  laws  according  to  which  he  acts 
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have  £n  view  not  onlj'  man's  good  but  the  perfection  of  the 
universe  as  a  whole.  Within  this  universal  whole  man  is  a 
part,  a  part  which  can  think  it  is  truei  but  still  only  a  part. 
God  is  man's  good  and  highest  welfare,  but  'his  tender  mer- 
cies arc  over  all  his  works '  as  well,  and  there  as  no  special 
providence  which  preserves  man's  life  and  happiness  inviolable 
under  all  conditions  :  it  is  often  sacrificed  to,  and  becomes  the 
prey  of,  lower  forms  of  existence.  Man's  highest  power  is 
just  the  power  to  think  the  universal  order  to  which  he 
belongs,  of  which  he  can  never  be  more  than  a  part,  and 
within  which  he  must  exist  if  he  exists  at  all, — to  think  it 
and  know  it  and  find  his  welfare  in  and  through  it  For  this 
is  God's  law  for  him,  the  highest  good  which  his  nature  is 
capable  of  attaining,  the  knowledge  of  God's  infinite  and 
eternal  existence  which  constitutes  reality  in  every  form. 

The  main  lines  along  which  Spinoza  works  out  this  idea 
of  God  as  the  immanent  principle  of  all  existence,  I  shall 
simply  indicate  here.  To  follow  them  out  in  detail  is  the 
raisan  d'Hre  of  the  rest  of  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  then,  if  God  is  the  immanent  cause  of  all 
that  happens  and  exists,  a  true  understanding  of  Nature  and 
its  laws  will  be  one  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  God's 
nature  will  be  attainable  by  us.  This  Spinoza  repeatedly 
maintains  in  such  passages  as  the  following: 

/'  "It  is  certain  that  olL  thin^5  ^vllich  exist  in  Nature  involve  and  express 
the  noticvn  of  God  in  proportion  lo  their  essence  and  their  perfection  ;  and 
thus  the  bcncr  wc  know  natural  things,  the  greater  and  the  more  perfect 
is  the  knowledge  we  gain  of  God "  ( Thtol.-Pol.,  Ch.  4).  "  We  know  God 
and  Gud'a  will  the  better,  the  better  we  know  natural  tilings,  and  the  more 
clearly  we  understand  how  they  depend  on  their  first  cause,  and  how  they 
^^perate  according  to  ihe  eternal  laws  of  Nature"  ilbid.  Ch.  6).  "The 
r  better  we  understand  particular  things,  the  Ijctter  do  we  understand  God* 
(£/Aiu,V.24).  "Wc  can  understand  nothing  concerning  Nature  without 
ai  the  same  lime  renderiny  our  knowledge  of  God  or  the  first  cause  more 
ample  "  {I?e  JnUU.  Emaitl.). 

This  does  not  mean  that  from  the  existence  of  natural 
objects  wc  infer  the  existence  of  a  cause  which  must  have 
produced  them.  This  professed  inference  Spinoza  will  not 
recognise.      For  the  things  from  which  we  start  express  God 
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and  arc  what  they  are  only  in  and  through  him.  You  cannot 
therefore  infer  from  them  /o_hjfn.  but  you  can  find  him  in 
them,  and  by  understanding  their  powers  and  modes  of 
existing  and  acting,  and  in  the  measure  in  which  you  do  so, 
you  understand  God's  will  and  intelligence,  Thus  the  more 
clear  and  complete  our  knowledg'te  of  Nature  and  its  laws, 
the  better  do  we  know  God.  "And  since  the  laws  of  Nature 
extend  itd  ittfimto,  and  are  conceived  by  us  sub  quadtim 
sftcir  aeterrtitatis,  and  Nature,  in  accordance  therewith  follows 
a  fixed  and  unchanging  order,  these  verj'  laws  do  thus  far 
show  us  in  some  manner  the  infinity,  eternity,  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  God."  Those  who  refer  to  the  will  of  God  only 
those  things  which  they  do  not  understand  (see  Th^ol.-Pol., 
CK  6),  speak  in  a  very  silly  way.  For  (!)  what  they  do 
understand  ie\'ea)s  to  them  nothing  but  God's  will  and 
thought  ;  and  (2)  not  to  understand  things  is  to  be  in  that 
respect  ignorant  of  God  and  of  his  will 

It  is  a  corollary  from  this  that  in  so  far  as  we  know  God 
or  understand  the  unity  and  concatenation  of  Nature,  we  will 
look  upon  things  and  events  not  as  the  product  of  chance  or 
accident,  but  as  necessary. 

In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
immanent  cause  of  aJI  that  exists  and  happens  bestows 
upon  man  the  highest  excellence  or  virtus,  because  it  gives 
him  the  greatest  measure  of  power  both  over  the  world  and 
over  himself. 

B  "The  tyrnmum  Sonum  of  the  Mind  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 

MiJut's  hijfhest  excellenre  is  to  Ictinw  God.  Again,  only  in  so  far  as  the 
Slitid  undciHiands  i^  it  active,  and  only  in  this  reaped  can  ll  be  truly  said 
that  it  acts  from  inrlus.  Therefore  Ihe  absolute  virtus  of  the  Mind  is  to 
underhand.  Itut  the  highest  tiling  which  the  Mind  can  understand  is 
VmA  \  ihfrrfore  lh«  Mind's  supreme  virius  is  to  understand  or  to  know 
God"(PaniV.  28). 

This  double  fact.  vi;:.  that  God  is  not  outside  of,  but  the 
*oul,  and  the  essence,  of  Nature,  and  (2)  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  in  this  way  confers  upon  man  perfection  of  power  or| 
virtus,  is  the  source  of  true  human  /elicifas  or  bcalilude.  "  It 
is  of  tlie  highest  advantage  in  life  to  perfect  the  intellect  or 
reason   as  far   as    possible.      Yea,    in  this    one    thing    man's 
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supreme  felicity  or  blessedness  consists  ;  for  ble^edness  is 
nothing  but  that  very  peace  of  soul  {acquicscentia  anivti) 
which  springs  from  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  God.  And  to 
perfect  the  intellect  is  nothing  else  than  to  understand  God 
\and  God's  attributes,  and  the  activities  which  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  his  very  nature"  (Part  4,  Append.,  §  4).  And 
in  a  later  passage  we  are  told  that  "'  Beatitudo  consists  in 
love  toward  God,  that  love  which  springs  from  the  third  kind 
of  knowledge  ;  and  so  such  love  must  be  referred  to  the  Mind 
in  so  far  as  it  is  active ;  and  thus  it  is  virtus  itself.  Again, 
the  more  the  Mind  finds  its  Joy  in  this  divine  love  or  blessed- 
ness, the  more  does  it  understand,  that  is,  the  more  power 
does  it  have  over  the  emotions,  and  the  less  does  it  suiter 
from  emotions  which  are  bad  ;  and  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
Mind  rejoices  In  this  divine  love  or  blessedness  It  has  the 
power  to  restrain  the  passions.  And  because  man's  power 
for  restraining  his  emotions  consists  in  his  intelligence  alone^ 
no  one  therefore  finds  joy  in  blessedness  because  he  has 
".restrained  his  emotions,  but  on  the  contrary  the  power  of 
restraining  the  passions  springs  from  blessedness  itself* 
(Part  s.  Prop.  42). 

The  line  of  argument  in  these  and  other  passages  involves 
that  clear  knowledge  is  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  human  happiness.  For  it  both  enables  us  to  grasp  things 
in  their  real  nature  by  referring  them  to  the  principle  which 
constitutes  them  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  it  also  produces  in 
us  the  highest  activity  or  exercise  of  faculty  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable.  From  it  the  highest  virtus  attainable  by 
us,  that  is,  the  highest  human  polcntitx.  springs  ;  and  the 
forth-putting  of  this  virtus  gives  rise  to  that  rest  of  spirit 
\[acquiesceKtia  animi)  which  Is  the  supreme  end  of  human 
endeavour. 

These  ideas  raise  many  problems  for  discussion  which  we 
cannot  here  deal  with.  But  one  question  Hes  in  our  path, 
vi2.  whether  this  does  not  involve  the  reduction  of  all  virtue 
to  intellectual  virtue,  the  identification  a^  the  good  will  with 
clear  intelligence,  and  the  subordination  of  both  moral  and 
political  obligation  to  the  apprehension  of  truth.  To  this 
question   there  must,  1  think,  be  given  both  an  aHirmative 
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and  a  negative  answer  An  affirmative  (i)  because  Spinozai 
recognises  no  other  absolute  good  for  man  than  the  know- 
ledge and  the  'intellectual  love'  of  God  as  the  beginning 
and  end,  the  life  and  energy  of  all  that  ts.  Every  other  sO' 
called  good  may  be  good  at  one  time  and  bad  at  another, 
good  for  one  man  but  bad  for  others.  This  alone  is  self- 
complete,  self-communicable,  and  undiminished  by  the  partici- 
pation of  others  in  it.  (2)  Thus  the  virtus  which  enables 
man  to  know  his  place  and  relation  to  God,  or  to  the  Universe 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  is  not  only  one,  or  even  the  highest, 
form  of  virtue,  but  the  essence  and  the  source  of  all  virtue. 
(3)  Neither  moral  duty  nor  political  organisation  have  any 
validity  or  justification  in  the  long  run  except  as  they  serve 
to  foster  and  develop  the  free  intelligence  of  men. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a  negative  answer  to  the  question 
would  be  at  least  as  true,  for  ( i )  Spinoza  denies  that 
division  ijetween  the  intellect  and  the  will  on  the  assumption 
of  which  the  question  proceeds.  -Will  and  Intellect,"  he 
says  (Part  2,  Prop.  49,  Coroll.),  "are  one  and  the  same 
thing " ;  and  while  he  uses  Will,  as  Descartes  does,  to 
express  the  power  of  afRrming  or  denying  the  truth  of  an 
idea  which  is  presented  to  the  mind,  yet  by  disputing  the 
reality  of  any  separation  between  having  an  idea  in  the 
mind,  and  judging  it  to  be  true  or  false,  he  is  preparing  the 
way  for  the  view  that  man  necessarily  desires  what  he  really  t 
knows.  If  we  knoiv  the  Gtjod,  wc  cannot  help  loving  and 
seeking  it.  for  we  must  lo^'e  and  seek  the  best  thing  we 
know.  Thus  the  assumed  division  between  that  which  a 
man  understand. s.  and  that  in  which  he  seeks  to  find  his 
satisfaction,  is  changed  into  a  division  within  knowledge 
iLself  And  instead  of  saying  "  I  know  the  better  and 
approve  it,  and  yet  I  follow  the  worse,"  we  must  say,  "  I  do 
not  really  know  the  better  as  my  welfare,  for  all  true 
knowledge  involves  a  union  of  the  mind  with  the  object  it 
knows,"  Whether  this  restatement  of  the  problem  be  a  far- 
reaching  or  only  a  verbal  change,  we  need  not,  for  our 
present  purpose,  enquire.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out 
that  Spinoza  maintains  that  all  genuine  knowledge  is  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical,  and  that    it  is  as  impossible  to 
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know  and  not  do,  as  to  have  a  true  idea  without  conscious- 
ness of  its  trwth.  Thus  the  view  that  all  virtue  is  in  essence 
inteiSectual  does  not  mean  that  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the 
good,  but  that,  if  we  know  it,  we  must  do  it,  and  that  we 
cannot  seek  it  save  as  we  apprehend  it  as  constituting  our 
advantage. 

(2)  Another  point  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.  that  to 
Spinoza  intellectual  virius  does  not  mean  simpiy  knowledge 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  man  of  ordinary  experience  or  the 
man  of  science  would  use  the  term.  It  is  indeed  the 
knowledge  o{  the  world,  but  it  is  also  the  knowltrdge  of 
oneself,  and,  above  all,  it  is  the  apprehension  of  these 
through  their  first  cause  as  the  principJe  of  all  realitj.'.  Thus 
it  is  an  attitude  of  Spirit,  or  a  rehgious  temper,  rather  than 
intellectual  acquirements.  As  such  it  is  an  implicit  universal 
from  which  thought  and  action  neceasarlly  spring. 

(3)  The  knowledge  and  "intellectual  love"  of  God,  in 
which  man's  virtus  consists,  involves  all  that  is  constitutive 
of  human  welfare.  It  is  not  an  abstract  principle  of  unity, 
but  an  immanent  and  concrete  energy,  Tu  know  God  is  to 
see  in  the  laws  and  events  of  Nature  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  or  his  eternal  decrees.  To  Move  God'  is  to  accept 
the  order  of  the  world,  with  all  its  necessity  and  invariable 
.sequence,  and  even  with  its  apparent  indi^erence  to  moral 
character,  as  not  only  ine\'itabte  but  perfect.  Further,  to 
know  and  love  God  is  to  know  and  love  one's  fellowmen,  for 
they  too  are  part  of  that  real  world  which  ■  expresses'  God; 
and  hence  all  that  makes  for  their  welfare  makes  for  one's 
own.  Spinoza  adopts,  in  the  largest  sense,  the  words  of  one 
of  his  favourite  writers:  "  If  a  man  say  1  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  Is  a  liar" 

(4)  Man's  virtus  means  his  poUntia,  his  power  over  Nature, 
over  himself,  over  others.  But  man  has  no  power  save  as  he 
knows,  or  understands,  the  conditions  upon  which  its  exist- 
ence and  its  exercise  resL  The  wise  man  is  .stronger  than 
the  ignorant,  for  the 

"  Ignuranl  man.  10  say  nothing;  uf  the  fact  ihat  he  is  vexed  in  many 
ways  by  causes  external  to  him,  and  never  attains  to  true  p«a>ce  of  spirit 
(•ic^uiestcnfia  animi),  piisscs  his  life  in  ignorance  of  himself,  of  God,  and 
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of  things ;  and  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  sufTer,  he  also  ceases  to  exist 
While  the  wise  man,  on  the  contrary,  in  so  far  as  he  is  regarded  as  such, 
is  scarcely  moved  in  spirit,  but  understanding  himself,  and  God,  and 
things,  by  a  certain  eternal  necessity,  be  never  ceases  to  exist,  but  ever 
enjoys  true  rest  of  spirit "  (Part  j.  Prop.  42,  SchoL). 

If  these  consideratiotis  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be 
clear  that  (i)  the  knowledge  and  intellectual  love  of  God  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  knowledge  and  love  of  oneself,  the 
world,  and  other  men,  but  the  principle  which  justifies  it  and 
makes  it  real ;  and  (2)  that  if  the  knowledge  of  God  be 
man's  highest  blessedness,  it  is  not  because  it  makes  action 
unnecessary,  but  because  it  imparts  to  action  its  right 
direction  and  its  highest  efficiency.  The  explication  of 
what  this  involves  is  to  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  moral 
and  the  social  life  of  man.  To  this  task  we  now  address 
ourselves. 


CHAPTER  Hi. 

HAV5  PLACE  IS  NATURE 

The  mora]  probleiD  defines  itself  for  Spinoza  as  "the 
gtn'emmcnt  of  the  passions  or  the  attainment  of  a  \-irtiiotis 
character,"  that  is  to  say,  how  far  does  a  man's  power  over 
his  passions  extend,  what  resources  are  at  his  command, 
which  of  his  desires  are  good  and  which  bad.  what  is  the 
place  and  function  of  Reason,  and  how  may  \-irtuous  halnts 
be  attained  ?  The  discussion  of  these  questions  raises  issues 
which  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  places.  We  shall 
here  point  out  only  the  main  line  of  Spinoza's  argument 

He  maintains  in  the  first  place,  as  against  the  Stoics,  that 
man  has  no  absolute  power  of  controlling,  still  less  of  ex- 
tiqjating,  his  passions.  It  does  not  depend  upon  his  will 
whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  exist  "  A  man  is  necessarily 
t always  subject  to  passions"  Tart  4,  Prop.  4,  CoroII.).  These 
lare,  in  fact,  simply  the  result  of  that  necessarj-  relation  by 
'which  he  is  bound  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  individual 
is  not  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  little  self-complete  world 
within  the  lai^er  universe,  but  only  a  part  of  a  whole.  Thus 
he  is  subject  as  much  as  any  other  object  to  the  laws  of 
universal  Nature.  His  fate  is  not  absolutel)'  in  his  own 
hands,  for  he  must  "  follow  the  common  order  of  Nature,  and 
obey  it  and  accommodate  himself  to  it  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  things  requires."  His  power  is  defined  by  this  condition. 
Not  only  is  it  limited  ;  it  is  infinitely  exceeded  by  the 
(>ower  of  things  external  to  him.  Thus,  if  his  fate  is  in  any 
.sense  under  his  own  control,  it  must  be  through  his  recogni- 
tion of  these  conditions.     These  relations  are  necessary  and 
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itial,   neither    constituted    by,   not   terminable    at    the 
pleasure  of,  the  individual's  will.  . 

Man's  passions  are  thus  a  standing  proof  of  his  inter- 1 
dependence  upon  the  rest  of  the  system  to  which  he  belongs.'! 
Tliese  may  indeed  often  indicate  the  weakness  of  the  human 
nature  which  is  overmastered  by  them,  but  they  always 
express  and  reveal  the  power  of  Nature  as  a  whole.  Avarice, 
envy,  cruelty,  lust,  while  they  are  vices,  or  as  Spinoza 
prefers  to  name  them  ;w/iVt'«c*'j.  of  human  nature,  are  no  less 
the  outcome  of  Nature's  power  than  generosity,  kindness,  and 
chastity. 

"When  I  call  these  and  similar  emolions  bad,  1  apply  the  term  only 
from  ihc  point  of  view  of  human  welfare.  Bui  the  laws  of  Nature  have 
regard  to  the  common  order  of  Nature,  of  which  man  is  a.  part.  .  .  ,  And 
indeed  man's  emotions  express,  if  not  the  power  of  man,  at  least  the 
power  and  skill  of  Naltire,  no  less  than  do  many  other  things  which  we  ■ 
admire,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  »'c  take  pleasure"  {ElAks, 
Fart  4,  Prop.  57,  Schol.},  And  in  the  l'r«face  toPart  3  of  the  El/iics 
SpinozH  develops  his  argumetit  on  this  point.  P'Mosi  men,"  he  says, 
*'  who  have  written  about  the  Einolinns  and  men'ff-way  of  life,  seem  to  be 
trcaiinj:  not  of  natural  things  which  obey  the  common  laws  of  Nature,' 
.  but  of  things  which  are  outside  of  Nature  allog-elhcr.  Vca,  they  seem  10 
conceive  of  man  in  Nature  as  an  impcrium  in  imfieria.  For  they  believe 
that  man  rather  distnrbi  than  follows  the  order  of  Nature,  and  thai  he  has 
abMiluie  power  over  his  actions,  being  undctcrnilned  save  by  himself. 
Again,  they  attribute  the  cause  of  man's  impotence  and  inconstancy  not 
to  the  common  power  of  Nature,  but  to  some  vice  or  other  in  human 
nature.  .  .  .  Such  men  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  (hat  I  should  atiempt 
to  treat  the  vices  and  follies  of  men  in  geometrical  fashion,  and  should 
wish  to  prove  by  sure  reasoning'  those  very  things  which  they  are  con- 
Mantly  proclaiming  to  be  repugnant  to  Reason,  and  to  be  foolishi  absurd, 
and  abhorrent.  But  my  reason  for  doing  so  is  as  follows:  Nothing 
happens  in  Nature  which  can  be  assigned  to  any  vice  in  Nature;  far 
Nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  its  vsritis  and  fiitlentia  of  acting  is 
d'erywlierc  one  and  the  same  ;  that  is,  the  laws  and  rules  of  Nature,  in 
accordance  with  which  alt  things  happen,  and  are  changed  from  some 
fitrms  into  others,  arc  everywhere  and  always  the  same,  and  ihiis  the  way 
of  understanding  (he  nature  of  such  things  must  also  be  one  and  the 
same,  vii.  through  the  universal  laws  and  rules  of  Nature,  Therefore  the 
emotions  of  hatred,  anger,  envy,  etc.,  considered  in  themselves,  follow 
from  the  same  necessity  and  w;>/«j  of  Nature  as  any  other  panicular 
thmgs :  and  thus  tliey  are  traceable  to  definite  causes  through  which  they 
are  understood,  and  they  have  definite  properties  no  less  deserving  of 
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being  known  by  us  than  Lhe  properties  of  a.ny  other  object  in  the  con- 
templation of  which  wc  iiiid  pLea,sure.  1  shall  thercfocc  UcM  of  the 
nature  and  sitc-ngth  of  the  Einoiions.  atid  of  ihe  power  of  the  Mind  over 
them,  oti  the  sime  Method  as  I  have  dealt  ^ith  Ood  and  (he  Mind,  and 
shall  consider  human  actions  and  appttitui  precisely  as  if  it  were  a 
qucstipn  of  lines,  planes,  or  material  obiects^ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  joins  issue  with  those  "  philo' 
sophers  who  regard  the  passions  which  trouble  men  as  vices 
into  which  they  fall  by  their  own  fault,  and  arc  wont 
therefore  to  laugh  at  men,  to  weep  over  them,  to  carp  at 
them,  and  those  who  make  greater  pretensions  to  piety  seek 
to  hold  them  up  to  abhorrence"  {Tract.  Pol.,Q\\..  I,  §  l). 
The  recognition  of  these  passions  as  effects  of  definite  causes 
is  the  first  condition  of  any  real  apprehension  of  their  nature 
and  qualities.  And  we  can  so  regard  them  only  by 
approaching  them  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  we 
approach  any  natural  object. 

"That  I  might  hring  the  same  freedoni  and  detachment  of  mind  to 
bearupon  the  investigation  of  the  problems  with  which  this  Science  Is 
occupied,  aa  we  do  tn  the  study  of  madiemaiical  problems,  [  have  been 
most  careful  not  to  make  sport  of  human  actions,  not  lo  bewail  Iheni  or 
hold  them  up  to  abhorrtrni-e,  |>m.Aa.  underst.uid  them.  TItUS  I  fCffard 
hutnan  emonons,  such  as  love,  hate,  anger,  envy,  ambiiion,  pity,  and  the 
other  agitations  of  soul,  not  as  vices  of  human  nature,  but  as  properties  of 
it,  pertaining  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  beat,  cold,  storm,  thunder,  and 
other  such  things  do  to  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere.  For  these  latieir 
qualities,  though  they  arc  troublesome,  are  yet  necessary,  and  have 
definite  cnuses  through  which  we  scelv  to  understand  tlieir  itaiure ;  and 
the  mind  derives  as  much  satisfaction  from  a  true  apprehension  of  such 
things  as  it  does  (roni  the  knowledge  of  those  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
senses"  (/*"f-,  §4). 

What  Mr.  Morley  says  of  Machiavetii  (p.  20)  is  no  less 
true  of  his  great  disciple,  "  He  uses  few  of  our  loud  easy 
words  of  praise  or  blame,  he  is  not  often  sorry  or  glad,  he 
does  not  smile  and  he  does  not  scold,  he  is  seldom  indignant 
and  he  is  never  surprised.  He  has  not  even  the  mastering 
human  infirmity  of  trying^  to  persuade.  His  business  is 
tliat  of  the  clinical  lecturer,  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  the  proper  treatment,  and  the  chances  of  recovery. 
He  strips  away  the   flowing  garments  of  convention   and 
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common-place;  closes  his  will  against  sympathy  and  feel- 
ing ,  jgnore-t;  pity  as  an  irrelevance,  just  as  the  operating 
surgeon  does."  What  Machiavelii  does  in  an  unsystematic 
way.  and    in    the    interest    of  practical    state-craft.   Spinoza 

■  does  with  the  precision  and  thoroLighncss  of  a  scientific 
Student,  and  in  the  interest  of  that  virtuous  life  to  which 
the  stren^h  and  security  of  the  State  is  in  his  eyes  only 
a   means. 

Thus  we  have  to  recognise  that   the  passions,  both  good  \ 
and  bad.  follow  necessarily  from  definite  causes.      They  arise 
from  the  connection  between  man  as  a  sensitive  being  and 
the  world   of  which   he    is  a   part,  but   only  a  part     This 

■  connection    he    cannot    make    or    unmake,    and    it     Is    not 
^therefore  open  to  him  to  be  free  from,  or  subject  to,  emotions 

at  his  pleasure. 

"  We  suffer  (or  are  vexed  by  passions)  in  so  far  as  we  are  a  part  of 
Nature,  which  cannot  be  thought  of  f-cr  sc  apart  from  olher  parts."  "  It 
is  impossible  for  a.  man  not  to  be  a  pan  of  .Nature,  and.  10  be  subject  la 
no  changes  save  those  which  can  be  understand  through  his  own  nature 
atone,  and  of  which  he  is  himself  the  adequate  cause"  (Part  4,  Fr«p& 
2  and  4). 

Hence  the  strength  and  the  persistence  of  our  passions 
depend  not  merely  on  the  power  by  which  we  endeavour  to 

,  persevere  in  our  existence,  but  also  on  the  power  of  the 
outward  cause  in  relation  to  our  own.  There  are  cases  in 
which  "  the  strength  of  a  passion  or  emotion  may  overcome 

ja  man's  activities  or  power"  (Prop.  6),  and  in  which,  there- 
-fore,  he  is  not  his  own  master,  but  an  instrument  upon  which 
universal  Nature  plays. 

It  follows  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  man,  being  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  a  whole,  can  never  hope  to  be  e-vcmpt  from 
the  jiassions, as  these  are  but  expressions  of  this  dependence; 

rand,    secondly,   that    the   strength    and   continuance   of   the 

'passions  which  vex  his  life,  as  they  are  not  due  to  himself 
alone,  are  not  entirely  within  his  own  control.  These  con- 
clusions, drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  are  confirmed  on 
all  hands  by  experience.  How  otherwise  shall  we  explain 
the  weakness,  inconstancy,  and  folly  of  men?  If  it  is 
equally  within  a  man's  power  to  follow  his  real  advantage  as 
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to  yield  to  a  passing  impulse  which  works  him  harm,  how 
shall  we  account  for  his  yidding  to  the  latter? 

"  How  mcicb  more  prasperDUisly  would  hutnaa  affairs  go  on  if  it  jrert 
equaUy  in  a  mao's  poww  to  hoW  his  peace  as  to  speak*  (Part  3,  I'rop. 
2,  Schol.).  "Eipetience  abundantly  proves  that  there  ts  nothing  which 
mer  have  less  jn  their  own  power  ihan  the  control  of  iheir  desires,  and 
thai  often,  vexed  by  contrary  emoiions,  they  see  the  better  and  folio*-  ilic 
worse""  (Epis(,  58,  foinierly  f>i).  "The  human  mind,  it  is  often  main- 
jaincd,  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  aay  natural  causes,  but  is  an 
immediate  creation  of  God,  and  is  lh«5  so  independtnt  of  all  othej'  things 
thai  it  has  ao  absolute  power  of  self-deiermioalion,  and  of  making  a  right 
use  of  Reason.  But  experience  ha.s  amply  proved  that  it  is  HO  more  IB 
our  power  to  have  a  sound  mind  than  to  have  a  hcaltliy  body.  And 
further,  iuumuch  as  everything  endeavours  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to 
maintain  its  existence,  we  cannot  possibly  doubt,  that  if  it  wetc  equally 
open  to  u$  to  live  by  the  guidaiiice  of  Reason  as  to  follow  desire  blindly, 
then  all  vrould  be  guided  by  Reason,  and  would  order  their  lives  wisely. 
Hut  the  actu^  slate  of  iratiers  is  very  difierent,  each  man  being  drawn 
awny  by  his  own  lusL  .  ,  .     Hence  wc  conclude  thai  it  is  not  in  every 

Iman's  power  aiw^vs  to  make  use  of  Kea.^011  and  to  be  at  the  hig^best  ^tch 

|of  hutnan  freedom  "  ( Trait.  I*cS.,  Ch.  :,  §§  6  and  8). 

Both  logic  and  experience  thus  combine  to  prove  that 
man  is  not  equally  free,  that  is  equally  abU,  to  live  wisely 
and  secure  his  real  welfare  as  he  is  to  yield  to  the  sway 
of  his  passions.  Were  it  otherwise,  why  should  there  be 
so  few  who  follow  the  dictates  of  Reason,  and  attain  to  true 
blessedness  and  peace  of  spirit?  The  rarity  of  such  lives 
proves  the  task  to  be  a  high  and  difficult  one.  For  no  man 
surely  would  be  so  insane  as  to  desire  and  strive  for  the 
things  that  will  infallibly  destroy  him,  in  preference  to  those 
which  will  necessarily  bestow  upon  him  a  deep  and  abiding 
happiness,  if  it  were  equally  in  his  power  to  know  and 
to  seek  the  latter. 

Mow  then  is  this  bias  in  favour  of  the  indulgence  of 
natural  inclination  to  be  explained?  What  is  its  cause? 
The  true  knowledge  of  its  cause  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
its  cure.  There  are  two  possible  explanations.  We  may 
ascribe  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  innate  perversity  of 
human  nature,  or  of  the  human  will,  which  in  face  of  equally 
enlightened  intelligence,  and  of  an  equal  power  of  choice, 
"  knows  the   better  and    yet    follows  the  worse."       Or,  on 
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the  other  hand,  we  may  explain  it  by  the  fact  that  man 
is  necessarily  a  part  of  a  system,  nr»t  determining,  but! 
determined  by  it,  sub;ect  to  the  inBuences  which  it  brings' 
to  bear  upon  him,  limited  in  his  power,  partial  in  his 
knowledge,  exposed  to  the  sway  of  forces  of  which  he  is 
often  but  the  instrument.  The  latter  is  the  view  which 
Spinoza  maintains.  Before  working  out  its  consequences  we 
may  note  the  grounds  on  which  he  would  take  exception  to 
the  other  view,  (i)  A  perversity  in  human  nature  is  not 
a  vrm  causa.  It  is  no  exfihinfiCwn  of  the  fact  which  we  set 
out  to  account  for,  but  at  the  best  another  way  of  restudng 
it.  and  at  the  worst  a  rt-ductio  mi  igmranfiam,  or  a  boast  that 
we  cannot  understand  it.  (2J  It  looks  for  a  cause  in  the 
wronj»  quarter.  By  regarding  man  as  the  only  source  and 
origin  of  his  volitions,  and  passions,  and  actions,  it  cuts  him 
oflT  from  that  universal  Nature  apart  from  which  he  can 
neither  exist,  nor  think,  nor  will.  For  any  causality  which 
would  involve,  as  this  would,  the  abrogation  of  natural 
determination  and  necessity  is  suicidal.  (3}  It  regards  the 
passions  as  effects  of  human  power,  instead  of  treating  them 
as  the  proof  of  human  impotence,  or  the  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Nature  over  man  Thus  even  emotions  like  envy, 
batrcd.  jealousy  are  held  to  be  positive  qualities  or  energies 
in  man,  when  in  reality  they  express  no  less  the  absence 
of  qualities  or  powers. 

Spino?.a.  on  the  other  hand,  explains  the  apparent  perversity 
of  human  nature  by  the  necessary  relationship  in  which  itl 
stands  to  its  environment,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  any  individual  as  part  of  the  whole  is  '  infinitely  exceeded  ' 
by  the  power  of  -causes  external  to  him.  It  is  not  the 
individual  himself  that  ordains  what  grounds  he  shall  have 
for  anger,  fear,  jealousy,  love,  but  the  universal  sy.stem  to 
which  he  belongs  ;  and  it  is  no  more  open  to  him  not  to 
have  these  emotions  than  it  is  open  to  him  to  believe 
contrary  to  his  knowledge.  "  In  our  Ethics  we  have  proved 
that  men  are  necessarily  subject  to  emotions,  and  are  so 
constituted  that  they  pity  those  who  are  unfortunate,  envy 
those  who  are  fortunate,  and  are  more  prone  to  revenge  than 
to  compassion  "  {Tract.  Pol.,  Ch.  1,  §  5).     These  feelings  are 
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necessarily  excited  under  certain  conditions,  and  man  has  no 
power  tu  attain  to  such  a  state  of  impassivity  or  apathy 
as  the  Stoics  conceived,  for  even  the  good  man  is  part 
of  Nature  and  subject  to  the  operation  of  laws  which  have 
in  view  a  much  wider  good  than  his. 

From  this  two  other  deductions  can  be  made,  (i)  Vice  is 
not  unnatural,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  things.  ^2)  Human 
good  and  goodness  exist  only  as  they  are  determined  through 
man  and  by  man.  These  are  really  two  sides  of  the  same 
'idea,  but  we  may  take  them  up  separately  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  significance.  Both  are  tacit  criticisms  of  Stoic 
doctrine,  No  passions  or  desires  arc  unnatural,  or  in 
COrttTidiction  with  the  universe  as  a  whole.  Virtue  is  not 
more  accordant  with  the  natural  order  than  vice  ;  the  wise 
man  does  not  follow  Nature,  nor  the  fool  disturb  its  settled 
laws.  For  this  there  is  a  double  reason,  (a)  [n  the  first 
place,  the  world  as  a  whole  has  no  ethical  character ;  moral 
Iprcdicates  cannot  be  applied  to  it.  {ii)  In  the  second  place, 
all  that  happens,  including  all  human  actions  and  passions, 
not  only  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  reality  in 
which  it  has  a  place,  but  must  also  express,  and  operate 
through,  the  very  power  inherent  in  this  System, 

{a')  Nature  as  a  whole,  ur  the  cosmos,  is  not  a  subject  of 
praise  or  blame.  To  speak  of  it  as  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  would,  in  Spinoza's  judgment,  be  as  impertinent  as  to 
call  it  the  worst  We  who  are  but  part  of  the  whole  have 
no  right  to  judge  the  whole,  as  the  very  standards  by  which 
we  seek  to  do  so  are  those  which  have  in  view  only  our  own 
welfare,  or  even  our  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  so  strongly  objects  to  the  use  of  Final  Cause 
as  a  principle  of  explanation,  viz.  because  it  inevitably 
becomes  in  the  hands  of  an  investigator  a  mode  of  proving 
that  the  universe  and  all  its  parts  exist  with  a  view  to  one  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  namely  man.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  For 
each  thing  in  Nature  might  be  called  its  Final  Cause  with  no 
less  propriety  than  man  is.  The  system  of  things  finds  its 
realisation  in  each  object,  or  has  infinite  ends  in  view. 
Nature,  to  put  it  in  a  word,  is  its  own  end,  and  the  con- 
catenated or  systematic  character  of  all  its  parts  forbids  us 
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exalting  any  one  of  them  into  a  place  of  independence.    For 

"  Man,  ia  so  far  as  he  is  a  particular  beinu,  has  no  larger  aim  Ihan  his 
limited  Misdom  can  compass,  yet  in  so  far  as  he  is  also  a  pari  and  Jnstru- 
mrni  of  Nature  as  a  whole,  his  end  cannot  be  the  last  end  of  Nature, 
because  Nature  is  infinite  a.nd  makes  use  of  him  alon^with^e^firy thing 
else  as  lis  instrument"  {Short  Treatise,  Part  2,  Ch.  34)-  f|' Nature  is  not 
held  together  by  laws  enacted  by  butnan  Reason,  (he  gn!  "end  of  wbJch  is 
10  SfOiic  the  real  welfare  and  preservation  of  man,  but  by  infinite  otiieri, 
which  bavc  regard  to  the  eterna.1  order  of  Nature  as  a  whole, — of  which 
man  is  only  a  sinall  part^and  from  whose  necessity  alone  all  particular 
things  aie  detemniocd  to  ewst  and  act  in.  a  definite  way.  Whatever  ini 
Nitture  (hen  may  appear  to  us  ridiculous,  absurd  or  evil,  does  so  appear 
merely  because  we  know  things  only  inipeifeeily,  and  are  ignofatit  for  thcl 
most  pari  of  the  order  and  coherence  of  Nature  as  a.  whole :  and  also  \ 
because  wc  wish  .ill  things  to  be  governed  by  lite  rule  of  our  Reason,  But 
that  which  our  Reason  pronounces  evil  may  be  so  only  relatively  to  the 
Laws  of  out  own  nature  alone,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  order  and  laws  of 
the  Universe"  {Trad.  Pot,  Ch.  3,  §  8). 

Thus  man's  life  is  surrounded  by  a  necessity  which  is  to 
be  accepted,  not  because  hiiman  reason  has  created  it,  but 
because  it  is  the  essential  condition  of  that  Reason  itself.  <■ 
Man's  thought  and  will  and  purpose  are  caught  up  into  a 
larger  life,  much  as  the  ordered  ways  and  wise  industry  of 
the  bee  (sec  Short  Treatise,  Part  2,  Ch.  24)  may  be  made  to 
subserve  another's  will,  or  as  a  little  worm  in  the  blood  (see 
Letter  32,  formerly  1  5)  rnay  be  carried  along  in  the  sweeping 
currents  of  a  life  of  which  it  can  itself  have  only  a  very  im- 
perfect conception.  The  proper  recognition  of  this  fact  will 
prevent  our  being  surprised  at  the  occurrence  of  events, 
such  as  tempests,  earthquakes,  disease,  famine,  etc.,  which  are 
harmful  to  human  Hftr.  These  are  no  less  natural  than 
conditions  and  events  which  directly  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation and  happiness  of  mankind,  since  the  universal  laws 
by  which  the  cosmos  as  a  whole  is  controlled  have  a  wider 
impass  than  the  welfare  or  misery  of  man.  It  is  in  the 
'aame  spirit  that  Spinoza,  writing  to  Oldenburg  in  1665, says 
(Letter  30)  of  the  horrors  and  losses  of  the  Anglo-Dutch 
War  :  "  These  tumults  move  me  neither  to  mockery  nor  even 
to  lamentation,  but  rather  to  rcRection  upon  them,  and  a 
better  observing  of  human  nature.      For  I  do  not  think  that 
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\  have  any  right  to  scoff  at  that  nature,  much  less  to  lament 
over  it,  when  I  consider  that  man,  like  all  other  objects,  is 
only  a  part  of  Nature,  and  that  I  am  igiiorant  how  each  part 
of  Nature  agrees  with  the  whole,  and  how  it  '  coheres  '  with 
the  other  parts." 

The  non-ethical  character  of  Nature  as  a  whole  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  lean  more  to  the  virtuous 
man  than  to  the  vicious,  but  dispenses  with  equal,  or  at  least 
with  indiflerent,  hand  weal  and  woe  to  both  alike. 

"  Experience  ^has  shown  by  numberless  instances  tha;  good  and  evil 
foitun-e  are  mvted  out  without  dislmctian  tot^e  maraJ  ^nd  th?  immoral  " 
{,EiAics,  Part  i,  Appendix).  "la  the  State  of  Nature  all  things  hapg^en 
according  to  the  l^ws  of  umverSfil  Natme,  tXiA  th^  same  chajic6  (to  usf 
Solomon's  words)  befalleth  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  pure  and  the  im- 
pure, and  there  is  no  place  for  Justice  and  Charity "  ( Trad.  Tkeal.'PoL, 
Ch.  19).  "  Experience  itself  also  proves  ihis  ;  for  no  traces  of  divine 
Justice  are  to  be  found  except  where  just  men  nile  ;  in  all  other  cases  (10 
repeat  Solomon's  words)  wc  see  tlic  same  event  happen  to  the  just  man 
and  the  unjust,  to  the  pure  and  the  impure, — a  fact  which  has  made  very 
many,  who  believed  that  God  ruled  overmen  immedlaieEyand  dlirccied  all 
Nature  for  their  advantage, doubt  regarding  a  divine  providence  "(^*"''-)- 

Thus  Spinoza  would  meet  the  old  problem  of  the  unequal 
fortune  befalling  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  by  denying^ 
that  moral  categories  have  any  validity  or  meaning  in- 
defining  the  relation  between  man  and  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  We  cannot  say  that  Nature,  viewed  as  a  connected 
order,  acts  justly  or  unjustly,  rightly  or  wrongly.  /Still  less 
can  any  part  of  this  whole,  such  as  man  is,  give  it  a  certificate 
of  merit,  or  take  it  to  task  for  its  defects.  In  St.  Paul's 
words,  of  which  Spinoza  makes  frequent  use,  "  Shal!  the 
thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  Thou  made 
me  thus?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour  and  another 
unto  dishonour,"  Nothing  has  Tiny  title  to  greater  reality  or 
perfection  than  it  has  actually  received,  since  it  has  no  title  to 
anything  save  as  part  of  that  very  system  of  reality  on  which 
it  would  pass  jutigment  Thus  however  great  and  significant 
for  human  life  may  be  the  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  vice,  justice  and  injustice — a  difference  of  which  we 
shall  hear  much  hereafter— these  arc  categories  of  thought- 
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which  apply  only  to  men.  The  universe  cannot  be  characterised 
in  such  terms.  It  does  noi  act  justly  though  it  bring  good 
fortune  to  the  righteous  and  misery  to  the  unrighteous,  nor 
unjustly  though  it  transpose  their  lots.  All  that  happens, 
ivhether  it  contribute  to  hunnan  welfare  or  result  in  human 
w retched ne.'is,  takes  place  according  to  universal  laws. 

Thus  ib')  all  that  happens  is  necessary,  and  every  event  is 
what  it  \%  not  because  it  is  good,  but  in  virtue  of  the  powerj 
which  it  enjoys  as  part  of  a  connected  whole.  The  univer- 
sality of  law,  and  the  relation  of  each  object  to  Nature  as  a 
whoSe.  are  to  Spinoza  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  as  wtill 
as  of  ail  existence.  And  the  clearness  and  thoroughness 
with  which  in  all  his  works,  but  especially  in  the  Tract 
Theol.-Pol..  he  develops  and  defends  this  principle  at  a  time 
when  Natural  Science  herself  was  only  groping  after  it  as  a 
working  conception,  is  one  of  his  highest  claims  to  honour. 
Any  infraction  of  this  invariable  order  would,  he  maintains, 
prove  not  the  presence  of  an  immanent  intelligence  and  will 
in  the  world  but  its  absence  therefrom.  It  is  the  interest  of 
religion,  no  les.s  than  of  science,  to  recognise  the  stable  and 
changeless  laws  of  existence.  For  these  taws  are  the  taws  of 
God.  and  whatever  is  contrary  to  them  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  all  eKJstence,  and  therefore  unreal  and  unthink- 
able. "  The  rules  which  God  has  established  in  NaturCj 
according  to  which  all  things  come  into,  and  continue  in 
being — if  we  will  to  call  those  laws  whicli  are  of  such  a  sort 
that  they  never  can  be  transgressed,  such  as  that  the  weaker 
mu:st  yield  to  the  stronger,  that  no  cause  can  produce  more 
than  it  contains  in  itself,  etc. — are  of  such  a  sort  that  Ihcy 
never  change  or  begin,  but  everything  is  fixed  and  ordered 
in  accordance  with  them  "  {Short  Tnatise,  Part  2,  Ch,  24, 

§4). 

Thus  all  parts  of  Nature  are  'concatenated*  with  one 
another,  inasmuch  as  they  all  express  the  immanent  energy 
of  the  one  principle  of  existence.  How  this  '  coherence  '  and 
agreement  of  one  part  of  Nature  with  the  other  parts,  and 
with  the  whole,  is  to  be  explained  \fi  detail)  Spinoza  confesses 
himself  to  be  ignorant(see  Letter  3  2. formerly  i  s),but  that  there 
is,  and  must  be,  such  coherence  and  agreement  can,  he  holds. 
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be  conclusively  proved.  '  Universal  Nature.'  that  is  to  say 
Nature  regarded  as  a  concrete  whole  of  cooperating  parts,  is 
to  him  an  axiom  of  thought,  which  needs  no  demonstration, 
since  it  is  the  condition  of  al!  demonstration.  To  discover 
ftcnv  part  coheres  with  part  is  the  task  of  experience  and 
science.  But  the  thought  of  such  a  unity  is  the  condition  of 
science  itself,  yea,  even  of  the  simplest  experience. 

This  is  the  ground  upon  which  Spinoza  fakes  exception  to 
the  principle  of  Final  Causality.  From  the  negative  point  of 
view,  he  agrees  with  Bacon,  that  Final  Causes  are  barren. 
But  he  pushes  the  principle  further,  and  reaches  a  deeper 
positive  than  Bacon.  For  while  he  denies  that  things  have  been 
made  for  an  end,  the  point  of  his  argument  is  that  all  things 
have  been  made  for  one  another,  or  that  any  particular  object 
is  relative  to,  and  intelligible  only  through,  the  universal  laws 
which  make  it,  and  keep  it.  part  of  a  whole.  In  refusing  to 
admit  that  God  acts  with  a  view  to  any  end,  he  adds  '  any 
end  other  than  himself.'  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  external  final 
cause  which  he  denies,  and  he  does  so  in  order  to  make  more 
assured  the  inwutnettl  causality  which  gives  reality  to  all 
things.  For  God  has  nothing  beyond  himself  at  the  realisa- 
tion of  which  he  may  aim.  and  by  which  he  may  be  moved 
to  action.  All  determination  with  him  must  be  self-deter- 
mination. 

Thus  even  finite  objects  have  a  Final  Cause  or  end  ;  but 
their  final  cause  is  not  this  or  that  particular  purpose  which 
they  happen  to  serve,  but  their  place  in  the  universal  system 
to  which  they  belong.  And  this  can  be  fully  understood  and 
expressed  only  by  exhausting  the  relations  of  this  part  to 
every  other  part  and  to  the  whole.  In  Spinoza's  language, 
the  Final  Cause  oi  each  thing  is  God.  or  the  universal  order 
of  Nature.  To  Final  Causality  so  understood,  he  not  only 
has  no  objection,  but  reg:ards  it  as  the  primary  condition  of 
being  and  of  knowing.  It  was  because  no  one  in  his  time 
did  so  understand  it,  that  he  discards  the  phrase  altogether, 
and  chooses  to  express  his  own  meaning  by  the  phrase '  Imma- 
nent Causality.'  He  objects  to  the  popular  view  mainly  be- 
cause it  put  man  in  place  of  God,  and  treated  man's  happi- 
ness, and  even  his  comfort,  as  the  last  aim  of  all  existence 
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This  meant  an  exaltation  oF  a  part  into  a  whole,  a  Deification 
of  human  reason  and  even  of  human  passioii^.  And  though 
Spinoza  has  often  been  criticised  as  holding  this  very  position, 
there  is  no  one  who  argues  so  frequently  and  strenuously 
against  it.  He  finds  such  an  arrogant  anthropomorphism  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  all  rational  enquiry,  the  source  of 
all  superstition,  and  the  egoism  which  robs  man  of  his  true 
happiness  and  freedom.  Indeed  so  strongly  \s  he  impressed 
by  the  dangers,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  of  giving  any 
part  of  Nature — even  man  himself — that  place  which  God 
alone,  or  the  AU-real,  should  have,  that  he  declares  man  to  be, 
as  a  substitute  for  God,  no  tetter  than  anything  el&e.  The 
difference  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  or  between  the 
whole  and  any  part,  is  sa  great  that,  in  comparison  with  this 
distinction,  the  difference  between  one  finite  thing  and 
another,  is  of  little  or  no  account.  The  world  and  man  do 
not  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  mean^  and  end. 
We  cannot  say  with  any  truth  that  Man  \ws  made  for  the 
service  of  God,  aijd  Nature  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  Man. 
God  would  in  such  a  case  be  merely  an  ornamental  figure- 
head, and  Nature  subject  to  human  caprice.  The  universe, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  systematic  whole,  or  a  unity  of  necessary 
relations ;  and  therefore  one  object  may  with  as  much,  or,  to 
be  more  correct,  as  little,  right  be  claimed  as  its  end  or 
principle  of  explanation  as  another.  This  by  no  means  im- 
plies, as  we  shall  see  immediately,  that  every  object  has  the 
same  value  or  reality  as  another,  or  that  a  man  does  not  differ 
in  perfection  from  a  stone.  But  it  does  imply,  that  where 
ail  things  and  bejngs  are  reciprocally  dependent,  we  are  not 
justified  in  taking  one  part  of  the  system,  even  if  it  be  the 
^iighest  part,  as  the  explanation  of  the  rest.  Existence  is 
lot  an  endless  chain,  but  a  closed  circle,  or  a  whole  which 
lives  in  all  its  parts.  To  understand  any  part  we  must  know 
its  'setting*  in  the  whole. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

NATURAL   NECESSITY  AND   FREEDOM   OK   WILL. 

This  train  of  argument  will  scarcely  be  taken  exception  to 
in  modern  times.  We  have  at  least  learned  from  Science 
that  man  is  not  the  end  of  Nature,  that  the  stars  were  not 
made  to  serve  as  a  lamp  for  his  feet,  nnr  llie  darkness  to  lull 
him  to  slumber.  The  standard  of  truth  or  reality  is  not  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  human  beings.  If  man  be  the 
lord  of  Nature,  he  has  a  very  insubordinate  servant.  If  he 
be  the  last  end  of  creation,  creation  often  has  much  cause  to 
Wiftep  over  the  fruit  of  its  travail.  And  we  have  learned 
also,  that  Nature  is  a  uniform  order, connected  and  'coherent' 
in  all  its  parts  ;  and  that  every  object  is  necessitated  to  be 
what  it  is  and  to  act  as  it  does,  not  through  its  own  self- 
determination,  but  through  the  determination  of  other  things, 
in  50  far  as  they  are  parts  of  the  same  system.  On  these 
points  no  contention  ts  likely  to  arise. 

But  a  question  of  keen  controversy  at  once  emerges, 
namely  whether  tliis  docs  not  involve  that  man  is  natAinj^ 
hit  a  part  of  the  universal  order,  subject  to  the  same  laws^ 
determined  in  the  same  way.  and  as  irresponsible,  as  any 
lifeless  object.  If  such  a  conclusion  is  inevitable,  do  not  the 
principles  of  universal  law  and  necessary-  determination 
prove  too  much?  Will  not  such  a  result  cast  doubt  U|5on 
the  premises  from  which  it  is  derived  ?  Can  we  maintain 
moral  freedom  if  we  make  the  reign  of  law  universal ;  and, 
if  not,  can  we  afford  to  do  without  such  freedom  ? 

This  problem  did  not  present  itself  to  Spinoza  in  the 
same  explicit  way  in  which  it  is  conceived  by  Kant.      In  the 
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main  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Science  had  not  in  the 
17th  century  won  any  such  success  within  its  own  sphere  as 
tempted  it  to  apply  its  principles  universally  ;  and  thus  the 
antinomy  between  natural  necessity  and  spiritual  self- 
determination  had  not  fully  emerged.  Yet  Spinoza  had  his 
own  way  of  conceiying  the  elements  from  the  opposition  of 
which  the  controversy  sprang ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
taken  a  firmer  grasp  tlian  any  thinker  of  his  time  of  the 
fundamental  principJe  of  natural  science,  his  attitude  toward 
the  problem  well  repays  examination.  That  attitude  indeed 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine.  It  \s  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  part  of  Spinoza's  system  to  interpret  fairly.  And  it 
can  be  done  at  all  only  by  bringing  together  leading  ideas 
which  are  not  only  developed  in  different  connections,  but 
are  to  all  appearance  inconsistent  with  one  another. 

The  main  principle  l«  which  Spino/.a  unswervingly  holds 
is  that  Nature  is  a  systematic  whole,  concatenated  in  all  its  .■ 
parts.  Nature,  however,  is  not  for  him  the  physical  world, 
but  the  whole  of  Reality.  Being  the  whole  of  Reality,  we 
cannot  speak  of  it  as  the  '  other "  or  the  limit  of  God,  but  as 
the  Nature  of  God»  or  what  God  is.  Of  Nature  in  this 
sense.  i'.r.  as  including  alJ  existence,  the  conscious  and  self- 
conscious,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  and  the  organic,  man  is 
and  must  be  a  part,  His  relation  to  this  system  is  intrinsic, 
essential,  permanent.  Whatever  qualities,  endowments, 
attributes,  he  may  have,  cannot  be  in  conflict  with  this 
necessary  dependence.  If  he  can  exercise  reason,  will,  moral 
choice,  these  must  be  consistent  with  the  unity  in  which  he 
Mancb  with  all  the  rest  of  Nature,  and  be  subject  to  its 
universal  laws. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  rejection^  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  doctrine  of  faculties^  and,  on  the  other,  of  freedom  of 
will  as  popularly  understood.  The  first  of  these  is  assailed 
as  exalting  an  abstract  universal,  or  an  ens  ratiams,  into  the 
position  of  a  real  existence,  or  a  true  universal.  The 
reference  of  a  particular  idea  to  a  general  power  of  under- 
standing, or  of  a  particular  volition  to  the  Will,  furnishes  no 
b<TttCT  explanation  than  the  reference  of  a  stone  to  a  general 
quality  of  stone-iness.      In   neither  ca$e  are  we  enabled  to 
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understand  U»c  particular  any  better.  While,  therefore,  we 
may  m-x  the  terms  will  and  understanding  as  general  namts 
for  many  paituralar  i-olitions  and  ideas,  we  mast  remember 
Uiat  they  arc  not  causes  of  these  particulars,  and  have  no 
meaning  apart  from  ihem.  The  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  objects  which  surround  him.' 

On  the  other  hand,  freedom  of  will  as  commonly  conceiv'ed 
is  no  less  inconsistent  with  a  necessarj'^  order  go\*emed  by 
univer^l  law^  For  such  freedom  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
power  of  acting  without  motive,  or  contrary  to  the  strongest 
motive,  the  power  of  obej'tng  or  of  disobeying  Reason.  1 1 
is.  in  short,  the  liberty  of  indifference,  or  of  complete  con- 
tingency. Against  this,  Spinoza  argues  repeatedly.  In  the 
first  place,  he  holds  it  to  be  an  impossible  conception.  It 
seems  possible,  only  because  we  imagine  man  as  a  Ihing 
apart.  If  we  stnderstood  man,  »*€  could  not  have  such  a 
conception.  For,  to  understand  him.  we  need  to  correlate 
his  actions  and  volitions  with  the  other  parts  of  the  whole 
system  to  which  he  belongs.  "  In  no  Mind  is  there  absolute 
Or  free  will  ;  but  the  Mind  is  determined  to  this  or  that 
volition  by  a  cause,  which  has  also  been  determined  by 
another,  and  this  again  by  another,  and  so  on  in  infinitum" 
(Part  2.  Prop.  48).  "Men  think  themselves  free  because 
they  are  conscious  of  their  actions,  but  ignorant  of  the 
causes  of  these  actions."  Thus,  while  men  always  do  what 
they  will,  what  they  will  docs  not  depend  simply  upon 
themselves,  but  on  the  relation  between  their  own  power 
and  the  power  of  external  causes.  Tbey  always  act  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  for  that  reason 
think  themselves  free,  just  as  a  faltinfr  stone  would  if  it  could 
think,  but  they  do  not  recognise  that  what  determines  their 
volition    is   beyond    themselves.      In  the  second  place,  such 

''SpinouciftcDsptaLk&of  a  '/ircti/Kiu'of  jtidging,  a  '/orwjl^'of  ihinking,  ete.,snd 
■Im  of  the  ■  Will,'  the  'understanding,'  «tc. ;  but  what  h<  is  concerned  atiout  is  to 
Kc  tlutt  ihcsclerms  ore  used  simply  as  ^icrii/  ttama  b>- which  wc  may  conveniently 
riiimiiIh;!,  ini^i^ni?,  or  describe  to  om^eLves  or  athen  a  muliJtuElc  of  particitlu 
kClJvitics  in  mun.  To  liAti  ihein  u  '  t/triu  atuia^'  of  ih^e  {H.r'ticiikr  Bclivjties  b 
lu  niakc  1I1C  iina^nutJcin  do  the  woiW  ol  Reason,  or  lo  stvc  ourselvn  the  UouU< 
of  ac(|uiring  knowledge  uf  rctiilions  in  the:ir  iM&il,  hy  keeping  a  set  uf  iiitctlectua] 
pigeon -tiolet  where  we  nmy  Arm  itwsy  facts  Undei  more  or  less  appi^piiikle  titles. 
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liberty  of  indifTerence  would  be  of  no  value,  even  if  it  were 
possible.  If  we  coutd  not  count  upon  motives  having  a 
certain  effect  upon  men.  if  actions  were  wholly  contingent,  if 
the  will  were  independent  of  all  content,  then  human  exist- 
ence would  be  the  aport  of  chance  and  accident,  and  this 
would  be  the  most  wretched  of  all  conditions.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  train  men  to  a  A^A//  of  virtue,  and  government 
would,  upon  such  conditions,  be  an  impossibility, 

Spinoza's  contention  then,  is,  that  whatever  freedom  man 
enjoy.**,  it  cannot  be  a  freedom  of  this  kind,  For  such  a 
freedom,  being  self-contradictory,  cannot  be  ascribed  either 
to  God  or  to  man.  Any  real  freedom  must  find  in 
Necessity,  or  necessary  connection,  not  its  enemy  but  its 
friend.  There  is  no  opposition  between  freedom  and 
necessity;  but  the  opposite  of  freedom  is  compulsion  and 
the  opposite  of  necessity  is  contingency  or  chance, 

"  I  fail  to  see,"  says  Spinoza  In  Lcuer  56  (formerly  60),  in  answer  to  a 
eofTespordent,  *'  the  grounds  upon  which  you  endeavom  to  convince  mt 
that  ihc  Accidental  and  ihc  iVeiessiiry  are  not  contrary  to  one  another. 
As  soon  as  I  observe  thai  the  three  angles  of  a  irianffic  are  necessarily 
c^ual  In  two  right  an^rks,  I  likewise  deny  Chat  that  happens  by  chancCv 
Sitnibrly,  as  soon  as  I  per<:eive  that  heni  is  a  ne^^essafy  effect  of  fire,  I 
at  the  5ame  time  dicny  that  It  takes  place  by  chance.  The  opposition  of 
Necessity  and  Freedom  seems  no  less  absurd  and  contr.-jry  to  Reason. 
for  no  one  can  deny  that  God  know3  himself  and  all  otlicr  things  ftecly, 
and  yet  all  by  common  consent  admit  that  God  knows  himself  neces- 
sarily. Thus  you  ^ecm  to  me  to  make  no  dlsiinciion  bcLwccn  Compulsion 
or  (orce,  and  Necessity.  A  man's  will  to  live,  10  love,  etc.,  is  not  the 
result  of  compuJsion,  yet  it  is  necessary;  and  this  is  much  more  the 
case  with  God's  will  10  be,  to  know,  and  to  work.  If  you  bear  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  indifference  is  simply  ignorance  or  doubt,  and  that  Will  i& 
an  ewr-conslant  and  in  all  respects  determinate  virtue,  and  that  It  is  a 
neccssjiTy  property'  of  the  intellect)  you  will  see  that  my  wortls  are  in 
complete  accord  with  truth."  This  distinction  is  carried  a  step  further 
in  Letter  jB,  fomicrly  6z,  where  we  arc  told,  "  I  call  that  thing  /ret 
whidi  exists  and  acts  from  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature  atone,  and 
ibai  comptiletl  vt)\\Kh  is  determined  by  something  else  to  exist  and  act  in 
a  fixed  and  definite  way.  For  example.  God,  although  he  necessarily 
exists,  yet  exists  freely,  because  he  exists  from  the  necessity  of  his  own 
nature  alone-  .So  also  God  understands  himself,  and  indeed  all  things 
freely,  because  il  fallows  from  the  necessity  of  his  nature  atone  that  lie 
undentands  all  things.     You  aee  therefore  that  I  place  freedom  not  in  a 
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free  tesoliition,  but  in  a  fiee  necessity.  ...  By  tbcsc  remarks  1  have 
sufficiently  explained,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  what  my  view  is  regarding 
free  and  compelled  necessily,  and  regarding  the  ficiiiious  human 
frc«tloni.  ...  As  for  Descartes'  assertion,  that  be  is  free  who  is  forced 
or  compelled  by  no  e);temal  cause:  if  he  undcrslands  by  a  man  com- 
pelled, one  who  acU  against  his  wi.13  {im'itus),  I  admit  thai  we  aie  in 
certain  Ihinys  in  no  wise  compelled,  and  in  this  respect  have  free  choice 
{li7icTutn  iiririlrium).  Uul  if  lie  understands  by  a  man  COtnpeiled,  one 
who  although  he  does  nol  act  againU  his  will,  yet  acts  iiecc55aTily  (as  we 
have  explained  abowe),  1  deny  that  we  are  free  in  anything."  The 
definition  of  Freedom  in  Def.  7  of  Part  i.  of  the  Ethics  follows  the  same 
line,  [hou^h  in  a  somewhat  less  decided  w.iy, — "  We  shall  call  that  free," 
he  says,  "  which  exists  from  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature  aJune,  and  is 
determined  to  action  by  itself  a.lone  ;  and  we  shall  call  that  necessary,  or 
rather  ctiacti,  which  is  dcicrniined  by  something  else  to  exist  and 
operate  in  a  definite  and  decenninate  way," 

To  trace  the  process  by  which  Spinoza  gradually  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  current  conception  of  human  freedom 
as  consisting  in  mere  contingency  of  will,  and  rose  to  one 
which  recognises  necessary  relation  as  its  essential  condition, 
would  furnish  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
Story  of  the  development  of  his  thought.  But  we  cannot 
attempt  that  task  here. 

What  has  been  shown  is  that  the  concatenation  and  the 
necessary  connection  of  all  parts  of  "universal  Nature"  with 
one  another  are  not  violated  or  interrupted  by  an  unrelated 
and  uncaused  faculty  of  volition  in  man.  which  makc^  him 
independent  of,  or  superior  to.  the  system  of  which  all  other 
things  are  but  parts.  What  man  thinks,  feels,  and  desires^ 
he  thinks,  feels,  and  desires,  not  in  virtue  of  his  independence 
of  the  world,  but  solely  through  his  place  and  function  in  it, 
and  as  part  of  it.  To  exalt  him  into  a  Cnusa  sui  is  really 
to  render  him  impotent,  and  even  to  destroy  him.  Gud 
indeed  is  a  Causa  sui,  and  is  on  that  account  all-real  and 
all-powerful.  But  he  is  the  only  "free  cause'  (see  Ethics, 
Part  I,  Prop.  17,  CoroU,  2),  because,  being  all  reality,  or 
Nature  in  the  sense  of  all  that  exi.sts,  he  cannot  be  moved 
to  action  by  anything  outside  of  himself.  The  only  'free 
cause'  is  the  whole  system  of  reality.  To  be  this,  man  can 
make  no  claim.  He  is  not  only  not  the  whole,  but  "the 
force  by  which  he  perseveres  in  his  existence  is  limited,  and 
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is  infinitely  exceeded  by  the  power  of  outward  causes " 
(Part  4,  Prop.  3).  Thus  whatever  power  he  has  will  not  be 
that  of  a  self- determining  and  self-complete  unity,  but  that 
of  a  part  within  a  system. 

This  principle  appeals  to  Spinoza  with  all  the  freshness  of 
a  new  discovery.  Indeed  it  is  in  his  mind  .subordinate  only 
to  the  wider  principle  of  God  conceived  as  the  immanent 
cause  of  Nature,  and  it  forms  the  most  important  corollaiy 
that  can  be  drawn  from  that  Divine  Immanence.  The  con- 
ception of  Man  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
universal  order  of  reality  seemed  to  promise  the  solution 
of  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the  popular  dualisms  between 

tGod  and  Nature,  and  between  Nature  and  Man,  had  been  so 
fruitlessly  fertile.  In  two  passages,  one  at  the  end  of  Part  2 
of  the  Ethics,  the  other  in  Ch.  iS  of  the  Short  Treatise,  he 
set5  forth  in  a  striking  way  the  high  anticipations  he  had 
formed  of  the  value  of  this  new  principle.  The  latter  of 
these  passages,  reflecting  as  it  does  more  of  the  exultant 
hopefulness  of  a  new  discovery,  deserves  to  be  quoted    in 

"Having  seen  that  man  as  a  patt  of  Univeisal  Nalur*,  on  which  he 
depends  and  by  which  also  he  is  ruled,  can  of  himself  do  nothing  for  bis 
«.-iK-ation  and  happiness,  ]et  us  see  Ihe  bearing  of  Ihis  upon  our  good, 
esjiecially  as  these  stalements  will  no  doubt  give  offence  to  many,  (l)  U 
fotloics  from  (his  view  ihat  we  are  really  Ihc  servants,  yea  the  slaves  of 
<joH,  nnd  tSiat  it  is  our  greatest  perfection  lo  be  so  neetisarity.  For  were 
we  ilependent  on  oarselves,  and  not  on  God,  we  could  accomplish  liiilc  or 
nothing.  We  should  in  stich  a  case  have  good  reason  lo  pity  ourselves, 
especially  in  compaiison  with  what  we  see  to  be  ouf  present  case,  namely 
L^at  wc  arc  so  dependent  on  him  who  is  the  most  perfect  being  thai  wd 
Drm  part  of  the  whole,  thai  is,  we  are  ef  him,  and,  so  to  speak,  contribute 
QUI  share  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  manifold  and  slcilfully  ordered  and 
perfect  works  which  are  dependent  upon  him.  (!)  This  knowledge  also 
prevents  us  being  puffed  up  when  we  accomplish  anything  nolewoithy. 
For  conceit  produces  in  us  ihc  opinion  that  we  are  great:,  and  in  need  of 
nciihingt  and  such  an  opinion  runs  directly  counter  to  our  perfection,  as  this 
perfection  consists  in  the  eonstant  endeavour  to  reach  an  ever  higher 
attain mcnt.  But  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  spoken  makes  us,  on 
the  contrary,  ascribe  ail  that  we  accomplish  to  God,  who  is  the  first  and 
only  cause  of  all  that  we  perform  and  execute.  (3)  This  knowledge,  to 
say  nothing  of  (he  true  lo>v«  of  our  neighbour  which  it  produces  in  us,  so 
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disposes  us  that  «<e  never  hale  hirn,  nor  are  aag^y  widi  him,  but  on  the 
contniry  arc  inclined  lo  help  him,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  better  state. .  ■ 
(4)  This  knowledge  conlnbute^  also  lo  the  ftirtherance  of  the  corainoH 
weal :  fur  ihe  jwtge  who  possesses  it  will  be  saved  from  all  partiality, 
and  when  forced  lo  punish  one  man  and  rewarvE  another,  he  will  do  so 
with  a  view  10  the  help  and  improvement  of  the  one  as  much  as  of  the 
other  (5)  This  knowledg^e  frees  us  from  sadness,  despair,  envy,  terrtny 
and  other  had  passions,  which  arc  in  themselves  the  real  hell.  <6)  This  1 
knowledge  casts  out  all  fear  of  God.  For  how  could  we  fear  God  who  is 
himself  the  supreme  good,  and  through  whom  all  ihings  which  have  any 
reality  ,ire  what  they  are,  and  seeing  that  we  also  live  in  him  ?  (7)  This 
knowledge  leads  us  to  ascribe  everything  10  fiod,  to  love  him  alone 
being  ihe  most  glorious  and  most  perfect  being,  and  to  sacrifice  ourselx 
wholly  to  him,  slnc-e  this  constitutes  at  once  the  true  set^'ice  of  God,  and] 
our  eternal  welfare  and  happine&s.  Few  the  sole  perfection  and  ultimate 
end  of  a  slave  and  an  instrumeni  is  that  they  execute  properly  the  woik 
appointed  for  them.  Should  a  carpenter,  for  example,  in  doing  any  piece 
of  worlc  find  himself  best  served  by  his  halchet,  the  hatchet  thereby 
attains  its  end  and  its  perfection.  Should  he,  however, -say  to  himself,  this 
hatchet  has  now  served  me  so  well  that  I  ^'ill  give  it  a  rest,  and  will  make 
no  further  use  of  it,  then  the  hatchet  would  be  cut  ofTfrom  its  end.  Indeed 
it  would  no  longer  be  abatchet  at  all.  In  the  same  way  man,  insofar  as  he 
is  a  part  of  Nature,  must  follow  the  laws  of  Nature,  this  being  the  service 
of  God,  and  so  long  as  he  does  this,  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  happi- 
ness. But  if  God — if  we  may  make  such  a  supposition — willed  that  men 
should  no  mor-e  serve  him,  this  would  be  to  deprive  them  of,  and  destroy, 
their  happiness,  since  all  that  they  are  consists  In  this,  that  lliey  ser\'e 
God." 

Thus  the  dependence  of  man  upon  God,  a  dependence  so 
absolute  and  complete  as  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  a  tool 
or  a  stave,  is  an  essential  condition  of  his  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. Whatever  power  a  man  has  comes  frona  his  union 
with  God,  and  the  more  unity  there  is  the  more  power  he 
enjoys.  To  weaken  this  bond  in  any  way  is  to  render  tlie 
individuai  helpless,  nay  to  destroy  his  very  cxbtcnce.  If 
man  has  distinctive  qualities  and  functions,  these  cannot  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  lift  him  out  of  that  world  of  necessary 
determination  to  which  all  other  things  belong.  If  freedom  is 
one  of  his  virtues,  it  cannot  be  "  the  freedom  not  to  exist,  or  not 
to  make  use  of  Reason  "  {Tract.  Pol.,  Ch.  2,  §  7}.  If  thought 
is  free,  this  cannot  mean  that  we  are  free  to  think  as  we 
please,  because  properly  speaking  "we  ourselves  never  affirm 
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or  deny  anything  of  a  thing  ;  it  is  the  thing  itself  which 
af^rms  or  denies  something  of  itself  in  us"  {Short  Treatise, 
Part  2,  Ch.  16,  §  s);  or  as  it  is  put  in  the  Ethics  (Part  2, 
Prop.  49);  "  In  the  Mind  there  is  no  vohtion,  or  affirmation 
and  negation,  save  that  which  an  idea,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an' 
idea,  involves." 

This  line  of  thought,  however,  brings  us  face  to  face  with 

^difficulties  which  cannot  be  passed  by.  Admitting  that 
Spinoza's  criticism  of  the  freedom  of  indiflerence  and  of  the 
conception  of  man  as  an  independent  and  self-determined 
whole  is  conclusive,  does  he  not  '  empty  out  the  child  along 
with    the  bath'?      Is  his   own    principle    not,  at  the    least, 

I  equally  open  to  criticism?  For  docs  his  arg^ument  not  lead 
Jirectly  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  determined  in  the 
same  way  as  anything  else,  whether  physical  object  or 
animal,  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  they  are,  and 
observes  them  as  inevitably?  And  does  this  not  involve 
that  badness  and  goodness  are  intrinsically  the  same,  or  that 
morality  itself  disappears  before  cosmic  force? 

This  interpretation  seems  to  follow  necessarily  from  the 
leading  principles  just  stated.  And  it  gets  further  support 
from  explicit  statements.  For  example,  we  are  told  that 
"  God  gives  no  laws  to  men  to  reward  them  if  they  fulfil 
them  ;  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  God's  laws  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  transgressed.  .  .  .  Indeed 
all  laws  which  cannot  be  transgressed  are  divine  laws,  since 
all  that  happens  is  not  contrary  to,  but  in  accordance  with, 

j^God's  decree"  {Short  Treatise,  Part  2.  Ch.  24,  g  4).  And  it 
is  but  a  Corollary  from  this,  when  Spinoza  says  {Letter  19, 
formerly  32):  "For  my  part  I  cannot  admit  that  sin  and 
evil  are  anything  positive,  much  less  that  anything  exists  or 
happens  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  I  assert,  on  the 
contrary,  that  not  only  are  sins  not  anything  positive,  but 
I  also  affirm,  that  we  cannot,  save  by  a  loose  and  anthropo- 
morphic manner  of  speech,  say  that  we  sin  against  God,  as 
we  do  when  we  assert  that  men  ofTend  against  God."  One 
of  the  propositions  which  is  most  strenuously  maintained  in 
the  Traet.  ThfoUPpl,  the  Blhies,  and  the  Letters  is  that  the 
iception  of  God  as  a  king  laying  down  laws  for  men,  laws 
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which  they  are  at  liberty,  or  at  least  are  able  either  to  obey 
or  to  disobey,  is  a  popular,  and  not  an  exacts  mode  of 
thought.  "No  one  will  be  able  to  apprehend  my  view 
properly  unless  he  takes  great  care  not  to  corifound  God's 
power  with  the  human  power  or  jus  of  kings "  (Part  2, 
Prop.  3,  Schol.}.  For  since  God  is  the  cause  both  of  the 
essence  and  of  the  existence  of  all  things,  it  would  be  a  self- 
contradiction  if  anything  were  endowed  with  the  power  of 
acting  contrarj'  to  his  will.  Nothing  can  act  contrary  to 
God's  will  save  as  it  acts  in  contradiction  with  its  own 
nature,  and  to  do  this  is  impossible.  Nay,  as  God  is  the 
immanent  and  not  merely  the  transitive  cause  a^  all  acti\-ity, 
he  would  in  such  a  case  be  willing  something  which  he  did 
not  will.  All  natural  laws  are  divine  laws,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  conceived  as  eternal  truths,  constant,  invariable,  and 
inviolable.  The  laws  to  which  Man  as  a  part  of  Nature  is 
subject  arc  the  laws  of  God,  being  the  expression  of  that 
universal  providence  which  is  but  another  name  for  God's 
continuous  energy.  Thus  it  is  no  more  at  the  option  of  the 
individual  whether  he  shall,  or  shall  not,  conform  to  these 
laws,  than  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  slone  whether  it  shall 
change  its  position  or  not.  Moreover,  such  universal  laws  do 
not  furnish  anj'  ground  for  distinguishing  between  the  good' 
man  and  the  bad.  From  this  point  of  view  all  that  is 
passible  is  lawful  for  only  that  is  possible  which  is  also 
necessary.  Those  to  whom  Nature  has  given  natural  inclina- 
tion, but  not  the  power 


"j>f  living  according  to  sound  reason,  are  no  more  bound  to  live  after  ihe 
laws  of  a  sound  mind,  iban  the  cat  is  to  live  afccr  the  laws  of  the  lion's 
nature.  Thus  whatever  anyone  who  is  regarded  as  subject  to  the  sway  of 
Nature  alone,  judges  to  be  for  his  ndvamage — whether  such  a  judgment 
be  prarnpted  by  Reiison  or  by  the  EtnotioTis^he  hiis  the  highest  NnturAl 
Rithi  to  desire,  and  every  way  of  obtaining  it,  whether  by  fotcc  or  by 
deceit  or  by  prayers,  is  lawful  for  him.  And  consequently  it  is  lawful  for 
him  to  treat  as  an  enemy  any  one  who  may  be  an  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  hi*  purpose.  Thus  it  follows  that  Che  Jus  ft  Iniiilutitm  IViiturof 
under  which  all  are  bora  and  for  the  most  part  live,  forbids  nothing  sa\-c 
that  which  nu  one  desires^  and  which  no  one  is  able  to  accompbshl 
Neither  Mrife  nor  hatied,  neither  anger  nor  deceit,  nor,  to  speak  generally, 
anything  to  which  natural  inclination  prompts  men,  can  be  contrary  to 
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Nature"  (rwirf.  TkeoL-Pol,  CHi.  16).    "From  the  point  of  view  of  the 

oniNxrsal  power  ax  Jus  of  Nature,  we  cannot  r-ecog^niae  any  distirction 

between  the  desires  which  are  begotten  in  us  by  Reason  and  those  which 

itre   prod\Ked  in  us  from  other  c-auses,  ^ince  tbe  latter  as  well  as  the 

onncr  are  effects  of  Nature,  and  express  the  natural  force  by  which  man 

'endeavours  to  maintain  his  existence.     For  a  man,  whether  he  be  wise 

or  ignorant,  is  a  part  of  Nature,  and  all  that  through  which  anyone  is 

■  deiennined  toacli-on,  must  be  referred  to  the  power  of  Nature,  in  so  far 

Ituunely  as  this  power  can  be  denned  through  the  nature  of  this  or  that 

tnan.      For  niai),  whether  he  be  led  by  Reason,  or  by  desirt  alone:,  does 

nothing  save  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  rules  of  Nature"  {Trax:l. 

/>*./.,  Ch.  2,  §  v.). 

These  passages  s^^ih^  to  bear  out  that  interpretation  of 
Spinoza's  teaching  which  most  critics  have  deduced  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  leading  principles.  For  what 
.Other  meaning  can  they  bear,  except  that,  in  a  world  where 
all  that  is  actual  is  necessary,  all  things  are  equally  real  as 
expressions  of  God,  and  virtue  and  vice  are  alike  natural  ? 
Does  it  not  follow  that  man  is  determined  as  an  animal  or  a 
stone  is.  and  that  the  bad  man  '  expresses '  God  no  less  than 
the  good  ? 

This  interpretation,  however,  Is  open  to  the  serious  dlfficuhy 
that  Spinoza  himself  does  not  admit  It  as  the  logical  issue  of 
his  principles.  On  the  contrary  he  develops  from  his  leading 
ideas  quite  other,  and  opposite,  consequences.  "  The  inevit- 
able necessity  of  things,"  he  tells  us  in  Letter  4.3,  formerly  49, 
"  destroys  neither  divine  nor  human  laws.  For  the  teachings 
of  morality,  whether  or  not  they  receive  the  form  of  a  law 
from  God  himself,  are  yet  divine  and  wholesome,  and  whether 
the  good  which  necessarily  follows  from  virtue  and  the  love 
of  God  be  received  by  us  from  God  as  a  Judge,  or  whether  it 
issues  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature,  it  will  not  on 
tlia.t  account  be  the  more  or  the  less  desirable  ;  as  neither,  on 
;  the  other  hand,  are  the  evils  which  follow  from  bad  actions 
the  less  to  be  feared  because  they  follow  from  them  neces- 
sarily." We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  Spinoza  not  only 
works  out  a  theory  of  ethics  and  of  politics  on  the  basis  of 


'  1  Hjr  iMm,  because,  as  I  hope  10  show  in  the  sequel,  tliMc  psusages  unquestioji- 
•faly  beat  for  Spiftoia  a  very  diffefc^nl  Hl'Catiing,  aAd  ue  ihe  pfenuses  cf  lor  other 
condosioaa. 
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these  principles,  but  regards  them  as  indispensable  to  any 
such  theory.  It  may  of  course  be  contended  that  he  does 
not  develop  his  principles  logically,  but  either  accommodates 
them  to  the  conditions  of  the  moral  life,  or  forces  the  facts  of 
the  moral  life  to  conform  to  his  first  principles.  Neither  of 
these  hypotheses  can,  however,  be  lightly  accepted  in  the 
present  case.  The  one  would  be  too  much  at  variance  with 
the  lexical  rigour  and  severity  of  his  thought ;  the  other 
would  clash  with  that  endeavour  to  understand  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  human  welfare  or  happiness,  which  was  the 
origin  and  end  of  all  his  speculative  analysis  and  criticism. 
The  adoption  of  either  alternative  would  raise  more  difficulties 
in  the  interpretation  of  Spinoza's  thought  than  it  would  solve. 
Whether  his  principles  admit  of  being  so  stated  as  to  render 
both  unnecessary,  depends  on  the  measure  tn  which  he 
recognises  difference  as  well  as  unity,  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  we  shall  devote  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   V. 


UNITY  AND    DIFFERENCE. 


The  question  whether  Spinoza's  leading  principle  explains 
and  maintains  the  differences  of  things,  or  merely  reduces 
them  all  to  illusions  of  finite  thought,  is  one  which  demands 
careful  examination.  In  the  one  case  we  should  get  a  con- 
crete universal,  in  the  other  only  an  abstract  unity.  The 
one  would  give  life  and  meaning  to  the  world  of  knowledge 
and  of  existence,  the  other  would  be  merely  '  the  lion's  den " 
where  all  that  enters  is  lost.  It  is  this  latter  view  which  is 
enerally  accepted  as  true,  and  so  far  as  our  exposition  has 
gone  there  would  seem  to  he  some  reason  for  adopting  it. 
For  the  burden  of  the  argument  thus  far  has  been,  that  God 
has  no  'other.'  that  nothing  is  independent  of  him,  that  all 
exists  and  acts  only  in  and  through  him,  that  Man  is  not  a 
Causa  sui.  that  contingency  of  volition  is  an  illusion,  and  that 
lUm&n  thought  and  action  are  as  much  necessitated  in 
ccordancc  with  universal  laws  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides.  What  other  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  this,  than 
that  all  distinction  and  difference  are  but  a  miragc^  produced 
by  human  imagination  ;  that  from  God's  point  of  view  a  man 
is  no  higher  than  a  stonCj  and  the  virtuous  man  is  no  more 
real  than  the  vicious  ;  that,  sub  aeternitatis  specie,  sense  and 
time  are  no  more  than  forms  of  finite  thought,  and  thought 
itself  but  an  epiphenomenon  or  accident  of  the  universe? 

Spinoza  himself,  however,  gives  no  countenance  to  this 
deduction  from  his  principles.  He  develops  them  in  fact 
along  the  very  opposite  lines.  So  far  from  holding  that  God 
conceived  as  the  principle  of  all  knowing  and  being,  or  the 
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universality  of  law,  reduces  all  things  to  a  blank  featumless 
identity,  he  maintams  that  in  this  way  alone  does  each  thing 
and  being  come  to  its  rights,  because  only  thus  does  it  acquire 
the /(M/'f-r  to  maintain  itself  and  reaiise  its  distinctive  quali- 
ties ;  and  further  that  the  difference  and  distinction  in  Nature 
is  the  ntftssary  expression  of  the  unity  of  Nature,  and  not  in 
contradiction  therewith. 

To  appreciate  the  process  of  thought  by  which  Spinoza 
attains  these  results,  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  that] 
conception  of  Dots  sive  Natura  from  which  he  starts.  This' 
conception  of  God  as  the  Immanent  Cause  of  all  reality  is 
attained  at  an  early  period  of  his  mental  development,  for  we 
find  in  the  Short  Treatise  two  dialogues,  which — whether  the 
date  of  thejr  composition  is  later  or  earlier  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  book — show  ( i )  that  the  question  of  the  possibility 
and  the  real  nature  of  such  an  Immanent  Activity  was 
occupying  his  mind  long  before  the  Ethics  was  written,  and 
(z)  that  he  had  already  attained  that  distinctive  point  of  view 
which  regards  God,  not  as  the  transitive,  but  as  the  internal, 
cause  of  ail  ihings.  "  You  maintain,"  Reason  argues  as 
against  Desire,  "that  a  cause,  in  so  far  as  it  produces  its 
effects,  must  on  that  account  be  outside  of  them  ;  but  you 
make  this  assertion  because  you  know  only  a  transitive,  and 
not  an  immanent  cause.  The  latter  in  no  way  produces 
anything  outside  of  itself.  Take  as  an  example  the  Under- 
standing, which  is  the  cause  of  its  thoughts.'  I  call  it  a 
cause  in  so  far  as  its  thoughts  depend  on  it,  and  a  whole 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  its  thoughts,  In  the  same  way 
God  is,  in  relation,  to  his  effects  or  creatures,  simply  an  im- 
manent Cause,  while  he  is  a  whole  from  the  second  point  of 
view"  (Dialogue  i).  This  is  Spinoza's  reply  to  the  difficulty 
how  there  can  be  a  Cause  which  is  one  with  its  effects,  and 
,  his  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  last  resort  there  can 
be  no  other  kind  of  causality.  For  in  ca»e^  where  cause  and 
elfect  are  apprehended  by  us  as  separate,  and  external  to  one 


'  Ae  ji  Utcf  dftie  Spinoa  woultl  il  least  hive  htmiatKi  to  s^aSt.  of  ihc  Ufidtr- 
slaniUiig  kks  ilie  Cam*  a(  ila  thi9ii)^his.  In  a  kusc  it  cuut^  have  liccn  niuimainctt 
even  l>y  Ihc  3.UII111T  of  the  Etkut,  but  il  this  later  [leiiod  he  had  recognised  [he  mU- 
leading  associations  of  the  phrasE,  aiul  had  ddintltl/  iJis<carded  it. 
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mother,  Ihey  present  themsdves  as  such,  because  we  know 
only  a  few  of  their  relations.  Did  we  know  them  truly  we 
should  recognise  that  these  relations  are  the  expression  of  a 
deeper   unity. 

This  idea  of  a  Whole  which  is  neither  constituted  by  a 
simple  compounding  of  parts,  nor  active  save  in  and  throug^h 
them,  is  worked  out  in  the  Ethics  under  the  forms  of  thought 
that  were  current  at  the  period.  Substance,  Attribute,  and 
Mode;  and  if  wt  often  feel  these  categories  to  be  a  cramping 
and  distorting  medium  of  expression,  we  need  not  tie  down 
Spinoza's  thought  to  our  use  of  these  terms.  What  he  seeks 
to  express  js  the  notion  of  a  Causa  sui,  free,  not  in  the  sense 
of  having  an  undetermined  wilt,  but  in  the  sense  of  having 
nothing  external  to  it  which  might  constrain  its  nature,  the 
ijnmanent  cause  therefore  of  all  that  is,  and  from  which  and 
through  which  all  that  is  real  comes  into,  and  continues  in 
being.  This  is  the  leading  thought  even  in  the  first  Book  of 
the  Elkics,  and  in  the  other  Books  of  that  work  it  simply 
becomes  more  explicit  when  the  phrase  Deus  sive  Natura 
takes,  for  the  most  part,  the  place  of  Substantia.  It  is 
a  deduction  from  this,  that  "  in  the  nature  of  things  there 
is  nothing  contingent,  but  ail  things  arc  determined  from  the 
necessity  of  the  divtni:  nature  to  exist  and  to  operate  in  a 
definite  way"  (Part  i,  Prop.  29).  The  laws  of  Nature  are 
therefore  God's  laws ;  and  ail  that  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  them  is  not  only  necessary,  but  is  also  in  harmony  with 
his  will.  Jt  follows  also  that  "  all  things  and  works  which  are 
in  Nature  are  perfect  "  {Short  Treatise.  Part  i,  Ch.  6,  §  9). 
For  all  "  things  have  been  produced  by  God  with  the  highest 
perfection,  seeing  that  they  have  followed  necessarily  from  a 
g-iven  most  perfect  nature"  (Part  I,  Prop,  33.  Schol,  2). 

These  propositions  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  con- 
clusion ( I )  that  all  things  and  beings  are  not  only 
d'etermined,  but  determined  in  the  same  way;  and  (2)  that 
all  things  and  beings  are  not  only  perfect,  but  have  the  same, 
or  an  equal  perfection.  Both  these  inferences,  however,  are 
at  variance  with  Spinoza's  own  statements.  To  take  the 
latter  point  first.  While  he  asserts  that  each  object  is 
perfect    when    viewed    in    its    place    within    the    whole,    he 
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does  not  hold  that  each  is  of  the  same  value  as  an  expression 
of  that  whole.  To  prove  the  first  part  of  this  statement  he 
lakes  pains  to  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
term  perfection  and  what  he  regards  as  the  proper  use  of  it. 
As  commonly  employed,  it  means  either  the  fitness  of  a 
thing  for  some  particular  end  Or  pUTpose^or  else  it  means  the 
conformity  of  a  particular  thing  with  a  general  or  universal 
notion  which  we  have  formed  by  noting  the  resemblances  of 
many  objects.  In  the  former  case  the  judgment  upon  the 
perfection  or  imperfection  of  any  object  or  being  depends  on 
our  point  of  view,  and  varies  therewith.  Us  defect  is  that  it 
leaves  the  matter  at  the  mercy  of  each  man.  and  presumes  to 
find  in  human  desire  the  end  of  the  natural  order.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  we  who  first  refer  things  to  general 
classes  or  species,  and  then  affect  to  declare  that  the  objects 
which  have  all  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  this  genus  or 
species  are  perfect,  while  those  that  have  only  some  of  these 
features  are  more  or  less  imperfect.  Against  this  labelling  of 
things  with  class  names^  and  calling  it  knowledge,  Spinoza 
wages  an  incessant  war  on  much  the  same  lines  as  Berkeley 
afterwards  followed  in  his  polemic  against  'abstract  ideas.' 
It  Is  a  mere  juggling  with  empty  univeriils,  the  '  base  money ' 
of  thought ;  and  the  charge  of  lending  themselves  to  such 
intellectual  obscurantism  he  brings  against  both  the  Platonists 
and  the  Aristotelians.  To  explain  Peter  they  assign  him  to 
the  class  of  '  rational  animals.'  But  the  real  explanation  of 
Peter  is  not  to  be  found  in  '  Mar  '  or  in  '  Rational  Animal,' 
but  in  the  essence  of  Peter  himself,  that  Is  in  his  own  relation 
to  God.  For  the  objects  of  God's  knowledge  are  not 
luniversals,  but  particulars.  So  early  as  the  Cogitata 
Metapfiysiai,  Spinoza  has  clearly  grasped  this  point, 

"  I  cannot,"  he  says  in  Fart  z,  Cli.  7,  "  pass  over  ihe  view  of  those  who 
hold,  thai  Cod  knows  nothing  except  eternal  thinj^s,  as,  for  example,  the 
angds  and  the  heavens  whkii  they  have  represented  as  unbegotten  and 
incorruplible  in  (heir  oivn  nature,  and  that  he  knows  roihiiig  of  this 
world  except  species,  these  being  also  represented  as  unhcgolten  and 
incorruptible.  .  .  .  But  what  can  be  mine  absurd  than  to  deny  that  Cod's 
knowledge  extends  to  particulars,  seeing  that,  without  the  Concourse  of 
God,  these  things  cannot  exist  even  for  a  moment.  Further,  tlieir  opinion 
comes  to  llii&,  that  God  a  ignorant  of  the  things  which  really  exist ;  •ui'd 
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wtMt  they  attribute  to  God  is  the  knowledge  of  umiveraals,  which  have  no 
extsience  nor  any  essence  save  that  of  particulars.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
ascribe  lo  God  the  knowledge  of  particular  things,  and  deny  that  his 
knowledge  is  of  univerBals,  save  in  so  far  as  he  understands  human 
Diinds." 

Thus  abstract  general  notions  cast  no  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  pat^iculars  which  they  are  supposed  to  embrace.f 
Nay.  they  not  only  give  no  real  knowledge,  they  also  pro- 
duce erroneous  judgments  by  setting  up  a  false  standard  of 
reality,  namely  the  conformity  or  disconforoiily  of  a  thing 
with  a  general  iyfie  of  existence.  Such  a  type  is  not  in 
things,  but  in  our  minds  only.  And  while  it  may  be  useful, 
in  enabling  us  to  remember  or  imagine  a  number  of  things 
at  once  (and  may  be  known  by  God  as  thus  serviceable  for 
man's  memory),  it  is  not  a  constituCwe  idea,  as  it  does  not 
express  the  essence  of  any  particular  thing.  If  it  were 
constitutive,  then  we  would  need  to  conclude,  as  popular 
thought  does,  that  Nature  often  misses  her  ma.rkt  or  turns 
out  very  imperfect  work  (see  Ethics,  Part  4,  Preface),  since 
the  general  notion  we  have  formed  of  plant  or  animal  or 
man  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  found  realised  in  any 
particular  member  of  these  species.  Or,  putting  it  other- 
wise, if  we  are  to  conceive  of  God  as  knowing  and  willing 
universal  forms  or  genera  of  existence,  we  must  conclude 
that  something  has  come  in  to  thwart  his  will,  for  these 
genera  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Nature,  and  the  particular 
objects  that  should  have  been  their  realisation  are  very 
imperfect  embodiments  of  them. 

Now  what  Spinoza  seeks  to  do  is  to  change  this  whole 
point  of  view.  The  change  of  meaning  which  he  gives  to 
the  term  perfection  is  but  a  sign  of  this  more  important 
change.  "  By  perfection,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  understand  Reality  " 
ff/A/or.  Part  4,  Pref,).  "  Reality  and  perfection  are  the 
same  thing "  {IHd.,  Part  2,  Def.  6).  God  is  supremely 
perfect  because  he  has  all  reality  in  himself.  Thus  the 
perfection  of  any  created  thing  means  its  reality,  and  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  imperfection  of  a  thing  would  mean 
simply  that  it  does  not  have  certain  qualities  which  other 
things  have  or  which   Nature  as  a  whole  has.     But   thisl 
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argues  no  imperfection  in  the  particular  thing  itself.  //  has 
no  right  or  claim  to  any  more  reality  or  perfection  than  it 
actually  has,  and  it  is  not  imperfect  though  there  are  many 
qualities  which,  in  comparison  loilk  other  things,  or  with  God, 
are  not  inherent  In  it.  It  is  what  it  is  ;  and  what  it  is  ywt  or 
has  not  neither  detracts  from  the  reality  or  perfection  which 
it  does  have,  nor  affords  any  basis  for  complaint  that  it  has 
not  more  reality.  Had  it  more  qualities  or  reality,  it  would 
not  then  be  what  it  now  is,  but  something  else.  "  A  horse 
would  be  destroyed,  or  lose  its  perfection,  as  much  if  it  were 
changed  into  a  man,  as  if  it  were  changed  into  an  insect" 
(Part  4,  Preface).  Nay,  if  every  horse  were  turned  out  of 
the  same  mould,  or  fashioned  in  complete  accordance  with 
some  ideal  equine  nature,  so  that  each  member  of  what  we 
call  the  same  genus  had  precisely  the  same  perfections,  there 
would  not  be  difierent  horses  at  all ;  a  barren  identity  would 
take  the  place  of  the  varied  qualities  and  perfections  which 
distinguish  particular  things  from  one  another. 

"  Same  say  tbat  God  has  no  kaowtedge  of  particular  uid  transiiory 
Lhtng^,  but  only  of  vnlversals,  which  arc,  in  their  judgment,  impen&ha>ble. 
But  such  a  view  ari&cs  only  from  ignorance,  for  particular  things  alone 
can  have  a  cause;  wnlvefs^H  can  have  none,  because  they  ^ave  no 
existence.  God  therefore  is  the  cause  and  ^ardian  of  particular  things 
alane.  But  if  particular  things  roust  agree  witb  another  nature  [that  is, 
with  a  general  idea],  they  will  not  be  able  to  agree  with  their  own.  nor  to 
bt  what  they  aciually  are.  For  exam p!c,  ifCod  hiid  created  all  men  after 
tlie  likeness  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  he  would  have  created  Adam  only, 
and  tiot  Peter  or  P.iul.  But  on  the  contrary,  God's  peculiar  perfection  is, 
that  he  imparls  to  all  things,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  their  own 
essence  ;  or,  to  put  it  belter,  thit  he  has  ^1  perfection  in  himself"  <^Skirrt 
Treatixr,  Part  f.  Ch.  6). 

That  is  to  say.  each  thing  has  its  own  essential  nature, 
whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  everj'-thing  else  in  Nature. 
It  has  its  own  perfection  and  reality  ;  and  this  is  what 
constitutes  its  existence. 

To  this  the  objection  may  be  madc^  after  all  these 
distinctions  and  dilTerences  are  not  rtal,  but  only  modat, 
or  a  make-believe  of  human  thought ;  they  do  not  exist 
for    the    divine    intelligence,    since    for    it  there  can   be  no 
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fixed  iimits.      Man's  mind  may,  like  a  prism,  break  up  the 
pure  unity  into  difference,  but    for  God,    both   the   variety--- 
and  the  mind  which  knows  it,  are  equally  evanescent  and/* 
illusory. 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  \  can  find  little  in  Spinoza  to 
support  such  a  conclusion,  and  that  it  is  contrary  both  to 
his  leading  principles  and  to  his  line  of  arg-ument.  He 
asserts  indeed  that  '  finite  existence  is  in  part  negation ' 
(Part  I,  Prop,  8,  Schol.  i),  but  it  is  so  'in  part'  only, 
namely  in  so  far  as  no  thing  or  being  can  claim  to  possess 
all  the  qualities  of  existence,  or  be  anything  save  an 
element  in  a  whole  ;  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  that  is  to  say,  in 
virtue  of  the  qualities  and  activities  which  it  does  have,  it  is 
not  only  real,  but  real  for  God,  since  it  is  what  it  is  through 
him.  Again,  when  Spinoza  speaks  of  finite  things,  or  of 
finite  thouffht,  as  modes  of  the  one  Substance,  or  of  its 
Attributes,  he  is  not  seeking  to  show  that  they  are  unreal  or 
illusory,  but  on  the  contrary  that  this  relation  constitutes 
them  real,  or  gives  them  a  definite  place  and  function  in 
that  universe  of  which  God  is  the  immanent  principle. 
Modes  are  the  different  ways  in  which  reality  expresses 
itself.  Thus  while  he  might  admit  that  all  difference  is 
modal,  in  so  far  as  it  is  valid  only  for  distinguishing  parts  of 
the  universe,  or  of  reality,  from  one  another,  and  not  for 
distinguishing  between  what  God  is,  and  what  finite  things 
are;  he  would  not  have  admitted  that  difference  is  merely 
modal.  This  latter  assertion  would  imply  that  difference 
might  be  something  other,  and  better,  than  modal,  and  that 
if  it  is  not,  then  it  must  be  more  or  less  illuso/y.  But  this 
would  be  to  Spinoza  an  unmeaning  statement.  For  while  a 
mode,  or  a  part  of  the  whole,  has  not  the  same  reality  as  the 
whole,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  self-complete,  self-caused,  and 
self-explained  system,  but  exists  only  in  and  through  such  a 
system, — in  Spinoza's  language  'it  exists  not  in  itself  but  in 
another'  ;  yet  it  has  its  own  reality  as  a  part,  nay  a  necessary 
part  of  such  a  system.  The  differences  between  finite  things, 
and  even  between  the  members  of  (what  we  call)  the  same 
class  of  things,  follow  from  God's  nature  with  the  same 
necessity  with  which  he  exists  and  knows  himself.     "  Par- 
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\  ticular  things  are  nothing  but  aflections  of  God's  attributes, 
I  Or  modes  in  which  God's  attributes  are  expressed  in  a 
definite  and  determinate  way"  (Part  I,  Prop.  25,  Coroll.). 
The  necessity  of  things  is  itsetf  sufficient  proof  that  the 
finite,  even  as  finite,  is  neither  an  unreaUty,  nor  an  illusion 
of  human  imagination. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  surely  finite  or  modal  existence  Is  for 
Spinoza  transitory  and  changeable,  while  only  Substance,  or 
God,  is  eternal  \  and  if  so,  how  can  the  former  be  other  than 
an  illusion  of  human  thought ;  how  can  it  be  real  for  God  ? 
The  answer  to  this,  from  Spinoza's  point  of  view,  is,  that  as 
Eternity  does  not  mean  indefinite  duration  of  existence,  so 
neither  dees  change  or  evanescence  mean  unreality.  A 
thing  is  not  more  real  because  it  has  continued  for  a  long 
time  unaltered,  nor  less  real  because  it  undergoes  change. 
The  bubble  on  the  stream  is  not  any  more  of  an  illusion 
than  the  stream  itself.  Rightly  viewed,  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  same  reality.  The  oak  tree  whose  existence  is 
measured  by  centuries  is  not  more  real  than  the  man  who 
has  to  measure  his  by  decades ;  and  the  momentary 
lightning-flash  is  no  more  an  illusion  of  the  senses  than  the 
fixed  stars.  Each  has  its  own  place  and  meaning  in  a  self- 
complete  whole ;  it  exists  and  operates  in  virtue  of  universal 
forces,  and  through  these  alone  can  we  understand  it.  This 
is  Spinoza's  meaning,  when  he  says  that  'time'  is  an  '^«j 
ratwnis^  and  does  not  express  the  nature  of  things.  Time 
or  duration  is  the  first,  and  least  adequate,  form  under  which 
the  human  mind  conceives  things.  It  presents  them  not  as 
necessary  but  as  contingent,  and  in  a  merely  external 
relation  to  one  another.  But  such  knowledge  is  not  really 
knowledge.  What  wc  want  to  know  is  why  things  are  what 
they  are,  that  is,  the  essential  relations  which  constitute 
them.  All  things,  even  the  most  transitory,  may  thus  bc 
conceived  ;  and  so  to  conceive  them  is  not  to  make  them 
unreal,  but  to  place  them  sub  guadam  aetemitatis  sptiie. 
Such  an  eternity,  however,  does  not  mean  indefinite  duration 
of  existence,  but  simply  necessity  of  existence.  Thus  the 
modal  existence  of  the  '  snow  fall  in  the  river,  a  moment 
white  then  gone  forever/  is  an  'eternal  truth'  for  him  who 
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undei^tands  its  nature  and  conditions,  no  less  than  the 
modal  existence  of  the  'eternal  hills.'' 

In  respect  of  necessity  then,  there  Is  no  difference 
between  the  existence  of  one  thing,  or  mode,  and  another. 
Even  tlie  modes  of  human  imagination  are  necessary,  and 
wholly  real.  They  are  erroneous,  and  fruitful  in  error,  only 
when  they  are  taken  for  something  other  than  they  are. 
The  peasant  and  the  astronomer  both  see  the  sun  at  an 
apparent  distance  of  200  feet  (see  Part  4,  Prop.  I,  Schol), 
yet  only  the  former  is  deceived.  The  astronomer  is  not  led 
astray,  not  because  he  can  explain  away  the  illusion,  but 
because  by  understanding  the  phenomenon  It  is  no  longer 
for  him  in  any  respect  unreal  or  illusory. 

Yet — to  r«ume  the  thread  of  our  argument — this  universal 
necessity  of  all  things  and  beings  does  not  involve  the 
reduction  of  all  things  to  identity  or  sameness,  either  by 
treating  them  all  as  equalEy  unreal  in  comparison  with  God, 
or  by  investing  them  alt  with  equal  reality  because  they  all 
express  his  nature.  The  former  alternative  is  ruled  out  by 
the  fact,  that  things  have  no  existence  save  in  God,  and, 
while  they  are  real,  they  are  so  only  in  virtue  of  this  relation. 
Thus,  in  so  far  as  they  exist  they  express  God,  or  God 
necessarily  expresses  himself  in  them.  To  condemn  a 
particular  thing,  because  it  is  not  the  whole  of  Reality  or 
God,  is  like  condemning  the  hand  because  it  is  only  a  hand, 
and  not  the  whole  body.      We  gain  nothing  by  seeking  to 


'C£  Ethics,  PmI  4,  Prer.  "  By  perfeclipp  in  general  I  shall  undcrsiand,  as  I 
^liave  nid.  Reality  ;  Lhat  is,  the  euencc  of  each  [hing  in  so  lar  as  it  cxisCs  and 
opmtei  in  a.  dclinili-'  way,  n»  mieunt  beimff  takin  ef  its  darathn.  For  no 
puiiculM  vhing  can  be  mill  t«  b«  on  that  ftcconnl  more  pcrCMt,  becawM  it  huu 
p«M>m]  in  eiiite^DCc  for  a  lunger  time:  since  tlie  duration  of  thicgs  oinnol  b« 
deicrmined  from  Iheir  essence;  iivajsmtich  as  (he  essence  of  things  inuoiues  no 
definite  and  dctciminate  time  of  exiilence;  but  every  object,  whelhet  i!  b?  more 
at  Im  perfect,  will  he  able  to  pciai^i  always  in.  existence  with  the  same  farce 
with  which  it  begins  to  eiist.  And  m>  all  things,  are  in  thjt  respect  equal." 
Spiooea's  argument  is,  time  i$  not  in  things ;  it  lins  nut  ifiat  Itind  uf  reality. 
But  it  (J  a  toim  of  human  thought.  Il  hat  therefore  that  reality.  Vet  it  is  not 
the  hel  or  highnt  way  in  wliich  man  esH  think  things.  Thetefoie,.  as  conipaftrd 
with  wh»l  Spinota  regatda  as  a  tnter  WAy  iif  gruping  things,  vii.  through  Iheir 
own  Inner  nature,  it  muM  be  in  gical  imri  unreal,  Kring  thai  the  highcat  kind  of 
knowledge  does  not  enpre&s  iiulf  in  Ihii  mcdt  of  thinLing. 
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annul  the  part,  if  the  life  of  the  whole  is  in  it ;  we  only 
impoverish  the  notion  of  the  whole  itself.  And  the  latter 
alternative  is  excluded  by  the  systematic  character  of 
Reality  ;  that  is,  by  those  difTerences  which  are  the  necessary' 
expression  of  the  unity  of  Kature.  This  is  the  point  we 
have  now  to  prove,  namely  that  according  to  Spinoza  reality 
is  systematic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  whole  not  in  spite  of.  but 
in  virtue  of,  the  different  modes  in  which  it  \&  re\'ealed. 

It  is  not  enough,  I  think,  to  admit  that  Spinoza  aims  at 
this  result,  though  inconsis^lently  with  his  own  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  principles  from  which  he  starts,  and 
with  which,  Jn  the  main,  he  works,  rest  upon  a  recognition 
of  this  idea.  But,  since  this  is  a  much>disputed  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  forward  the  grounds  for  taking  this  view 
of  his  teaching.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  note  his  super- 
session of  the  popular  dualism,  Deus^ti  Natura,  by  the 
monistic  principle,  Dfjis  sivi  Natura.  This  substitution,  as 
we  have  already  said,  occurs  very  early  in  his  philosophical 
development,  and  it  de^nttely  marks  the  advance  of  his 
thought  from  the  conception  of  an  abstract  unity  to  that  of 
la  concrete  whole.  Both  in  the  SJiort  Treatise  and  in  the 
\Ethi(s,  the  prevailing  conception  is,  that  God  is  the  ail-real, 
apart  from  whom  nothing  can  exist  or  operate ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  God  necessarily  expresses  himself  in 
Nature,  and  constitutes  it  a  whole.  He  is  the  Immanent, 
not  the  transitive  Cause,  both  of  the  Universe  as  a  whole 
and  of  every  object  in  it  The  results  o^  this,  the  greatest 
of  all  Spinoza's  ideas,  we  cannot  now  develop.  Some  of 
them  will  appear  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  meaning 
of  the  conatus  stse  conservandi  arid  the  Jus  Naturae.  It  is 
at  least  indisputable  that  Spinoza  uses  the  conception  of 
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God  as  the  Immanent  Cause  of  Nature  to  Indicate  that 
unity  in  difference '  which  makes  reality  a  systematic  whole. 
Secondly,  the  categories  of  Substance,  Attribute,  and 
fMode  are  employed  to  express  the  self-contained,  and  self- 
dependent,  nature  of  reality  as  a  whole :  and  not  to  express 
different  degrees  of  reality  or  of  unreality.  Substance  is  not 
a  reality,  if  conceived  apart  from  the  attributes  which  'con- 
stitute  its   essence ' ;    and    modes,   or   aBections,    are   not 
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accidents  of  Substance,  but  the  ways  in  which  it,  or  its 
attributes,  of  necessity  express  themselves.  Thus  difference 
is  of  the  essence  of  this  ultimate  unity.  Nay,  not  only 
difference,  but  the  differences  which  actually  exist,  "  Thing^s 
could  have  been  brought  about  by  God  in  no  other  way,  and 
in  no  other  order,  than  they  have  been  brought  to  pass.  .  .  . 
For  if  things  could  have  been  of  another  nature,  or  have 
been  determined  to  operation  in  another  way,  so  that  the 
order  of  nature  would  have  been  different,  then  God's  nature 
would  aJso  be  different  from  what  it  is  now"  (Part  I,  Prop. 
33,  and  Dem.).  "That  each  thing  is  what  it  is,  depends 
simply  on  God's  decree  and  will  "  {Ibid.,  Schol.  2}.  To 
conceive  God  as  free  to  produce,  or  not  to  produce,  things, 
or  as  free  to  produce  them  in  any  order  or  way,  wouid  be  to 
attribute  to  him  not  a  perfection,  but  an  imperfection. 
Determination  to  self-manifestation  or  self-expression  is  not 
a  limit  upon  God's  freedom,  but  the  very  nature  of  perfect 
freedom. 

Thirdly,  each  thing  not  only  '  expresses '  God,  but  does  so 
in  a  definite  and deUrniinafe  way^  peculiar  to  itself  Indeed, 
each  is  called  a  mode,  just  because  it  has  a  definite  existence,  A 
or  reveals  God  in  a  way  or  tniwHer  which  notSiing  else 
could,  If  A  could  reveal  God  in  the  way  in  which  B  does, 
then  its  existence  would  be  that  of  B,  and  not  that  which  it 
now  has.  "  Particular  things  are  nothing  save  affections  of 
God's  attributes,  or  modes  by  which  God's  attributes  arc 
expressed  in  a  definite  and  determinate  way"  (Part  I,  Prop. 
25,  Coroll.).  Thus  while  a  thing  is  not  understood,  until  it 
is  related  to  the  principle  of  all  existence,  yet  this  principle 
does  not  '  devour  its  offspring,'  but  endows  each  particular 
thing  and  being  with  that  peculiar  existence,  or  mode  of 
existence,  which  differentiates  it  from  every  other  part  of 
Nature.  Spinoza  even  conceives  of  each  object  as  having  a 
certain  definite  individuality  of  its  own — not  as  against  God, 
for  no  thing  or  person  has  any  individuality  a^rnVw/  God,  but 


'  "  CtrfB  it  d^tf Tin: Halo  moji/"  is  a  [jlirtis*  which,  1  sbouU  Say,  SpJnQja-  ms 
hundtcils  of  times,  in  dchcribing  how  mcb  parcictilar  thing  is  detcnnitied  l>y  God 
to  ezitt  aod  ner^se.     Evidently  he  thou^hi  il  of  iome  inportsnce. 
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as  against  the  other  things  m  Nature,  these  being  no  less  a 
part  of  the  whole  than  it  is  itself.  Thus  \o  know  each 
object  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  its  function  in  Nature, 
or  the  mode  in  which  Uiq  real  is  m^ealed  in  and  through  it. 
And  functions,  or  modes  of  existence,  do  not,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  go  according  to  species  or  genera.  It  is  not 
enough,  to  say  that  things  have  different  modes  of  existence, 
or  reveal  God  differently,  according  as  they  are  inorganic 
objects,  or  plants,  or  animals,  or  men.  This  is  part  of  the 
truth,  but  a  part  which,  tatien  alone,  is  very  misleading. 
The  function,  and  mode  of  existence,  of  one  plant  is  not  the 
satHi  as  that  of  another,  neither  is  one  man's  mode  of 
existence,  or  his  rcalitj-,  identical  with  that  of  another.  Each 
thing  has  its  own  definite  and  determined  nature — not  in 
spite  of  the  de[>cndence  of  each  upon  ihc  whole,  but  in 
virtue  of  such  dependence.  To  understand  the  particular 
through  these  relations  which  constitute  it  a  definite  part  of 
the  universe  is  the  task  of  science  and  of  philosophy. 

These  leading  principles,  then,  seem  to  me  conclusive 
regarding  Spinoza's  general  point  of  \l'e:vi.  They  can  be 
supported,  however,  by  explicit  statements,  in  which  he  not 
only  admits  that  difference  is  consistent  with  unity,  but 
treats  it  as  the  necessar>-  counterpart  of  unity  ;  statements, 
that  is  to  say.  in  which  he  contends  that  all  things  are  perfect, 
or  real,  in  so  far  as  each  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole,  and 
yet  that  each  has  not  the  same,  or  an  equal  reality  (or 
perfection),  and  could  not  have,  if  it  were  to  enter  into  a 
coherent  order,  and  constitute  along  with  others  universam 
Nnturam.  Take,  first  of  all,  an  idea  which  we  find  in 
his  philosophy  as  early  as  the  Cogttala  Mttaphysica,  that  the 
universe  and  all  things  in  it,  even  those  which  we  call 
material,  are  alive,  nay  alive  with  God.  Such  an  idea  lies 
open  to  the  objection,  that  it  obliterates  ail  distinctions  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  reach  a  mystical  unity  in  which  there  are 
none  ;  and  that  by  ascribing  life  to  all  things  it  places  all 
finite  things  and  beings  on  the  same  level,  or  even  makes 
each  of  thtm  divine.  Spinoza  himself,  however,  answers 
this  objection  by  anticipation  {Ethics.  Part  2,  Prop.  13. 
SchoL):    "All    particular    things    ifndividud)    are    animate. 
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though  in  different  degrees.  For  of  every  thing  there  is 
necessarily  an  idea  in  God,  of  which  God  is  the  cause,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  body;  and  thus 
whatever  we  have  said  regarding  the  idea  of  the  human 
body  must  necessarily  be  said  regarding  the  idea  of  any 
thing.  Yet  this  affords  no  ground  for  denying  that  ideas 
differ  from  one  another  as  the  objects  themselves  do,  and 
that  one  is  more  excellent  than  another,  and  contains  more 
reality,  according  as  the  object  of  the  one  is  more  excellent 
than  the  object  of  the  other,  and  contains  more  reality." 
Thus  the  idea  (or  the  soul)  of  the  human  body  does  not 
cease  to  be  distinguishable,  and  different,  from  the  idea  of 
other  things,  although  the  idea  of  each  exists  only  in  and 
through  God.  For  ideas  and  objects  alike  differ  in  the 
'degree  of  their  reality.  The  reality  of  anything,  or  the  kind 
of  life,  or  soul,  which  it  has,  Js  to  be  csttmaled,  as 
Spinoza  often  says,  by  the  number  of  qualities  which 
characterise  it,  or  (as  he  puts  it  in  other  passages)  by  its 
power  of  acting  and  of  suffering,  but  especially  of  acting. 
The  more  energies  and  capacities  it  has,  "the  more  things  it 
is  fitted  for,"  the  more  reality  or  perfection  does  it  have. 
Thus,  if  all  things  are  alii-e  with,  and  through  the  power  of, 
God,  while  each  has  all  it  needs  to  attain  its  own  perfection, 
they  all  dilTer  from  one  another  in  the  forms  in  which  their 
life  expresses  itself,  or  in  the  things  for  which  they  are 
fitted.  The  perfection  of  each  object  depends  upon  its  place 
in  the  whole,  and  is  determined  through  the  unity  of  Nature 
to  have  its  own  definite  and  distinctive  capacities.  The 
reality  of  an  object  is  measured  by  the  number  of  properties! 
it  has.  these  being  the  way,  and  the  degree,  in  which  it 
expresses  the  principle  of  the  Universe.  Thus  all  created 
things  constitute  a  whole  which  is  essentially  '  coherent  '  and 
'concatenated  '  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  being  parts  of  a  whole, 
they  must  differ  in  their  qualities,  powers,  and  degrees  of 
reaiity,  as  a  unity  of  identical  parts  is  inconceivable  and 
Impossible  even  for  God  to  think  or  will. 

This  genera!  idea  of  unity  as  expressing  itself  necessarily 
in  difference  Spinoza  does  not  work  out  in  detail,  except  in 
one  or  two  spheres.      In  the  main  he  regards  the  detailed 
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development  of  this  as  the  work  which  Natural  Science 
is  called  upon  to  accomplish,  and  in  the  Tract,  dt  Intell. 
Emend,  he  has  given  valuable  suggestions  regarding  the 
principles  and  the  method  of  such  an  enquiry.  His  own 
applications  of  the  principle  are  for  the  most  part  within 
the  spheres  of  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Religion.  Strongly 
metaphysical  as  he  is,  his  chief  interest  in  Metaphysic  is  that 
\he  may  thereby  secureastable  foundation  forman's  practical 
life.  Thus  it  ia  natural  that  the  diflerence  upon  which  he 
chiefly  dwells  should  be  that  between  the  virtuous  man  and 
the  man  who  is  led  by  his  passions. 

The  proof  of  this  distinction  is  not  possible  without  a 
careful  study  of  the  characteristic  qualities  or  the  powers  of 
each  of  these  moral  oppoaites.  Such  an  analysis  alone 
furnishes  that  '  adequate  idea  '  of  the  question,  which  brings 
with  it  a  self-evidencing  certitude.  And  this /rffp/"  (which 
forms  the  chief  problem  in  the  last  three  books  of  the  Eihics) 
will  occupy  us  immediately.  But  the  point  before  us  at  the 
moment  is,  whether  Spinoza  does  treat  the  immanent  cause, 
or  principle  of  unity,  which  necessarily  animates  all  things,  as 
destroying  the  possibility  of  any  moral  distinction  between 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  That  is  to  say,  does  he  him- 
self believe — putting  aside,  for  the  moment  merely,  the 
question,  whether  he  has  good  grounds  for  the  belief  or  not 
— that  the  existence  of  all  things  in  and  through  God  makes 
goodness  no  more  real,  or  powerful,  than  badness,  and  gives 
to  the  wicked  the  same  title  to  exist  as  it  gives  to  the 
righteous?  This  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow  from  what 
has  already  been  proved  regarding  the  non-moral  character  of 
the  universe  as  a  whole,  its  apparent  indifference  to  virtue, 
and  tlie  fact  that  the  bad  man  acts  through  the  same 
necessity  as  the  good.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sptno2a  neither  draws  this  conctusion,  nor  recognises  its 
validity.  He  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  moral 
distinction  springs  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  things 
distinguished,  and,  instead  of  being  annulled  by  the  universal 
activity  of  God,  is  thereby  alone  rendered  possible.  In  a 
striking  passage  {Letler  33,  formerly  36)  he  says,  "  I  wish  it 
to  be  noted  that  although  the  works  of  the  righteous  (that  is, 
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of  those  who  have  a  clear  idea  of  God,  by  relation  to  which 
all  their  deeds,  and  even  their  thoughts,  are  determined),  and 
of  the  wicked  (that  is,  of  those  who  do  not  possess  the  idea 
of  God.  but  only  the  ideas  of  earthly  thing?  iq  relation  to 
which  their  deeds  and  thoughts  are  determined),  and  indeed 
of  all  things  which  exist,  necessarily  issue  from  God's  eternal 
laws   and    decrees,  and    continually  depend   upon    God,  yet 
they  differ  from  one  another  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in 
essence.      For  although  the  mouse  equally  with   the  angel, 
and  sadness  as  well  as  joy,  depend  upon  God.  yet  the  mouse 
cannot  be  a  sort  of  angel,  nor  sadness  a  kind  of  joy."     And 
in  a  still   more  suggestive  passage  {^Letter  19,  formerly  32) 
he  5ays,  "  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  wicked  express  the  will 
of  God  in  their  own  way  ;  yet  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
by  any  means  put  on  the  same  level  as  the  good ;  for  the 
greater  the  perfection  anything  has,  the  more  does  it  partake 
of  divinity,  and  the  more  does  it  express  God's  perfection. 
And  as  the  good  have  immeasurably  more  perfection  than 
the  bad.  their  virtus  cannot  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  virtm  of  the  bad,  since  the  bad  are  destitute  of  the 
divine  love  which  issues  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  by 
which  we  are,  humanly  speaking,  said  to  be  the  servants  of 
God.      Nay,  since    the    bad    do    not    know    God,  they   are 
only  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  the  workman,  which  is  of  service 
without    knowing    il,    and    is    worn    out    in    that    service  ; 
while    the    good,    on    the    contrary,    serve    with    intelli- 
gence  {<i}nscii    sirviunt),  and    by   their    service   attain    to 
[higher  perfection."     These  passages  are  conclusive,  as  regards 
Spinoza's  own  interpretation  of  his  principles.       And  they 
simply  put  in  an  emphatic  way  the  result  of  the  course  of 
thought  which  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  Ethics.     The 
further  question  as    to   the   intrinsic    value  of  the    train    of 
thought  so  developed  will  occupy  our  attention  directly. 

Meantime,  another  distinction  which  Spinoza  recognises 
within  the  unity  of  the  whole  deser\*es  remark,  namely,  that 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  His  view  on  this  point 
is  apt  to  be  hidden  from  us  by  the  fact  that  he  makes  use  of 
the  term  '  appttitus'  to  express  both  the  desires  of  the 
animals  and  human  desires.     Probably  this  double  use  of  the 
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term  arises  partly  from  antagonism  to  the  Cartesian  viewj 
that  the  lower  aiiimaLs  are  both  irrational  and  insentient, 
and  is  intended  a*  a  protest  against  such  a  severing  of  the 
threads  that  link  all  creation  together.  One  who  held  that 
even  the  distinction  between  "dead  matter'  and  intelligent 
beings  was  not  an  absolute  separation  or  opposition,  since 
even  material  objects  might  be  said  to  have  a  soul,  was 
little  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  doctrine  that  animals  have 
no  souls.  Accordingly  SpJnosa  recognises  a  much  closer 
affinity  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  than  Descartes 
had  done.  Yet  he  is  far  from  identifying  them,  or  even 
treating  their  -  ajtpetiius'  as  the  same.  Though  maintaining 
that  animals  can  feel  but  cannot  think,  while  men  can  do 
both,  he  holds  that  even  the  feeling  which  is  common  to 
both  is  not  the  same  in  each. 

"  The  ernoiions  of  the  amiwals  which  arc  called  irrational,  differ  as  much 
irom  the  emouons  of  men,  as  ilieir  nature  differs  /rom  human  nature. 
Poth  the  bofsc  and  the  mapj  indeed,  are  moved  by  the  desire  of  pro- 
crealion,  but  in  Lhe  former  cas^e  the  desire  \%  an  equine  one,  in  the  latler 
human.  Sa  3I5C1  ihe  inslincls  and  appeliles  pf  insects,  of  fisties,  ^ud  of 
birds  must  each  have  their  own  peculiar  character"  (Part  3,  I*rop.  57, 
iichol.).  Krotn  the  same  point  of  view  we  are  told,  "Reason  teaches  us 
the  necessity,  if  we  seek  our  welfare,  of  uniiing  with  men,  but  not  with 
brutes,  or  with  objects  whose  nature  is  different  from  human  nature  1  but 
Ihe  same  right  which  they  have  over  us  we  have  over  ibem.  Yea, 
liecause  the  right  of  each  thing  is  defined  by  the  nirtui,  at  power,  of  each, 
men  have  far  more  right  over  the  brutes  than  they  have  over  men.  I  do 
(lot  indeed  deny  that  brutes  fee!  («/t/i>rf);  but  I  deny  that,  on  that 
account,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  look  to  our  advantagCj  and  make  use  of 
Uiem  as  we  fvlease,  and  treat  them  as  best  suits  ub  ;  since  they  do  not 
afrce  in  nalure  with  us,  and  their  emotions  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
human  emotions"  (Part  4,  Prop.  37,  Schol.  1).  "Every  one  looVs  with 
admiration  upon  traits  in  the  animals  which  he  would  exociate  and  regard 
with  aversion  if  displayed  by  men,  such  as  the  wars  of  bees  and  the 
jealousy  of  doves.  For  while  these  are  forbidden  to  men,  we  regard  the 
ajiimals  as  all  the  more  perfect  because  they  are  thus  endowed" (Zv/A/' 
19,  formerly  3a). 

That  b  to  say,  the  perfection  of  an  animal  consists  in  the 
qualities  which  constitute  it  an  animal,  and  not  a  man,  or  a 
stone  i  and  in  the  same  way  the  perfection  of  a  man  depends 
tlpon  the  distinctive  desires  and  capacities  which  difTerenliate 
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him  from  animal  and  stone  alike,  and  even  from  every  other  ^ 
individual     man.       These    distinctions    are     the    necessary 
expression  of  that  life  which  "  lives  through  all  life,"  and  are 
not  annulled  by  it. 

To  sum  up  the  main  points  of  the  argument  in  this 
chapter.  We  have  seen  that  all  things  which  exist  are 
perfect.  They  have  indeed  no  absolute  or  self- complete 
perfection  ;  for  such  perfection  belongs  only  to  the  whole 
system  of  existence,  or  the  all-real.  But  th^  share  in  this 
perfection,  in  so  far  as  they  are  parts,  and  necessary  parts,  of 
the  whole.  They  have  all  the  reality  which  parts  can  have, 
and  they  could  only  be  other  than  they  are  were  the  whole 
Order  to  which  they  belong  different  from  what  it  is.  Where 
nothing  is  contingent,  or  accidental,  but  all  is  determined 
necessarily  according  to  the  laws  of  God's  nature,  nothing  can 
be  /wperfect.  Thus  it  is  not  reverence,  but  the  pre- 
sumpttiousness  of  ignorance,  which  leads  men  to  speak  of 
Nature  missing  her  way,  or  of  God's  will  being  thwarted  by 
forces,  or  persons,  outside  of  him.  How  is  this  even 
fconceivable,  when  the  very  e^tislencc  of  these  forces,  or 
persons,  would  at  once  cease  were  it  not  for  God's  continuous 
activity?  The  actual  being  of  things  proves  them  to  have 
all  the  reality  which  they  can  have,  for  this  is  just  God's  life 
and  enei^  expressing  itself  in  a  definite  and  determinate 
way.  And  while  we  may  imagine  things  to  be  more  perfects 
this  is  possible  only  because  we  refer  them  to  abstract  general] 
classes,  and  do  not  grasp  the  actual  essence  of  each  thing  asV 
it  is  in  and  for  God,  or  as  it  is  linked  to  the  universal  order  of 
Nature.  Did  we  really  know  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  i>. 
in  the  determinate  mode  in  which  it  expresses  God,  we  would 
not  define  it,  as  the  logicians  do,  through  genera  and 
difference,  but  through  the  actual  essence  of  the  thing,  that  is 
through  the  necessary  relationship  in  which  it  stands  to 
everything  else  in  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  God,  It  is 
this  '  actual  essence  '  of  the  particular  thing  which  gives  it  the 
reality  a.nd  perfection  it  enjoys.  Its  peculiar  place  and 
function  in  the  common  order  of  existence  is  its  perfection  ; 
but  harmony  with  some  class  notion,  which,  by  grasping 
tc^ether    only    common     features    of    things,    explains    no 
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particular    existence,    does    not    express    tKe    perfection    of 
anything. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  two  further  points  of 
view  from  which  we  may  legitimately  speak  of  the  perfection 

iof  things,  (i)  We  may  compare  them  with  one  another  as 
regards  the  measure  or  degree  of  reality  they  have.     In  this 

Wespect  one  will  be  more  pfrfeet  than  another,  if  it  displays 
more  qualities  or  capacities,  or  capacities  of  a  higher  kind. 
Yet  the  less  perfect  in  such  a  comparison  will  not  thereby  be 
shown  to  be  in  any  way  rw perfect.  For  to  be  imperfect 
means  that  the  thing'  is  other  than  it  might,  and  should, 
have  been  ;  and  this  is  impossible,  seeing  that  the  effect 
cannot  be  changed  unless  the  cause  is  changed,  and  the  cause 
is  ultimately  God's  necessary  self-manifestation.  If  the  'less 
perfect"  thing  had  the  qualities  of  the  'more  perfect,'  it 
would  cease  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  fill  the  place  in  Nature 
which  it  does  fill.  To  ascribe  to  trees  the  power  of  talking 
like  men,  would  be,  not  to  increase  their  perfection,  but 
to  destroy  it  altogether.  Trees  that  could  talk  would  be 
neither  trees  nor  men,  but  the  product  of  the  same  '  confused 
thought'  or  imagination,  which  can  think  a  circle  with  the 
properties  of  a  square. 

Admitting,  however,  that  those  things  which  have  tnore 
I  qualities,    or    powers,    are    '  more    perfect,'    or    (to   use    the 

(synonymous  term  which  Spinoza  on  the  whole  prefers) 
■  more  real '  than  those  which  have  fewer  ;  on  what  grounds 
can  we  go  further,  and  distinguish  between  higher  and  lower 
qualities,  or  forms  of  reality,  in  things?  Is  not  all  reality 
necessarily  the  same  in  kind,  diflering  only  in  degree? 
Spinoza  frequently  uses  language  which  seems  to  involve 
this.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  frequently  speaks  of  things 
as  differing  from  one  another  not  only  in  existence,  but  also 
in  essence,  thus  implying  that  distinction  is  not  merely 
quantitative.  Indeed  purely  quantitative  distinction  is  to 
him  an  imaginative  mode  of  thought  And  his  two  ways  of 
speaking  are  easily  seen  to  be  consistent,  if  we  consider  that 
all  reality  is  ultimately  one,  or  self-complete,  and  even  self- 
identical ;  and  yet  that  each  part  of  the  whole  must  be 
qualitatively,  or  in  essence,  different  from  the  other  parts. 
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From  the  former  point  of  view,  "everything  is  animate," 
though  "in  different  degrtes"  ;  from  the  latter,  the  difference 
between  the  nature  of  one  thing  and  that  of  another  is  not  a 
question  of  more  or  less,  or  of  quantity  as  we  see  it  on  a 
first  glance,  but  a  difference  of  essence  or  distinctive  power. 
Mort  or  less  when  used  of  Reality  is  not  a  quantitative,  as 
opposed  to  a  qualitative,  or  an  extrinsic,  as  contrasted  with 
an  intrinsic,  denomination,  but  a  comparison  of  things 
according  to  the  common  principle  in  virtue  of  which  each 
lives  and  moves  and  exercises  its  own  distinctive  functions. 
"  Whatever  exists,  expressea  God's  nature,  or  essence,  in  a 
tUfinite  and  delerminale  way  ;  that  is,  whatever  exists, 
expresses  in  a  definite  and  determinate  way  God's  power, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  thus  from  that  object  a 
certain  effect  must  follow"  (Part  I,  Prop.  36,  Dem.). 

This  is  the  second,  and  the  more  adequate,  point  of  view 
from  which  we  may  judge  things  to  be  more  or  less  real, 
Indeed  the  comparison  of  them  wtth  one  another  is  seen  on 
analysis  to  be  possible  only  through  the  conception  of  a 
principle  which  reveals  itself  in  all  of  them,  but  reveals  itself 
in  each  in  a  definite  and  determinate  way.  If  there  were  no 
unity  immanent  in  all,  there  could  be  no  'common  measure' 
for  distinguishing  the  '  more '  from  the  '  less,'  either  in 
quantity  or  in  quality  ;  while  if  this  immanent  principle  did 
not  expres.s  itself,  and  necessarily  express  itself,  in  each 
object  and  being  in  a  definite  and  determinate  way,  a  com- 
parison of  them  as  parts  of  the  whoEe  with  one  another 
would  be  equally  impossible.  The  '  fdentity  of  indiscernibles' 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  identity  which  Spinoza  seeks  to 
banish  from  human  thought ;  God  himself  does  not  know 
abstract  universals,  but  only  particulars  in  their  difference 
and  variety.  And  to  grasp  each  object  through  its  own 
essence,  or  deBnition,  that  is,  through  the  definite  and 
distinctive  nature  which  it  has  through  and  for  God,  is  the 
true  end  of  human  knowledge. 

Thus  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  (1)  that  all  things  because 
they  exist  arc  real  and  perfect.  This  is  true,  but  only  a 
part  of  [he  truth.  Nor  (2)  is  it  enough  to  add,  that  some 
things  are  more  real,  or  have  greater  [lerfection,  than  others, 
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though  each  has  all  the  reality  which  it  can  have.  For  this 
assertion  at  once  raises  the  question,  how  are  such  com- 
parisons possible ;  how  can  there  be  a  greater  and  a  less,  if 
each  object  has  all  the  perfection  possible  to  it?  (3)  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  by  pushing  back  the  enquiry,  so  as  to 
discover  wherein  precisely  the  reality  of  the  particular  object 
consists.  And  we  have  already  seen  that  its  reality  means 
the  definite  way  in  which  it  expresses  God.  To  understand 
this  modal  existence  in  each  case  is  the  end  of  all  science 
(and  philosophy,  for  only  by  the  slow  labour  of  thought  can 
nve  assig^n  to  the  particular  the  determinate  place  and 
character  which  the  Universe  has  conferred  upon  it.  Thus 
Spinoza's  argument  is,  that  while  each  object  does,  in  virtue 
of  its  intrinsic  relation  to  God,  or  the  whole  of  Reality, 
express  his  qualities,  it  does  so  only  from  a  certain  point  of 
\view,  and  with  more  or  less  adequacy  according  to  the 
i^alities  which  constitute  its  nature.  While  the  unity  of 
Nature  is  immanent  in,  or  organic  to,  all  that  exists,  this 
unity  does  not  cancel,  but  communicates  itself  in,  and  gives 
value  to,  the  differences  between  things.  One  object  can 
have  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  another,  and  c&xi  be 
known  as  having  greater  perfection,  just  because  God  reveals 
himself  in  all,  but  in  each  in  a  peculiar  way. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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THESE  ideas  may  put  us  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
other  question  raised  on  p.  49,  namely,  WhetKer  the 
universal  immanence  and  activity  of  God  do  not  imply  that 

rail  objects  and  persons  alike  are  equally  determined,  and 
determined  in  the  same  way.  If  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
things  and  beings,  so  that  each  is  wholly  dependent,  both  for 
its  essence  and  its  existence,  on  this  necessary  relation,  are 
we  not  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nexus  between  God 
and  man  differs  nothing  from  that  between  God  and  a  piece 
of  matter?  Can  we  conceive  of  human  action  and  volition 
as  necessitated  according  to  universal  laws,  without  at  the 
same  time  putting  these  energies  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
movement  of  the  stars,  or  the  growth  of  the  seed? 

The  difficulty  involved  in  such  a  universal  determinism 
has  proved  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  Sjiinoza's 
philosophy ;  fot.  Schleiermacher's  enthusiastic  recognition  of 
the  id«a  of  absolute  dependence  as  the  essence  of  all  religion 
has  secured  but  few  disciples.  Yet  the  'stone  of  stumbling' 
can  be,  1  think,  in  great  part  removed,  by  giving  due  weight 
in  our  interpretation  of  Spinoza's  thought  to  the  various 
elements  that  enter  into  it. 

The  argument  of  the  Et/tics  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
mind's  activities  are  no  less  determined,  or  necessitated,  than; 

,the  fall  of  the  atone,  or  the  f!ow  of  the  stream.  In  neither 
is  there  any  non -determination,  or  uncaused  efficiency. 
Such  non-determination  could  mean  only  contingency  or 
chance;  and  contingency  is  not  a  quality  which  is  predicable 
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of  things  as  real,  but  only  a  term  by  which  we  indicate  our 
ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  conditions  of  things  in  any 
particular  case.  Thus  ideas,  emotions,  desires  must  have 
definite  causes,  through  which  alone  they  can  be  explained, 
no  less  than  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  or  the  flight  of  the 
eagle.  There  is  no  less  determination  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  for  all  forth-putting  of  energy  in  aily  form  is 

'God's  power  manifesting  itself  in  a  definite  and  determinate 
^y:      So  strongEy  is  Spinoza  impressed  with  this,  that  he 

'not  only  speaks  of  the  human  mind  as  acting  according  to 
fixed  laws,  but  even  describes  it  in  the  De  intclL  Emend,  as 
a  kind  of  'spiritual  automaton.' 

Yet  it  would  be  an  entire  misreading  of  his  attitude,  to 
conclude  that  the  laws  according  to  which  the  mind  is 
determined  to  think  are,  therefore,  the  same  in  kii^d  as  those 
which  regulate  the  fall  of  a  stone  or  tlie  instincts  of  a  bee. 
They  agree  so  far,  viz.  in  the  fact  that  thty  are  equally 
necessary  and  universal  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  diflferent 
rn  character.  For  though  both  the  mind  and  the  stone  are 
determined  or  necessitated,  yet  the  one  is  determined  to 
think,  the  other  to/nlL  The  one  is  a  spiritual  determination, 
the  other  a  phjsical  one. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  appeac  if  we  recall 
to  mind  some  considerations  upon  which  Spinoza  lays  stress. 
In  the  first  place,  he  holds — and  the  main  end  of  the  Ethics 
IS  to  prove  it — that  while  (as  we  have  seen)  the  popular 
conception  of  freedom,  which  means  an  indi^rent  choice 
between  alternative  courses  of  action,  is  an  illusion,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  men  are  conscious  of  their  actions,  but  not 
of  the  causes  from  which  they  spring  ;  yet  there  i>  a  real 

I  freedom,  a  vfra  /i6t'r/<u,.c3^pMc  of  attainment_-hy  man,  and 

I  incapable  of  being  attained  by~any  other  object.  This  true 
freedom  is  not  ruiled~out  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  all 
things,  for  such  necessity  is  the  essential  condition  itf 
freedom,  not  its  opp)osite.  Compulsion  alone  would  be 
incompatible  with  such  freedom,  for  compulsion  means 
action   from  a  necessity  external  to  the  nature  of  the  agent 

\itself;  while  freedom  is  also  action  from  necessity,  but  from 
fhe  necessity  of  the  agent's  own  nature,  i>.  action  from  ff//- 
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dftfnninaticn,  Now,  as  man's  power  to  think  constitutes  his 
distinctive  activity,  the  exercise  of  this  is  his  true  freedom, 
"rtie  power  to  think  truly  or  adequately  is  the  nature  of 
human  reason,  for  "'  it  is  of  the  nature  of  Reason  to  view 
things  not  as  contingent  but  as  necessary,  that  is,  to  grasp 
ihcm  SHd  quadam  aetertiUaUs  specie"  (Part  2,  Prop.  44,  and 
Coroll.  2).  And  as  the  idea  of  each  body,  or  of  any 
particular  actually  existent  thing,  necessarily  involves  Gud'^ 
eternal  and  infinite  essence,  "the  human  mind  has  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  God's  eternal  and  infinite  essence  ; 
and  it  follows  from  this,  that  God's  infinite  essence,  and  his 
eternity,  arc  known  to  all "  (fbtd..  Prop.  47,  and  Schol.). 
Thus  the  power  to  think  truly,  with  all  that  is  involved 
therein, — namely  the  power  to  understand  the  necessary 
causes  of  things,  the  power  of  knowing  one's  own  nature  in  i; 
and  tllrough  God,  and  the  power  of  loving  God  simply  | 
because  such  love  alone  is  man's  true  life  and  happiness^ — all  ^ 
this  is  open  to  man  as  man  and  to  no  other  finite  object.         | 

(2)  We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  further,  that  for  Spinoza 
the  determination  of  a  thing,  or  being,  by  God  stands  on 
quite  a  different  footing  from  the  determination  of  one  finite 
thing,  or  being,  by  another.  In  the  former  case,  we  have  the 
whole  and  complete  cause,  in  the  latter  only  a  partial  cause, 
or  a  part  of  the  cause,  In  the  one  case,  to  use  Spinoza's 
language,  we  have  the  cause  both  of  the  essence  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  particular  thing,  in  the  other,  at  the  most 
only  ont  of  the  causes  of  its  txistence.  The  latter  is  indeed  , 
according  to  him,  not  an  ultimate  cause,  even  of  that  part  of 
the  eflect  which  can  be  traced  directly  to  it  ;  for  while 
"  nothing  exists  from  whose  nature  some  effect  does  not 
follow"  (Part  I,  Prop.  36),  the  reason  for  this  is  not  the  thing's 
own  finality,  but  the  fact  that  "whatever  exists  expresses 
God's  tiature,  or  essence,  in  a  definite  and  determinate  way, 
th;it  is,  whatever  exists  expresses  in  a  definite  and  deter- 
minate way  the  power  of  God,"  this  power  being  the  efficient 
cause  in  all  cases.  Yet  it  is,  in  Spinoza's  judgment,  none 
the  less  important  to  distinguish  between  the  power  which 
constiiuU^  the  distinctive  nature  and  activities  of  each  thing 
and  being,  and  the  forces  embodied  in  other  existences  which 
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may  affect  it  from  without  The  former  is  that  immanent 
determination  which  gives  the  thing,  or  being,  a  definite 
character,  or  individuality,  or  '  soul.'  by  ai!owing,  or  rather 
by  enabling,  it  to  claim  and  to  All  a  definite  place  in  the 
universe.  Because  this  is  the  determination  of  the  thing  !o 
be  itself,  it  cannot  be  in  any  respect  a  menace  to  its  life  and 
essential  activities.  Whatever  threatens  these,  or  tends  to 
destroy  the  thing's  existence,  must  come  not  from  within,  or 
from  God's  power  as  expressed  in  the  nature  of  this  particular 
thing,  but  from  without,  or  from  forces  through  which  other 
objects  express  God. 

It  is  for  Spinoza  then,  a  '  common  notion,"  or  necessary 
truth,  that  the  divine  determination  which  imparts  to  each 
thing  its  definite  and  determinate  nature  and  capacities,  must 
be  the  basis  of  the  inrtus  of  that  thing.  He  uses  virtus  in 
this  wide  sense,  applying  it  to  objects  as  well  as  to  men.  and 
r  even  to  God  himself.  Thus  the  virlus  of  anything  is  simply 
the  power,  or  powers,  by  which  it  is  able  to  maintain,  assert, 

.and  unfold  its  distinctive  existence.  So  far  as  this  virtus 
is  not  limited,  or  overborne,  by  any  power  alien  to  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  thing  we  may  speak  of  it  as  free. 
This  general  truth  Spinoza  applies  also  to  man.  Man  cannot 
be  a  causa  sui,  or  self-determined,  as  God  is.      He  is  not  a 

yself-complete  whole,  but  only  a  part.  "  His  essence  does  not 
necessarily  involve  existence."  So  while  all  determination  is 
for  God  self-determination,  since  there  is  nothing  extraneous 

Ito  Aiw  which  might  affect  him,  this  can  never  be  the  case 

/with  man.  He  is  determined  to  be.  or  (if  the  phrase  seem 
less  objectionable)  he  is  constituted,  a  man,  but  not  at  the 
same  dme  a  society,  a  horse,  or  an  atmo-sphere.  He  is. 
therefore,  subject  to  many  influences  which  are  other  than 
himself,  and  which  may  threaten,  as  well  as  subserve,  his  life 
and  activities  from  without.  For.  as  one  part  among  others. 
he  may  be  determined  by  forces  which  weaken  or  suppress 
his  peculiar  activities,  or  subordinate  them  to  ends  alien  to 
his  own  nature.  Thus  his  freedom  will  depend,  not  on  his 
independence  of  all  things  externa!  to  him,  but  on  the 
measure  in  which  he  can  find,  and  expand,  his  own  deter- 
minate nature  in  and  through  them.      In  other  words,  the 
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controversy  regarding  human  freedom  and  human  slavery 
does  not  have  meaning  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  con- 
stitutive or  immanent  activity  of  God.  which  makes  the 
individual  what  he  is.  In  this  case,  freedom  and  slavery  are 
one.  The  more  points  of  relation  there  are  between  God 
and  man  the  more  free  the  personality,  for  every  such  relation 
is  a  fresh  virtus  or  potentia  over  men  and  things.  The 
absence  of  such  determination  would  mean,  not  liberty  and 
individuality,  but  impotence,  extinction,  nothingness.  He 
that  is  not  cannot  be  free;  and  he  that  is  not,  through 
reality  as  a  whole,  a  determinate  somewhat,  is  not.  Only 
upon  this  primary  condition  of  all  existence,  can  we  even 
ask  the  question  wherein  consists  the  liberty,  or  self-deter- 
mination, of  man,  and  under  what  conditions  is  he  enslaved  ? 

(3)  The  divine  determination  of  man  is  of  so  complex  a 
nature,  that  the  freedom  of  man  is  not  an  innate  qnaliiy,  but 
a  power  which  is  only  gradually  attained  under  definite  con^ 
ditions.  No  one  is  bom  blessed,  or  free,  or  rational.  "  If 
men  were  born  free,"  we  are  told  in  Ethics,  Part  4,  Prop.  68, 
"  they  would  form  no  notion  of  good  and  bad,  so  long  as 
they  were  free  " ;  for  as  true  freedom  would  exclude  all  evil. 
and  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  are  correlative,  the  notion 
of  good  would  then  be  equally  impossible.  But  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  proposition  itself,  it  is  immediately  added,  is  an 
impossible  one,  arising  from  the  abstract  view  of  man  which 
seeks  to  separate  him  from  all  other  things  in  the  world.  In 
other  words,  the  very  notion  of  man  as  born  intellectually,  or 
spiritually,  free  is  a  self-contradiction,  no  less  than  the  notion 
of  a  square  circle,  or  of  a  talking  tree  is.  Man  may  become 
free,  by  prolonged  and  active  discipline,  by  processes  of 
education  and  thought,  by  well-directed  restraints  and  con- 
straints ;  but  in  this  way  alone  does  the  divine  power  ittakt 
him  virtuous,  and  blessed,  or  necessitate  his  freedom.  Thus 
such  necessitation  is  nothing  different  from  the  highest 
exercise  of  man's  own  powers,  and  the  inner  effort  of 
development  which  is  involved  in  them. 

Now  if  we  give  due  weight  to  the  three  considerations  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  two  conclusions  seem  justified:  (1) 
That  the  divine  determination  of  a  thing,  or  being,  is  not  an 
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intrusion  upon,  or  a  menace  to,  the  nature  of  that  thing,  or 
being  ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  constitutes  it  what 
it  is,  giving  it  a  place  in  the  universe  of  reality,  and  powers, 
both  actual  and  potential,  to  express  and  realise  its  nature. 
And  (2)  the  kind  of  divine  determination  will  depend  on,  or 
fto  speak  more  accurateSy)  will  be  expressed  in,  and  will 
vary  with,  the  nature  of  the  thing  or  being  determined.  Not 
only  is  the  stone  determined  to  be  a  stone,  and  not  an 
elephant,  or  a  mind,  but  it  can  be  affected  only  in  the  way 
which  its  peculiar  nature  admits  of;  as,  similarly,  a  mind 
cannot  be  moved,  or  influenced,  save  through  thoughts  or 
ideas,  this  being  the  only  kind  of  determination  to  which  it 
is  amenable.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  each  thing  indicate 
what  divine  production  involved  in  that  particular  case,  and 
the  kind  of  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  general  system 
of  things. 

Spinoza's  argutnent,  then,  is,  that  in  dealing  with  man  we 
iinu5t  regard  the  divine  immanent  activity  which  has  consti- 
tuted him  what  he  is.  and  which  maintains  him  in  being,  not 
as  a  force  ah'en  to  human  individuality,  but  as  the  essential 
condition  of  it,  and  the  secret  of  that  unquenchable  impulse 
to  pass  ever  from  a  less  to  a  greater  perfection,  which  all  real 
individuaUty  involves.  Such  necessitation  as  this,  is  not  from 
without,  but  from  within,  not  from  foreign  forces,  but  from 
our  own  nature.  To  regard  it  as  hostile  to  the  real  nature, 
and  free  energies,  of  man  is  to  confound  self-determination 
with  constraint  It  is  to  treat  the  mind  as  an  indeterminate 
somewhat,  which  is  free  to  know,  or  not  to  know,  free  to  think 
as  it  will  under  all  conditions.  But  a  mind  which  was  free  in 
this  way  would  be  no  mind.  It  would  have  the  power  of 
knowing  neither  the  world,  nor  itself,  nor  God.  And  as  a 
mind  which  is  not  necessitated  io  know,  has  no  real  power, 
neither  has  it  any  true  freedom,  as  real  freedom  is  always 
'  pctentia. 

Thus  the  dependence  of  man  upon  God,  while  it  is  no 
less  absolute  than  that  of  the  stone,  or  the  animal,  is  of  a 
different  nature,  and  expresses  itself  in  other  terms.  For  the 
nature  of  the  dependence  shows  itself  in  the  peculiar  activities 
which  constitute  the  nature  of  each  thing.     And  as  we  saw 
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in  the  last  chapter,  the  nature  of  any  animal  is  different  from 
human  nature  ;  forjjod's  power  in  man  expresses  itself  not 
simply  in  sensation  and  nutrition,  but  in  thought  and  desire, 
in  consciousness  and  reason,  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  in  the  understanding  of  natural  objects,  and  in  the 
sense  of  a  good  in  which  all  human  beings  may  share.  These 
functions  of  existence  are  peculiar  to  human  nature,  or  to 
that  power  of  God  which  manifests  itself  in  man.  Nothing 
else  in  nature  can  think  itself,  or  things,  or  God  ;  nothing; 
else  is  stirred  by  ideas  of  things  in  the  present,  the  past,  or 
the  future ;  nothing  else  is  subject  to  the  same  emotions  or 
passions,  or  enjoys  the  same  power  of  controlling  them  ; 
nothing  else  can  conceive  a  social  welfare  and  seek  it,  or 
make  common  laws  and  enforce  them ;  and  nothing  else  can 
conceive  itself  as  eternal.  These  spiritual  activities  are  sui 
generis.  They  do  not  need  to  be  justified  by  reducing  them 
to  functions  of  matter,  nor  could  they  be  thus  justified.  They 
stand  in  their  own  right,  that  is,  in  the  right  of  that  divine 
power  which  has  given  them  mi^kt  to  be  what  they  are.  And 
ihey  must  be  explained  through  themselves,  through  their 
own  nature  and  constitution,  or  through  the  power  which 
God  has  vested  in  them. 

Sprnoza  thus  lends  no  countenance  to  the  view,  that  if 
Gnd  be  the  universal  immanent  cause,  his  determination  of 
tlie  human  intellect  and  will  can  differ  in  no  wise  from  his 
determination  of  any  mechanical  object.  For  on  his  view 
the  cause  of  a  spiritual  nature's  existence  cannot  be  the 
obstacle  to  its  essential  activities,  or  to  that  highest  exercise 
of  them  in  which  its  freedom  consists. 

Nay,  in  more  than  one  passage,  the  argument  is  carried 
further,  and  it  ts  pointed  out  that,  so  far  from  material 
objects  being  the  explanation  of  thought  and  desire  as  well 
as  of  themselves,  we  might  with  more  reason  reverse  the 
process.  In  reply  to  Blyenbergh  (Xff^t-r  21,  formerly  34) 
Spinoza  says,  "  As  for  your  assertion  that  I  by  making  men 
so  dependent  an  God,  make  them  like  elements,  herbs,  and 
stones,  that  sufficiently  shows  that  you  have  a  very  mistaken 
conception  of  my  view,  and  that  you  confuse  through  the 
imagination,  matters  which  can  only  be  apprehended  by  the 
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intellect     For,  if  you  had  grasped  by  pure  intelligence,  what 

dependence  on  God  means,  you  would  certainly  not  be  of 
opinion  that  things  are,  through  their  dependence  on  God, 
dead,  corporeal,  and  imperfect  .  .  .  ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
would  hold  that,  for  that  reason,  and  in  so  far  as  they  depend 
upon  God,  they  are  perfect  So  that,  we  best  understand 
this  dependence,  and  necessary  operation  through  God's 
decree,  when  we  have  regard  not  to  stocks  and  plants,  but  to 
the  most  intelligible  and  the  most  perfect  created  things." 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
universal  necessity  to  which  every  part  of  existence  is  subject, 
and  even  of  that  purely  mechanical  form  of  it  which  regulates 
stocks  and  stones,  we  must  look  for  it,  not  simply  in  those 
stocks  and  stones,  but  in  the  mind  and  will,  the  intellectual, 
moraU  and  social  life  of  man.  This  life,  as  wc  saw  in  the 
last  chapter,  expresses  greater  '  reality '  or  '  perfection,'  and  it 
affords  therefore  a  more  adequate  explanation  of  the 
principle  of  existence.  So  far  then  should  we  be  from 
understanding  such  '  more  real '  modes  of  existence  by 
reducing  them  to  the  simpler  or  less  real,  that  the  opposite 
course  were  the  more  promising  one. 

This  much  at  least  has,  then,  been  shown,  that  the  divine 
determination  of  man  can  be  rightly  apprehended  only  by  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  powers^  mental 
and  bodily,  which  are  vested  in  him.  The  bond  which  unites 
him  to  God,  and  makes  him  necessarily  a  part  of  the  whole, 
does  not  extinguish  his  claim  to  be,  and  to  act  as,  an 
intelligent  and  moral  being.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  way 
alone  is  the  claim  made  good.  For  only  so  does  man 
obtain  the  pozver  to  exercise  such  activities. 

Further,  it  has  also  been  shown  that,  while  all  dependence 
is  necessary,  not  all  dependence  is  mechanical.  There  is  no 
ground  for  regarding  the  necessity  which  makes  physical 
objects  to  be  what  they  are,  and  to  act  as  they  do,  as  the 
exemplar  of  alt  necessity  whatever.  Rather,  the  greater  the 
necessity  which  characterises  any  thing  or  being,  the  more 
reality  is  it  endowed  with  ;  and  the  more  real  it  is,  the 
more  freedom  does  it  enjoy,  for  it  will  then  have  all  the  more 
power  to  act,  and   be  the  less   liable  to  suffer.    Thus  the 
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highest  type,  or  the  truth,  of  necessary  relation  Spinoza 
finds,  not  in  the  physical  world,  though  it  is  expressed  there 
in  its  own  form  inviolably,  but  in  rational  beings,  and 
especially  in  the  man  in  whom  freedom  is  perfected,  because 
he  '  cannot  help '  loving  virtue  and  loving  God. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  'CONATUS  SESE  CONSERVANDI,'  AND  THE  GOOD. 

SfiKozA  accepts  it  as  axiomatic  that  an  individual  does, 
under  all  circuraslances,  seek  his  own  welfare  and  happiness, 
or  what  he  conceives  as  such.  If  he  ever  renounce  an 
apparent  good,  it  can  only  be  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
securing  a  greater  good,  or  escaping  a  greater  evil,  in  the 
future;  All  action,  or  forhearance  from  action,  is  the  effort 
(conatus)  of  a  man  1o  realise  himself.  This  law  holds  good 
of  human  nature  universally,  being  no  less  valid  of  the  saint 
than  of  the  sinner,  and  exemplified  equally  by  the  altruist 
and  the  egoist,  ^f^-renunciation,  instead  of  being  a  virtue, 
is  an  impossibility.  A  man  can  no  more  desire  what 
presents  itself  to  him  as,  on  the  whole,  the  lesser  of  two 
goods,  or  the  greater  of  two  evils,  than  he  can  think  a  river' 
with  the  properties  of  a  tree.  Thus,  though  there  is  a  world 
of  difTercnce  tietween  the  virtuous  man  and  the  vicious,  the 
difference  Is  rtot  that  the  latter  is  more  self-seeking  than  the 
former,  or  that  he  makes  greater  claims  upon  the  world  for 
satisfaction.  Both  alike  are  seeking  what  they  regard  as 
their  happiness. 

This  impulse  toward  self-preserx-ation  and  self-realisation, 
Spinoza,  following  the  Stoics  and  other  writers,  calls  the 
conatus  sese  conservandi.  It  is  for  him  the  essence  of  each 
thing  and  being.  Everything  strives  to  maintain  itself  in 
existence,  and  to  resist  whatever  tends  to  lessen,  or  destroy, 
its  being.  Thus  while  each  thing  is  necessarily  part  of  a 
whole  systCTOv  it  is  also  a  positive  sdlf-affirming  unity,  with 
its    own    peculiar    life  and    activity.      "  For    although    each 
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thing  is  determined  by  another  particular  thing  to  «xi3t  in  a 
definite  way,  yet  the  force  by  which  each  thing  continues  in 
existence  follows  from  the  eternal  necessity  of  God's  nature" 
(Part  2,  Prop.  45,  Schol.).  Thus  the  existence  of  a  thing 
cannot  be  terminated  from  within,  since  "  each  thing 
endeavours,  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  persevere  in  its  own 
being"  {Ethics,  Part  3,  Prop.  6).  Whatever  threatens  or 
deitroys  it,  must  come  from  without,  as  "  the  prower  of  each 
thing,  or  the  conatus  by  which,  either  alone,  or  along  with 
other  things,  it  does,  or  endeai'Ours  to  do,  anything,  is 
nothing  save  the  given  or  actual  essence  of  the  thing  itself 
{Idid.,  Prop-  7,  Dem.).  It  follows  also  that  "the  conatus  by 
which  each  thing  endeavours  to  continue  in  its  own  existence 
involves  no  definite  but  an  indefinite  time"  {Ibid.,  Prop.  Sj  ; 
that  is  to  Say,  the  duration  of  its  existence  catinot  be 
determined  simply  by  considering  the  thing  itself,  and  its 
own  endeavour  to  maintain  itself  in  being.  To  determine 
this,  we  must  take  into  account  at  the  same  ttme  the 
relations  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  things  which  may 
affect  its  existence  and  its  activity. 

This  general  principle  Spinoza  holds  to  be  embodied  in 
man  no  less  than  in  other  objects.  For  he  also  is  constituted 
an  individual  by  that  tv/nifuj  sese  iOHSi-nandi  which,  in  each 
thing,  expresses  God's  power  in  a  definite  and  determinate 
way.  But  if  the  general  principle  is  the  same,  it  is  the  same 
with  a  difference.  For  the  cariatus  of  a  thing  is  just  the 
actual  essence  of  that  thing.  And  since,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  essence  of  a  man  is  different  from  that  of  an 
animal,  and  still  more  from  that  of  a  stone,  so  also  must 
his  conaius  be,  A  material  object  in  motion  or  at  rest 
expresses  its  conaSus  in  sito  esse  perseverandi  by  resisting,  and 
reacting  upon,  whatever  would  tend  to  change  its  state  of 
motion  or  rest.  A  plant,  also,  has  its  own  way  of  asserting 
itself  against  an  unsuitable  environment,  and  of  making  the 
world  subserve  the  maintenance  of  its  life  and  growth.  So 
also  with  an  animal,  in  which  the  power  of  maintaining  its 
existence,  and  exercising  capacities  is  immensely  greater. 
And,  in  the  case  of  maii,  the  conatus.  or  will-to-li^'e,  is  of 
still  greater  compass.     The  life  which  is  open  to  him  is 
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indefinitely  richer  in  content,  and  more  varied  in  exercise. 
His  endeavour  to  realise  himself  involves  powers,  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  religious,  which  have  been  bestowed  by 
Nature  upon  nothing  else.  And  it  deserves  to  be  sf»ecially 
noted  that  as  man  consists  of  a  mind  as  well  as  of  a  body, 
he  differs  from  other  things  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the 
conatus  in  su&  esse  perseverandt,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  he 
alone  is  conscious  of  this  self-realising  impulse.  "  The  Mind, 
both  in  so  far  as  it  has  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  has  confused  ones,  endeavours  to  persist  in  its  own 
existence  with  a  certain  indefinite  duration,  and  is  conscious 
of  this  its  endeavour"  (Part  3.  Prop.  9J.  "  All  men  have  an 
appttitus  of  seeking  their  own  advantage,  and  are  dtn^ditus 
thereof"  (Part  I,  App.), 

Instead,  however,  of  following  up  with  keenness  this  idea, 
that  man  has  nol  only  a  conatus,  but  is  also  conscious  of  it, 
Spinoza  seems  to  take  pains  to  discount  it  altogether,  and  to 
represent  consciousness  as  an  insignificant,  or  irrelevant, 
factor  in  the  case.  For  while  Will  {voluntas)  is  defined  as 
the  ConaiHs  of  the  individual's  nature  when  it  is  referred  to 
the  Mind  alone,  and  Impulse  {Appetilus)  as  this  Coneitns 
when  it  is  referred  at  once  to  the  Mind  and  the  Body  ; 
Desire  {Cupiditai),  we  are  to!d,  is  generally  referred  to  men 
in  so  far  as  they  arc  conscious  of  their  Appetitus,  and  so 
should  be  defined  as  Appetitus  with  the  consciousness  of  it 
{Ethics,  Part  3.  Prop,  g,  Schol.).  But  such  consciousness  does 
not  make  any  real  difference,  for  "whether  a  man  is  conscious 
of  his  appetilus  or  not,  the  appetitus  still  remains  one  and 
the  same"  {Ihid.,  Part  3,  App.,  §  i). 

Now  the  usual  interpretation  of  this  language  is,  that  the 
Conatus  which  works  in  man  is  a  blind  unconscious  force,  a 
will-to-live  which  makes  use  of  man  as  its  instrument,  and 
which  he  is  powerless  to  resist  or  to  change.  Consciousness 
is  but  an  accident  of  its  operation,  an  epi-phenomenon  of  its 
activity  in  a  human  body.  If  this  view  of  Spinoza's  teaching 
be  sound,  the  essence  of  this  univeral  conatus  can  be  learned 
as  well  from  any  other  object  as  from  man.  But  it  may  be 
contended,  it  seems  to  me,  that  not  only  is  Spinoza's 
language  susceptible  of  precisely  the  opposite  interpretation, 
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but  also  that  such  an  interpretation  alone  is  compatible  with 
the  leading  principles  of  his  philosophy.  To  take  even 
the  passage  last  mentioned  (Part  3,  App.,  ^  1).  What 
Spinoza  is  contending  is  not  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  appeiilus  in  general  and  human  desire,  but 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  'hUMANUM  appeiitum 
tl  CupitlsinUm'  ■  It  would  be,  he  says,  a  simple  tautology  to 
explain  atpiditas  by  apfieiitus;  for  appeiitus  in  man  is  just 
^upiditas,  it  either  is  or  may  be  conscious,  "  Instead  of 
explaining  CnpuUlas  by  appedtus,  I  preferred  to  define  it  so 
as  lo  include  under  it  all  the  totiafus  of  humttii  nature,  which 
we  signify  by  the  name  of  appetitiis,  atpidilas.  vel  impetus" 
And  this  definition  is  (§  1)  that  "  cupiditas  is  the  very 
essence  of  a  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  conceived  as  determined 
to  do  sOimething,  from  any  given  affection  of  him."  Without 
this  last  clause,  Spinoza  says,  it  v^ould  not  follow  that  the 
Mind  can  be  cQfiscious  of  its  Cupiditas  or  Appstifus  \  and  so 
in  order  to  include  the  cause  of  this  ■consciousness  it  was 
necessary  to  add  it.  "  Here  therefore  I  understand  by 
Cupiditas  all  the  eonatus,  inipeius,  appelitus,  and  votitionts^ 
which  differ  according  to  the  changing  constitution  of  the 
same  man,  and  not  seldom  are  so  opposed  to  one  another, 
that  the  Ulan  is  drawn  in  different  directions,  and  does  not 
know  whither  to  turn." 

The  points  of  this  argument  seem  to  rae  to  be  ( i )  that  all 
human  endeavour,  or  the  conaius  in  sua  esse  persn'erandi,  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  man,  is  Cupiditas,  whether  it  be  called 
a  eonatus.   an    appetitus,   a  volitio,  nr   an    impetus.     All  the 
impulses  by  which  man  is  moved  are  ultimately  of  one  kind. 
And  (2)  Of  every  cupiditas  a  man   is,  or  at  least  may  be, 
conscious,  since  it  springs  not  simply  from  the  essence  of  his 
nature,  but    from  the  essence  of  his  nature  as  G,?termined 
from  some  affection  of  it,  and  such  an   affection  Van  exist 
Lonly   as  he  is  aware  of  it     "  There  is  no  affection  of  the 
'Body,    of    which    we    cannot     form    a    clear    and     distinct 
' -eHCOnception  "  (Part  5,  Prop.  4). 

This   interpretation,    moreover,    is    alone    consistent    with 

ideas   that    have  already   been   explained.     The  tcnatus   of 

*ch  thing  differs  as  much   from  that  of  another  as  the 
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essence  of  each  does.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  the  thing 
finding  expression  for  itself.  Thus,  if  the  appetitus  of  a  man 
were  the  same  as  that  of  an  animal  or  a  stream,  consciousness 
would  make  no  difference  to  the  content  or  character  of  this 
conatus,  and  would  be  merely  an  epi- phenomenon.  Spinoza's 
ai^ument,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Uiat  consciousness  is  itself 
part  of  that  essential  difference  by  which  man  is  distinguished 
from  other  objects,  and  that  al!  impulses,  whether  they  are 
consciously  present  to  the  mind  or  not,  are  intrinsically 
different  in  man  from  what  they  are  in  anything  else,  and 
admit  of  being  thought  and  willed.  For  man  consists  of 
Mind  as  well  as  Body  (Part  2,  Prop.  13,  Coroll.),  and  it  is 
the  essence  of  the  Mind  to  think,  or  to  have  ideas.  Further, 
as  the  order  and  connexion  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order 
and  CO  inexion  of  things,  there  can  be  nothing  taking  place 
in  the  body  of  which  there  is  not  an  idea  in  the  mind.  In- 
deed, '■  the  Mind  does  not  know  itself  except  in  so  far  as  it 
apprehends  the  ideas  of  the  affections  <if  the  body  "  (Part  2. 
Prop.  23),  And  to  have  ideas,  is  to  exercise  an  essential 
activity,  seeing  that  ideas  are  not  made  for  but  by  the 
Mind.  "  By  an  idea  I  understand  a  conception  of  the  Mind, 
which  the  Mind  forms  because  it  is  a  thinking  thing.  I  say 
a  conception  rather  than  a  perception,  because  the  name 
perception  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Mind  is  affected  in  a 
passive  way  by  the  object,  while  a  conception  seems  to 
express  the  activity  of  the  Mind  "  (Part  2,  DeC  3).  This 
power  of  forming  ideas,  it  is  to  be  noted  further,  is  primary 
and  fundamental  ;  for  while  (Axiom  3)  there  may  be  an 
idea  in  the  Mind  without  emotions,  such  as  love,  desire,  etc., 
these,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  exist  unless  there  were 
in  the  same  Individual  the  idea  of  the  object  loved,  desired, 
etc. 

It  seems  then  2  necessary  deduction  from  this,  that  there 
can  be  no  desire  in  a  man  of  which  he  has  not  some 
consciousness.  His  idea  of  it  may  not  be  adequate  or 
suflicient,  but  inadequate  or  confused.  He  may  not  have 
such  a  reflexive  knowledge  of  it  as  unites  him  with  the 
object  of  his  knowledge.  But  all  human  desires,  whether  we 
call  them   impulses,  appetites,  instincts,  or  volitions,  involve 
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and  express  thought  in  some  form.  To  Spinoza  all  spiritual 
activities  are  modes  of  thought.  Self- consciousness,  or 
'thinking  our  thoughts,'  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
apprehension  of  a  flower,  but  only  a  fuller  knowledge  of  what 
this  apprehension  involves. 

Thus  the  (onatjis  sese  wnseniandi  which  works  in  all 
things,  works  in  man  through  thought  ;  it  takes  the  form  of 
Cupiditas,  or  of  apfeficus  with  the  consciousness  of  it.  It  is 
a  striving  through  a  body  which  is  necessarily  the  object  of  a 
Mind,  and  through  a  Mind  which  cannot  but  know  the 
affections  of  the  bodj-. 

This  is  corroborated  by  the  idea  already  noticed,  that  the 
virtue  or  excellence  of  a  thing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  And  as  the  highest  virtue  of  a  man  is  lo  know,  the 
canulus  which  constitutes  him  must  be  at  least  an  effort 
to  understand,  or  a  mental  activity  (see  Ethics,  Part  4, 
Prop.  26). 

Hence  to  Spinoza  the  thinking  of  an  impulse,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  cortn/us  sfse  consen^andi  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  its  operation  in  man,  Man  not  only  desires 
and  wills,  but  is  conscious  of  these  desires  and  volitions. 
And  he  can  be  conscious  of  a  desire  only  as  he  finds  himself 
in  it  The  object  of  desire  is  always  a  form  of  self-satisfaction, 
or  something  which  appeals  to  the  individual  as  promoting 
his  welfare.  The  end  of  all  desire  is  within  and  not  without 
"By  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  we  do  anything  1  under- 
stand (ippetitus"  (Part  4,  Def.  7j.  "  No  one  seek-s  to  preserve 
his  being  for  the  sake  of  any  other  thing  "  (Part  4,  prop,  25). 

This  may  cast  light  on  two  other  points  in  Spinoza's 
teaching,  namely,  that  he  draws  no  distinction  between  Desire 
and  Will,  and  that  he  prefers  to  speak  of  the  utile  rather  than 
of  the  bonum  as  the  end  of  human  desire.  The  first  is  ex- 
plained by  his  oppcsition  to  all  separation  of  faculties  in 
human  nature,  as  well  as  by  his  antagonism  to  the  popular 
doctrine  that  the  will  is  free  and  undetermined,  while  desire 
is  necessitated.  What  he  seeks  to  bring  out  is,  that  there  15 
no  genera]  power  of  Will,  but  only  particular  volitions,  and 
(2)  that  these  particular  volitions  are  simply  desires  in  which 
the    Mind    reali.^es    itself      Human  desires,  whether  we  call 
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them  appetites,  longings,  or  volitions,  are  essentiaEly  of  the 
same  nature.      They  are  conatus  of  self-realisation. 

In  the  second  place,  why  does  Spinoza  prefer  to  describe 
the  end  of  human  action  as  Utility  rather  than  the  Good  ? 
The  consideration  of  this  throws,  1  think,  much  light  on  hb 
point  of  view,  and  we  must  work  it  out  with  some  fulness. 
It  furnishes  an  effectual  answer  to  the  contention,  that  the 
Catiatus  sese  conservandi  is  a  blind  unconscious  force  working 
itself  out  in  man  as  in  any  other  object. 

We  have  seen  that  the  conatus  sese  canservandi  is  the 
essence  of  each  thing  and  being.  It  is  thus  the  deepest 
principle  to  which  any  action  or  desire  in  man  can  be 
referred. 

"It  is  the  first  aiid  soIefouuditTion  of  virtue  ;  for  no  oth«i  prificiplecan 
be  conceived  as  prior  to  this,  and  apart  from  it  no  viTXac  is  concclva-bW 
(Part  4,  Prop-  2z,  Coroll),  "As  Reason  requires  nothing  contrary  to 
Nature,  It  requires  that  each  love  himself,  seek  his  own  advantage,  what 
is  really  for  his  advantage,  and  desire  all  that  which  really  raises  man  to 
greater  perfection,  and,  to  speak  generally,  it  requires  that  each  endeavour 
|t>  RifiintaiQ  his  own  being  as  far  as  posstbie.  This  is  as  necessarily  true, 
as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  Again,  as  virtue  is  nothing  else 
than  action  from  the  laws  of  ont's  own  nature,  and  as  ao  one  endeavours 
to  preserve  his  being  except  according  to  the  Laws  of  his  own  nature, 
itibllows  in  the  first  place  that  the  founda.tisn  of  virtue  is  xhcf  try  conatus 
of  preserving  one's  own  being,  and  that  happinesi  consists  in  this,  that 
the  man  is  able  to  preserve  his  own  bein^"{Paj't  4,  Prop.  18,  Schol.). 

Thus  a  man's  utility  or  advantage  consists  in  whatever 
enables  him  to  maintain  his  existence,  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  attain  the  highest  perfection  of  which  liis  nature  is 
capable. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Spinoza's  ethical  teaching  may 
justly  be  called  Utilitarian.  He  recognises  no  higher,  or 
other,  end  from  which  an  individual  may  act,  than  the  appre- 
hension of  what  is  of  advantage  {uttU)  for  himself,  for,  in 
whatever  he  does,  or  leaves  undone,  he  is  seeking  his  own 
welfare  as  it  presents  itself  to  him.  Yet  Spinoza's  Utilita- 
rianism has  little  save  the  name  in  common  with  theories  like 
those  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer.  For  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  so-called  Utilitarian  school  is  not  its 
recognition  of  human  utility  or  advantage,  either  individual 
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or  social,  as  the  end  of  action,— a  recognition  which  is  to  be 
found  in  every  great  moralist, — but  its.  estimation  o(  utility  in 
terms  of  the  pleasure  It  affords.  Spinoza,  on  the  contrary, 
like  Grotius,  employs  Utility  in  the  general  sense  of  human 
welfare,  and  he  does  not  admit  that  this  is  synonymous  with 
its  pleasure-giving  value.  He  allows,  indeed,  an  important 
place  to  Laeliiia.  But  then  Laetttia  is  not  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  It  is  at  once  less,  and  more, 
restricted.  And  even  if  the  terms  were  synonymous,  Litttitia 
is  not  for  Spinoza  man's,  happiness  or  the  end  of  human  life. 
It  is  the  passing  from  a  lesser  perfection  to  a  greater,  but  it 
is  not  perfection  or  felicity  itself  For  "  if  Laetitia  consist  in 
passing  to  a  greater  perfection,  Beatitudo  must  consist  in  the 
Mind  being  endowed  with  perfection  itself"  (Part  5,  Prop.  33, 
SchoL). 

Thus  while  Spinoza  is  a  Utilitarian,  his  Utilitarianism  gets 
Its  distinctive  character  from  the  interpretation  which  he  gives 
to  the  Utile.  And  if  the  principle  that  each  man  should  seek 
his  own  advantage,  or  welfare,  appeals  to  him  as  indubitable, 
it  is  because,  instead  of  leading  to  impiety  and  immorality, 
it  is  the  foundation  of  both  religion  and  morals.  The  impulse 
of  self-assertion  is  itself  the  divine  energy  in  man,  and  what- 
ever fosters  and  develops  it  is  lawful  and  pious.  Religion, 
which  has  already  presented  itself  to  us  as  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  God,  is  now  seen  to  be  also  complete 
self-affirmation,  the  sense  of  power  through  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God.  It  is  superstition  alone  which  prompts 
men 

"to  thinlc  that  good  which  produces  sadness,  and  that  bad  which  bringa 
rgladne^S.  .  .  .  Gl3.dness  whicli  is  conlro1le<t  by  a.  true  rcg^td  for  our 
I  advantage  (utsliras)  can  never  be  bad"  (Pan  4,  App.,  §31).  "No  Deity, 
nor  any  but  an  envious  being,  will  (ind  pleasure  in  my  impotence  and 
ham),  or  account  as  virtuous  my  tears,  sighs,  fear,  and  other  things  of 
that  sort,  which  are  the  si^ns  of  a  weak  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
the  gladnciis  with  which  we  arc  affected,  the  greater  the  perfection  to  which 
w«  pasj,  thai  is,  ihe  more  do  we  necessarily  participate  in  the  divine 
nature"  (Part  4,  Prop.  45,  Schol),  "  How  can  wc,"  he  a»ks  In  the  SAart 
Trifa/i:t/ {Part  J,Ch.  18),  "feat  Cod  who  is  himself  the  supreme  good,  and 
from  whom  all  things  thai  have  any  reality  arc  what  Uiey  arc,  and  in  whom 
««  also  live  i " 
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There  is  no  writer,  perhaps,  who  has  given  a  more  im- 
pressive rendering  to  the  truth  that  true  religion  is  the  maxi- 
mising of  human  life,  the  liberation  of  man's  energies,  the 
enlargement  of  his  vision,  the  highest  acquiescerUia  animi. 

On  the  ethical  side  the  same  principle  finds  application. 
"  The  more  each  man  endeavours  and  is  able  to  seek  his  own 
advantage,  that  is,  to  preserve  his  own  being,  the  more  is  he 
endowed  with  virtue  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  aS  a 
man  neglects  to  maintain  his  own  advantage,  that  is.  his  own 
being,  he  is  thus  far  impotent "  (Part  4,  Prop.  26).  "  To 
attain  the  reality  of  that  which  we  assert  to  be  our  welfare 
and  our  peace,  no  other  principle  is  necessary,  save  that  we 
should  seek  our  own  advantage — a  principle  very  natural  to 
all  things"  (S/torf  Treatise,  Part  2,  Ch.  26,  §  5).  Spinoza 
accepts  this  principle  in  the  fullest  sense.  Nothing;  that  is 
for  a  man's  advantage  can  be  at  variance  with  morality. 
The  conalus  of  the  moral  life  is  simply  the  effort  to  make  the 
most  of  one's  nature,  under  the  conditions  and  ^lations 
which  that  nature  necessarity  involves.  The  good  man  is 
the  'strong'  man,  the  man  who  understands  what  is  possible 
for  him,  and  knows  wherein  his  activity  can  find  expression. 
Thus  virius  is  always  a  ' potentia '  (Part  4,  Def.  8).  a 
capacity,  an  ener^.  And  all  power  of  acting  is  virtus. 
Hatred  and  ignorance  are  not  virtues,  because  they  are  not 
]x>wers,  but  tlie  absence  of  power,  Even  repentance,  humility, 
and  shame,  though  they  have  a  certain  value,  are  not  them- 
selves virtues.  They  express  a  man's  consciousness  of  his 
weakness  and  incapacity,  rather  than  the  sense  of  his  power 
of  acting.  At  most,  they  are  signs, — like  the  pain  of  a 
wound, — that  the  vital  forces  are  not  extinguished. 

Self-mortification,  then,  can  have  no  value,  except  as  it  is 
not  really  w^mortilication,  but  the  means  to  a  greater  seif- 
[  satisfaction.  It  is  never  virtuous  to  renounce  our  own  good 
or  to  .stint  ourselves  of  that  which  will  further  it ;  though  it 
may  be  virtuous  to  postpone  a  present  enjoyment  for  a 
greater  or  better  in  the  future,  or  to  refuse  to  gratify  a 
personal  inclination  at  the  cost  of  social  ties  which  are  the 
conditionofour  true  welfare.  But  some  such  justification  there 
must  be  for  every  act  of  self-denial,  since  mere  self-denial — 
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assuming  it  to  be  possible — ^instead  of  being  the  essence  of 
virtue,  wouid  cut  the  root  of  all  virtue,  or  self-activity.  Of 
the  merely  negative  side  of  human  life,  of  pain,  weakness, 
sorrow,  ignorance,  the  evil  passions,  and  death,  Spinoza  has 
little  to  say.  And  this  omission  is  not  accidental.  It  \5  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  turn  the  stream  of  mora!  theory  into 
another  channel.  Many  had  written  eloquently  of  the  vices 
and  miseries  of  human  existence.  But  iew  had  sought  to 
discover  the  nature  and  measure  of  human  power  and  virtus, 
or  to  lay  bare  the  causes  of  the  weakness  and  wretchedness 
they  deplored.  They  had  exhausted  their  genius  in  satire 
and  depreciation,  and  by  leading  men  to  think  meanly  of 
themselves,  they  had  made  them  mean.  Spinoza  sets  himself 
to  counteract  this  tendency  of  thought,  and  to  bring  into 
relief  the  strength  of  human  nature^its  power  to  control 
passion,  to  conquer  ignorance,  to  provide  against  its  own 
inconstancy,  and  even  to  bid  defiance  to  death  itself.  I 
dwell  little,  he  says,  upon  human  impotence  and  much  upon 
human  power ;  I  wish  men  "'  bene  agere  et  laetari."  Not 
that  he  is  blind  to  the  place  of  the  negative  element  in  Hfe, 
as  we  shall  see  later.  But  the  n^ative  is  not,  he  maintains, 
the  iruf/i  of  human  life.  It  is  not  the  distinctive  activity  in 
which  man's  nature  reveals  itself.  It  exists  only  to  be 
overcome,  and  whatever  value  it  has  comes  from  its  function 
as  contributory  to  a  positive  self-afHrmation. 

"He  who  desires  to  assist  others  to  enjoy  the  highest  good  .  .  .  will 
beware  of  harping  upon  the  vke5  of  inen^  and  he  will  be  careful  to  speak 
ontjr  sparingly  of  human  Impot'Cnce.  But  he  will  cnlar^'e  upon  human 
virfut  or  pottniia,  and  the  way  \n  which  it  can  be  perfected.  For  thus 
men  will  seek  to  live  not  from  fear  or  aversion,  but,  under  the  influence 
of  the  emotion  of  gladness  aJone,  will  endeavour  [o  live  as  far  as  possible 
according  to  the  nilc  of  Reasoti"  (Part  4,  App.,  \  25). 

Thus  the  end  of  human  endeavour  tan  only  be  the 
unfolding  of  the  Individual's  immanent  energies,  Man  is 
what  he  can  do;  while  his  impotence  or  passivity  is  not 
to  be  understood  through  his  own  nature,  but  only  through 
the  nature  of  other  things  and  beings.  His  power  is 
what  constitutes  his  essence,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  his  virtus  consists.     The  explication  of  this  power 
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occupies  Spinoza  in  the  4th  and  5th  Books  of  the  Ethics^  and 
the  main  point  he  proves  is  that  it  is  the  power  of  thinking, 
of  knowing  oneself,  and  things,  and  God.  This  is  the  highest 
activity  of  which  man  is  capable.  It  is  at  once  its  own  end. 
and  the  end  of  al!  other  desires.  For  it  endows  man  with 
the  power  of  transforming  all,  or  almost  all,  that  can  happen 
to  him  into  material  for  his  own  self- realisation  ;  it  enables 
him  to  make  the  world  the  instrument  of  his  will,  and  to 
transmute  the  passions  which  vex  him  into  spiritual  energies 
which  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  existence. 

From  this  two  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  (i)  Virtue  is  a 
self-complete  end,  desirable  in  and  for  itself.  {2)  Whatever 
contributes  to  this  end,  that  15,  whatever  tends  to  develop  and 
maintain  man's  energies,  it  it  lawful  for  him,  nay  it  is  bis 
duty,  to  seek. 

The  first  of  these  ideas  Spinoza  works  out  in  several 
connections.  He  points  out,  for  example,  that  virtue  is  not, 
as  the  crowd  suppose,  a  bondage  by  which  the  individual  is 
constrained  to  something  alien  to  his  own  nature.  "  Men  in 
general  think  themselves  free  in  so  far  as  they  are  at  liberty 
to  obey  their  lusts,  and  regard  themselves  as  yielding  up 
their  rights,  in  so  far  as  they  are  bound  to  live  after  the  rule 
of  the  divine  law"  (Fart  5,  Prop.  41.  Schol.).  But  this  is 
the  very  opposite  of  the  truth.  Virtue  is  not  bondage  but 
liberty  ;  it  is  activity,  energy,  self-expression,  not  subjection 
to  outward  causes.  Therefore  the  only  reward  open  to  the 
virtuous  man  is  virtue  Itself,  for  this  is  to  his  soul  what 
wholesome  food  is  to  his  body.  "  Beatitudo  is  not  the 
reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself"  {Ibul.,  Prop.  42).  And  on 
the  other  hand  the  only  punishment  of  fools  is  their  folly. 
The  bad  are  afflicted  only  through  their  badness.  No  one 
has  conceived  or  expressed  more  clearly  than  Spinoza  the 
principle  that  the  rewards  of  right  living  are  not  externally 
attached  to  it,  but  necessary  consequences  of  it,  and  that 
right  living  alone  makes  a  man  his  own  master,  and  enables 
him  to  enjoy  the  highest  acqwiescentta  animi. 

Il  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  truth  which  he  brings  out 
when  he  says  that  "  he  who  is  led  by  fear  and  does  the  good 
in  order  to  escape  the  evil,  is  not  led  by  Reason  .  .  .  and 
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that  those  who,  instead  of  guiding  men  by  Reason,  wish  so 
to  constrain  them  that  they  will  avoid  evil  rather  than  love 
virtue,  are  simply  trying  to  make  others  as  wretched  as 
themselves"  (Part  4,  Prop.  63),  A  desire  which  springs 
from.  Reason  makes  us,  on  the  contrary,  avoid  the  evil, 
because  we  love  the  good. 

This  means  that  in  a  sense  all  true  virtue  is  disinterested, 
but  only  in  a  sense.  Spinoza  does  not  believe  that  virtuous 
action  involves  the  sacrifice  of  anything  which  would  heighten 
or  maintain  the  individual's  activity ;  that  is,  it  does  not 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  anything  that  would  contribute  to  his 
welfare.  On  the  contrary,  virtue  is  his  interest.  Only  for 
this  reason  is  it  better,  or  more  worth  choosing,  than  vice. 
The  good  man  differs  from  the  bad  in  knowing  himself,  and. 
therefore  what  is  good  for  him.  The  bad  man  does  not 
know  his  own  interest,  because  he  is  ignorant  of  himself,  and 
of  the  conditions  of  his  life.  Thus  a  man's  devotion  to  virtue 
can  be  dtsinlcresUd,  only  in  the  sense  that  this  end  has  for  him 
no  interest  outside  of  itself,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  chooses 
it ;  and  it  can  be  interested  only  if  it  is  willed  as  a  mean-t 
to  some  end  external  to  it.  A  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
good  of  others  as  opposed  to  a  devotion  to  our  own., 
Spinoza  always  regards  as  an  illusory  idea,  and  an  illusion  no 
less  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  others  than  to  that  of  the  self. 
The  very  antithesis  on  which  it  rests,  as  we  shall  see 
immediately,  runs  counter  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  thought- 
For  no  one,  as  he  puts  it,  is  so  useful  to  other  men  as  he  who 
knows  hfs  own  advantage  and  seeks  it. 

The  second  conclusion  mentioned  above  adds  force  to 
this  argument.  Whatever  tends  to  expand  or  maintain  a 
man's  capacities  as  a  whole,  it  is  lawful  and  a  duty  for  him  to 
seek  and  to  enjoy.  Nothing  is  wrong  for  him  to  do,  except 
that  which  is  bad  for  him.  He  docs  not  sin  against  God,  or 
man,  unless  he  sins  against  himself.  And  only  that  is  bad 
which  tends  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  or  to 
prevent  their  development.  In  this  respect  Spinoza  seems  to 
breathe  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Greek  race  rather  than 
that  of  his  own.      For  asceticism  he  has  no  v.      To 

afflict  one's  body  in  atonement  ]  to 
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make  oneself  twice  wretched,  for  "  the  more  things  the  body 
is  fit  for  the  higher  is  the  soul's  endowment." '  Thus  all 
that  will  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  good  health  and 
vitality  of  the  human  soul,  or  body,  it  is  the  part  of  the  wise 
man  to  strive  after. 

"  It  is  ft«  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  make  use  of  things,  and  to  g-fct  as  mud) 
enjoyment  from  ihem  as  he  can  (nol  indeed  to  cTijoy  them  ad  nauseam, 
for  this  would  not  te  ihe  enjoymetil  <>f  them).  Il  is,  I  repeal,  tile  duly  Ol" 
the  wise  man  lo  refresh  and  recreate  himself  with  tnodcraie  find  pleasant 
food  ^d  dritilc,  with  the  swut  scndLs  and  atttactions  ot  growing  plants, 
with  omamenialion,  music,  games,  plays,  and  othcrihingsof  this  kind,  of 
which  any  ose  can  make  use  withcjui  doing  hann  lo  another.  Fof  the 
human  body  is  composed  of  a  great  many  parts,  difTcring  in  their  nature 
from  one  sAftther,  which  stand  in  constant  need  oF  fresh  and  varid 
nourishment  if  the  Body  as  a  whole  is  to  be  equally  fitted  for  al!  the 
activities  which  can  follow  from  its  nature,  and  if,  consequently,  the  Mind 
also  is  lo  be  equally  fitted  for  comprehending  many  things  at  once  " 
<Part  4,  Prop.  4S,  Schol.). 

Nothing  then  can  be  unlawful  for  man  to  possess  and 
enjoy  so  long  as  it  is  a  positive  furtherance  of  his  essential 
activities. 

These  ideas  enable  us  to  solve  a  difficulty  which  inevitably 
presents  itself  to  a  student  of  Spinoza  The  difficulty  is, 
that  the  ethical  categories  '  good  '  and  '  bad,'  arc  said  in  some 
passages  to  be  only  modes  of  thinking,  and  to  express 
nothing  real  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  while,  in  other  places, 
they  are  treated  as  of  the  highest  significance.  For  example, 
in  the  Preface  to  Part  4  of  the  Ethics  we  are  told,  that 
"Good  and  Bad  indicate  nothing  positive  in  things,  con- 
sidered that  is  to  say  in  thtrmselves,  nor  are  they  anything 
but  modes  of  thought,  or  notions  which  we  form  from  a 
comparison  of  things  with  one  another."  And  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ethics  is  occupied  with  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
distinction  between  the  Good  and  the  Bad,  while  the 'true 


'  "  He  who  has  »  Body  like  an  infant  at  a  child  fitted  (oi  very  (cw  tasks,  and 
very  nLuch  drpeodeDt  upon  outward  csusm,  has  a  Mind  whicti,  consideied  in 
itself  alone,  knows  almost  nothing  of  itself  or  God  or  things  ;  and,  on  ihe  other 
luuid,  be  who  h«5«  Body  (it  for  very  many  ncdviiies  has  a  Mind  nhicli,  con&iJerrd 
in  itself  alone,  knows  much  of  itself,  and  God,  and  things"  {Pan  5,  ?rop,  39, 
Schol, ),  Thos  to  chmge  the  body  of  infancy  into  1  body  of  tnnnifold  istivitics  is 
{from  one  side  at  least)  the  whole  task  ofhuinui  life. 
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good  '  is  constantly  contrasted  with  other  so-called  goods, 
and  the  summum  bonum  is  presented  as  the  only  object 
which  affords  a  wholly  adequate  satisfaction  of  human  desire. 
Is  there  not  an  evident  contradiction  here?  How  can  one 
hold  that  Good  and  Bad  are  nothing  real  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  yet  maintain  moral  distinctions,  and  even  write  a 
treatise  on  their  significance  ? 

The  answer  to  this  difficulty  will  emerge,  if  we  note  why 
Spinoza  generally  speaks  of  the  end  of  human  endeavour  as 
the  HSilt'  rather  than  as  the  bonum.  The  fact  that  he  does 
so,  cannot  be  doubted.  For  while  he  makes  frequent  use  of 
the  terms  '  good,"  '  true  good,* '  supreme  good,'  his  use  of  the 
terms  'utile*  'uttlius.'  'summum  utt7r'  is  much  more  frequent; 
and  when  he  does  employ  the  former  set  of  phrases  he 
generally  hastens  to  add  '  seu  ulile.'  Moreover,  the  formal 
definitions  of  the  Good  which  he  gives,  are  in  terms  of  the 
^aliic'  As  instances  of  many  similar  passages,  we  nnay  quote 
the  following: 

"To  act  from  virtue  ts  in  us  nothing  else  ihan,  according  to  the 
guidance  of  Reason,  tP  acl,  lo  live,  to  preserve  on«'s  being  (these  tKr^ie 
plu:tscs  have  ihe  s^ame  meaning)  from  the  motive  of  Keeking  our  own 
adva.ritag^e  (utilt)"  (Part  4,  Prop.  24).  "Thei*  is  no  particular  object 
in  the  nature  of  things  which  is  of  more  advantage  (u/i/ius)  to  a  man 
than  the  man  *}io  lives  after  the  gijidance  of  Reason,  For  thai  is  of 
most  service  {uliiisntnum)  to  a  man  which  most  agrees  with  his  own 
TiatuTc,  that  is  a  man  "  (Part  4,  Prop.  35,  Cor.  1.).  "Those  things  which 
conduce  to  a  common  society  of  men,  or  which  bring  it  alniut  that  they 
live  in  hartnon)-,  nre  aduanta.geou5  {utilia),  and  those,  on  the  other  ha.nd, 
are  bad  which  produce  discord  in  the  Stale  "  (Part  4.  Prop.  40).  Again 
we  are  told,  in  alternative  phrase,  thai  "the  xumrMum  utiU  sive  bonum  of 
the  Mind  is  the  knowledge  of  God"  (Pan  4,  Prop.  :S,  Dem.),  thai 
"whatever  we  judge  to  lie  homnii  tivi  uiHt  for  preserving  our  being  and 
for  enjoying  the  life  of  Reason,  thai  it  is  lawful  for  us  lo  take  for  our  use, 
and  to  make  tise  of  in  any  way  we  p]ease"  (Part  4,  App.,  §8) ;  and  that  a 
fr«c  mar  directly  desires  "  the  good,  thai  is  to  act,  to  live,  and  to  maintain 
hjs  being  from  the  motive  of  seeking  his  own  advantage  {utile)  (Part  4, 
Prop.  67,  Dein.)  Similarly,  Spinoia  says  in  the  ist  Definition  of  Part  4, 
"By  good  I  shall  understand  that  which  we  know  assuredly  to  be  of 
service  (kAV.)  to  us";  and  in  Prop.  j6  of  Part  4  he  declares  that  "the 
Mind  in  so  £ar  as  it  makes  use  of  Reason  judges  nothing  to  be  uHli 
for  it  save  that  whfch  conduces  to  understanding." 
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Thus,  not  onlj'  does  Spinoza  treat  the  'good  '  as  synony- 
mous with  the  'utile'  but  he  has  a  preference  for  the  latter 
as  the  more  suggestive  term.  On  what  grounds?  Mainly 
because  it  better  brings  into  relief  the  relaiiviiy  of  the  good. 
Nothing  is  good  or  bad  in  itself:  its  goodness,  Or  badness, 
depends  on  the  particular  things  to  which  it  is  referred,  "  It 
is  to  be  noted,"  we  are  told,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Tract, 
de  Inteti  Emend..  "  that  good  and  bad  are  only  used  to 
express  a  relation ;  and  so,  one  and  the  same  thing  can  be, 
in  different  relations,  called  good  and  bad."  "  One  and  the 
same  thing  can  be  at  the  same  time  good  and  bad  and  also 
indifferent  For  example,  Music  is  good  for  a  melancholy 
man,  bad  for  a  sorrowful  one,  while  for  a  deaf  man  it  is 
neither  good  nor  bad"  {Ethics,  Part  4,  Fref.}.  Good  in  fact 
always  means  good  /or,  and  we  cannot  pronounce  upon  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  anything  unless  we  specify  at  the 
same  time  far  what  it  is  good  or  bad. 

Thus  things  are  not  good  or  bad  considered  in  themselves. 
By  'considered  in  themselves'  Spinoza  does  not  mean  things 
taken  apart  from  their  relations,  but  things  conceived  in  all 
their  relations,  or  in  their  place  in  the  Universe,  or  as  they 
are  In  God  When  so  conceived  they  are  necessaty,  but 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  latter  predicates  are  applicable 
to  them  only  if  we  think  of  them  in  ^Gn\^ particular  relation. 
Fire  may  be  good,  or  useful,  for  hardening  clay,  and  bad  for 
hardening  wax.  but  considered  in  itself  in  the  above  sense, 
that  is  in  its  own  essential  nature,  it  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 

In  the  same  way  God_  cannot  with  strict  propriety  be 
called  good  in  himself.  For,  properly  speaking,  only  that 
can  be  good  which  may  also  be  bad,  and  in  this  case  the 
latter  is  impossible.  Neither  can  aught  be  called  good  save 
in  comparison  with  something  else  which  is  not  so  good. 
And  what  in  this  instance  can  we  put  on  the  same  level 
with  a  view  to  a  comparison,  or  what  else  is  there  with 
which  the  principle  of  all  reality  can  be  contrasted  ? 
Neither  can  Jt  be  said  that  God  always  acts  with  a  view  to 
the  good.  He  acts  from  the  immanent  necessity  of  his 
nature,  but  there  is  no  absolute  good  other  than  himself  to 
which  his  energies  might  be  directed. 
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If  then  we  do  call  God  good,  it  must  be  in  relation  to 
the  particular  things  and  beings  which  '  live  and  move'  only 
in  him.  He  is  their  good,  or  good  to  them.  "  God  is 
called  good,  because  he  conducit  to  all  things,"  "No  one 
can  hate  God,"  since  no  one  can  will  his  own  impotence,  or 
refuse  what  presents  itself  to  him  as  his  good.  Thus  while 
we  may  speak  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  as  man's 
ftupreme  good,  we  have  to  remember  that  this  is  a  charac- 
terisation of  God  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  or  in  a 
particular  relation. 

The  Good,  then,  is  not  for  Spinoza,  as  it  is  for  Plato,  an 
ultinnate  category  of  reality.  For  him  Good  means  good  for 
man,  or  what  is  advantageous  in  this  particular  relation.  It 
is  not  an  ideal  end  outside  of.  or  determinable  apart  from, 
human  nature.  And  if  we  speak  of  it  as  the  law  ordained 
by  God  for  men,  this  can  only  mean  that  it  is  the  law 
irnposcd  by  man's  nature  upon  itself,  or  the  conditions  of 
existence  which  are  involved  in  the  human  constitution. 
Thus  it  depends  upon,  or  is  determined  by,  or  is  relative  to, 
the  distinctive  activities  of  man,  for  the  content  of  the  good 
depends  necessarily  on  the  nature  of^  thit  for  wh'cA  it  is  good. 

Spinoza,  however,  works  out  the  idea  of  the  relativity  of 
the  Good  to  a  further  result.  We  have  already  had  occasion. 
to  note  his  distrust  of  universal  conceptions,  his  insistence 
that  it  is  particulars  and  not  universals  which  are  the  objects 
of  God's  knowledge,  and  his  exaltation  of  the  conaius  sese 
cottservandi  as  the  principle  which  imparts  to  each  object  its 
own  peculiar  nature.  It  is  a  natural  corollary  from  this 
train  of  thought,  that  human  good  must  be  relative,  not 
merely  to  human  nature  in  general,  but  to  the  nature  of 
each  man.  Only  that  is  good,  or  binding,  which  is  good  for 
me,  or  which  is  for  my  advantage.  No  individual  can  will^ 
or  seek,  anything,  save  that  which  he  judges  will  satisfy  his 
desires,  or  expand  his  powers. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  all  human  good  the  good  of 
individuals,  but  it  exists  only  as  it  is  willed  or  desired  by 
thera  as  ihetr  good.  This  Idea  finds  expression,  from 
difTerent  sides,  in  two  sets  of  passages  which  appear  at  Brst 
sight  at  variance  with  one  another. 
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In  Part  3  of  Ihe  Eihiei  (Prop.  9,  Schol.)  we  are  told  that  we  do 
noi  seek,  will,  desire  or  long  for  anything  because  wc  judge  il  good,, 
but  that  oa  the  contrary  we  judge  anything  to  be  good  because  we 
sccle,  will,  dciire  and  long  for  it.  And  a  little  later  (Prop.  39,  Schcl.), 
the  same  idea  is  thus  staled,  "By  ^aod  I  here  understand  every  kind 
of  IjKtilia,  and  whatever  conduces  thereto,  and  especially  that  which 
satisfies  desire,  of  whatever  kind  that  be.  And  by  bad  every  kind  of 
Tristieia,  and  especially  that  which  frustrates  desire.  For  we  have 
already  shown  that  we  desire  nothing  because  we  judge  it  to  be  good,  but 
on  the  contrary  we  call  that  good  which  wc  desire  ;  and  so  that  which  wc 
dislike  we  call  bad."  But  in  Part  4  of  the  Ethics  (Prop.  19)  the  opposite 
view  ia  propounded,,  "Each  man  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  liis  own 
nature  necessarily  desires  or  is  avei^e  to  thai  which  he  judges  to  be  good 
or  bad." 

The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  seems  to  b£  that  in 
th£  former  case  what  Spinoza  denies  is  that  anything  is 
good  or  bad  in  itself,  and  to  be  desired  for  itself;  that  only 
is  good  which  is  good  for  us,  or  good  as  satisfying  some 
desire,  or  self- realising  eflbrt,  in  us.  While  what  he  affirms 
in  both  cases  is  that  to  judge  anything  to  be  good  for  us, 
and  to  desire  it.  are  two  phrases  which  mean  the  same 
thing. 

From  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  he  does  not 
shrink.  He  recognises  that  it  makes  each  man's  good 
relative  to  him,  and  constitutes  each  the  judge  of  his  own 
advantage. 

"  Every  man  judges,  or  estimates,  according  to  his  awn  ruling  passion 
{ex  tu<f  ajfcciu)  what  is  good,  bad,  better,  worse,  best,  or  worst.  Thus  the 
avaricious  man  judges  plenty  of  money  the  best  thing,  and  the  want  of  it 
the  worst.  The  ambitious  man  desires  aothing  so  much  as  glory,  and 
shame  is  what  he  most  fears.  Again,  the  envious  man  knows  no  greater 
pleasure  than  another  man's  unhappiness,  while  nothing  distresses  him  sO' 
much  as  another's  happiness.  Thus  each  man  according  to  hts  own 
ruling  passion  judges  a  thing  to  be  good  or  bad,  useful  or  hurtful  "  (Part  3, 
Prop.  39.  Schol.).  Further,  "as  each  man  judges  ex  suo  affatu  what 
is  good,  bad,  better,  and  worse,  it  follows  that  meti  can  differ  from  one 
another  as  much  in  their  judgments  as  they  do  in  their  emotions "  (Wi/., 
Prop.  SI.  Schol.). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NATURE  AND  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

Yet  the  necessary  relativity  of  all  good  to  the  individual 
nature,  or  its  essential  subjectivity,  is  not  for  Spinoza  the 
last  word  of  Ethics.  It  is  an  element  in  the  case,  and  one 
upon  which  he  always  insists,  but  he  does  not  regard  it  as 
the  whole  truth.  For  while  all  that  satisfies  desire  may  be 
called  good,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  desire,  it  is  good, 
only  relative  to  this  particular  desire.  And  the  desire  itself, 
in  turn,  is  relative  to  the  individual's  nature  and  welfare.  All 
desires  are  not  of  the  same  value,  and  so  the  good  which 
satisfied  one  desire  has  not  necessarily  the  same  value  as  that 
which  TTiinisters  to  another.  "The  nature  of  one  desire 
necessarily  differs  as  much  from  the  nature  of  another,  as  do 
the  emotions  from  which  they  severally  spring.  There  are, 
therefore,  as  many  sorts  of  desire  as  there  are  of  gladness, 
sadness,  love,  etc.,  and  consequently,  as  there  are  species  of 
objects  by  which  we  are  affected  "  (Part  3,  Prop.  56,  Dem.). 
The  desire  of  wt^alth  or  fame  is  not  to  be  put  on  the  same 
level  with  the  supreme  '  conaius  seu  cupiditai'  of  the  mind 
(Part  5,  Props.  3  5  and  28), 

Thus  while  Spinoza  holds,  that  no  one  can  desire  any- 
thing, save  that  which  he  judges  to  be  good  for  him  ;  he 
does  not  hold  that  the  individual  always  understands  his  own 
nature,  or  knows  what  is  best  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
13  often  deceived  in  his  judgments,  he  often  mi.sses  the  satis- 
faction he  seeks,  or  fails  to  seek  what  will-  afford  him  a  true 
satisfaction.  This  implies  that,  even  in  the  individual  him- 
.self,  there  is  some  other  conception  of  good,  or  advantage. 
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than  that  vhicfa  each  passing  desire  aflbrds.  '  The  desire  of 
living,  cxercittdg  ooe'i  actrrities,  ctc^  b<at4  $at  Stm,  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  man,  that  is,  the  etmatuf  hf  wlucfa  eacJi 
man  endeavours  to  presenw  his  being  '  (Part  4,  Propt  21, 
Dem.).  Just  because  be  is  a  man  be  has  the  povei  of 
setting  before  himself  a  conception  of  his  true  wclfkre.  "  A 
man  could  neither  be  nor  be  conceired  if  he  had  not  the 
power  of  rejoicing  in  this  summmm  ifmum  "  'Part  4.  Prop.  36, 
SchoL).  Through  tliis  consciousoess  of  a  perfect,  or  com- 
|)lete,  good,  be  is  able  to  resist  some  desires  in  the  interest 
of  a  fuller  realisation  of  himsell  For  "no  one  rejoices  in 
bles&edness,  because  he  has  bridled  his  eaboCkms,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  power  of  controlling  one's  inclinations  springs 
from  blessedness  itself"  (Part  5.  Prop.  42,  Dem.).  For  the 
•une  reason,  be  has  the  power  of  refusing  to  gratify  the  wish 
for  a  present  pleasure,  if  the  attainment  of  an  abiding  happi- 
ne:is  in  the  future  would  thereby  be  precluded.  And  he  even 
has  the  power  of  subordinating  his  personal  likes,  and  dislikes, 
to  considerations  of  social  advantage. 

Thus  the  good,  conceived  as  that  which  satisfies  desire,  no 
account  being  taken  of  the  worth  of  the  desire,  is  gradually 
made  to  transform  itself  in  the  Ethics,  into  the  '  true  good.' 
or  'the  highest  good,'  which  makes  man  free  by  giving  him 
the  highest  desires  of  which  his  nature  is  capable.  This 
trans  formation  is,  in  its  essential  features  at  least,  a  conscious 
development  of  thought  on  Spinoza's  part,  the  end  of  which 
is  present  to  him  from  the  first.  What  he  does,  or  at  least 
aims  at,  is  to  show  that  if  we  begin  with  the  conception  that 
the  end  of  alt  action  is  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetitus,  we  arc 
driven  on  to  recognise  that  our  a/Zf/j/ttj  depends  on  that  which 
we  judge  to  be  good  for  us  as  tending  to  maintain  our  exis- 
tence, and  finally,  that  the  judgment  of  what  will  really  secure 
this  end.  is  one  with  the  attainment  of  the  end  itself 

In  this  way,  it  is  possible  for  Spinoza  to  maintain,  as  he 
does,  both  that  all  good  is  relative  to  and  conditioned  by  the 
individual  and  his  desires,  and  yet,  that  fur  each  individual 
there  is  an  absolute  or  supreme  good,  which  he  ought  to 
seek,  or  a  law  which  as  a  mora)  being  he  is  obliged  to  have 
regard  to.      This  latter  is  no  less  relative  to  human  nature, 
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and  even  to  the  individual  man,  than  the  former ;  but  it  is 
relative  to  the  man,  and  his  advantage,  as  a  whoEe,  and  not 
to  one  or  more  particular  desires.  It  can  be  deduced  from 
human  nature,  and  is  not  a  yoke  imposed  upon  it  from  with- 
out. It  is  indeed  but  the  conatus  stse  conservandi,  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  each  man,  come  to  an  adequate 
consciousness  of  its  own  nature.  Thus  it  is  the  ultimate 
relativity,  or  the  supreme  uiile^  through  which  conduct  can 
be  judged.  An  absolute  law  which  is  not  thus  relative  to, 
and  imposed  by,  a  man's  nature  upon  itself,  Spinoza  refuses 
even  to  admit  as  possible. 

But,  to  appreciate  the  process  of  thought  by  which  he 
rises  from  the  conception  of  a  good  relative  to  a  particular 
desire,  to  that  of  a  good  relative  to  human  nature  as  a  whole, 
we  must  consider  the  three  main  stages  of  his  argument 
These  are  (i)  the  nature  of  the  Passions,  and  the  defects 
which  attach  to  them,  and  render  them  an  inadequate  ex- 
pression of  man's  nature  ;  (2)  the  nature  of  Reason,  and  the 
qualities  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  able  to  give  to  man's  powers 
a  more  adequate  realisation  ;  (3)  what  is  involved  in,  or  what 
can  be  nece-ssarily  deduced  from,  human  nature,  when  thus 
understood  by  Reason,  or  'as  adequately  expressed.'  The 
first  two  of  these  questions  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter 
and  the  next,  the  third  will  occupy  us  thereafter. 

First  then,  what  is  the  nature  of  Passion,  and  in  what 
respects  does  it  fail  to  explain,  or  fail  to  furnish  us  with  a 
true  idea  of,  man's  nature  ?  Spinoza's  answer  is,  in  the  first 
place,  U)at  all  passions  are,,  as  the  name  indicates,  passivities 
rather  than  actions  or  activities.  They  are  so,  indeed,  only  1 
in  rtspecl  of  the  man  so  affected.  For,  as  there  is  no /effect 
without  a  cause,  and  a  cause  must  be  a  power  or  activity,  the 
cause  of  a  passion  is  no  less  a  power  or  activity  than  is  the 
cause  of  any  activity  in  man.  But  in  the  case  of  a  passion 
the  cause,  or  activity,  is  not  in  the  man,  but  in  things  outside 
of  him.  He  is  affected,  it  is  they  that  affect.  He  does  not 
determine  himself,  but  is  determined  from  without.  The 
'  power  '  in  this  instance  is  not  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
man,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  natural  system  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  of  which  he  is  necessarily  a  part.     The  '  vis  ei 
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incrementum '  of  those  desires  which  are  passions,  must  be 
defined  in  terms,  not  of  the  power  of  man,  but  in  terms  of 
the  power  of  the  things  which  are  outside  of  him  (Part  4, 
Append.,  §  2),  or  "  in  terms  of  the  power  of  the  external 
cause  compared  with  our  own  power"  (Part  4.  Prop.  J). 
Human  passions  may — we  have  already  seen  that  they  do — 
display  the  might  and  varied  enct^ies  of  Nature  no  less  than 
do  those  things  in  which  we  take  pleasure,  and  lind  profit. 
But  they  do  not  express  the  might  or  the  powers  of  man  ; 
ihey  do  not  reveal  the  energies  of  his  nature,  or  the  virtus 
which  is  distinctive  of  him.  They  show  how  he  can  be  acted 
upon  by  other  things,  but  not  how  he  acts  or  reacts  upon 
them.  Thus  they  are  the  signs  of  man's  impotence,  and,  in 
respect  of  his  nature,  negative  rather  than  positive.  "  Passions 
are  not  referred  to  the  Mind,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
something  which  involves  negation  ;  or.  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
part  of  Nature,  which  cannot  be  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehended  by  itself  in  separation  from  the  other  parts" 
(Part  3,  Prop.  3.  Schol.).  Spinoza  expresses  the  same  idea, 
in  other  words,  when  he  says  that  "  the  essence  of  a  passion 
cannot  be  explained  through  our  essence  alone  "  (Part  4, 
Prop.  5i  Dcm,) ;  and  that  "  we  are  said  to  be  passive,  or  to 
suffer,  when  anytliing  takes  place  in  us  of  which  we  are  only 
in  part  the  Cause,  that  is  to  say,  anything  which  cannot  be 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  our  nature  alone"  (Part  4,  Prop.  2, 
Dcm.). 

If  then,  the  Passions  are  only  partially  explicable  through 
our  own  nature,  they  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Mind,  '  inadequate  ideas."  That  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  we  are>l 
subject  to  them,  we  are  under  the  sway  of  forces  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  limited  and  our  understanding  imperfect, 
and  we  are  moved  to  ends  which  are  not  necessarity  those 
which  contribute  to  our  welfare.  We  are  in  fact  the  creatures 
of  our  circumstances,  not  their  masters.  And  instead  of 
being  perfectly  free  and  self-determined,  as  popular  opinion 
holds  to  be  the  case,  when  we  give  free  play  to  our  lusts  and 
inclinations,  we  are  miserably  enslaved,  the  more  miserably 
that  wc,  '  unconscious  of  the  causes  of  our  actions,'  think 
ourselves  free 
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Spinoza  seeks  by  an  analysis  of  the  passions,  in  general, 
and  in  detail,  to  show  (i)  that  alt  passion  is  slavery,  (2)  that 
it  is  the  slavery  of  a  spiritual  or  thinking  being,  and  (3)  that 
as  such  it  is  not  final  or  self-consistent,  but  has  within  it  the 
promise  of  its  own  transformation. 

These  points  we  shall  illustrate  by  indicating  some  of  the 
aspects  in  which  his  argument  is  presented.  He  shows  that 
the  passions  involve  man's  slavery,  or  subjection  to  outward 
causes,  by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  individuals  seldom  seek 
their  real  welfare,  but  are  carried  hither  and  thither  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  inconstant  in  purpose,  and  partial  in  judg- 
ment. If  they  were  born  free  they  would  know  and  will  their 
own  welfare.  The  conatus  sese  coasenianfJt  would  in  that  case 
express  itself  only  in  the  pursuit  of  their  true  advantage.  But 
they  are  not  so  born.  They  are  bom  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  whole  natural  system  to  which  they  belong,  and 
for  long  they  know  little  of  the  forces  which  play  upon  them, 
and  ju&t  as  little  of  what  constitutes  their  own  happiness. 
They  are  passive  rather  than  active  ;  they  are  acted  upon 
more  than  they  react,  and  they  "obey  fortune  rather  than 
themselves."  Thus  if,  as  is  so  often  repeated,  the  perfection 
of  a  thing  is  in  proportion  to  what  it  can  do,  and  in  inverse 
proportion  to  what  it  has  to  suffer,  the  perfection  of  an  in- 
dividual at  such  a  stage  of  existence  is  of  the  slightest. 

Yet  the  passivities  of  a  thing,  while  we  call  them,  relatively 
to  that  thing,  impotences,  are  not  simply  negations.  They 
are  at  the  least  negations  that  are  necessarily  relative  to  a 
positive.  And  while  they  do  not  constitute  the  [perfection, 
or  reality,  of  the  thing,  they  indicate  where  that  perfection  is 
to  be  sought.  Both  a  stone  and  a  man  may  be  passive,  but 
the  passivity  in  each  case  is  quite  different,  as  different  as  is 
the  nature  and  activity  of  each.  The  same  object  or  event 
will  affect  the  earth  in  one  way,  a  tree  in  quite  another,  and 
a  man  in  still  another.  Thus  the  ways  in  which  men  can  be 
afiected,  or  what  we  call  their  passions,  are  sui  generis.  They 
are  to  be  understood,  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  *  other'  of 
certain  activities  characteristic  of  human  nature,  and  we 
shall  discover  in  the  end  that  they  are  more  than  this. 

What  are  those  energies  of  which  the  passions  are  the 
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negative  side?  For  Spinoza  they  are  sumtned  up  in  the 
power  of  thinUing.  of  which  intelligence,  desire,  will,  etc..  are 
particular  forms  or  modes.  To  think  adequately,  or  truly,  of 
God.  oneself,  and  things,  is  the  highest  activity  of  which  man 
is  capable.  Thus  the  passivities  of  human  nature,  or  its 
passions,  are  forms  of  Confused  thought,  imperfect  apprehen- 
sions of  oneself,  one's  good,  and  one's  place  in  the  system  of 
things.  They  arise  from  the  imaginative  view  of  man's  life. 
and  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  are  themselves  limited 
or  partial  judgments. 

This  partial,  or  negative,  judgment,  which  is  at  the  root  of 
all  passion,  may  be  illustrated  from  different  sides.  On  one 
side,  it  is  the  undue  emphasis  of  the  personal  and  subjective 
aspect  of  all  good.  Each  man  judges  a  thing  to  be  good,  or 
bad,  according;  to  his  own  ruling  passion  (Part  3,  Prop.  39, 
Schol.)  ;  and  this  it  is  but  natural  for  hini  to  do.  But  the 
'  naturalness '  of  it  does  not  alter  the  consequences  which 
necessarily  follow.  For  men  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  their 
passions  will  differ  from  one  another  as  much  in  their 
judgments  of  good  and  evil  as  they  admittedly  do  differ  in 
their  emotions  (Part  3,  Prop.  5  1,  Schol.},  their  brains  being 
no  less  various  than  their  tastes  (Part  1,  Append.).  Nor 
does  a  judgment  regarding  their  own  good  and  bad  content 
them.  Each  individual  necessarily  seeks  to  make  all  others 
live  in  accordance  with  hu  judgment  and  disposition  ;  since 
the  more  individuals  there  are  who  like  what  he  likes,  and 
dislike  what  is  distasteful  to  him,  the  more  is  his  idea  of 
good  furthered.  But  then  each  is  seeking  thus  to  make  his 
id«i  of  good  and  bad  into  a  universal  law,  and  to  impose 
bis  will  upon  all  the  rest  The  result  can  only  be  strife, 
confusion,  and  hatred.  For  "  he  who  tries,  from  emotion 
alone,  to  make  others  love  what  he  loves,  and  live  after  his 
mind,  acts  solely  from  impulse  {impetus).  Thus,  he  is  an 
object  of  hatred,  especially  to  those  whose  inclinations  are 
different,  as  the  latter  are  no  less  eager  that  others  should 
live  according  to  their  wish,  and,  moved  by  the  same 
impulse,  they  try  to  make  them  do  so"  (Part  4,  Prop.  37, 
Schol.  I.).  Thus  the  necessary  subjectivity  of  human  good, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  relative  to,  and  even  constituted  by, 
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the  thought  of  the  individual  whose  good  it  is,  seems  to  laiid 
us  in  inextricable  diflicutties.  If  what  is  good  for  one  may 
be  bad  for  another,  and  yet  each  can  desire  and  seek  only 
what  he  judges  to  be  good  for  himself,  how  can  there  be  any 
objective  good,  or  any  law  of  condLct  universally  binding 
upon  men  ?  And  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law,  how  can 
their  relations  to  one  another  be  other  than  those  of  fear, 
discord,  and  enmity? 

Spinoza  meets  this  difficulty  by  asking  how  it  arises.  Is 
it  due  to  the  subjective  character  of  the  good,  to  the 
individual  judgment  which  that  good  involves,  and  the 
personal  interests  which  it  embodies?  And  would  the 
difKculty  disappear  if  the  '  personal  equation '  were  made 
less  prominent,  or  eliminated  altogether;  if  each  man  were 
to  learn  to  will  the  good  of  others  rather  than  his  own,  or 
theirs  as  well  as  his  own  ?  Is  the  cause  of  social  discord 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  judges,  and  desires,  what  is  good 
for  himself;  and  takes  no  account  of  whether  it  is  good  for 
others  or  not,  but  makes  their  interests  subservient  to  his 
own  ?  Spinoza's  reply  is,  that  this  contrast  between  "  my 
own  good '  and  '  the  good  of  others '  is  not  only  irrelevant, 
but  puts  the  enquiry  on  a  false  trail.  T  simply  (attnot  desire 
the  good  of  others  unless  I  judge  this  to  be  wy  good,  Even 
St  Paul's  willingness  to  be  "  accursed  from  Christ,"  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  desire  to  have  his  own  highest  blessedness 
realised  in,  and  through,  "his  brethren  according  to  the 
flesh."  A  good  which  would  have  been  theirs,  and  not  his, 
could  neither  be  the  object  of  thought  nor  of  desire 

Thus,  from  Spinoza's  point  of  view,  the  controversy 
between  those  who  regard  the  good  of  the  self  as  the 
summum  bonum,  and  those  who  hold  that  this  is  subordinate 
to  the  good  of  others,  presents  itself  as  a  barren  and  meaning- 
less dispute.  Nay,  it  diverts  the  mind  from  the  real 
problem,  and  sets  it  to  deal  with  an  i-ssue  on  which  the 
victory  of  either  side  would  be  fatal  to  morality.  For 
the  point  of  real  interest  is,  wherein  does  a  man's  good 
consist,  and  how  can  he  attain  it  ?  This  end  is  no  more 
selfish  than  it  is  unselfish  ;  and  the  kinds  of  conduct,  which 
are  popularly  described  by  the  terms  selhsh  and  unselfish, 
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diiTer  in  reality,  not  in  the  number  of  persons  who  share 
in  them,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  actions  themselves.  If  the 
individual  always  knew  what  was  for  his  welfare,  it  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  to  others  as  he  would 
wish  them  to  do  to  him  ;  but  this  is  just  the  difficulty.  He 
does  not  know,  save  in  a  very  imperfect  way,  what  would 
constitute  even  his  own  true  welfare.  "  Ex  nffectu  we  do 
nothing  which  we  know  assuredly  to  be  good  "  (Part  4, 
Prop,  50,  Schol.),  Merely  to  universalise  this  end,  by 
applying  it  to  others,  does  not  change  the  intrinsic  quality 
and  value  of  the  action  itself.  An  imperfect  idea,  even 
though  it  be  an  idea  of  the  good,  is  not  made  any  more 
true  simply  by  the  fact  that  many  others  share  in  it  along 
with  me. 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  Spinoza  lays  much  emphasis. 
His  contention  is  that  social  discord  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  man  is  seeking  only  what  he  thinks  best  for 
himself,  and  is  neglectful  of  the  claims  of  others  ;  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  the  individual's  judgment,  as  to  what  is 
good  for  himself,  is  more  or  less  mistaken.  It  is  because 
what  he  judges  to  constitute  his  happiness,  and  what  for 
that  reason  he  necessarily  desires,  is  not  really  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  satisfy  him,  that  his  pursuit  of  it  brings  him 
directly  into  conflict  with  others,  whose  ideas  of  their  own 
happiness  are  no  less  partial.  Thus  the  individual  finds 
himself  at  variance  with  others  only  because  he  is  at  variance 
with  himself.  "  Every  one  orders  all  things  according  to  his 
own  ruling  passion  {nffeclus),  and  those  who  are  vexed  by 
conflicting  emotions  do  not  know  what  they  wish"  (Part  3, 
Prop.  2,  Schol.),  "  In  so  far  as  men  are  vexed  by  emotions 
which  are  passions,  they  can  differ  in  nature  from  one 
another;  and  thus  far  also  one  and  the  same  man  is  varius  et 
imonstans"  (Part  4,  Prop.  33J. 

The  defects  incident  to  that  view  of  the  nature  of  the  good 
which  any  individual  forms  from  emotion  or  passion,  Spinoza 
points  out  in  different  places.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  his  good 
or  advantage,  because  it  is  only  the  good  of,  or  relative  to, 
SL^art  of  his  nature,  i.e.  it  ministers  to  some  particular  passion 
or  desire.      It  thus  leaves  out  of  account,  or  is  bad  relative  to 
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the  other  parts  of  the  individual's  nature  ;  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  bad  for  his  nature  as  a  whole.  "  A  desire  which 
springs  from  gladness,  or  from  sadness,  and  is  referred  to  one 
or  to  some,  and  not  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  does  not  have 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  man  as  a  whole"  (Part  4, 
Prop.  60).  "  As,  therefore,  gladness  is  generally  referred  to 
one  part  of  the  body,  we  generally  desire  to  preserve  our 
being  without  taking  any  account  of  our  health  as  a  whole" 
{Ibid.,  Schol.). 

A  further  defect  follows  from  this  one.  The  desires  which 
spring  from  such  emotions  may  betmy  us  into  excess. 
■  Because  they  are  partial  and  one-sided,  and  tend  to  destroy 
the  balance,  or  proportion,  through  which  our  being  is  main- 
tained, they  are  dangerous.  A  desire  which  sprang  from  our 
nature  as  a  whole  could  not  indeed  be  excessive;  but  one 
which  nourishes  one  part  of  it  at  the  expense,  or  to  the 
neglect,  of  the  other  parts,  needs  to  be  guarded  against. 

"As,  then,  (hose  thin^  are  good  which  are  of  service  to  the  pans  of  the 
Body  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  ;  and  as  Gladness  coiisiits  in  the 
fad  (hat  a  man's  power,  in  so  far  as  he  consists  of  Mind  and  Body,  is 
assisted  or  increased  -,  therefore  all  those  things  whic^  produce  Gladness 
are^ood.  Yet,  since  ihJngs  do  not  act  with  a  view  to  afifeciing  us  with 
Gladness,  and  their  power  of  acting  is  not  controlled  from  regard  to  oui 
welfare  ;  and  since,  inofeover,  Gladness  is  generally  referred  mainly  to  one 
pan  of  the  Body,  therefore  the  emotions  o^  Gladness  commonly  (unless 
Reason  and  vigilance  are  exercised)  go  lo  excess  ;  and,  therefore,  so  also 
do  the  desires  which  spring  from  these  emotions"  (Part  4,  Append.,,  ,^  30). 
And  in  the  Schol.  of  Prop,  44,  fart  4,  we  have  the  counterpart  of  this 
statement  regarding  the  Mind.  "  Hilarittu  \i.c.  the  equa^l  aflection  of  all 
parts  of  the  Kody],  which  I  have  c.iUed  good,  is  more  easily  conceived 
than  observed.  For  the  emotions  by  which  we  are  daily  moved  are 
generally  referred  to  some  part  of  ihe  Body,  which  is  affected  above  the 
others  \  and  accordingly  emotions  as  a  rule  go  lo  excess,  and  so  absorb 
the  Mind  in  the  thought  of  one  object  alone  that  it  cannot  think  of  others." 
Nay,  this  tixcd  idea,  severed  from  all  others,  may  so  dominate  the  Mind, 
and  blind  it  to  the  perception  of  its  true  good,  thai  the  passion,  in  its  excess, 
becomes  a  kind  of  madness,  For  "although  men  are  subject  lo  very 
many  emotions,  and  there  are  few  oien  discoverable  who  are  always 
stirred  by  gne  and  the  same  emotion  ;  yet  there  arc  not  wanting  those  to 
whom  one  and  the  same  emotion  obstinately  clings.  For  we  see  men 
sometimes  so  affected  by  one  object,  that  although  it  is  not  present,  they 
iMlicVe  it  10  Iw  before  them.     If  this  happen  lo  a  m.in  while  awake 
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wt  BAy  that  he  is  out  of  his  mind  or  insane.  And  no  less  are  those 
believed  t«  be  mad — for  da  ihey  not  arouse  ridicule  ? — who  dream  night 
and  day  of  nothing  but  a  Inver  or  a  tnistre.'is.  But  although  ihe  tnJscr  J 
thinks  of  nothing  but  gain,  oi  money,  and  the  smbitioua  luan  of  oothinf  ^ 
but  fame,  etc.,  Iluy  are  nol  believed  to  be  out  of  their  minds  ;  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  such  men  arc  commonly  a  source  of  trouble  to  others, 
and  are  considered  to  deserve  hatred.  In  reality,  however,  Avarice, 
Ambitioh,  Lust,  ciq.,  ^re  forms  of  insanity,  although  they  are  not 
numbered  among  the  diseases"  (fan  4,  Prop.  44,  Schol.).  Even  Love 
itself  (nay  go  to  excess,  and  betray  the  best  interests  of  life,  if  ii  be 
joined  to  a  partial  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  our  good  (Pan  4, 
Prop.  44). 

A  third  defect  of  that  idea  of  good  which  is  based  upon 
passion,  or  another  proof  of  its  partial  character,  is  its  blind- 
ness to  the  future  and  limitation  to  the  present  Passion  does 
not  give  a  true  judgment,  since  it  is  based  upon  defective 
knowledge,  and  is  biassed  in  favour  of  what  it  knows,  or 
rather  what  it  images  to  itself  {iataginatur).  "The  desires 
by  which  we  are  chiefly  moved  have  regard  to  the  present 
only  and  not  to  the  future "  (Part  4,  Prop.  5o,  SchoL). 
"That  which  we,  when  led  by  our  emotions,  put  in  the  first 
place,  is  what  \%  pleasant  for  the  time  being,  and  we  cannot 
weigh  future  things  with  an  equal  emotion  of  soul  "  (Part  4, 
Append.,  §  30J.  To  this  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  fact  that 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which  we  have,  so  often 
fails  to  maintain  us  in  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  our  welfare, 
against  the  seductions  of  a  present  pleasure.  We  know,  or 
rather  image,  the  good  of  the  present  vividly,  it  clothes  itself 
in  circumstance ;  but  the  good  of  the  future  remains  for  the 
most  part  inadequately  or  abstractly  conceived  by  us. 

"If  we  could  hare  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  duration  of  things, 
and  could  deicrtnine  by  Reason,  the  limes  of  their  existence,  we  wuuld 
view  things  in  the  future  with  the  same  emotion  as  things  in  the  present ; 
uid  the  good  which  the  Mind  coitcei^ed  ds  futut-e,  it  would  desire  exactly 
as  if  it  were  present.  In  this  case,  the  Mind  would  sacritice  a  lesser 
present  y[ood  rather  than  a  greater  fulute  one  1  atid  lh;it  which  was  good 
for  the  present,  but  the  cause  of  some  future  evil,  it  would  nol  at  all 
desire.  But  we  can  have  only  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
duration  of  things,  and  the  times  of  the  existence  of  things  we  dctcnnine 
by  imagination  alone,  which  is  not  affected  equally  by  the  image  of  a  past 
uidl  of  a  future  thing.     Tbus  it  comes  thai  the  true  knowledge  which  we 
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have  of  good  and  bad,  is  only  abstract  or  universal ;  and  the  judgment 
which  we  make,  regarding  the  order  of  things,  and  the  connexion  of 
causes,  in  order  th»t  wc  may  be  able  to  determine  what  is  good  or  bad 
for  us  at  the  present,  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Thus,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  a  desire  which  springs  from  the  knowle<[ge  of  good  and  bad. 
m  so  far  as  this  is  concerned  with  the  future,  can  be  very  readily  over- 
come by  a  desire  for  things  which  afford  pleasure  in  the  present "  (Part  4, 
Prop.  62,  Schol.). 

This  bias  in  favour  of  present  enjoyment,  Spinoza  holds 
to  be  inseparable  from  emotion,  becaiise  of  the  abstract 
Itnowledge.  that  is  the  'opinion,'  or  'imagination,'  on  which 
it  rests.  How  it  is  to  be  corrected  we  shall  see  when  we 
deal  with  Reason  and  its  function. 

In  these  respects,  then,  the  Judgment  of  the  individual 
r^arding  his  good,  and  the  desire  which  is  synonymous 
with  this  judgment,  are  apt  to  be  partial  and  one-sided. 
Spinoza  frequently  calls  them  blind  (see  Part  4,  Prop.  58, 
Schol.),  since  they  are  relative  only  to  certain  aspects  or 
dements  in  human  life,  and  are  without  any  governing 
principle,  or  sense  of  the  proportionate  value  of  objects  of 
desire.  To  this  it  is  due  that  men  are  "  incotisiiintes  et 
varii,"  They  seek  a  good  which  is  of^en  more  imaginary 
than  real,  and  the  passions  by  which  they  arc  moved  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  no  true  satisfaction,  no  real 
acquiescentia  in  se  ipso.  Vain-glory,  for  example  (see  Part  4, 
Prop,  5&,  Schol.),  is  an  atqmescentia  in  se  ipso  which  turns 
out  to  be  really  none;  since  it  depends  wholly  on  popular 
favour,  the  most  inconstant  of  all  things,  and  makes  men 
rejoice  in  the  harm  that  befalls  others.  And  even  pity  (see 
Part  4,  Prop.  50.  Schol.),  though  it  has  an  appearance  of 
virtue,  does  not  yield  real  satisfaction  of  spirit ;  since  it  often 
leads  us,  deceived  as  we  are  apt  to  be  by  false  tears,  and  by 
our  ignorance  of  what  is  for  others'  good,  to  do  what  we 
afterwards  have  reason  to  regret. 

Thus  the  real  cause  of  the  defects  which  have  been 
pointed  out  as  attaching  to  the  passions,  is  the  want  of  a 
self-consistent  idea  of  human  good  in  them.  Such  emotions 
have  not  in  view  the  '  utiUtas'  of  the  man  as  a  whole ;  and 
they,  therefore,  do  not  adequately  express  the  conatus  sese 
£Bnservandi.      If  they  are  good,  they  are  good  by  accident  ; 
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for  what  is  really  good  cannot  be  desired  until  it  is  known, 
and  it  is  not  known  until  the  object  of  a  particular  d^irC  is 
correlated  with  others  a*  contributing  to  the  man's  true 
welfare  or  summum  biinum.  There  is  indeed  a  summum 
bonum  even  in  the  desire  which  springs  from  an  emotion. 
But  "  the  summum  honum  which  men  desire  ex  affcctu.  is 
often  of  such  a  nature  that  only  one  man  can  be  possessed 
of  it.  Hence,  those  who  love  such  a  good  arc  not  consistent 
with  theraseJves  ;  and  while  they  rejoice  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  thing  which  they  love,  they  are  afraid  of  being 
believed "  (Part  4,  Prop.  37,  Schol.  I.),  In  such  a  good, 
self-consistency,  or  repose  of  spirit,  is  not  to  be  found  ;  for 
there  is  no  true  possession,  or  security  of  enjoyment,  in  such 
a  case.  A  man's  supreme  good  would,  under  these  con- 
ditions, depend  not  on  himself,  but  on  fortune.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  devotion  to  objects  which  cannot  satisfy  the  self  as  a 
whole,  that  Spinoza  finds  the  cause  of  human  unhappincss. 
"  The  soul's  ailments,  and  misfortunes,  have  their  origin 
mainly  in  too  great  love  toward  an  object  which  is  liable  to 
many  changes,  and  which  we  can  never  have  in  our 
possession.  For  no  one  is  solicitous,  or  anxious,  about 
anything  except  that  which  he  loves ;  nor  do  injuries, 
suspicions,  enmities,  etc.,  arise  except  from  love  toward 
things  which  no  one  can  really  have  in  his  possession " 
(Part  5,  Prop.  20^  Schol.). 

The  passions  then  do  not  set  before  us  a  supreme  good 
which  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  adequate  to  human  nature. 
This  is  their  defect,  or  the  proof  of  their  impotence,  as  an 
expression  of  human  nature,  and  of  what  it  can  do.  On  the 
other  hand  their  necessary  subjectivity,  their  relativity  to  this 
and  that  man,  the  judgments  as  to  the  good  of  a  particular 
individual  which  underlie  them,  are  not,  as  suik^  defects  but 
excellences.  The  desideratum  is  not  less  of  the  subjective, 
relative,  personal  element,  but  more  of  it ;  not  the  elision  of 
the  individual's  judgment  regarding  bis  own  advantage,  but 
its  eniargeroent  The  importance  of  the  passions  is  that  ihcy 
are  ideas,  judgments  in  some  form,  desires  or  conaius  of  self- 
preservation  both  in  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  individual; 
while  their  defect  is  that  they  are  '  inadequate  ideas,"  judg- 
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ments  of  which  the  individual  is  not  the  whole,  but  only  the 
'partial  cause,'  desires  which  blindly  aim  at  a  good  that  may 
not  be  really  good. 

It  is  clear  from  this  why  Spinoza  asserts,  ( i )  that  a  freedom 
to  obey  passion  is  not  freedom,  but  slavery  ;  and  (3)  that,  on 
the  basis  of  human  passions,  there  can  be  no  real  Union  of 
men  with  one  another. 

The  first  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  the  passions 
display  the  power  which  things  outside  of  the  individual 
exercise  over  him  ;  and  this  power  j.s  neither  brought  into 
existence,  nor  regulated,  with  a  view  to  his  welfare,  or  to  the 
development  of  his  powers.  Thus  in  so  far  as  a  human  life 
is  ruled  by  passions,  it  is  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke,  the 
instrument  of  forces  which  it  does  not  know,  and  cannot  will, 
ignorant  of  its  true  interest,  and  impotent  in  the  distinctively 
human  activities  in  the  exercise  of  which  alone  man's  virlus 
and  freedom  consist.  "  The  ignorant  man,  to  .say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  stirred  in  many  ways  by  outward  causes, 
and  never  attains  to  true  rest  of  spirit  {acquicscentia  animt) 
lives  also  as  it  were  ignorant  of  himself,  of  God,  and  of 
things,  and  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  suffer  he  also  ceases  to 
be"  (Part  5,  Prop.  42.  Schol.).  "The  man  who  is  subject 
to  emotion  is  not  his  own  master  {sui  juris),  but  at  the  mercy 
of  fortune.  So  much  is  he  in  its  power  that  he  is  often 
forced  to  follow  the  worse  although  he  sees  the  better" 
(Part  4,  Pref-).  Spinoza  holds  so  strongly  that  this  is  an 
impotence,  or  slavery,  of  human  nature  that  he  hesitates 
even  to  call  it  a  peccatum,  in  man  to  follow  the  worse,  as 
that  term  suggests  a  positive  capacity  for  acting  contrary 
to  one's  nature,  which  is  [he  holds)  a  contradiction  in  terms 
(see  Tract.  Pol.,  Ch.  2,  §  20), 

The  second  point  is  also  a  corollary  from  what  has  been 
said.  Men  cannot  be  drawn  together,  or  held  together,  by 
their  passions.  Society  will  not  stand  on  the  basis  of  each 
itidividuars  impotence,  and  incapacity.  Inadequate  Ideas, 
and  partial  interests,  will  not  of  themselves  coalesce. 

"Men  cannot,  in  so  far  as  tfiey  are  subject  lo  passions,  be  said  lo  agree 
in  their  nature"  (Part  4,  Prop.  32),  the  leasoii  being  ihat  passion  is 
impotence  or  ncgalion,  and  agreement  in  negation  is  no  agreement  a 
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all.  "  For  he  who  says  that  black  and  white  agree  only  in  the  fact  that 
neither  is  red,  simply  asserts  thai  black  and  while  do  not  agree  at  all. 
So  also,  if  any  one  says  Chat  a  stone  and  a  man  agree  in  thia  otilyi  that 
each  of  ihem  is  finite,  impotent,  or  that  neither  exists  from  the  necessity 
of  Its  own  nalure,  or  lastly  thai  each  is  indctinitcly  exceeded!  by  the  power 
of  outward  causes,  his  assertion  simply  <:omes  to  this,  that  a  stone  and  a 
man  agree  in  no  respect.  For  things  which  agree  in  negation  alone,  or 
in  thai  which  they  do  not  have,  in  reality  do  not  agree  at  all  {Ifu'd.,  Schol.). 
Thus  "  in  so  far  as  men  are  moved  by  emotions  which  are  passions,  they 
can  be  at  variance  with  one  another"  (Part  4,  Prop.  34). 

The  anti-social  nature  of  passion  is  pointed  out  more 
explicitly  in  a  pa-ssage  in  the  Politics  (Ch.  I.,  §  5),  in  which 
the  various  conclusions  on  this  subject  in  the  Ethics  are 
brought  together.  Sptno^a  there  says,  "  We  have  shown  in 
our  Ethics  that  men  are  more  prone  to  revenge  than  to 
compassion  ;  and  that  each  man  desires  that  the  rest  should 
live  according  to  his  bent,  approving  what  he  approves,  and 
rejecting  what  he  rejects.  Hence,  all  men  being  equaSly 
desirous  of  the  first  place,  they  come  into  conflict,  and  strsiin 
every  nerve  to  trample  upon  one  another  ;  and  the  victor  in 
the  struggle  glories  more  tn  having  harmed  another  than  in 
having  benefited  himself."  Thus  a  man  cannot,  in  so  faf  as 
he  is  moved  by  passions,  attach  others  to  himself  in  any 
permanent  way.  The  apparent  reason  for  this  is,  that  he 
does  not  in  his  conduct  have  regard  to  their  welfare,  but 
only  to  his  own.  But  the  real  reason  is  that,  blinded  as  he 
is  by  passion,  he  does  not  have  regard  to  his  own  welfare,  or 
is  deceived  in  his  judgment  of  what  is  good  for  him.  Hence, 
it  is  because  he  does  not  value  in  himself  those  activities  of 
soul  in  which  human  happiness,  or  advantage,  is  to  be  found, 
that  he  is  devoid  of  the  positive  qualities  through  which 
alone  a  union  of  souls  can  come  into  existence  and  be  main- 
tained. He  is  thus  driven  into  antagoni.sm  with  others, 
because  he  is  at  war  with  himself,  and  ignorant  of  what  he 
wants.  If  he  knew  this,  the  inner  and  the  outer  strife  would 
alike  find  their  quietus. 
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It  remains  now  to  de^'clop  the  other  side  of  this  argument. 
For  it  has  another  side,  The  impotences  of  a  thing  are  not 
an  explanation  of  it.  What  it  cannot  do  does  not  show 
'the  definite  and  determinate  mode  of  existence'  which  it 
does  have  ;  nor  enable  us  to  understand  the  '  z'is  e{  poievtia  ' 
by  which  it  endeavours  to  persevere  in  its  existence.  To 
understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  the  thing 
am  do,  or  the  precise  nature  of  that  virtus  scu  polcntia  which 
enables  it  to  exist,  and  to  assert  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
universe.  To  say  that  it  does  this  through  God,  or  the 
principle  of  all  existence,  is  true  ;  but  this  is  only  a  formal 
statement,  which  applies  equally  to  everything  else.  What 
we  want  to  know  is,  what  precise  energies,  or  powers,  the 
parlicidar  object  we  are  interested  in  enjoys  in  virtue  of  this 
universal  relation. 

Now  in  the  case  of  man.  with  whom  we  arc  dealing,  these 
powers  are  not,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  revealed  or 
exercised  in  the  passions.  For  if  he  had  no  other  vis  or 
virtus  than  they  express  he  would  not  have  any  definite 
place  in  the  univeriie,  nor  any  amaius  sese  consen>aniU ;  there 
would  be  no  self  to  conserve.  His  power  must,  therefore, 
consist  in  certain  activities,  or  energies,  in  and  through  which 
he  can  assert  himself,  and  make  his  wili-to-ljvc  effective. 
This  power  expresses  itself  both  in  bodily  aptitude  and  in 
mental  capacity;  but  the  latter  is  a  more  adequate  embodi- 
ment of  it,  for  "  human  power  is  to  be  calculated  not  so 
much  by  the  strength  of  the  body  as  by  the  vigour  {^forti- 
tudo)  of  the  Mind  "  {Tract.  Pel,  Ch.  2,  §  r  i ). 
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Thus  the  conatus  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  man 
is  mainly  a  conatus  mentis,  an  effort  to  think  or  to  know 
adequately,  and  the  power  so  to  do  is  called  Reason.  In 
fact,  to  apprehend  a  thing  by  Reason  simply  means  to 
apprehend  it  adequately  or  truly,  to  have  a  true  idea  of  it 
And  Spinoza  contrasts  this  adequate  knowledge  with  other 
modes  of  apprehension  through  hearsay,  or  vague  experience. 

What  concerns  us  here  is  that  Reason,  or  man  in  so  far  as 
he  is  an  intelligent  being,  is  able  to  form  a  true  judgment  of 
what  is  for  his  advantage  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  of  what 
is  really  his  good  or  sumtttuni  bonum.  He  can  set  before 
himself  the  conception  of  a  virtue  which  is  its  own  end  and 
its  own  reward. 

Thus  he  is  able  to  rise  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  he 
can  set  equal  value  on  the  future  as  on  the  present,  for  "  in 
so  far  as  the  Mind  conceives  things  according  to  the  dictate 
of  Reason,  it  is  equally  affected,  whether  the  idea  be  of  a  future, 
a  past,  or  a  present  object"  (Part  4.  Prop,  62)-  And  thus 
"  we  shall,  in  so  far  as  we  allow  Reason  to  guide  us,  desire  a 
greater  good  which  is  in  the  future  in  preference  to  a  lesser 
good  in  the  present,  and  a  lesser  present  evil  in  preference  to 
a  greater  one  En  the  future.  And  a  lesser  evil  in  the  present 
which  is  the  cause  of  a  greater  good  in  the  future  we  will,  by 
the  leading  of  Reason,  desire  ;  while  we  will  deny  ourselves 
a  lesser  present  good  which  is  the  cause  of  a  greater  evil  in 
the  future"  {Ibid.,  Prop.  66),  The  power  of  thus  getting 
above  the  bias  toward  things  which  are  'sweet  in  the 
present'  dependsj  however,  not  only  on  the  conception  of  our 
good  as  a  whole,  but  also  on  the  conception  of  things  as 
necessary.  The  idea  of  things  as  past,  present,  and  future  js 
only  an  abstract  knowledge  of  them.  To  know  them  truly, 
is  to  understand  them  under  the  form  of  necessity  or 
eternity.  For  "  things  are  conceived  by  us  as  actual  in  two 
ways  ;  either  in  so  far  as  we  conceive  them  to  exist  in 
relation  to  a  definite  time  and  place ;  or  in  so  far 
as  we  conceive  them  to  be  contained  in  God,  and  to 
follow  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature.  And  those 
things  which  are  conceived  as  true,  or  real,  in  this 
second  way,  are  conceived  by  us  sub  aetemitatis  specie,  and 
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the  ideas  of  them  involve  God's  eternal  and  infinite  essence" 
(Part  5,  Prop.  29,  Schol.}.  Thus  to  conceive  them  under  the 
form  of  eternity,  or  necessity,  is  the  OTily  true  knowledge  of 
them  ;  and  the  Mind  cannot,  in  so  far  as  it  understands,  find 
rest  in  any  but  true  things.  While  then  we  can  never 
'  picture,'  or  hope  to  picture,  the  past  and  the  future  with  the 
same  vividness  of  emotion  as  we  do  the  present,  we  may  rise 
to  an  apprehension  of  things,  and  of  our  own  good,  and  even 
of  the  sacrifices  which  the  attainment  of  that  good  will 
involve,  which  reveals  to  us  their  inner  nature  as  independent 
of  time. 

It  follow5,  further,  that  any  desire  which  springs  from 
Reason  cannot  go  to  excess  (Part  4,  Prop.  6i);  for  human 
nature  cannot  exceed  itself,  or  do  more  than  it  can  do.  That 
is  to  say,  no  one  can  ever  desire  hts  own  good  too  much,  if 
it  is  his  good,  and  not  merely  some  partial  and  temporary 
advantage.  No  desire  is  bad,  or  unlawful,  save  as  it 
produces  an  impotence,  or  incapacity^  in  the  individual 
himself.  No  one  can  desire  to  know  too  much,  for  in  this 
his  good  mainly  consists ;  and  the  more  he  knows  himself 
the  more  virtuous  he  is.  For  "  the  first  principle  of  Virtue 
is  to  maintain  one's  own  being",  and  to  do  so  according  to 
the  guidance  of  Reason.  He  therefore  who  is  ignorant  of 
himself  is  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  all  the  virtues,  and  is 
consequently  ignorant  of  all  the  virtues"  (Part  4,  Prop.  56, 
Dem.).  For  this  reason  the  proud  man  and  the  abject  man 
are  alike  impotent  in  spirit,  and  equally  far  removed  from 
showing  the  power  and  excellence  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable.  They  do  not  know  themselves,  but  are  self- 
deceived. 

Thus  the  virtus  of  man  consists  in  the  power  of  knowing 
hirnself,  and  knowing  things,  as  they  are  in  and  through  God. 
'■  The  supreme  end  of  the  man  who  is  led  by  Reason,  that  is 
to  say,  the  summa  cupiditas  by  which  he  seeks  to  control  all 
other  desires,  is  that  which  drives  him  on  to  gain  an  adequate 
kfiowledge  of  himself,  and  of  all  the  objects  which  can  come 
within  the  grasp  of  his  intelligence"  (Part  4,  Append,,  §4). 
This  is  the  cenatus  scse  conservandi^  or  self-assertive  impulse, 
in  its  highest  form,  and  the  only  form  in  which  it  finds  an 
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embodiment  adequate  to  it,  or  gives  rise  to  true  (uqmescentta 
animi. 

To  say  that  the  exercise  of  this  yirtus  constitutes  man's 
freedom,  and  that  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  virtuous  is  he  Wes, 
is  but  drawing  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  what  has  been 
said.      For  freedom  means  not  only  the  liberty  to  be,  and  to 
realise  oneself,  but  the  power  to  do  so,    "  Freedom  is  a  virtus 
seu  perfectio.      Whatever  therefore  goes  to  prove  a  man's  im- 
potence cannot  be  referred  to  his  freedom.      Hence  a  man 
can  certainly  not  be  called   free,  because  he  is  able  not   to 
exist,  Or  because  he  is  able  not  to  make  use  of  Reason  ;  but 
only  in  so  far  as  he  has  power  to  exist,  and  to  act  according 
to  the  laws  of  human  nature.     The  more  free  then  we  con- 
sider a  man  to  be,  the  less  can  we  say  of  him,  that  he  is  able 
not  to  make  use  of  Reason,  and  to  choose  evil  rather  than 
good"  (Tract.  Pol.,  Q\\.  2,  §7).      Freedom    in    fact    is    self- 
determination,  or  determination  from  the  necessity  of  one's 
own   nature  alone,  as  distinguished  from  determination  from 
without,  which  reveals  the  power  of  things,  but  our  own  sub- 
ordination and  weakness.    And  self-determination  exists  only 
when  the  self  is  known,  and  its  true  interest,  or  welfare,  is 
made  supreme.    Thus  "  the  man  who  makes  Reason  his  guide 
differs  from  him  who  is  led  solely  by  affectus  seu  opinio  in 
this,  that  the  latter  does,  nolens  voiens,  tliose  things  of  which 
he  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  ignorant ;  while  the  former  obeys 
no  one  but   himself,  and  does  those  things  only  which   he 
knows  to  be  of  chief  importance  in  life  ;  indeed,  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  chiefly  dssires  them.    Hence  I  call  the  former 
a  slave,  and  the  latter  a  freeman"  (Part  4,  Prop.  66,  Schol.). 
This  idea  is  developed  from  another  side  in  the  Tract.  Pal,, 
Ch.  2,  §1  9-11.  in  an  argument  which  casts  some  further  light 
upon  it.    Spinoza  there  points  out  that  a  man  is  in  subjectton 
to  another  {aJterius  Juris),  so  long  as  he  is  in  that  other's 
power ;  while  he  is  his  own  master  (jmi  juris),  in  so  far  as  he 
is  able  to  withstand  all  force,  and  to  avenge  according  to  his 
own  judgment  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  ;  or,  to  put  it 
shortly,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  live  according  to  his  own 
bent.      Now  in  what  does  the  power  of  another  over  a  man 
consist,  and  when  can  he  be  said  to  be  living  according  to 
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is  own  bent  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  that  one 
man  may  make  another  subject  to  him,  (i)  by  binding  him, 
(2)  by  depriving  him  of  his  weapons  and  the  means  of 
defending  himself  or  escaping,  (3)  by  making  him  afraid,  (4) 
by  so  attaching  him  to  himself  by  kindness  that  he  would 
rather  obey  the  other  than  himself,  and  prefers  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  his  benefactor  than  to  follow  his 
own.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  mastery  extends  only  over 
the  man's  body;  it  does  not  bind  his  spirit.  While  In  the 
last  two  it  is  a  bond  over  his  soul  as  well  as  his  body,  though 
the  bondage  lasts  only  so  long  as  the  fear,  or  the  hope,  which 
produced  it.  But  there  is  a  fifth  form  which  one  man's  sub- 
jection to  another  may  assume;  his  Mind  or  judgment  may 
be  deceived  by  him,  and  the  man  may  think  he  is  obeying 
only  himself  when  in  reality  he  is  a  slave.  The  man  is  not 
free,  though  his  body  is  unbound.  He  is  free,  only  if  his 
Mind  is  self-determined.  And  his  Mind  is  self-determined, 
only  if  it  is  enlightened  ;  that  is,  "  in  so  far  as  it  is  able  to 
make  a  right  use  of  Reason.  .  .  .  These  men  are  most 
their  own  masters  {sni  Juris)  who  most  excel  in  Reason,  and 
are  most  under  its  guidance.  Thus  1  c&ll  a  man  free,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  led  by  Reason  ;  since  it  is  just  to  this  extent  that 
he  is  determined  to  action  by  causes  which  can  be  adequately 
understood  through  his  nature  alone.  I  call  him  free,  although 
he  is  necessarily  determined  by  these  causes  to  action.  For 
freedom  {Ubertas')  is  not  incompatible  with  necessity  but 
implies  it" 

Thus  the  life  of  freedom  is  that  which  is  controlled  by 
Reason,  because  Reason  alone  can  .show  what  is  a  man's 
complete  and  abiding  welfare.  The  dictates  of  Reason  are 
the  commands  which  a  man's  nature  as  self-conscious,  or 
conscious  of  its  true  good,  lays  upon  itself  In  strict 
propriety  then,  they  are  not  commands  at  all  ;  as  a  command 
implies  a  subjection  to  something  alien  to  ourselves.  The 
Utter,  indeed,  is  the  popular  view  of  morality  and,religion, 
viz.  that  they  are  a  yoke  to  which  one  must  submit  if  he 
would  escape  terrible  punishments  after  death.  And  were 
there  no  such  punishment  awaiting  the  transgressor,  the  yoke 

f  morality  would  at  once  be  cast  off;  "men  would  return 
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to  their  humours,  and  wish  to  direct  all  things  according  to 
their  inclinations,  and  to  obey  fortune  rather  than  them- 
selves," But  this  view,  adds  Spinoza,  appears  to  me  no  less 
absurd  than  that  of  a  man  who,  being  of  opinion  that  he 
cannot  forever  nourish  his  body  on  wholesome  food,  should 
therefore  wish  to  saturate  it  with  poison  (Part  5.  Prop.  41, 
Schol.).  For  this  reason  Spinoza  is  loath  to  admit  that 
moraUty,  or  the  virtuous  life,  is  obedience  [of/sequtum)  in  any 
sense.  It  is  self-rcaHsation  in  its  highest  form.  It  is  free- 
dom, happiness,  self-satisfaction,  power,  the  enjoyment  of 
one's  chief  good  ;  but  it  is  not  obedience,  or  subjection  to 
anything  alien  to  us,  or  a  bondage  or  command  to  which  we 
must  submit. 

"We  are  indeed  in  the  habit  of  naming  the  steadfast  will 
that  controls  the  natural  inclinations  in  accordance  with  the 
dictate  of  Reason,  obedience  [pbsequimn).  This  I  should 
quite  approve  of,  if  human  freedom  (Jiberlas)  consisted  in. 
the  indulgence  of  inclination,  and  the  rule  of  Reason 
constituted  human  slavery.  But  because  rnan's  freedom  is 
the  greater  the  more  he  can  be  guided  by  Reason  and  can 
control  his  incJinations,  it  is  a  grave  impropriety  of  language 
to  call  the  rational  life  obedience"  {Tract.  Pal.,  Ch.  2.  §  20). 
If  the  virtuous  life  is  obedience  at  all,  it  is  obedience  to 
oneself,  that  is,  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  Reason,  or  (what 
is  the  same  thing  in  other  words)  to  God  in  so  far  as  he 
expresses,  or  reveals,  himself  in  and  through  our  Mind,  To 
obey  the  laws  which  our  own  nature  imposes  upon  us,  or 
"to  act  from  the  necessity  of  our  own  nature  alone."  is  the 
only  freedom  we  need  desire,  the  only  freedom  of  which  we 
are  capable,  the  only  freedom  which  is  really  thinkable. 
But  obedience  to  our  own  Reason  is  not  obedience,  or 
subjection  ;  it  is  power,  virtus^  happiness,  enlargement  of 
spirit.  The  power  to  think  as  we  please,  to  desire  as  we 
please,  and  to  be  pleased  indiscriminately  with  anything,  is 
not  power,  but  the  want  of  that  power  which  is  characteristic 
of  man.  "  For,  in  so  far  as  we  understand,  we  can  desire 
nothing  save  that  which  is  necessary,  and  we  can  find  rest 
in  none  but  true  things"  (Part  4.  Append..  §  32).  For  the 
same  reason,  we  cannot,  in  so  far  as  we  make  Reason  our 
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guide,  seek  what  is  good  through  fear  of  what  is  bad  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  avoid  the  bad,  because  we  find  the  good 
a  true  realisation  of  our  nature  (see  Part  4,  Prop.  63,  and 
Coroll.J.  The  good,  as  determined  by  Reason,  is  the 
supreme,  and  self-complete  end  in  which  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation  can  embody  itself  for  man  ;  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  this  is  the  highest  happiness,  or  freedom,  he 
can  enjoy. 

To  this  argument  exception  may  be  taken,  on  the  ground 
that,  while  Reason  may  show  wherein  a  man's  true  good 
consists,  it  cannot  make  him  desire  that  good.  It  may  be 
said,  that  Reason  is  contemplative,  but  not  active.  Spinoza's 
answer  to  this  is  quite  unambiguous,  viz.  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  purely  contemplative  Reason.  A  man  does 
all  that  he  really  Icnows.  Ideas  are  always  active.  What  a 
man  desires  is  a  perfect  reflection  of  what  he  thinks.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  essence  of  his  nature,  and  reveals  precisely  the 
measure  of  enlightenment  he  has  attained  regarding  his  own 
welfare  and  that  of  others.  The  meaning  and  importance 
of  this  principle  we  shall  see  later  in  other  connections. 
What  is  of  immediate  interest  is,  that  Reason  is  never  the 
'other'  of  our  emotions  and  desires,  but  manifests  itself  in 
and  through  them.  It  condemns  them  as  inadequa.tc.  but 
as  'inadequate  ideas'  or  judgments.  That  is  to  say,  it 
makes  them  condemn  themselves.  How  it  does  so,  and 
thus  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  emancipate  himself  from 
them,  we  must  now  consider. 

The  individual,  we  have  already  seen,  is  invested  with  no 
absolute  or  unlimited  power.  He  is  but  part  of  a  Universe 
of  Reality,  or  he  expresses  God  in  a  defiuite  and  determinate 
way  only.  Thus  he  cannot  stand  exempt  from  all  influences 
save  those  of  which  he  is  himself  the  adequate  cause.  He 
cannot  lift  himself  out  of  that  system  of  mutually  dependent 
parts,  where  "  each  particular  object,  or  whatever  is  finite  and 
has  a  determinate  cMtstence,  cannot  exist  or  be  determined 
tn  act,  unless  it  be  determined  to  exist  and  act  by  another 
cause  which  is  also  finite  and  has  a  determinate  e.xistence  ; 
L«nd  this  cause,  again,  cannot  exist,  or  be  determined  to 
action,  save  by  another  which  is  also  finite,  and  has  a  deter- 
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minate  existence,  and  so  on  in  infinitum"  (I'art  I.,  Prop.  28), 
To  escape  from  this  net'Work  of  influence  is  impossible,  so 
long  as  man  is  but  part  of  the  world  he  knows.  And  were 
it  possible,  it  would  be  foolish  ;  for  the  human  body  requires 
many  and  varied  means  of  sustenance,  which  must  be  found 
in  things  beyond  itself;  and  the  human  mind  "is  the  more 
perfect  According  as  it  must  know  things  other  than  itself." 

Of  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  individual,  and 
other  objects  and  beings,  the  emotions  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject,  are  at  once  the  effect  and  the  proof  Each 
man  is  too  weal<  and  limited,  too  insufficient  to  himself,  to 
be  indifferent  to  all  other  objects  and  unaffected  by  all  other 
persons.  He  cannot  but  desire  and  love  something,  yea 
many  things.  ""  Desire  is  indeed  the  essence  of  his  nature." 
Yet  these  very  objects  of  desire  give  rise  to  the  passions 
which  vex  his  Hfe.  For  "  if  an  object  is  not  loved,  the  loss 
of  it  will  not  grieve  me,  nor  the  possession  of  it  by  another 
rouse  my  envy-  or  jealousy."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing to  which  a  man  attaches  himself  opens  a  fresh  channel 
through  which  hope  and  fear,  hatred  and  sadness,  may  play 
upon  him  and  disturb  his  peace  of  mind- 
Thus  we  seem  to  be  face  to  face  with  a  dilemma.  The 
insufficiency  of  our  own  nature  makes  interest  in,  and  reliance 
upon,  other  things  and  beings  an  imperious  necessity.  The 
Stoic  attitude  of  independence  and  pa&sionIes.s  calm  is  not 
natural  to  man  ;  and  even  the  Stoics  themselvps  (see  Elhies, 
Part  5,  Preface)  had  to  admit  that  it  could  be  attained  at  all 
only  after  much  practice  and  trouble.  "  We  are  too  weak  to 
live  without  love,"  Vet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  we 
seek  to  grasp,  the  more  do  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  chances 
and  mischances  of  life  and  put  our  happiness  in  pawn,  leaving 
our  peace  of  mind  at  the  mercy  of  what  we  can  neither 
command  nor  control.  Thus  the  abject  of  our  desire  may 
become  the  cause  of  our  dispcace,  and  even  the  means  of 
our  destruction. 

Is  there  any  way  of  escape  from  this  impasset  Spinoza 
holds  that  tJiere  is,  and  that  it  consists  in  recognising  wherein 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  our  nature  lie.  Our  nature 
is  always  subject  to  emotions  (affeetus)  ;  but  not  all  emotions 
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are  bad  for,  or  harmful  to,  it.  There  are  emotions  {affectus)^ 
which  are  passions  {passiones),  and  there  are  emotions 
[affectus)  which  are  actions  or  activities  (^ictwnes).  fAnd  while, 
every  emotion  expresses  a  relation  in  which  the  individual 
stands  to  objects  or  persons,  the  relation  in  the  former  case 
is  one  which  displays  the  powerof  things  over  the  individual, 
and  his  own  impotence  ;  while  in  the  latter,  it  reveals  his  \ 
own  power,  and  command,  over  what  is  outside  of  hira. 
Emotions  which  are  passions  enslave  man  by  making  him 
subject  to  laws,  or  a  means  to  ends,  which  are  not  immanent 
in  his  own  nature;  while  emotions  which  are  actions,  further 
his  own  distinctive  excellence.  "The  desires  which  follow 
from  our  nature  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  understood 
through  that  nature  alone,  are  those  which  are  referi^ed  to 
the  Mind  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  to  consist  of  adequate  ( 
ideas  ;  but  the  other  desires  are  not  referred  to  the  Mind, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  conceives  things  inadequately,  and  the 
Strength  and  increase  of  these  desires  must  be  defined  not  by 
man's  power,  but  by  the  power  of  things  which  are  outside 
of  us.  Thus  the  former  are  correctly  called  actions,  the 
latter  passions  ;  for  the  former  always  indicate  our  power,  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  our  Impotence  and  imperfect  know- 
lcdse"(Part  4.  Appen.,  §  2). 

Thus  "  besides  the  gladness  and  the  desire  which  are 
passions,  then;  are  other  emotions  of  gladness  and  of  desire, 
which  are  referred  to  us  in  so  far  as  we  are  active"  (Part  3, 
Prop.  58).  These  emotional  activities  in  so  far  as  they  are 
referred  to  the  Mind  may  all,  Spinoza  holds,  be  regarded  as 
forms  of  fortiiudi}  ;  they  reveal  the  strength  of  the  soul,  or 
its  power  of  apprehending"  the  real  nature  of  things  and  of 
uniting  itself  with  it.  Forhtudo  is,  indeed,  to  him,  synony- 
mous with  virtus,  and  the  good  man  is  the  vir  farlis.  But 
such  Fortitude  has  at  once  a  self-regarding  and  an  other- 
regarding  side.  The  former  he  calls  Am'masiias,  the  latter 
Gemrositas.  Animositas  "  is  the  desire  by  which  each  man 
endeavours  to  preserve  his  own  being  after  the  guidance  of 
Reason  alone  " ;  while  Gentrosilas  "  is  the  desire  by  which 
each  man,  after  the  guidance  of  Reason  alone,  endeavours  to 
be  of  service  to  the  rest  of  men  and  to  unite  them  to  himself 
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by  friendship"  (Fart  j,  Prop.  59,  Schol,).  As  forms  of 
Anhnositas  we  may  take  Self-Control  {Ternperattlia),  Sobriety, 
and  Presence  of  Mind  in  danger;  and  as  forms  of  Gefterositas, 
Modestia  and  Clementia. 

All  forms  of  Fortitudo  are  necessarily  good,  seeing  thai 
they  express  the  power  of  the  mind,  or  display  its  distinctive 
excellence.  There  can  be  nothing  higher,  or  better,  at 
which  man  could  aim.  All  things  else  are  of  vaSue  only  as 
they  contribute  to  develop  this  inherent  capacity,  this  power 
over  oneself  and  over  others  for  the  best  ends.  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  this  power  which  gives  rise  to  that  peace  of 
spirit  {acgiiieseentia  anjmt)  or  Self-love  {Phii/iuda),  in  which 
virtue  proves  itself  its  own  reward.  Fortitudo  is,  in  fact, 
perfection  itself.  It  can  neither  be  the  means  to  an  end 
beyond  itself  nor  stand  in  need  of  any  justification  from 
without. 

Were  man  born  endowed  with  this  perfection,  he  would 
know  nothing  of  the  chief  emotions  which  now  move  him. 
For  most  of  these  emotions  arise  not  from  the  exercise  of 
such  activities  of  soul,  but  from  the  effort  of  attaining  them. 
Man's  life  is,  in  fact,  in  the  main  a  process  of  transition  from 
a  less  to  a  greater,  or  from  a  greater  to  a  less  perfection;  and 
whatever  power  of  spirit  he  enjoys  has  to  be  won  under 
these  conditions.  Virtue,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  a  natural 
quality  but  an  acquirement 

What,  then,  of  those  emotions  which  are  not  activities  ? 
All  emotions,  Spinoza  says,  may  be  reduced  to  the  three 
primary  ones,  Desire,  Gladness  i^Laetitia),  and  Sadness 
iTrislitia).  Desire  "is  the  very  essence  of  the  man,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  conceived  as  determined  to  some  activity  from 
any  given  affection."  Gladness  is  a  transition  from  a  less 
perfection  to  a  greater ;  while  Sadness  is  a  transition  from  a 
greater  perfection  to  a  less.  From  these  definitions  it  follows, 
that  sadness  can  never  be  good,  since  it  means  lessened 
capacity,  power,  or  virtus.  It  would  seem  to  foHow  no  less 
certainly,  that  gladness  can  never  be  bad  ;  and  that  to  '  live 
well,'  and  '  to  be  glad  '  {iciftari),  must  be  synonymous  terms. 
This  is  true,  Spinoza  holds,  wherever  the  greater  perfection 
applies  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  the  only 
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exceptions  to  it  being  cases  in  which  the  gladness  affects 
merely  some  part,  or  parts,  of  the  whole  man,  and  gives  to 
them  a  heightened  vitalitj'  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parts. 
tn  such  cases  gladness  may  even  be  bad. 

From  these  three  priniary  emotions  Spinoza  explains  all 
the  others,  such  as  Wonder,  Contempt,  Love,  Hate,  Hope, 
Fear,  Security,  Despair.  Remorse.  Pity,  Gratitude,  Indigna- 
tion, Envy,  Humility,  Penitence,  Pride,  Ambition,  Shame. 
Emulation,  Benevolence,  Anger,  Revenge,  Cruelty,  Luxury, 
Avarice,  Lust,  etc.  All  of  them  are  passions,  or  passivities, 
of  the  soul,  in  so  far  as  the  Mind  itself  is  not  their  adequate 
or  sufficient  cause  ;  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  they  are  Passions 
in  so  far  as  the  Mind  has  only  inadequate  ideas  of  them. 

But  this  very  fact  shows  that  the  separation  between 
emotions  which  are  activities  and  emotions  which  are 
passions  is  not,  in  Spinoza's  judgment,  a  6xed  opposition  of 
contrary  elements, 

"  Any  action  is  called  bad  in  so  far  as  it  springs  from  tbe  fact  that  we 
are  AflTccted  with  Hale  or  some  bad  emotion.  Hut  no  action,  consi<Jered 
va  itself  alone,  is  good  or  bad;  but  one  and  the  same  action  is,  at  one 
time,  good,  at  another,  ba.d  ;  therefore  to  the  sajne  action,  which  now  i^ 
bad,  or  which  springs  from  some  bad  emotion,  we  can  be  Isd  by  Reason" 
(Part  4,  Prop.  59,  2nd  Dem.).  Of  agaiti,  "To  all  the  actions,  to  which 
we  are  determined  from  an  emotion  which  is  a  passion,  we  can  be  deter- 
mined by  Reason  independently  of  it"  {/bid.).  Thus  "an  emotion  which 
is  a  passion  ceases  to  be  a  passion  as  soon  as  we  form  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  it"  (Part  5,  Prop.  3).  /Vnd  it  further  follows,  that  "there  is  no 
emotion  of  which  we  cannot  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion"  (Prop.  4, 
Coroli.).  For  *'  each  man  has  the  power  of  understanding  himself  ajid 
his  emotions,  if  not  absolutely,  in  part  at  least,  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  and 
thus  of  bringing:  it  about,  thai  he  suffer  less  from  them.  This  matter 
iherefote.  ought  chiefly  to  engage  our  attention,  that  we  may  know  each 
emotion,  as  far  as  possible,  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  that  thus  the  Mind 
mtiy  be  detcrinincd  to  think  those  things  which  it  apprehends  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  in  which  it  Gnds  complete  satisfaction  ;  and  thus  that  tbe 
cmolion  maybe  separated  from  the  thongfht  of  the  outward  cause,  and 
be  united  with  true  thoughts.  The  result  of  this  will  be,  that  not  only 
will  the  Love,  Flate,  etc.,  be  destroyed,  but  also  that  the  appetitui  or 
cufiidttas,  which  commonly  spring  from  such  an  emotion,  cannot  be 
excessive.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,,  in  ihc  first  place,  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  appetitus  through  which  a  man  is  said  boib  to  act  and  to  suffer. 
For  example,  we  have  shown  that  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that 
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every  one  desires  that  the  rest  should  live  according  to  his  pleasure. 
Now,  in  the  man  who  is  not  led  by  Reason,  this  nppeSittis  is  a  fnissii-n, 
which  we  call  Ambition,  and  which  does  not  differ  much  from  Pride  ; 
while  on  the  oiher  hand,  in  ilie  man  who  lives  by  the  guidance  of 
Reason,  it  i^  a.n  (tctio  or  a  z'irltts  which  is  known  as  Morality  {Pid'isY 
And  in  this  way,  all  the  appetiliis  ax  cupiiiiiaits  ate  pasisinns  only  in  so 
far  as  they  spring  from  rnadequate  ideas  ;  while  they  are  accounted  a 
mrlut  when  they  arise  from,  or  are  begotten  by.  adequate  ideas.  For  all 
the  desires,  by  which  we  ate  determined  to  do  anything,  can  arise  from 
adequate  as  well  as  from  inadequate  ideas  "  (Pan  5,  Prop.  4,  Schol.). 

To  show  how  this  change  from  inadequate  to  adequate 
knowledge  can  be  accomplished,  is  the  chief  task  which 
Spinoza  attempts  in  the  4th  and  5th  parts  of  the  Ethics. 
What  mainly  concerns  us  at  this  point  is,  that  such  a 
transformation  is  possible,  and  within  man's  power.  It  is 
possible  because  man  can  iJtink  the  causes  by  which  he  is 
moved  to  passion  or  to  action.  Such  knowledge  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  his  Mind ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  knows  thin;;s 
truly  he  thereby  refers  them  to  God.  Thus  he  suffers  from 
the  passions  only  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  understand  ;  while 
in  so  far  as  he  does  understand,  he  is  not  passive,  but  active, 
and  the  power  of  his  nature  finds  its  appropriate  exercise. 

"In  so  far  as  we  understand  the  causes  of  Sadness,  it  thus  far  ceases 
to  be  a  passion,  that  is,  it  thus  far  ceases  to  be  Sadness  ;  ajid  thus,  in  so 
far  as  we  understand  God  to  be  the  cause  of  Sadness,  thus  far  are  we 
glad  "{Pan  5,  Prop.  18,  Schol.>.  "The  power  of  the  Mind  is  defined  by 
its  knowledge  alone  ;  and  its  impotence  or  passivity  {fiaxsia)  is  reckoned 
solely  by  the  privation  of  its  knowledge,  that  is,  by  diat  through  which 
its  ideas,  are  called  inadequate.  It  follows  from  this,  that  that  Mind  i^ 
chieHy  passive  whose  chief  part  consists  of  inadequate  ideas,  so  that  it  is 
distinguished  rather  through  that  which  it  suffers  than  through  that 
which  it  does"  (Part  s,  Prop.  :o,  Schol.)- 

Moreover,  such  knowJedge  delivers  the  Mind  from  im- 
mersion in  the  particular  things  of  sense  and  imagination, 
and  from  devotioit  to  them  as  of  absolute  worth.  This 
carries  with  it  the  enlightenment  of  the  Mind  as  to  what 
constitutes  man's  real  good.  "  From  these  thingrs  we  easily 
apprehend  what  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  and  especially 
that  third  sort  of  knowledge  whose  basis  is  the  very  know- 
ledge of  God,  can  do  to  control  the  emotions  ;  for  if  it  does 
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not  wholly  destroy  them,  in  so  far  as  they  are  passions,  it 
brings  it  about  at  least  that  they  occupy  the'  Mind  very  little. 
Moreover,  it  produces  Love  toward  an  object  immutable  and 
eternal,  and  one  which  can  be  truly  in  our  possession.  And 
such  Love  cannot  be  corrupted  by  any  of  the  defects  which 
are  present  in  ordinary  Love ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be 
continually  on  the  increase,  can  fill  the  chief  part  of  the 
Mind,  and  be  widely  felt"  (Part  5,  Prop.  20,  Schol.). 


CHAPTER   X. 


THE   GOOD   AS  AN    (DEAL   HUMAN    NATURE. 


We  have  seen  then,  (i)  that  Good  is  always  relative,  (2)  that 
it  is  relative  to  man  and  his  puqioses;  it  is  a  tttodifs  cogitandi, 
or  an  act  of  judgment.  While  therefore  it  is  not  applicable 
to  things  considered  in  themselves,  but  only  to  thing's  as 
they  stand  in  relation  to,  or  can  be  brought  into  relation  to, 
man  ;  it  is  not  an  untrue  but  a  perfectly  valid  and  enlighten- 
ing category  of  reality,  when  kept  within  its  proper  provinca 
(3)  We  have  seen  further^  that  there  is  a  moral  good,  which 
is  its  own  end,  and  to  which  everything  else  that  can  be 
called  good  is  relative  and  subordinate.  (4)  Thia  good  is 
determined  by  Reason,  which  alone  enables  us  to  look  at  our 
Utilitas  as  a  whole.  (5)  This  good,  while  it  can,  and  should, 
be  called  absolute,  or  supreme,  or  final,  is  still  relative^  relative 
to  human  thought  and  purpose  and  desire.  It  Is  not  the  end 
of  all  creation.  It  is  not  a  law  of  things,  nor  is  it  a  law  of 
God  except  in  so  far  as  he  expresies  himself  in  and  through 
man.  It  is  God's  law  for  man,  or  the  law  which  man's  own 
nature  imposes  upon  him,  and  in  the  recognition  of  which 
alone  he  can  find  his  happiness.  (6)  This  absolute  good  or 
welfare,  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  3  command, 
or  a  taw,  or  (to  use  Kant's  phrase)  an  'imperative,'  is  relative 
not  only  to  human  nature,  but  to  each  individual.  It  is  his 
highest  activity,  his  '  summtis  conalus  in  sua  esse perseverandi' 
his  '  sum7na  cupiditas.'  Indeed,  the  absolute  good  can  exist 
only  as  it  is  thus  thought  and  desired  by  the  individual,  for 
it  consists  in  the  highest  activity  or  virtus  of  his  own  nature, 
and  only  as  it   does  so,  does    it  constitute  his  freedom   or 
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[Kjwer  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  law  or  yoke  imposed  from 
without,  and  not  a  libertas,  or  a  law  from  within  the  man's 
own  nature,  viz,  the  law  imposed  by  his  own  Reason,  or  by 
the  adequate  thought  of  things  and  of  Self.  The  more  the 
individual  is  determined  by  his  own  Reason  to  do  those 
things  which  arc  best  for  him.  the  more  freedom  does  he 
enjoy. 

So  far  then  we  have  discovered  that  Reason  is  the  dis- 
tinctive activity  in  virtue  of  which  the  individual  is  able  to 
determine  what  is  really  good,  or  itfile,  for  him  ;  and  we  have 
seen  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  source  of,  or  rather  that 
it  is,  the  highest  desire,  or  impulse  of  self-preservation,  which, 
constituting,  as  it  dot:s,  the  essence  of  each  man.  makes  him 
necessarily  seek  what  he  judges,  and  still  more  what  he 
'  knows  assuredly,'  to  be  for  his  good.  Reason  thus  presents 
itself  as  the  principle  which  determines  the  nature  of  the 
individual's  good,  the  principle  which  at  once  reveals  to  each 
mail  what,  because  it  js  his  true  welfare,  he  ought  to  seek, 
and  at  the  same  time  impels  him  to  seek  it. 

But  Spinoza  is  not  content  with  this  result.  However 
earnest  he  is  in  his  insistence  that  each  man  cannot,  and  (if 
it  be  necessary  to  add)  ought  not,  to  sacrifice  himself  and 
his  interest  to  any  other  person  or  end  whatsoever ;  that  no 
one  seeks  to  preserve  his  being  for  the  sake  of  anything  else ; 
and  that  the  foundation  of  all  morality  and  religion  is  the 
endeavour  after  one's  welfare  ;  he  maintain.s,  with  no  less 
emphasis,  that  the  individual  who  understands  and  seeks  his 
true  interest,  will,  by  a  necessity  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  moral  life,  desire  and  produce  a  good  in  which  aU  may 
share,  and  one  which  will  be  all  the  richer  in  content  for 
each,  the  more  persons  there  are  who  claim  to  participate  in 
it.  In  other  words,  his  argument  is,  that  the  true  apprehen- 
sion of  iTidivtdua!  well-being,  is  the  condition  and  the  source 
of  a  social  or  objective  good,  and  of  an  order  of  life  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  such  a  'true  good  '  ;  or,  in  modem 
language,  that  the  welfare  of  '  others '  will  be  secured  only  if 
each  man  does  his  own  '  best.'  The  proof  of  this  thesis  will 
occupy  us  in  this  chapter. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  man's  good  is  determined  by 
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his  own  nature,  and  not  by  any  thing  or  person  external  to 
hjm.  His  good  is  what  satisfies  tlie  smntmi  cupiditas  of  his 
nature,  this  summa  cupiditas  being  determined  by  Reason, 
Such  a  good  therefore  is  its  own  end  ;  there  is  nothing  more 
excellent,  or  utilius,  for  us,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  might 
or  should  desire  it.  And  as  the  good  means  what 
satisfies  desire,  the  supreme  good  will  be  what  satisfies  our 
highest  desire,  or  the  desire  which  most  contributes  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  being  as  a  whole,  and  to  which  all  other 
desires  arc  subordinate  and  relative. 

But  while  the  individual's  suminum  barium  is  inamanent,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  determined  and  even  constituted  by 
his  own  Reason  ;  it  is  not  immanent  in  the  sense  that  its 
realisation  is  to  be  found  simply  in  and  through  the  indivi- 
dual's own  nature.  Subjectivity  of  this  kind  would  be  the 
death,  both  of  mind  and  of  body.  For  while  "  virtus  is  to  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake  and  there  is  nothing  of  greater  value 
for  the  sake  of  which  ii  should  be  desired  "  (Part  4,  Prop.  1  8, 
Schoi.),  there  are  many  things  required,  besides  those  Vk'hich 
the  individual's  own  body  and  mind  furnish,  if  this  virtus  is 
to  find  an  eicpression  adequate  to  it. 

"  The  huinan  body  requires  for  its  sustttiAiict  very  msiny  other  bodies, 
by  which  it  may  be,  so  to  speak,  cominuously  reborn  "  (fart  2,  Fosi.  4). 
"For  ihe  nutriment  of  the  body,  it  is  needful  to  have  al  ourdispes.tl  many 
different  kinds  of  food-  For  the  human  body  is  composed  of  very  many 
pans,  Avhich  differ  in  their  nature  (Vom  one  another.  These  require 
nourishment,  not  only  constantly,  but  also  of  a  varied  character,  if  the 
body  as  a  whole  is  to  be  fitted  equally  for  all  the  fiinctions  of  which  its 
nature  is  capable,  and  if  consequently  the  M  ind  al»o  is  to  be  fitted  equally 
for  apprehending  many  things"  (Pan  4,  Append.,  §27).  "  It  follows,  that  we 
can  never  bnn^  ic  about  that  we  shall  stand  \a  need  of  notliing  external 
to  US  for  the  conservation  of  our  beltig,  nor  thai  we  shaSI  so  live  as  to  be 
indcpendctit  of  the  things  which  arc  external  (o  us.  And  if,  moreover, 
we  have  regard  to  our  Mind,  our  mtelllgence  would  assuredly  be  more 
imperfect,  if  the  Mind  alone  existed  and  did  noi  have  anything  but  itself 
as  the  object  of  its  intelligence"  (Part  4,  Prop.  18,  Schol.). 

Thus  the  dependence  of  man  upon  things  external  to  him 
does  not  0/  itself  destroy  the  self-determination,  or  in'rlus, 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  without  this 
relation    neither  hi^  body  nor  hts  Mind  would    be  able  to 
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exercise  those  distinctive  activities  in  which  the  nian's  happi- 
ness is  to  be  (bund.  For  while,  as  we  have  seen,  "  we  suffer, 
in  so  far  as  we  are  a  part  of  Nature  which  cannot  be  thought 
by  itseir  apart  from  the  other  parts  "  (Part  4,  Prop.  2)  \  yet 
*'  it  cannot  be  that  man  is  not  a  part  of  Nature,  and  that  he 
can  suffer  no  changes  save  those  which  can  be  understood 
through  his  own  nature  alone,  and  of  which  he  is  the  adequate 
cause  "  (Part  4,  Prop.  4).  He  cannot  lift  himself  out  of  the 
common  order  to  which  he,  along  with  all  other  things, 
belongs.  And  imperfect,  and  inadequate  to  himself,  as  he  is, 
it  would  be  no  virtus,  or  power,  in  him  if  he  could  do  so. 
Aptitude  to  affect,  and  be  affected  by,  things  outside  of  him. 
is  essential  to  his  nature's  perfection  ;  and  while  to  affect  is 
more  of  a  virtus  than  to  be  affected,  the  latter  can  never  be 
absent  from  any  part  of  universal  nature,  and  it  will  be  less 
absent  from  man's  existence  than  from  any  other. 

If,  then,  the  individual  cannot  make  himself  independent 
of  what  is  external  to  him,  nor  remain  unaffected  by  every- 
thing except  his  own  self-determination,  if  such  independence 
would  even  be  impotence  and  not  power,  how  can  we  still  say 
that  man's  freedom  consists  in  an  essential  activity  of  his 
sou],  and  that  the  end  of  all  his  endeavour  is  the  preservation 
of  his  own  being  ?  Spinoza's  answer  is  that  man,  in  virtue  of 
his  Reason,  has  the  power  of  regarding  the  affections  which 
he  receives  from  without  (i.e.  the  affections  which  are 
passions,  or  passivities)  as  so  much  raw  material,  capable  of 
being  transmuted  into  actions  or  activities  of  his  soul,  He 
effects  this  transformation  when  he  understands  that  by  which 
be  is  affected,  or  sees  the  necessity  of  it  ;  sees,  that  is 
to  say,  why  it  is  what  it  is.  For  we  can  understand  nothing: 
without  thereby  adding  to  the  strength  of  our  own  nature,  or 
developing  our  own  intelligence.  What  presented  itself  at 
first  as  alien  to  our  freedom  is  really  the  means  by  which 
we  attain  and  develop  it.  Nothing  is  alien  to  us,  save 
that  which  we  do  not.  or  rather  cannot,  understand.  "  We 
do  not  know  assuredly  that  anything  is  good  or  bad,  save 
that  which  really  develops  our  understanding,  or  which  can 
prevent  us  from  understanding"  (Part  4.  Prop.  27),  What 
we    understand    is   no    lonjjer    something   which    affects    us 
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passively,  but  something  whidi  imparts  lo  us  more  virtus  or 
power,  and  enables  us  lo  enjoy  greater  freedom  or  sclf- 
determinatioii. 

Tbus,  it  is  not  the  necessity  of  a  man's  dependence  upon 
what  is  without  which  prevents  him  exercisiiig  the  {tincdons 
that  are  distinctive  of  hitn,  but  his  failure  to  apprehend  this 
necessity.  Such  a  failure  means  that  he  does  not  see 
wherein  bis  real  welfare  is  to  be  found,  and  that  he  is  made 
the  instrument  to  ends  which  are  determined  more  by  the 
nature  of  thin^  external  to  him  than  by  his  awn.*  If  he 
understood  what  is  other  than  himself  he  would  see  in  It,  not 
the  limit  of  his  freedom,  but  the  means  of  expressing  and 
eitpanding  jt  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise.  Reason  shows  that 
not  only  is  tbe  individual's  good  something  intrinsic,  or 
immanent  in  his  nature  (and  called  for  that  reason  x'irtus 
or  goodness),  but  also  that  it  is  the  indi\'idual's  good,  or 
goodness,  only  as  it  enables  him  to  understand  and  assimilate 
what  is  without  in  other  things  and  beings. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  good  of  each  man  is  neetssarUy 
■n  objective  gxx>d.  It  is  his  good  only  as  he  can  best 
realise  himself  in.  and  through,  the  objects  and  persons 
without  him  ;  atvd  this  he  cannot  do  sax-e  as  he  knows  them 
adequately.  "  N'o  life  is  a  rational  one  which  is  without 
understanding ;  and  things  are  good  only  as  they  are  of 
service  to  enable  a  man  to  enjoy  the  mental  life  which  is 
defined  by  his  intelligence.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  call 
bad  only  those  things  which  prc^'ent  a  man  being  able  to 
perfect  his  Reason  and  to  enjoy  a  rational  life  "  (Part  4, 
Append.,  §  5).  Thus  the  individual's  true  interest  is 
necessarily  mediated  by  that  objective  order  of  existence 
to  which  he  belongs;  for  while  "it  cannot  be  that  a  man 
is  not  a  part  of  Nature  and  does  not  follow  its  common 
order"  {find.,  \  7).  he  alone  can    urtdcrstand  the  order  to 

'  CC  An  4,  hoph  S7,  2>AaA.  1.     "  The  diftnacc  brtwnca  tnc  nrnu  kA 
imfaitmtim  is  «nlr  appnlwBdnJ  finnn  wtiM  \a&  bee*  oud.    TnK  rirtMs,  th*i  it  in 

My,  b  nothing  A^  iKul  to  Urt  Atcariii^  ■•>  lh£  flU^^  «<  RcAMA  aJabe  t  Ukd 

M»  iBpoCotoc  cooHsu  sinpljr  in  ilik,  lImi  the  mm*  Mien  hwtirtf  lo  be  led  bf  ike 
ihiogs  which  are  external  lo  hia,  a&d  ic  bj  then  (ttMtvinid  U  do  those  tilings 
■rhich  the  eamiaoo  constiiutioB  «f  exURMl  thii^  myiues,  tAd  bM  llittK  wtaA 
hm  Pwa  (Hiaic,  (xnuidcRd  uittielf  aloo*,  tmpkok" 
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whfch  he  belongs,  and  make  it  the  means  of  his  own  self- 
realisation. 

What  Spinoza  has  to  prove  then,  is,  that  while  there  can 
be  no  end  of  higher  value  for  a  man  than  his  OHrn  virtus. 
there  are  many  things  outside  of  him  which  are  good,  or 
JVA/f,  for  him,  and  ought  to  be  desired  by  him  Ets  the  means, 
even  the  necessary  means,  to  this  supreme  end.  These 
things  will  be  good  for  him,  or  means  to  his  iummum  bonntH, 
in  proportion  as  they  agree  with  his  nature ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  they  "  assist  and  increase  his  power  of  acting."  "  Nothing 
can  be  good  or  bad  for  us  unless  it  has  something  in  common 
with  us,"  since  only  such  a  thing  increases  or  lessens,  helps  or 
hinders  our  power  of  acting  (Part  4,  Prop,  29).  "  In  so  far 
as  anything  agrees  with  our  nature  it  is  necessarily  good.  .  : 
And  hence,  the  more  anything  agrees  with  our  nature,  the 
more  advantageous,  or  the  better,  is  it  for  ms  ;  and  conversely 
the  more  serviceable  anything  is  to  us,  the  more  does  it  thus 
far  agree  with  our  nature  "  (^Ibid.,  Prop.  3  i).  In  other  words, 
what  has  nothing  in  common  with  us  will  not  affect  us  either 
with  gladness  or  with  sadness,  that  is,  will  not  lift  us  from  a 
lower  perfection,  or  power  of  action,  to  a  higher,  nor  sink  us 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ;  it  will  be  neither  bad  nor  good  for 
us.  But  that  which  has  anything  in  common  with  us  may 
be  either  bad  or  good  for  us,  though  it  will  be  necessarily 
good  in  respect  of  that  element  which  it  has  in  common 
with  us. 

Whatever,  then,  contributes  to  make  us  more  '  fit '  for 
action,  is  necessarily  good. 


"Whatever  so  trains  ilic  human  body,  that  it  can  be  affected  in  more 
ways,  or  makes  it  capable  of  affecting  eMterral  bodies  in  more  ways,  is 
uiilt  fiQr  a  man  ;  and  i[  is  the  more  uiiie,  the  more  it,  thereby,  makes  the 
ftody  capabl«  of  being  alTected  by,  and  of  affecting,  other  bodies  in  more 
ways.  For  the  better  fiUed  the  Body  is  for  these,  the  more  is  the  Mind 
c:apableofknowing"(Pan4,  Trop,  38,  andUeiti.).  "The  f/ftVi/iU  whit:h  we 
gain  hvxn  the  thinifs  which  are  external  to  us  consists — in  addition  to  the 
'  cxperieace  and  knowledpe  which  we  acquire  by  our  observation  of  them, 
EUid  ibc  transformation  of  them  into  other  shapes— mainly  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Hody.  In  this  respect,  those  things  are  of  chief  importance, 
which  can  so  noutish  and  sustain  the  Body,  that  each  of  its  organs  shall 
be  enabled  to  perform  its  function  properly.     For  ihe  more  readily  the 
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to  hate,  and  seek  to  destroy  a  human  being  is,  at  once,  to  aim 
at  his  impotence ;  and  also  to  seek  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
power,  or  virtus,  which  he,  as  wel]  as  ourselves,  enjoys  as  part 
of  Nature  as  a  whole,,  and  as  expressing  God  in  a  definite 
and  determinate  way.  This  idea  of  the  essential  solidarity 
of  men  in  virtue  of  their  moral  nature  is  one  of  Spinoza's 
leading  principles,  which  will  reappear  and  be  further  eluci- 
dated in  other  connections. 

But  the  aspect  of  it  with  which  we  are  dealing  at  the 
'moment,  involves,  that  nothing  is  so  large  an  element  of  the 
I'good  (or  goodness)  of  the  individual,  as  the  attitude  which 
he  adopts  toward  other  men.  Nothing  can  be  so  good  for 
hira  as  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  will  unite  him  with  them, 
and  them  with  him  ;  while  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  so 
bad  for,  or  in,  him  as  that  which  sets  him  and  them  at  vari- 
ance. Now  hatred  necessarily  sets  a  man  at  variance  with 
what  he  hates  ;  this  is  indeed  its  nature.  And  to  be  at 
variance  with  another  is  to  seek  his  harm.  But  he  who  seeks 
another's  harm  injures  himself  no  less  than  he  injures  him. 
Thus  hatred  toward  any  other  man  can  never  be  good  or 
virtuous. 

And,  what  is  true  of  hatred,  holds  good  equally  of  all  the 
emotions  which  can  spring  out  of  it.  Envy,  Mockery,  Con- 
tempt, Anger,  Revenge,  etc.,  are  all  bad  ;  for  ■'  in  so  far  as 
men  entertain  toward  one  another  envy,  or  any  emotion  of 
hatred,  they  are  thus  far  in  antagonism  with  one  another  " 
(Part  4,  Append.,  §  10).  "The  strong  man  {yir fortis)  hates 
no  one,  is  angry  at  no  one,  envies  no  one,  is  indignant  at  no 
one,  despises  no  one,  and  is  not  at  all  proud.  .  .  .  He 
strives  to  conceive  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  true  knowledge,  which  arise  from 
hatred,  anger,  envy,  mocker)-,  pride,  etc."  (Part  4.  Prop.  73, 
Schol.).  And  the  taint  of  such  bad  emotions  makes  actions 
bad.  "  No  action  or  activity  considered  in  itself  is  good  or 
bad,  but  one  and  the  same  action  is  at  one  time  good,  at 
another  bad.  And  any  action  is  called  bad  in  so  far  as  it 
springs  from  the  fact  that  we  are  affected  with  hatred  or  some 
bad  emotion"  (Part  4,  Prop.  59^  Dem.  II.).  In  other  words, 
that  only  is  bad  for  or  in  a  man  which  tends  to  render  his 
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objects  of  satisfaction.  They  can  be  of  service  in  innumer- 
able ways,  which  those  who  are  ig^norant,  or  who  follow  their 
passions,  cannot  know  or  wilL 

Thus,  while  the  individual  can  find  nothing  in  the  world 
so  '  useful  '  to  him  as  other  men,  amongst  these,  the  '  most 
useful '  will  be  those  who  live  according'  to  Reason. 

"There  is  aoihing  of  more  advantage  lo  a  fnan  for  preserving  his 
being  and  enjoying  a  ralional  life,  than  a  man  who  \%  guided  by  Reason" 
(Pan  4,  Append.,  §  9).  "There  is  flo  pariiculif  ohject  in  ihe  universe 
more  useful  Co  a  man,  than  a  man  who  lives  after  Ibe  guidance  of  Reason. 
For  that  is  most  for  a  man's  advatiiage  which  most  agrees  with  his  own 
nature,  that  is,  a  man.  And  a  man  acts  absolutely  according  to  the  laws 
of  hJs  own  nature,  when  he  lives  after  (he  guidance  of  Reason"  (Part  4, 
Prop.  3,5,  Cor.  1).  '■  Men  arc  then  of  most  service  to  one  another  when 
each  is  most  earnest  m  seeking  his  own  welfare.  For  the  more  each 
man  seeks  his  o%vn  welfare,  and  endeavours  to  preserve  himself,  the  more 
is  he  endowed  with  virtu*,  or — what  is  the  same  thing— the  gfeater  is  the 
power  with  which  he  is  endowed  for  acting  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
own  nature,  that  is,  for  living  according  to  the  guidance  of  Reason.  And 
men  do  then  most  agree  in  nature,  when  they  live  after  the  rule  of  Reason. 
Therefore,  men  will  then  be  of  most  service  to  one  another  when  each 
most  anxiously  seeks  for  himself  his  own  welfare"  {Ibid.^  Cor.  z). 

Hence,  there  is  no  force  which  does  so  much  to  produce 
and  strengthen  positive  bonds  of  union  among  men,  to  make 
and  keep  them  social,  as  that  Reason  which  determines  for 
each  wherein  his  true  good  is  to  be  found.  And  if  Reason 
be  the  principle  which  leads  each  man  to  regard  his  own 
'utile'  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  morality;  it  is  also 
the  principle  which  shows  that  he,  without  others,  '  cannot 
be  made  perfect';  and  that  his  own  'utile'  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  be  attained  in,  and  by,  him  only  in 
proportion  as  others  also  seek  and  find  it.  Indeed  Spinosa's 
contention  is,  that  men  are  social  as  they  are  rational ;  and 
that  their  sociality  is  in  proportion  to  the  insight  which  they 
have  into  their  good.  Were  they  quite  rational,  they  'would 
not  learn  the  art  of  war  any  more,'  "  Free  men  alone  [that 
is,  the  men  whose  conduct  is  guided  by  Reason]  are  of  most 
service    to    one    another ;     and    are   held    together    by    the 

reatest  need  of  one  another's  friendship,  and  seek  to  do  one 
'another  kindness  out  of  an  equal  ea£ferne$s  of  affection" 


(Part  4,  Prop.  7  1 ,  Dem,). 
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/This  idea,  that  th*  good  of  the  individual  as  determined 
by  Reason  is  ntussarily  a  social  good,  Spinoza  contends  for 
in  many  passages.  "  The  sumwum  bonum  of  those  who 
follow  virtue  is  common  to  all,  and  in  it  all  are  alike  able  to 
rejoice"  (Part  4,  Prop,  36).  "The  good  which  each  man 
who  ibllows  virtue  desires  for  himself,  he  will  wish  also  for 
the  rest  of  men  ;  and  he  will  do  so  the  more,  the  greater  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  of  God.  ,  .  .  The  good  which  a  man 
desires  for  himself  and  loves,  he  will  love  with  all  the  more 
constancyj  if  he  sees  that  others  love  the  same  thing.  Thus 
he  will  endeavour  to  make  others  love  the  same  thing.  And 
as  this  gcjod  is  common  to  all,  and  in  it  all  can  rejoice,  he 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  make  all  rejoice  in  it,  and  he  will 
do  so  the  more  the  greater  his  own  enjoyment  of  it"  {Ibtd., 
Prop.  37).  Spinoza  even  makes  use  of  his  principle  from 
the  other  side,  as  Kant  afterwards  did  systematically,  to  show- 
that  what  cannot  be  universal ised,  or  made  a  common 
principle  of  action  for  all,  is  not  a  rule  of  Reason  for  any 
one.  For  to  prove  that  "the  free  man  never  acts  deceitfully 
but  always  with  fidelity"  (Part  4,  Prop.  72),  he  points  out 
that  "  if  the  free  man  did,  in  so  far  as  he  is  free,  act  with 
guile,  he  would  do  so  from  the  dictate  of  Reason  ;  and  so  it 
would  be  a  virtuj  to  act  with  guile.  Consequently  it  would 
be  more  advisable  for  every  one,  in  order  to  maintain  his  being, 
to  act  with  guile;  that  is,  it  would  be  more  in  men's  interest 
to  agree  in  words  only  and  to  be  really  at  variance  with  one 
another.      A  conclusion  whose  absurdity  is  self-evident." 

Spinoza's  point  of  view  would.  I  think,  be  better  expressed, 
by  saying  that  only  a  moral  principle  can  be  universally 
willed  ;  than  by  saying  that  only  a  principle  capable  of  being 
universally  willed  can  be  a  moral  one.  He  undoubtedly 
holds  that  both  statements  are  true  ;  but  he  develops  his 
argument  mainiy  along  the  former  line,  and  touches  upon 
the  latter  only  as  one  of  its  consequences,  It  is  because  the 
good  is  of  a  certain  type  that  it  at  once  satisfies  the 
individual's  desire  for  self-satisfaction,  and  links  others  to 
him  in  devotion  to  the  same  end. 

"Only  in  so  far  as  men  live  after  (he  guidance  of  Reason  do  they 
always  necessarily  agree   in   nature"  {Part   4,  Prop,   35).     "There  is 
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nothing  more  excelleni,  which  men  can  desire  for  ihe  preservation  af 
(heir  being,  thnn  that  all  should  so  agree  in  everything,  that  ihc  Minds 
Hn<l  the  Uodies  of  all  form,  as  it  were,  one  Mind  and  one  Body  ;;  and  thai 
all  should  at  once  endeavour  to  preserve  their  own  being  as  far  as 
possible,  ^nd  should,  at  the  same  time,  seek  for  themselves  the  common 
good  of  all.  Et  fullows  from  this,  that  men,  who  seek  their  own  welfare^ 
after  the  guidance  of  Reason,  desire  nothing  for  themselves  which  they  I 
do  not  wish  for  the  rest  of  men"  (I'an  4,  Prop.  18,  Schol).  -^ 

Thus  social  relationships  rest  upon  the  recognition  by  men 
of  a  certain  kind  of  life  as  desirable.  They  presuppose  a 
power  in  each  man  to  will  such  a  life,  anti  to  desire  it.  not  as 
affording  a  purely  personal  satisfaction,  but  as  a  '  commstne 
utile*  or  a  'commune  bonuml  a  good  which  is  all  the  more 
increased  for  him,  the  more  there  are  who  will  it  (Pirt  5i 
Prop.  20).  It  is  because  the  '  free  man  '  is  alive  to  the  value 
of  the  best  interests  for  which  men  can  unite,  that  he  fights 
shy  of  social  ties  which  are  based  upon  a  devotion  to  tower 
ones.  He  will  generally  prefer  to  dispense  with  favours  from 
those  who  estimate  things  by  another  standard  than  his  ;  for 
they  will  expect  to  be  repaid  in  their  own  coin,  and  not  in 
his  ;  and  will  be  angry  with  ham  if  they  are  not  (Fart  4, 
Prop.  70).  The  gifts  of  a  harlot  will  not  move  him  to  ' 
gratify  her  lust,  nor  those  of  a  thief  lead  him  to  conceal  his 
thefts.  ■'  For  in  this  he  gives  evidence  of  a  steadfast  spirit 
that  he  does  not  allow  any  gifts  to  betray  htm  to  his  own, 
and  the  general,  ruin."  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  not 
all  love,  or  the  concord  and  social  ties  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
is  good  or  consonant  with  Reason.  No  love  indeed  save 
that  which  springs  from,  and  aims  at,  enlargement  of  soul 
(libertas  animt),  is  really  good,  or  productive  of  true  and 
abiding  harmony.  "All  other  love  readily  changes  to  hate, 
unless — what  is  worse — it  be  a  kind  of  madness,  and  then  it 
is  more  productive  of  discord  than  of  harmony"  (Part  4, 
Append..  §  19J. 

What  Spinoza  seeks  to  demonstrate  is  that  it  is  a  law  of   ? 
man's  moral  being   that    his  good   is  necessarily  a  common    j 
good  ;  and    that  the    more    each    seeks  his    own  best,   the    I 
stronger  and  more  enduring  will  be  the  ties  that  bind  men  to  / 
one    another ;    while   apart    from    such  fortttudo   aninti,  or  1 
resolute  devotion  to  ihe  good,  no  stable  friendship  or  social  \ 
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life  is  attainable.  The  second  half  of  this  thesis  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  following  chapters.  The  first  half  of  it,  being  but 
the  logical  issue  of  the  foregoing  argument,  needs  little 
further  elaboration.  /If,"  says  Spinoza,  ""  anyone  should  ask. 
what  if  the  suntmum  bonum  of  those  who  follow  virtue  should 
not  be  common  to  all?  Would  it  not  then  follow  that  men 
who  live  according  to  the  guidance  of  Reason,  that  is,  men  in 
so  far  as  they  agree  in  nature,  would  be  in  antagonism  to  one 
another?  To  this  my  reply  would  be.  that  it  is  not  by 
accident,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  Reason,  that  a  man's 
iummum  bonum  is  common  to  all.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
deduced  from  the  very  essence  of  man,  in  so  far  as  that 
is  defined  by  Reason.  And  a  man  couJd  neither  be,  nor 
be  conceived,  if  he  had  not  the  power  of  rejoicing  in  this 
summum  bonum"  (Part  4,  Prop.  j6,  Scho!.).  / 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Spinoza  presses  so  hard  the 
principle  that  only  as  a  man  knows  and  desires  what 
is  really  good  for  the  human  nature,  or  the  humanity,  in 
himself  can  he  so  treat,  or,  if  you  like,  so  make  use  of,  others 
as  to  bind  them  to  himself  in  common  devotion  to  the  same 
ideal  of  human  nature.  "  Only  in  so  far  as  men  live  according 
to  the  guidance  of  Reason,  do  they  necessarily  do  those 
things  which  are  necessarily  good  for  human  nature,  and 
consequently  for  etuk  man,  that  is.  which  agree  with  the 
nature  of  each  man  "  (Part  4,  Prop.  35,  Dem.).  Similarly,  in 
the  Preface  to  Part  4  of  the  Ethics,  after  having  pointed  out 
that  "Good  and  bad  indicate  nothing  positive  in  things 
considered  in  themselves,  but  are  only  modes  of  thought,  or 
notions  which  we  form  from  a  comparison  of  things  with  one 
another,"  Spinoza  continues,  "  yet  must  we  retain  these 
terms.  For  we  wish  to  frame  an  ideal  {exemplar)  of  human 
nature,  which  we  may  set  before  us.  Thus  it  will  be  well  to 
retain  these  terms  in  the  sense  of  which  I  have  spoken," 
The  importance  of  this  statement  will  be  more  apparent 
if  we  contrast  it  with  an  earlier  stage  of  thought  in  the 
Efhks. 

In  Part  3,  good  was  presented  as  not  only  relative  to  the 
individual,  but  as  all  that  satisfies  desire  in  the  individual, 
"  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  desire,"    even  if  it  be  the 
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desire  of  the  miser  for  money,  or  that  of  the  ambitious  man 
for  fame.  From  th[s  point  of  view,  anything  is  good  for 
a  man  which  he  judges  to  be  for  his  good;  and  this  each 
estimates  according  to  his  own  ruling  passion-  But  in 
Fart  4  we  have  risen  to  another  conception  of  good.  While 
it  is  still  relative  to  the  individual,  it  is  no  longer  determined 
by  any  and  every  desire,  nor  constituted  by  any  and  every 
judgmenL  It  is  now  "  what  we  know  assuredly  to  be  for  ouf 
welfare  '*  (Part  4,  DeE  l),  or  what  the  man,  as  guided  by 
Reason,  would  judge  to  be  good  for  him.  It  is  no  less 
relative,  individual,  subjective,  or  personal,  in  the  latter  case, 
than  it  was  in  the  former  ;  but  it  has  now  the  validity,  or 
worth,  which  comesfrom  an  adequate  knowledge  of,  or  a  true 
judgment  upon,  the  facts;  for  "what  we,  according  to  the 
dictate  of  Reason,  judge  to  be  good  or  bad,  necessarily  is 
good  or  bad  "  (Part  4,  Prop.  35.  Dem,,  and  Part  2,  Prop.  41). 
Thus,  as  determined  by  Reason,  the  good  reveals  itself  as  the 
utiltlas  of  the  individual  as  a  whole,  or  the  summum  fiaKum 
by  relation  to  which  other  things  are  good,  or  desirable, 
as  means  to  this  end,  or  as  the  suinma  cupidilas  through 
which  the  conaius  sese  conservandi  can  alone  find  complete 
satisfaction.  Such  a  judgment  does  not  destroy  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  judge  what  is  good  for  himself;  but  it 
shows  that  not  all  that  each  man  supposes  to  be  for  his  good 
really  is  so ;  and  that,  if  he  pass  judgment  solely  ex  suo 
afftttti,  and  not  ex  rationis  dudu,  his  judgment  of  what  would 
constitute  his  welfare,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  very  erroneous. 
For  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Reason  to  understand,  "  the 
essence  of  Reason  being  indeed  nothing  but  our  Mind  in  so 
far  as  it  understands  clearly  and  distinctly  "  (Part  4,  Prop.  26, 
Dem.).  Thus  what  Reason  determines  regarding  a  man's 
nature,  and  what  constitutes  the  good  of  that  nature,  and  how 
he  may  attain  that  good,  is  so  far  from  being  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  individual's  free  judgment  of  what  is  for  his 
advantage,  that  only  so  is  his  judgment  really  free,  that  is. 
(enlightened,  or  determined  simply  by  his  own  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  objects  of  his  desire.  Reason,  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  tonatus  in  suo  tss£  ptrstfitandi,  which 
prompts  each  man  to  seek  his  own  uHte,  raises  it  to  the 
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highest  energy  by  showing  what  will  really  satisfy  it;  and 
thus  delivers  the  man  who,  because  he  does  not  know  what 
he  wants,  or  what  his  nature  craves,  is  constantly  at  variance 
with  himself  through  contrary  desires,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  at 
enmity  with  others  through  his  lust,  greed,  and  ambition. 
"  As  Reason  requires  of  us  nothing  contrary  to  Nature,  it 
therefore  requires  that  evei^'one  ]ove  himseSf,  and  seek  his 
own  welfare  itttilc),  quod  mera  utile  est"  (Part  4,  Part  rS, 
Schol.). 

But  this,  we  have  already  seen,  is  capable  of  being  ^aw^ 
only  in  something,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  true 
welfare  of  others  also.  Thus  the  real  good  of  the  individual 
is  relative  to  a  "  human  nature  "  which  is  common  to  him 
wnth  them,  and  it  is  his  good  only  as  it  will  stand  this  test, 
and  bear  to  be  thus  objectified.  In  so  far  as  it  does  so,  we 
may  set  it  before  ourselves  as  "  an  ideal  of  human  nature  to 
which  we  may  approach  ever  nearer,  and  we  shall  call  men 
more  perfect  or  more  imperfect  according  as  they  appriixi- 
mate  more  or  less  to  this  exemplar"  iPart  4,  Pref.),  For 
the  conatks  sm  ioitsirvandi  is  far  from  being  an  impulse  that 
is.  easily  satisfied  in  any  creature,  least  of  all  in  man.  In 
him  it  is  at  bottom  a  "  conatus  inttliigendi"  and  nothing  is 
so  insatiable  as  the  desire  to  know.  For  this  reason,  the 
man  who  acts  rationally  will  welcome  all  that  will  "really 
advance  him  to  greater  perfection."  He  will  value  all 
Laetilia.  or  increase  of  power  in  his  own  spirit,  all  transition 
from  a  less  to  a  greater  perfection,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
merely  the  increased  power  of  a  part  of  his  nature  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  And  he  will  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  a 
less  good  for  a  greater,  a  present  pleasure  for  a  distant 
attainment,  a  benefit  which  by  its  Tbature  necessarily  excludes 
bthers  for  one  in  which  they  can  share  ;  nay.  he  will  even 
look  upon  grief  and  pain  as  tending  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  a  nature  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  "  those  violent 
delights/'  which  "in  their  triumphs  die."  But  such  sacrifices 
he  will  make,  without  regarding  them  as  (what  they  are  not) 
j/^-sacrifices.  He  will  choose  them,  because  the  'human 
nature,"  or  the  humanity,  in  himself  as  well  as  in  others, 
will  thereby  rise  to  a  higher  perfection.      Any  reward  of,  or 
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motive  to,  such  '  well-doing,'  other  than  the  *  well-doing ' 
itself,  he  will  not  desire  or  admit  This  is  morality  {pietas) 
in  a  form  adequate  to  it,  for  pietas  is  "  the  desire  of  well- 
doing which  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  living  after  the 
guidance  of  Reason  "  (Part  4,  Prop.  37,  Schol.  l). 

If  there  be  any  reward  of  devotion  to  such  an  ideal  in 
oneself  and  in  others,  it  can  only  be  such  as  is  inseparable 
from  such  devotion  itself,  that  peace  of  Mind  {acquiescentia 
Mentis)  which  necessarily  springs  from  the  enjoyment,  or  the 
exercise,  of  one's  greatest  perfection. 


CHAPTER   XL 


THE    GOOD  AS   THE    PRINCIPLE    OF   SOCIALITY. 


Spinoza,  thcn^  strenuously  maintains  that  the  ideal  of 
human  existence,  and  the  true  interest,  or  happiness,  of  eachj 
man,  can  only  be  attained,  if  each  realise,  or  assert,  his 
individuality  through  those  activities  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  lead  others  to  know  and  seek  the  same  end.  In 
so  far  as  men  are  virtuous,  they  desire  and  promote  a 
common  good  ;  and  such  a  common  good  is  the  only  basis 
of  social  relations.  Nay,  not  the  basis  merely,  since  the 
measure  or  depth  of  men's  sociality  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  rationality,  or  the  utility  for  human  nature,  of  the  ends 
they  severally  seek.  They  can  be  quite  social  only  when 
they  are  quite  virtuous. 

The  question,  therefore,  with  which  we  have  now  to 
grapple  is,  wherein  docs  such  virtue  or  social  concord 
consist,  what  forms  of  expression  does  it  assume,  and  what 
conditions  of  life  will  best  promote  and  maintain  it?  The 
fAit  that  man  is  social  b«<:au5e,  and  in  so  far  as,  he  is 
rational,  it  was  the  object  of  the  last  chapter  to  prove,  but  it 
still  remains  to  enquire  in  what  ways  this  rational  nature 
reveals  itself,  and  what  can  be  done  to  develop  and 
sustain  it. 

Spinoza  has  pointed  out  that  the  Fortifucio,  which  is  his 
general  name  for  the  distinctive  activities  of  human  nature,  is 
a  double-sided  principle.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  self- 
regarding  principle,  Animpsifas,  "the  desire  by  which  each 
man  endeavours  to  preserve  his  own  being  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Reason  alone" ;  but  on  the  other,  and  no  less,  it 
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is  an  other-r^arding,  or  altruistic,  principle,  Generositas,  "the 
desire  by  which  each  endeavours  to  be  of  service  to  others 
according  to  the  dictate  of  Reason  alone,  and  to  unite  them 
to  himself  by  friendship."  Self-contro],  sobriety,  and 
presence  of  mind  are  species  of  animositas ;  and  even 
morality  and  religion  may  be  so  classed  (Part  4,  Prop,  3/, 
Schol.  I).  While  modestia,  clemency,  etc.,  are  species  of 
gtncrositas,  and  to  the  same  class  belong  also  justice,  equity, 
integrity,  humanity. 

Now  regarding  these  virtues  certain  points  which  Spinoza 
develops  in  different  places  should  be  kept  in  view  if  his 
meaning  is  to  be  justly  apprehended.  (i)  They  are  all 
expressions  of  one  principle.  (2)  Both  the  self-regarding, 
and  the  other- regarding,  virtues  have  the  same  objects  or 
«ndg.  They  differ,  not  in  what  is  to  be  attained  and 
enjoyed,  but  in  the  persons  who  are  to  attain  it.  Whatever 
distinction  there  may  be  between  them  arises  from  this  fact, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  mainly  a  distinction  of  modes  of 
expression,  and  of  means.  (3)  The  social  concord  of  men 
is  not  due  e.\:clusively,  or  even  mainly,  to  the  other- regarding 
virtues,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  self-assertive  ones.  Self- 
control  and  sobriety,  right  judgment  and  chastity,  have  as 
much  to  do  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society,  as  they 
have  with  the  individual's  own  happiness;  and  if  they  are 
primarily  self-regarding  they  are  no  more  selfish,  or  anta- 
gonistic to  the  well-being  of  others,  than  kindliness  or 
clemency.  (4)  The  other- regarding  virtues  are  in  no 
respect  inferior  or  posterior  in  human  nature  to  the  self- 
assertive  ones,  They  are  as  much  part  of  man's  essential 
nature  as  these  are,  and  in  as  little  danger  of  being  thrust 
aside.  Any  misconception  or  neglect  which  taints  the  otie, 
will  reveal  itself  no  less  in  the  other,  as  both  are  but 
different  eKpressions  of  the  same  nature.  (5)  Other- 
regarding  impulses  are  no  more  necessarily  virtuous  than 
self-assertive  ones.  They  can  show  no  title  to  be  infallible 
judgments  of  what  is  good  for  others,  and  do  not  necessarily 
tend  to  promote  peace  and  concord,  any  more  than  actions 
prompted  by  what  we  call  self-iiUercst  We  can  desire 
what  I3  bad  for  others,  while  supposing  it  to  be  good  for 
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them,  just  as  readily  as  we  may  do  in  our  own  case.  Ai 
other-regarding  desire  is  virtuous  only  in  respect  of  the  end 
or  object,  or  kind  of  life,  which  it  promotes,  and  not  in 
respect  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  promotes  it. 

From  these  premises  Spinoza  argues.  tndiflTerently,  that 
whatever  is  really  virtuous  in  the  individual  necessarily 
makes  for  social  concord,  and  that  whatever  brings  about 
real  concord  of  men  with  one  another  is  necessarily  virtuous 
for  each  of  them.  In  the  main  (but  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively) his  argument  in  the  Ethics  follows  the  former  line  of 
thought,  and  his  argument  in  the  Politics  the  latter.  What 
he  tries  to  show  is,  that  each  individual  in  society  is  seeking 
his  welfare  no  less  than  he  would  do  if  he  had  no  one  but 
himself  to  think  of;  but  that  if  he  is  to  find  it  in  a  society 
he  must  recognise  certain  objective  ends  as  binding  upon 
him  as  well  as  upon  others,  and  must  observe  certain 
conditions,  the  violation  of  which  would  render  these  ends 
unattainable  by  himself  or  by  any  one  else. 

What  are  these  common  ends,  and  conditions  of  common 
welfare  P  The  ends  are  those  which  Reason,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  prescribes  for  each  man  as  constituting  his 
essential  well-being  and  well-doing  ;  while  the  conditions  are 
all  such  rule.s  and  regulations  of  conduct  as  tend  to  make  the 
individual  understand  that  nothing  will  be  of  advantage  to  him 
which  is  not  also  for  the  advantage  of  others ;  and  by  thus  mak- 
ing him  understand,  to  make  him  desire  such  a  common  end. 

Hence  social  concord  will  spring,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a 
true  apprehension  by  the  individual  of  those  things  which. 
in  Spinoza's  word.s,  "are  first  in  life";  and  on  the  other, 
from  a  sense  that  the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of  such 
things  by  one  man  depends  on  others  also  participating  in 
them.  This  indeed  is  not  the  only  kind  of  concord,  or 
pseudo-concord,  conceivable.  A  sort  of  concord  can  be 
brought  about  by  fear,  by  pity,  by  gratitude  for  favours,  by 
flattery,  by  self-distrust,  and  even  by  ambition  (see  Part  4, 
Append.,  §1  16-25}.  But  in  no  case  is  such  concord  true  or 
lasting,  because  it  is  not  founded  on  a  recognition  oi^iibertas 
animi'  in,  and  by,  each  man  as  the  essence  of  social 
harmony.      Fear,  for  instance,  may  prevent  outward    strife, 
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but  it  does  not  promote  mutual  confidence  ;  while  depend- 
ing, as.  it  does,  011  '  impotence  of  spirit '  in  those  who  fear,  it 
weakens  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  So  pity,  flattery, 
and  self-dislrust  may  </i'jrcouragc  open  collision  of  interest; 
but  they  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  manhood  {virfus)  of 
*('M  parties  in  the  case,  since  they  do  not  /wcourage  in  each 
that  regard  for  the  humanity  in  himself  and  in  others,  on 
which  alone  a  lasting  social  harmony  can  be  based.  Pity 
and  self-distrust  have  a  show  of  goodness,  but  want  its 
substance  ;  while  flattery  buys  fwhat  calls  itselQ  concord 
by  "the  foul  crime"  of  enslaving  men,  or  by  the  perfidy 
which  deceives  them  regarding  themselves.  Even  kindness 
and  gratitude  do  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  lasting  harmony, 
for  kindliness  is  not  always  kind,  human  nature  sits  uneasily 
under  favours,  and  gratitude  only  makes  for  true  concord 
when  it  involves  the  receiving  of  the  '  best  things.'  Ambition 
too  has  the  /omi  of  sociality,  as  it  springs  from  a  desire  to 
make  oneself  liked  by  men,  or  to  make  them  like  and  dislike 
the  things  which  we  think  they  should  ;  but  it  lacks  the 
P^wer  of  a  social  cement,  and  most  often  leads  rather  to 
discord  and  strife  than  to  unity,  because  it  seeks  to  unite 
men  in  the  promotion  of  ends  which  are  not  for  their 
interest,  and  in  the  endeavour  after  which  they  cannot  there- 
fore be  really  in  agreement  (see  Part  3,  Prop,  29,  ScholO- 
The  ambitious  man  does  not  know  that  men  will  not  long 
be  content  to  like  what  he  likes,  or  even  to  like  what  they 
like  themselves,  unless  each  is  seeking  what  is  "good  for 
human  nature  and  therefore  for  each  man." 

But  the  social  harmony  which  can  find  no  firm  foundation 
for  itself  in  fear,  pity,  flattery,  charitable  aid,  or  ambition,  can 
be  produced  and  maintained  on  the  basis  of  religion  and 
morality,  of  justice,  equity,  and  honour  or  humanity  (Part  4, 
Append..  ^  15).  These  arc  the  only  conditions  upon  which 
permanent  relations  can  be  established,'  since  they  have  in 
view  what  is  necessarily  good  for  human  nature, 


''  C(.  TVwrf .  t*ai. ,  Ch.  8,  S  (^ :  "  Men  uniler  the  influence  of  any  bnd  cmuCiDn  arc 
brought  iAta  collision  with  one-  anolhet,  not  can  ihey  be  Jed,  so  lo  speak,  by  one 
minil,  -except  in  so  (fttBsthry  At:<nr^  hoiutta.  *t  at  least  thasc  things  which  have  the 
<  ftppCBnnci-  nf  \icm^  hiiniiiiniiblc, " 
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"The  desire  of  acting  well,  which  springs  from  the  (act  thai  we  live 
after  the  guidance  of  Reason,  I  call  morality  {pietas\  While  the  desire 
by  which  the  man  who  lives  after  the  guidance  of  Reason  i'j  boun/i  lo 
unite  others  to  himself  by  friendship,  [  trail  honesias.  1  call  ihal 
honourable  {,hsnestu>n)  which  men  who  live  by  the  leading  of  Reason 
praise;  and  tliat  base  {furpt)  which  prevents  men  forming  friendly  lies" 
(Pan  4,  Prop.  37,  Schol.  i].  "  Men  who  are  governed  by  Reason,  that  is 
to  say,  men  tvho  seek  their  own  welfare  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  Reason,  desire  nothing  for  themselves  which  they  do  not  wish  for 
others,  and  so  sueh  men  are  just,  faithful,  a.nd  honourable  ifiontstoi)' 
(Part  4,  Prop.  i8.  Schol.). 

The  objection  will  no  doubt  occur  to  the  reader,  that  after 
all  the  tiesire  of  uniting  others  with  ourselves  in  devotion  to 
the  Good  is  secondary  to  the  desire  for  our  own  welfare,  and 
will  therefore  in  practice  tend  to  be  neglected.  Against  this, 
however,  we  have  to  set  the  fact,  that  the  desire  of  making 
ourselves  agreeable  to  men,  or  making  them  agreeable  to  us, 
is  one  of  the  deepest  and  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature. 
In  the  form  of  Ambition  its  power  is  universally  recognised. 
For  it  is  then  "  the  desire  by  which  all  emotions  are  fostered 
and  strengthened.  Thus  this  emotion  can  hardly  be 
exceeded,  for  as  long  as  a  man  is  swayed  by  any  desire  this 
one  necessarily  rules  him  at  the  same  time.  Even  the 
philosophers,  as  Cicero  says,  who  write  treatises  on  the 
worthlessness  of  fame,  put  their  own  names  to  their  works  " 
(Part  3,  Append.,  §  44).  But  it  is  not  so  generally 
recognised  that  the  same  impulse  which,  under  the  name  of 
ambition,  is  so  powerful  for  strife  and  envy,  works,  or  may 
work,  no  less  powerfully  for  human  welfare  and  harmony 
under  the  name  of  Humaniias  or  Modfstia,  which  is  (Part  4, 
Append.,  §  iS)  "  the  desire  of  pleasing  men  which  is  deter- 
mined by  Reason."  The  diflference  between  ambition,  and 
regard  for  the  humanity  in  oneself  and  in  others,  consists 
simply  in  the  difference  between  an  inadequate  and  an 
adequate  judgment  of  what  is  our  real  good,  and  the  basis  of 
lastitig  social  ties  ;  or  in  the  difference  of  the  objects  or  ends 
through  which  we  endeavour  to  make  others  '  be  of  the  same 
mind'  with  us.  If  men  understood  themselves,  they  would 
be  no  less  eager  to  promote  in  others,  and  in  themselves, 
that  ' tibtrias  af/imi'  which  is  the  ^feliciias  et  bt&Utudo'  of 
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each  man's  nature,  than  they  now  are  to  achieve  for 
themselves,  and  to  make  others  the  willing,  or  the  unwilling, 
instruments  of,  ends  that  bring  no  true  satisfaction 
(acquiesctatia)  to  either. 

It  follows  logically  from  this,  that  each  man's  true  good  is 
always  common,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  such  a  recc^nition 
of  human  welfare  alone  can  real  and  permanent  community 
of  interest  rest.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  men's 
interests  which  necessarily  makes  them  anti-social.  "If  men 
lived  according  to  the  guidance  of  Reason,  each  would  enjoy 
hts  own  rights  without  doing  anything  to  the  injury  of 
another"  (Part  4,  Prop.  37,  Schol.  II).  Yet,  for  one  who 
holds  that  true  goodness  is  the  only  social  force,  Spinoza 
shows  a  curious  reluctance  to  accept  the  Aristotelian  dictum 
that  "  man  is  a  social  being.'  In  the  two  passages  (Part  4, 
Prop.  35,  Schol.,  and  Trart.  Pol.  n.  1  5),  in  which  he  refers  to 
it,  his  acceptance  of  the  idea  is  qualified  in  its  terms,  and  by 
no  means  eager  in  tone.  The  explanation  of  this  critical 
caution  can  be  found.  I  think,  if  we  turn  to  another  element 
in  his  philosophy.  And  if  separated  from  this  other  element, 
what  has  been  said  conveys  only  a  half-truth. 

For  what  has  been  depicted  is  an  exentplar  of  human 
nature,  that  highest  good  which  all  men  may  set  before 
themselves,  and  in  which  they  may  find  satisfaction.  It  is 
such  a  summum  bonum,  because  it  alone  realises  what  every 
man  is  seeking,  viz,  happiness,  or  peace  of  spirit.  All  men 
seek  it,  but  few  find  it  ;  since  they  do  not  know  what  they 
really  want  For  "happiness  and  unhappiness  depend  Oii 
the  quality  of  the  objects  which  we  love"  {Trad,  <ie  Ititell. 
Kmend.).  And  if  each  man  always  sought  what  was  best  for 
him,  men  would  never  stand  in  one  another's  way,  but  each 
would  be  the  helper  of  the  other's  latiitia,  or  progress  to 
perfection. 

"  If  wc  make  proper  use  of  our  Rcasoa,  we  cannot  cherish  toward 
anything  haiied  «f  aversion,  because  by  so  doing  we  would  (hereby 
deprive  oiirsclves  of  the  perfection  which  each  thing  has.  And  Reason 
tea.ches  us,  also,  that  we  should  never  hate  any  one,  seeing'  that  we 
should  always  change  for  the  better— whether  better  for  us,  or  for  the 
thing'  itself— all  that  exists  tn  nature,  if  it  come  within  our  influence.  And 
because  a  perfect  man  is  the  best  thing  which  the  world  presents  us  with. 
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i[  is  thus  for  us,  and  for  each  individual  man,  the  best  course  to  endeavour 
la  lead  men  al  nil  times  to  thii  perfection,  since  only  then  will  we  have 
most  profit  fiom  them,  and  they  from  us''  {Short  Treatise,  Pad  2, 
Ch.6,g§6aiid?). 

This  15  the  ideal,  the  truth,  of  human  nature,  the  law 
which  man's  nature  as  a  rational  or  thinking  being  imposes 
upon  him.  For  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  Reason 
is  simply  to  have  thought  out  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
our  happiness.  It  is  not  simply  to  love  the  best  we  know, 
hut  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  short  of  knowing  the 
6est  (see  Short  Treatise,  Part  2,  Ch.  5}.  To  be  resolute  to 
understand,  is  the  '  summus  cenaius'  of  man's  nature.  Men 
love,  and  attach  themselves  to,  objects  that  may  come  and 
go,  and  even  to  objects  like  wealth,  pleasure,  honour  "that 
have  no  real  existence  at  all,"  because  they  don't  know  what 
they  should  seek,  nor  understand  the  diin,  but  imperious, 
strivings  of  their  nature.  If  they  knew  their  own  best,  they 
would  be  no  less  eager  to  share  it,  and  make  all  others 
*  partakers  of  their  joy."  than  they  now  are  to  narrow  its  range. 
At  present  they  shut  others  out.  but  in  the  very  same  degree 
they  shut  themselves  in. 

No  one,  then,  ever  held  more  tenaciously  than  Spinoza, 
the  principle,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  if  'nature' 
means  in  this  connection  the  "  truth  or  ideal '  of  human 
nature.  Indeed,  he  gives  this  principle  a  wider  sweep  than 
most  other  writers  have  done,  and  shows  that  it  is  no  less 
true  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  being  than  of  his 
physical  cravings,  and  political  impulses.  Nay,  he  goes 
further,  and  holds  that,  in  many  respects,  the  latter  are  the 
proof  of  anti-social  tendencies.  This  point  will  come  up 
immediately.  Hut  what  cannot  be  denied  is.  that  the 
endeavour  after  perfection  of  knowledge,  and  of  moral  char- 
acter, in  ourselves  and  in  others,  is  necessarily  not  only  a 
complete  and  self-sufficient  good,  but  also  a  common  one. 
which  is  the  more  fostered  in  each  man  the  more  it  is 
developed  in  others  also.  In  this  there  can  be  no  rivalry, 
save  that  which  is  inspired  by  _^enerosilas,  and  no  egoism 
save  the  steadfast  love  of  goodness. 

If  then  Spinoza  holds  that  each  man's  true  good  is  neces- 
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sarily  a  social  good,  why  does  he  hesitate  to  accept  the 
principle  that  man  is  naturally  a  social  or  political  being  ? 
For  two  reasons.  ( i )  The  dictum  as  thus  broadly  stated  seems 
to  him  misleading,  even  untrue.  (2)  It  fails  to  recognise  the 
recalcitrant  elements  that  find  a  place  in  human  existence, 
and  constitute  the  hardest  part  of  the  moral  problem. 

Spinoza  has  been  blamed  by  almost  every  student  of  his 
Ethics  for  taking  little  or  no  account  of  the  negative  in 
morality.  He  seems  not  to  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
AS  sin  or  moral  evil,  a  struggle  to  overcome  temptation,  a 
daily  war  to  be  waged,  a  law  of  the  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  the  mind,  a  stern  moral  resolution  to  "  rise  on 
stepping  stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things."  He 
seems  to  represent  the  moral  problem  as  simply  a  problem 
in  Mathematics,  in  the  solution  of  which  emotion  would  be 
out  of  place.  For  this  view  there  is  some  foundation  if  we 
take  the  Ethics  by  itself.  It  is  not  quite  true  even  of  it,  but 
it  is  practically  correct.  Yet  it  would  be  strange  if  Spinoza 
were  blind  to  such  an  element  in  what  most  intensely 
interested  him.  And  it  would  be  still  stranger,  if  he  could 
have  read  St.  Paul — who  has  influenced  his  moral  theory 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  single  writer — and  missed  his  most 
insistent  message.  The  misapprehension — for  such  I  believe 
it  to  be — has  arisen  simply  from  separating  two  sides  of  life 
which,  to  Spinoza,  were  always  joined,  the  ethical  and  the 
polilica!.  He  does  not  set  forth  the  nature  and  the  conditions 
of  moral  progress  in  the  ElhUs^  because  that  is  not  the  special 
task  of  that  book.  Us  aim  is  to  determine  (i)whether  there 
is  an  end  or  ideal  of  human  nature  which  is  intrinsically 
good  for  each  man,  and  necessarily  a  source  of  social 
harmony ;  and  (2)  if  there  is  such  a  good,  what  is  its  nature? 
In  the  discussion  of  these  problems  the  'negative'  has  no 
proper  place ;  for  Spinoza  contends  that  whatever  be  the  use 
[_of  pain,  evil,  sorrow,  sin,  disappointment,  they  are  not,  and 
innot  be,  the  end,  or  any  part  of  the  end,  of  man's  comzlus 
to  be  and  to  achieve.  Bui,  having  considered  and  established 
the  nature  of  the  summum  bonum  for  man,  we  have  to  deal 
next  with  the  question,  how  can  he  attain  this  good,  what 
process  does  it  involve,  what  conditions  of  life  does  it  require. 
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what  sort  of  education  and  discipline  will  be  most  likely  to 
promote  it,  what  weapons  and  means  lie  to  our  hand  for  the 
furtherance  of  it  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  and  how  can  we 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  these?  h  is  this  set  of 
questions  which  is  purposely  excluded  from  the  Ethics  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  discussed  eJsewhere,'  And  they  are 
discussed,  partly  in  the  Trait,  de  Intell.  Emend.,  and  mainly 
in  the  two  Political  Treatises.  This  is,  to  Spinoza,  the  very- 
task  of  Politics,  to  conquer  the  negative  and  make  it  yield  a 
higher  positive,  to  make  men  will  the  good  before  they  know 
it,  to  lead  them  through  pain  and  tribulation  if  need  be  to  that 
acquUscfntia  in  the  true  and  good,  which  is  the  end  for  man. 

I  know  no  philosopher  who  is  so  resolute  to  know  the 
weakness  and  frailty  of  human  nature,  as  Spinoza.  St. 
Paul  and  Machiavelli  might  have  claimed  him  as  their 
greatest  disciple.  Not  even  Hobbes  or  the  Puritan 
Theologians  have  gone  so  deeply  into  the  study  of  moral 
pathology.  He  is  as  merciless  as  the  surgeon,  tliough  with 
the  same  end  in  view  ;  and  human  nature  in  its  nakedness, 
its  wickedness,  its  greed,  its  envy,  and  its  lust  is  as  absorbing 
an  object  of  study  to  him  as  the  libertas  fl«i»(f  which  can  find 
its  satisfaction  only  in  the  love  of  God.  These  two  'passions 
to  know'  are  but  sides  of  the  same  interest.  He  can  look 
on  human  nature  at  its  worst,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  it; 
because  he  knows  what  it  can  be  made,  or  what  can  be  made 
of  it.  But  he  refuses  to  prescribe  at  ail,  until  he  has  brought 
into  clear  consciousness  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived. 

If  any  one  labours  under  the  impression  that  Spinoza 
treats  the  '  hurt  of  man's  spirit '  slightly,  or  would  but  'skin 
and  film  the  ulcerous  place,'  he  can  be  undeceived.  For  the 
author  of  the  Ethics  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  human  motive 
and  character  more  merciless  and  searching  than  any  satire 
ever  penned  by  Juvenal  or  by  Swift.  He  passes  without  any 
sense  of  incongruity  from  the  Heaven  in  which  "  he  who 
loves  God  cannot  ask  that  God  should  love  htm  in  return," 


'  K.uAb  Fis^hiif  h^  alMftdy  properly  pointed  dut  \\ax  the  /iikiii  ixiA  Ihe 
Poliiics  were  muiiiall)'  relatrd  in  Spiritwa's  ihouehl.  And  ii  is  «lso  to  b«  noicd, 
thai  the  miUR  lines  of  his  |N>liLica.l  iheory  were  alrEuil/  before  the  wuriti  Ln  the 
TIubL-PbI.^  before  the  Etkics  wu  completed. 
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to  the  Hell — the  actual  Hell  of  human  life  as  he  calls  it  in 
the  Short  Trtalise — in  which  the  most  cruel,  faithless, 
greedy,  and  lustful  of  all  the  animala  live  out  their  lives. 
And  the  problem  to  which  he  sets  himself  is  to  understand 
how  this  gulf  is,  or  has  been,  bridged.  Through  what 
process.  ancS  by  what  means,  has  the  lower  brute  nature  of 
man  become  subservient  to  the  higher?  How  has  Reason 
obtained  the  measure  of  mastery  which  it  has  secured,  and 
how  may  its  reign  over  the  passions  and  strifes  of  men  be  yet 
further  extended  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  might  seem  to  be  a  simple 
deduction  from  principles  already  proved.  For  was  it  not 
shown  in  the  ElJiks  that  if  men  are  ruled  by  any  passion, 
land  do  not  love  and  seek  the  best  for  themselves,  a 
best  which  must  be  also  the  common  good  of  all,  this 
can  be  due  only  to  ignorance?  Men  necessarily  desire 
the  best  thing  they  know.  What  else,  then,  is  required 
for  social  and  individual  welfare,  than  that  confused 
or  inadequate  knowledge  should  in  each  man  be  changed 
into  true  and  adequate  knowiedg-e?  If  this  be  all,  it  is 
surely  not  a  herculean  task,  Spinoza's  reply  to  this  is  : 
nothing  else  is  necessary  or  desirable.  This  is  the  end,  the 
whole  and  complete  end  of  human  existence;  but  it  is  an 
end  so  difficult  and  arduous  that  all  the  forces,  organised  and 
unorganised,  which  experience  and  reason  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  achieve  but  a  partial  success.  It  is  the  end  which 
States,  Churches,  Institutions,  Laws,  Public  Opinion,  Educa- 
tion, Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  all  the  Sciences,  and 
Arts,  are  labouring  to  realise- — ^to  make  men  iJrink  rightly 
about  themselves  and  their  happiness  and  their  relations 
with  others.  Men  always  act  as  they  think.  What  they 
don't  do  they  don't  believe  in.  If  they  act  badly  it  is 
because  they  '  believe  a  lie.' 

How  to  change  this  '  lie  of  the  soul '  (to  use  Plato's  phrase) 
into  the  knowledge  of,  that  is  into  belief  in.  the  truth,  is  the 
single  task  upon  which  civilisation  expends  all  its  energies  ; 
and  the  manifold  and  varied  agencies  through  which  it  finds 
it  necessary  to  work  upon  men's  thoughts  are  the  proof  that 
the  task  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appears  to  be. 


CHAPTER    XIl. 


THE   JUS   NATVRAK. 


There  is,  happily,  no  occasion  lo  enter  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  many  and  varied  meanings  this  phrase  has 
acquired  in  its  passage  down  the  stream  of  human  thought. 
The  'Law  of  Nature'  has  now  fallen  on  evil  days.  Once. 
"  none  too  proud  to  do  it  reverence,"  now  a  poor  relation  which 
everywhere  gets  the  cold  shoulder.  I  sometimes  think, 
indeed,  that  despite  the  weight  of  insult  that  has  'erupted'  on 
its  head,  it  has  only  to  bide  its  time  to  be  amply  revenged. 
At  the  moment,  however,  there  is  no  call  to  act  the  part 
of  the  knjght-errant  to  this  distressed  theory-.  What  alone 
concerns  us  is  Spinoza  s  use  of  the  phrase,  and  its  place  m 
his  political  philosophy. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  I  shall  first  set 
down  dogmatically  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  on  this 
point,  and  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  prove  them  in  detail. 
To  put  the  case  negatively  in  the  first  instance,  The  Jus 
Naturae  has  to  Spinoza  no  moral  reference.  Neither  is  it  a 
social  instinct,  such  as  prompts  animals  to  go  in  herds,  or 
men  to  Uve  in  families  and  tribes.  Neither  is  it  a  divine,  or 
religious,  law  to  which  men  ought  to  conform.  It  holds  true 
of  man  only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  everything 
else  in  the  world.      It  is  not  a  'Law '  or  command  at  all. 

Putting  the  matter  positively,  the  Jus  Naturae  is  (i)  in 
each  and  every  case  a  poicniia,  or  power,  or  set  of  powers, 
vested  in  some  particular  thing  or  person.  (2)  It  is  thus 
not  a  Law  but  a  right,  a  claim  upon  the  worid,  a  right  over 
ihe  world  {Jits  in  rutturam),  not  only  in  the  abstract,  but  as 
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a  concrete /otf^^  of  enforcine  the  claim.  (3}  It  is  in  eadi 
and  every  instance  tlie  power  of  God.  or  a  divine  power,  and 
divine  right,  expressing  itself  in,  and  through,  that  particular 
object  or  being.  (4)  The  nature  of  the  jus  depends  on,  or 
is  displayed,  in  each  instance,  by,  the  peculiar  powers. 
capacities,  energies,  or  distinctive  life  which  resides  in  that 
particular  existence.  The  Jus  Naturae  of  a  man  and  of  a 
stone  are  alike  rights,  or  powers,  conferred  on  them  by  God, 
but  they  are  not  the  same  rights  or  powers  ;  they  do  not 
work  in  the  same  way,  nor  are  they  capable  of  the  same 
unfolding.  {5)  Some  existences  have  more  right,  Le.  divine 
right- — for  a!!  right  is  ultimately  divine  right,  or  power — than 

.others;  and  they  have  this  larger  right  just  because  they 
have  more  of  God's  power  dwelling  in  them.  A  man  has 
lai^r  rights  over  a  lion  than  the  lion  can  have  over  him. 
because  the  man  is  stronger  than  the  lion,  stronger  not  in 
brute  force — which  is  the  lowest  and  weakest  kind  of 
strength  —but  in  intelligence,  will,  the  power  of  uniting  with 
others,  the  power  of  making  weapons  of  offence  and  defence, 
and  even  the  power  which  superior  cunning  and  strategy 
give.  (6)  For  the  same  reason  a  Society,  whether  organised 
into  a  State,  or  in  the  embryonic  condition  of  a  tribe  or  a 
clan,  has  rights  over  the  indiv*idual  man  ;  and  the  rights 
which  he  may  enjoy  in  and  through  such  a  Society  are  the 
rights  belonging  to  and  maintained  by  such  a  larger  *  unit  of 
existence,'  not  rights  which  are  inherent  in  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual man,  or  even  as,  dirtttly^  a  son  of  God.  (7)  A 
Society,  or  the  organised  Society  which  we  call  a  Stale,  has 
the  highest  "divine  right'  which  yet  exists  in  the  world.  It 
has  this,  because  it  fosters  and  develops  new  'powers'  in 
man  which  would  not  otherwise  come  into  existence.  It 
makes  man  moral,  or  at  least  furnishes  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  morality,  for  religion,  for  intellectual  development. 

,  for  new   ties   and    tjonds  of  interest   and   advantage  which 

I  bind  men  more  and  more  closely  together.  The  State 
is  the  strongest  thing  which  God  has  yet  made,  because  the 

.'  powers'  here  mentioned,  morality,  religion^  science,  industrial 
co-operation,  are  the  strongest  forces  the  world  knows,  and 
they  owe  their  unfolding  to  the  fostering  care  of  an  oi^anised 
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Society-  (8j  Each  State  is  strong  and  stable  as  it  works 
for  and  through  these  powers,  and  maintains  that  kind  of 
peace  and  concord  amonfj  its  citizens  which  consists  "not  in 
the  absence  of  war  but  in  the  union  and  concord  of  souls." 
It  is  a  State,  and  has  security  for  its  own  permanence,  in 
precisely  the  same  degree  in  which  it  rules  for,  and  in. 
righteousness,  (g)  In  so  far  as  it  does  this,  it  is  the  King- 
dom of  God  establi-shed  on  the  earth,  with  sacred  rights  and 
privileges  which  cannot  be  called  in  question  by  any  man  or 
body  of  men  ;  and  it  may  by  divine  right  use  all  and  every 
mesns  to  give  to  "  the  teachings  of  right  reason,"  to  "  Justice 
and  Love,"  the  force  of  Law,  and  the  >fupremacy  which  they 
ought  to,  and  can,  have  over  appetite  and  envy  and  hatred. 

This  seems  to  be  Spinoza's  main  line  of  argument  in  his 
theory  of  the  State.  And  it  will  now  be  our  duty  to  follow 
out  hts  ideas  in  detail,  and  try  to  discover  how  these  princi- 
ples are  conceived  and  developed  by  him. 

It  should  be  noted,  fir&t  of  all.  that  though  Spinoza  is 
undertaking  an  enquiry  only  into  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  political  rights,  he  thinLs  it  necessary  to  correlate  these 
with  other  rights,  which  are  neither  social  nor  political.  To 
this  Green  has  taken  exception,  on  the  ground  that  it  i.s  a 
survival  in  Spinoza's  mind  of  the  6ctton  of  the  Jus  Naturae. 
which  conferred  rights  upon  the  individual  man  irrespective 
of  whether  he  belonged  to  a  Society  or  not ;  and  he  contends 
that  '  right '  has  no  meaning  save  within  a  community  in 
which  mutual  obligations  hold  good.  Thi.s  objection,  how- 
ever, is  no  objection  to  what  Spinoza  is  trying  to  do  here  ; 
and.  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  no  one  is  more  ready  to 
emphasise  the  social  aspect  of  'right'  than  he  is.  The 
question,  however,  at  the  moment  is.  whence  does  man,  or 
.society  itself,  derive  its  rights  ?  How  has  the  State  the  p<rwer 
to  set  itself  up,  and  maintain  itself,  as  the  guardian  and 
defender  of  social  rights  and  obligations  ?  What  is  its 
place,  and  function,  and  relation,  not  to  the  individuals  who 
enjoy  its  rights,  and  obey  or  disobey  its  laws,  but  to  the  rest 
of  the  universe  of  which  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  part  ?  Whence 
does  it  get  the  right  to  constitute  itsel  f  the  '  earthly 
providence '  which  it  is,  or  should  be,  to  all  who  are  under  its 
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care  ?  By  what  charter  does  it  erect  itself  in  tiine  and 
space  an  imptrium  hi  impcrto,  ambitious  to  cope  with  all 
chances,  and  to  use  the  world  as  the  instrument  of  its 
special  ends  ? 

The  only  possible  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the 
powers  or  rights  vested  in  the  State  as  a  whole  are  the  sum 
of  the  powers,  or  the  rights,  vested  in  the  individual  men 
who  compose  it.  Neither  in  heaven,  nor  on  earth,  has  it 
any  resource  save  the  men  who  live  and  labour  in,  and  for,  it. 
If  they  have  no  rights,  powers,  energies  of  nnind  and  body,  it 
has  none  either.  Their  weakness  is  its  impotence  ;  their 
strength  is  its  power.  This  does  not  mean,  that  if  society 
be  dissoJved  into  units,  the  sum  of  the  powers,  or 
weaknesses,  of  these  units  will  be  the  strength  of  the 
community  as  a  united  whole.  Spinoza  recognises  that  such 
an  idea  is  absurd.  Not  only  do  all  men  "  out  of  fear  of 
solitude,"  always  have  social  ties  of  some  kind,  but  also 
"  those  who  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism  without  a  political 
order  of  life  {poUlia)  spend  a  wretched  and  almost  a  brutish 
existence  ;  and  even  those  few  things,  wretched  and  rude, 
which  they  do  possess,  are  not  procured  without  mutual 
assistance  such  as  there  is"  {Theol.-PoL,  Ch.  5).  The  sum 
of  the  social  units  is  the  whole  they  constitute  when  united. 
What  kind  of  sum  they  would  constitute  if  they  were  all 
separate  no  one  can  tell,  as  such  a  supposition  is  inherently 
self-contradictory.  To  know,  then,  the  nature  and  limits  of 
Society's  rights  in  the  universe,  we  must  analyse  these 
constituent  units.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  each  of  them  is  a 
social  force  which  can  exist  only  in  the  company  of  its 
fellow.  That  Is  true,  but  only  a  part,  and  not  even,  to 
Spinoza,  the  deepest  part  of  the  truth.  For,  deeper  than 
any  social  or  civil  relation,  lie  the  relations  which  connect 
man  with  God.  The  individual  could  not  live  or  develop 
without  his  fellows  ;  but,  without  God,  neither  they  nor  he 
would  be  at  alL  Social  ties  are  necessary  if  man  is  to  be 
man,  but  neither  man  nor  society  is  necessary  except  as 
God  willed  or  decreed  that  man  should  exist  with  a  definite 
nature  which^bccause  it  is  a  nature  of  this  special  kind — 
necessarily  calls  for,  or  expresses  itself  in.  a  .social  life.     Thus 
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Spinoza  contends  that  the  State  did  not  make  man.  But 
God  made  man  ;  and  man,  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  reason  and 
will  with  which  God  endowed  him.  called  the  State  into 
being,  to  be  the  instrument  and  stimulus  of  his  progress. 
As  we  shall  see  later>  there  is  much  t!ie  State  can  do,  mui-h 
that  it  alone  can  do  :  but  there  is  also  much  which  it  cannot 
possibly  do,  spheres,  sides  and  interests  of  man's  life  to 
which  its  modus  operandi  is  not  adapted.  It  is  a  means,  the 
highest  of  all  means,  but  not  the  end  of  human  blessedness. 
And  the  mystic  majesty  in  which  it  is  clothed  is  not  that 
which  belongs  to  God  ;  but  only  that  which  belongs  to  the 
noblest  of  instruments,  which  God's  wisdom  in  man  has 
fashioned  for  human  prepress  toward  the  best  life. 

Thus  to  discover  the  powers  or  rights  of  the  State,  what 
it  can  and  cannot  do,  is  a  prior  problem  to  that  of  discover- 
ing how  the  State  can  best  apportion  these  rights  amongst 
(and  enforce  the  corresponding  obh'gations  uponj  its  citizens. 
And  this  prior  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  asking  what 
powers  or  characteristic  qualities  belong  to  each  of  the 
individuals  who  in  their  union  with  one  another  constitute  a 
Society  or  a  State.  It  is  the  welfare  of  individuals  which  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  organised  life  in  a  com- 
munity. Thus,  to  know  the  nature  of  this  welfare,  and  the 
end  of  all  sociat  organisation,  we  must  consider  man's  place 
in  the  universe  as  a  whole.  What  powers,  capacities, 
activities,  does  he  enjoy  in  virtue  of  his  place  in  it  ?  What 
can  he  do  which  nothing  else  can  do  ?  What  achievements 
are  open  to  him  which  are  closed  to  every  other  existence  ? 
How  far,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  end,  can  he  assert 
himself  in,  and  through,  the  system  to  which  he  belong.'?? 

These  are  man's  rights,  or  the/j/r  Naturae  in  him.  They 
are  the  basis,  or  the  source,  of  the  idea  of  the  State,  or  of 
Civil  Right  itself;  and  are.  therefore,  prior  in  nature,  if  not 
in  time,  to  these.  They  are  the  powers  which  God  has 
conferred  upon  each  individual,  or  through  which  God 
'expresses'  or  reveals  himself  in  him.  If  it  be  objected, 
that  they  are  only  '  natural  powers."  not '  civil  rights,'  Spinoiia 
admits  this,  but  contends  that  except  in,  and  through  these 
natural  powers,  there  would  be  no  Civil  Rights,  no  State,  no 
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Justice  or  Injustice.  His  question  at  the  moment  is.  What 
makes  it  possible  for  man  lo  devise  and  maintain  a  Civil 
Order,  for  a  civil  order  "  is  not  born,  but  made."  It  has  no 
doubt  its  own  distinctive  nature  and  functions,  but  it  is  not 
self-originated  ;  and  what  we  want  to  know  is,  how  it  could 
originate.  This  question  is  not  a  historical  one,  as  there  was 
no  tim4  when  social  life  began  ;  but  a  question  which  can  be 
answered  by  reference  to  any  kind,  or  stage,  of  settled  society, 
if  we  analyse  carefully  enough  the  elements  of  which  it 
consists,  and  their  relations  to  one  another.  What  is  required 
is  a  '■  deduction  from  human  nature  "  of  the  necessity  of  the 
State.  That  is  to  say,  what  was  there  in  man's  nature  which 
made  the  State  with  Its  regulation  of  conduct  possible, 
desirable,  necessary;  and  why  does  man  alorte  of  all  animats, 
and  of  all  objects,  crave  for,  and  achieve,  such  a  '  civil '  life? 
This  is  the  question  to  which  Spinoza  first  devotes  himself 
And  he  does  so,  that  he  may  lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  things 
those  institutions  and  forms  of  life,  which  express  and  develop 
man's  highest  endeavours.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
showing  that  man's  Jus  Mr/'urac— which  we  shall  hereafter 
translate  Natural  Right — lias  the  same  root  as  the  Natural 
Right  of  every  other  object.  Each  object  and  being 
expresses  or  displays  God's  power,  or  the  power  of 
Um'versal  Nature,  in  a  definite  and  determinate  way  and 
measure. 

"  It  is  certain  that  Nature,  taken  as  <t  whok,  has  the  highest  right  ovpi 
all  things  in  ils  power ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Right  of  Nature  extends 
&3  ftvc  as  its  power  extends.  For  the  power  {pcfenlia)  -of  Nature  is  the 
rery  power  of  God.  who  has  the  highest  right  over  aJI  things.  But, 
w  the  universal  ^wer  of  Nature  a%  a  whole  15  nothing'  but  the  power 
of  aU  piarticular  things  taken  together,  it  follows  thai  each  particular  thing 
t»as  the  highest  right  {o  eveiythjfig  in  its  power,  OL  lha.1  the  jus  of  -each 
cilcnds  just  as  far  as  Lis  power  cxleads"  (.TAeal.-f'o/,,  Ch.  16).  Nor  i& 
man  in  a&ywisi  exempt  from  this  universal  law  of  God — that  the  measure 
of  a  thing's  right  to,  and  in  and  over,  the  world  is  the  flaUniia  vested  in 
it.  "  The  power  of  natural  objects  b/  which  thty  exist,  and,  conse^jucntly, 
by  which  they  operate,  can  be  no  other  than  the  eternal  power  of  God 
Itself.  .  .  .  And  from  this  we  easily  understand  what  Naiurai  Right 
IS.  For,  as  tiod  has  li^hl  over  all  things,  and  God's  right  is  nothing  bui 
the  very  power  of  (iod  in  so  far  as  this  is  considered  as  absolutely  free, 
it  follows  thai  each  natural  object  has  as  much  right  from  Nature  as  it  has 
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power  for  existing  and  operating  ;  seetnj;  ihat  ihe  power  of  each  naiuial 
object  by  which  il  exists  and  operates  is  none  other  than  the  very  power 
of  r.od,  which  is  absolutely  free.  By  Natural  Kig-hi,  therefore,  1  under- 
stand the  laws,  or  rules,  of  Nature,  according  to  which  all  ihinjjs  happen ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  very  power  of  Nature.  Thus  the  Natural  Right  of 
Nature  as  a  whole,  and  consequently  of  each  particular  thing,  extends  a« 
far  as  its  power.  Consequently,  whatever  each  man  does  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  onm  Nature,  he  does  with  the  highest  Natural  Right ; 
and  he  has  as  much  right  over  Nature  as  he  has  power"  {Trael.  PoL, 
Ch.  3,  §13  3-4l.  This  does  no(,  for  Spinoza,  involve  that  the  power  of  each 
object  and  being,  because  it  is  God's  power,  is  therefore  unlimited.  It  is 
necessarily  limited,  because  each  object  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole  order  or 
system  ;  and  each  object  has  power  at  all,  only  in  virtue  of  its  place  and 
relations  in  this  system.  Thus  while  "the  power  by  which  particylar 
things,  and,  therefore,  man  preserves  his  being,  is  the  very  power  nf  (lad 
or  Nature  "  ;  tt  is  this  power,  "  not  in  so  far  as  it  is  inliniie,  but  in  so  far 
as  il  can  be  explained  through  the  actual  essence  of  man.  Thu«  the 
power  of  man,  in  so  far  as  it  is  explained  through  his  atloal  essence, 
IS  //art  of  the  tnlinite  power  of  Cod  or  Nature,  »>.  of  God's  essence" 
(Fart  4,  Frop,  4,   Dem.)- 

A  principle  which  thus  applies  universally  cannot,  of 
course,  be  a  moral  principle.  If  it  is  no  less  true  of  the 
tiger  than  of  man,  it  is  not  the  distinctive  law  of  human 
conduct  ;  for  no  one  holds  that  any  finite  being  except  man 
is  subject  to  moral  law,  Spinoza  not  only  admits  the  non- 
ethical  character  of  this  law  of  universal  Nature  or  law  of 
God,  but  lays  stress  on  it.  Nature  regarded  as  a  whole  is 
not  a  moral  order,  or  the  source  of  moral  laws  for  man.  It 
may  be,  and  is,  a  condition  of  the  moral  life  ;  but  il  is  not 
designed  for,  or  subordinated  to,  this  end.  The  natural  laws 
by  which  it  works  are  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  earth- 
quake does  not  spare  the  good  and  swallow  up  the  bad. 
The  pestilence  does  its  work  on  saint  and  sinner  alike. 
"  The  fish  have  been  determined  by  Nature  to  swim,  and  the 
big  ones  to  devour  the  little  ones  ;  and  so  the  fish  are  in 
possession  of  the  water,  and  the  big  one.?  devour  the  little 
ones,  by  the  highest  Natui^l  Right"  {Theo/.-Po/.,  Ch.  16). 
In  doing  so  they  don't  act  unnaturally,  but  in  the  true  sense 
naturally  ;  it.  according  to  the  laws  of  iheir  own  peculiar 
existence.  The  serpent  acts  as  God  has  dctcTmined  it,  and 
the  cat  when  it  plays  with  its  victim  obeys  God's  law  for  it; 
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and  the  "dogs  dekight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  God  hath  made 
them  so." 

Spinoza  lays  stress  on  this  truth,  because  he  wants  to 
place  morality  and  politics  on  another  foundation.  And  the 
view  that  some  kinds  of  human  conduct  arc  natural  and 
others  unnatural,  seemed  to  him  the  chief  obstacle  in  his 
path.  He  regards  this  view  as  not  only  untrue,  but  also  as 
making  men  content  with  sham -knowledge.  To  .say  that 
virtue  is  natural,  and  vice  unnatural  ;  or,  that  virtue  is  con- 
forming to  the  laws  either  of  Nature  as  a  whole,  or  of  man's 
own  nature,  while  vice  is  a  violation,  or  infringement,  of 
them,  is  to  say  what  is  self-contradictory.  And  by  saying 
so,  you  cut  yourself  off  from  understanding  the  nature,  and 
the  conditions,  of  both  virtue  and  vice. 

Admitting,  as  every  one  does,  that  no  material  object,  or 
animal,  ever  does,  or  can,  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  universal 
Nature,  or  to  the  laws  of  its  own  existence  ;  is  the  sftme  not 
true  of  man  !*  Are  there  no  laws  of  human  existence,  as 
infallibly,  necessarily,  and  universally  observed  by  each,  and 
every,  man,  as  the  law  of  gravity  is  by  the  stone,  or  the  law 
of  growth  by  the  plant.  Spinoza  holds  that  there  arc. 
They  are  not  the  same  laws  or  rules  of  existence  as  these, 
and  cannot  be,  ^ince  each  object  and  set  of  objects  have  their 
own  peculiar  activities  and  laws  or  ways  of  acting  \  but  the 
laws  of  human  existence  are  no  less  obseri-ed  in  each,  and 
every,  case,  than  are  the  laws  of  mechanics  or  mathematics. 
If  it  were  not  so,  man  would  not  be  a  natural  object,  or  part 
of  the  world  at  all,  but  a  chimaera  ;  for  what  has  no  definite, 
settled,  and  regular  ways  of  acting  and  reacting  cannot  find 
any  place  in  a  world  of  universal  law  and  order.  This  point 
will  come  before  us  in  another  connection  where  it  can  be 
better  developed. 

But  the  use  which  Spinoza  here  makes  of  it  is  to  show, 
that  as  all  natural  laws,  alike  in  man  and  in  every  other 
object,  are  always  kept,  and  never  violated,  therefore  no 
moral  standard  of  conduct  can  be  derived  from  them.  They 
furnish  us  with  no  reason  for  distinguishing  between  the  bad 
man  and  the  good,  still  less  for  giving  a  preference  to  the 
latter.     The  bad  man  acts  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
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his  nature  no  less  than  the  good.  He  who  follows  his  greed, 
avarice,  or  hate,  is  no  less  obeying  the  rules  of  his  existence 
than  he  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

All  this  of  course  looks  very  alarming,  and.  lest  the  reader 
may  take  from  it  a  false  impression,  not  to  be  readily  cor- 
rected afterwards,  I  shall  interpolate  here,  that  Spinoza  does 
not  regard  this  a.^  the  ttnjth  of  human  nature,  but  as  the 
result  that  would  follow  if  morality  has  no  bottcr  basis  than 
'  natural  law,'  That  it  has  a  much  firmer  basis  he  intends  to 
show  directly. 

But  at  present  he  is  intent  on  proving,  that  the  Natural 
Right  vested  in  each  man  is  not  a  moral  right  or  a  civil 
right,  though  it  may  be  the  foundation  of  both.  Hence,  it 
furnishes  no  direct  rule  of  life,  and  by  it  God  does  not  lay 
down  immediatdy  any  laws  of  conduct,  but  only  laws  of 
existence.  Laws  of  conduct,  *>.  of  right  and  wrong,  are 
equally  divine,  but  they  are  a  later  product.  Neither 
children,  nor  ravages,  are  born  with  a  sound  moral  sense, 
any  more  than  they  are  born  with  sound  Reason.  Yet  they 
are  born  human  beings,  and  not  cats,  or  dogs  ;  and  have 
therefore  certain  di.stinctive  ways  of  living,  and  acting,  and 
preserving  themselves — laws  which  they  never  do,  or  can, 
violate.  It  is  this  state  of  existence  which  Spinoza  under- 
stands by  the  status  nafumiis,  or  the  statm  Natuvfu.  And 
our  next  duty  is  to  analyse  it,  and  discover  what  it  is,  and  is 
not 
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The  question,  whether  Spinoza  conceived  the  State  of 
Nature  as  an  actual  historical  fact,  need  not  much  trouble 
us.  When  we  see  what  he  understood  by  it,  it  will  be 
evident  that  that  question  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  we  are  engaged.  For  he  does  not  regard  I 
the  State  of  Nature  as  an  ante-social,  but  only  as  an  ante-civil,, 
condition  of  life.  To  find  an  ante-social  condition,  we  should 
need  to  go  outside  of  man  altogether.  Man  is.  from  first  to 
last,  social,  co-operative,  dependent  on  others  in  a  hundred 
ways.  Even  the  barbarian,  or  the  child,  is  by  the  laws  of  his 
existence  inseparably  bound  up  with  others,  for  the  supply 
of  his  physical  wants,  if  for  no  higher  end.  These  are  laws 
of  human  e^:istence  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  inviolably 
observed,  as  the  tiger's  hunting  instinct,  or  the  bird's 
instinct  of  (light.  To  try  to  conceK-e  a  condition  of  human 
life  in  which  there  were  no  bonds  uniting  men.  is  to  think 
away  a  human  life  altogether.  That  is  certainly  not  the 
first  stayc  of  man's  exi.stencc,  nor  a  stage  that  is  even 
imaginable. 

But  if  the  stahiS  naiuralii  \h  not  pre-social,  surely  it  is 
anti-social  ?  No,  Spinoza  does  not  admit  even  this.  The 
State  of  Nature  is  indeed,  as  Hobbes  pictured  it,  a  state  of 
war,  and  not,  as  Locke  with  his  halting  logic  afterwards 
called  it,  a  "  state  of  peace  and  good-will."  But — and  this 
is  a  thought  which  will  reappear  in  other  connections — a 
state  of  war  is  not  anti-social.  It  is  anti-civil,  contrary  to  a 
settled  and  regular  order  of  life,  it  makes  certain   forms  of 
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sociality  impossible,  it  suspends  certain  avocations,  and 
abrogates  or  negates  rights  that  would  exist  if  the  con- 
ditions were  peaceful.  But  it  does  not  make  men  less  social, 
less  dependent  on  one  another,  less  afraid  of  one  another^ 
less  eager  for  one  another's  aid.  Man's  sociality  takes 
another  form  than  it  would  do  under  a  system  of  stable  and 
well-observed  laws  ;  but  it  is  not  less  intense.  In  some 
respects  it  is  more  intense,  for  none  so  realise  their  need  of 
one  another  as  companions-in'arms  fighting  for  common 
ends.  Indeed,  even  to  fight  againsl  a  man.  is  a  proof  of  a 
common  social  nature  in  each,  not  only  because  a  fight 
brings  out  the  manhood  of  each  of  the  combatants,  but  also 
because  to  iight  against  a  man  is.  next  to  being  his  friend, 
the  greatest  honour  you  can  pay  htm,  and  lastly,  because 
men  fight  in  order  thereby  to  establish  certain  social  rela- 
tions which  appeal  to  them  as  better  than  those  already 
existing.  The  victor  who  makes  the  vanquished  his  slave 
does  not  act  anti -socially,  but  only  substitutes  one  form  of 
social  life  for  another.  The  conquering  Romans  did  not 
extinguish  social  ties  among  the  peoples  they  subducds  but 
only  changed  the  basis  and  form  of  these  ties. 

Spinoza  then  has  r*o  sympathy  with  the  view  that  war  is 
contrary  to  Nature,  either  universal  Nature  or  human 
nature,  or  contrary  to  God's  will.  If  it  were  thus  con- 
trary, it  would  be,  not  bad  or  troublesome — which  it  is — 
but  impossible,  as  impossible  for  man  as  it  is  for  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Not  only  is  it  not  contrary  to  nature  ;  it  is 
nature  which  prompts  it,  gives  men  the  means  to  wage  it, 
and  awards  their  respective  prizes  to  the  winners  and  the 
losers.  War  has  its  place  and  function  in  man's  life.  There 
is  V.  Jus  Belli  as  well  as  a  Jus  Pacts.  No  government,  how- 
ever strong,  can  abolish  this  background  of  human  existence. 
For  here  is  a  '  right'  mightier  than  any  State's  laws.  Civil 
laws  stand  only  while,  and  in  so  far  as,  they  take  away  the 
reasons  for  war.  Oppressive  rule  brings  its  own  nemesis  in 
this  form.  And  the  state  of  war,  while  tt  is  a  very  uncom- 
fortable state,  is  more  comfortable  than  some  states  of  peace. 
Nay,  war  is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  weapon  by  which  man's 
fljvine  nature  as   necessarily  social    takes  revenge  upon  all 
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human    mstitutjons,  and    officials,  that,  not  recognising  fer 
what  they  exist,  would  do  it  outrage. 

Thus  while  the  status  natttralis  is  a  state  of  war,  It  is  still  a 
social  state  of  life.  But  it  is  the  first  and  lowest  form  of  social 
life,  because  it  embndies  as  yet  no  fixed  and  definite  order 
of  conduct,  no  laws,  or  settled  customs,  or  habits  of  action, 
no  rule  of  what  ought  and  ought  not  to  be  doue.  and  no 
force — even  if  there  were  a  rule — to  make  any  particular 
kind  of  conduct  more  desirable  for  men  than  the  opposite. 
Spinoza's  point  is,  Suppose  a  condition  of  Society  in 
which  there  was  no  State,  and  no  outward  law,  or  social 
expectation,  with  force  behind  it.  what  then  ?  He  makes 
this  supposition,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  advantages  which 
man  owes  to  a  Civil  order  of  existence,  or  (putting  it  nega- 
tively) the  needs  and  necesfiities  which  drive  him  on  to 
create  and  maintain  such  an  order.  We  cannot  understand 
how  divine  is  the  function  which  this  highest  of  all  instru- 
ments fulfils  in  our  life,  until  we  try  to  think  out  what 
human  existence  would  be  without  it  Every  other  sort  of 
creature  in  the  world  has  to  live  out  its  term  of  being 
without  it,  for  none  of  them  has  b^n  endowed  vnth  the 
power  to  devise  and  uphold  such  a  common  system  of  law. 
They  love  and  fight,  are  treacherous  or  lustful,  live  as  they 
please  and  die  when  a  stronger  pleases,  without  any  power 
higher  than  their  own  to  appeal  to  for  defence,  or  for  retri- 
butiorL  Now  suppose,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  that  man  also 
were  thus  placed,  endowed  with  higher  powers  than  any 
animal,  and  with  social  instincts  which  would  make  certain 
forms  of  relationship  with  his  fellows,  whether  they  were 
friends  or  foes,  inevitable  to  him  ;  but  with  no  law  to  bind 
him  from  without,  no  organised  force  to  prevent  his  or 
others'  aggression,  no  rule  of  conduct  other  than  his  own 
sweet  will,  and  the  less  sweet  will  of  others.  What  would 
be  the  result?  This  is  what  Spinoza  calls  the  State  of 
Nature,  and  it  is  the  dark  background  upon  which  he  shows] 
up  the  necessity  and  excellence  of  a  Civil  Order.  Or,  to' 
put  it  more  truly,  it  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  things 
■  fair  and  good '  are  to  come  through  human  discipline  and 
travail    and    pain,    by    divine    wisdom    working   in    man    for 
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the  conquest  of  passion,  and  its  utilisation  for  higher 
ends. 

Spinoza's  use  of  the  phrases  "  State  of  Nature "  and 
■  Natural  Man  "  is  much  more  coloured  by  St  Paul's  use  of 
tilt  terms  than  by  Hobbes',  "  That  is  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural."  "  By  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin. "  "  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
transgression."  ""  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no 
law."  "The  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound." 
"  I  had  not  known  sin.  but  by  the  law  ;  for  I  had  not  known 
lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  But 
sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment  \vrought  in  me 
all  manner  of  concupiscence.  For  without  the  law  sin  was 
dead.  For  I  was  aiive  without  the  law  once,  but  when  the 
commancJment  came,  sin  revived  and  I  died."  These  and 
similar  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  are  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Spinoza's  thought  in  his  discussion  of  man's  state 
by  naiure.  as  contrasted  with  his  state  in  an  organised  com- 
munity, in  which  alone  his  spiritual  powers  can  find 
realisation.  The  natural  man  is  he  who  has  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a  law  of  conduct  binding 
upon  all  ;  and  the  State  of  Nature  is  the  condition  in  which 
there  is  no  such  law  binding  on  all  within  the  society.  We 
might  call  it  the  state  of  natural  individualism,  if  we  add 
that  each  individual  is  at  the  same  time  social,  but  just  as 
much  or  as  little  social  as  he  pleases,  or— what  would  be 
more  correct — social  in  whatever  ways  he  thinks  best  for 
himself. 

These  considerations  may  explain  why  Spinoza  proceeds 
to  sketch  a  picture  of  man's  state  by  nature,  which  may  pass 
for  a  page  from  Dante's  In/emc, 

"  l^i£  clear  thai  in  th«  st.-tle  oi  nature  thcrrr  is  no  sin  ;  or,  if  any  i)n« 
sins,  he  sins  not  Against  another,  but  ;ig-ainst  h)m§«]r.  For  no  one  is 
bound  by  \\\^  Jui  Nulurttt  to  obey  aiiofher,  unless  he  likes  ;  nof  ta  hold 
anything  as  ^ood  or  bad,  except  whal  he  himself  decides  according  in 
his  own  humour  to  be  good  or  bad-  .And  nothing — w  put  it  in  ii  word, — 
is  forbidden  by  \.\ie.Jus  Naiurm.  except  that  which  is  out  of  one's  power. 
Rut  a  sin  is  ^n  action  which  cannot  be  l^wftiHy  {Jtir'i)  done.  Now,  if 
men  were  bound  by  an  ordinance  of  Nature  to  he  led  by  Reason,  all 
would  n«cessiinly  be  led  by  Reasoit      For  the  ordinances  of  Nature 
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(lod's  ordinances,  which  God  has  e^lablisKed  with  the  aacnc  freedom 
with  which  he  exists.  Thus  these  follow  from  the  neressity  cjf  thr 
divine  n;tturc,  and  consequently  nre  eternal,  and  <.anniJt  be  violalcd. 
Men,  however,  ;tre  led  for  the  most  pim  by  inclination  [appeiilus).  rather  ■ 
than  by  Reason  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  disturb  the  t>rdcr  of  Nature,  buL 
necessarily  follow  it.  Accordingly,  Lhe  ignorant  man,  and  (he  man  of 
weak  spirit,  is  no  more  bound  by  the  Jus  A'afurof  to  arrange  his  life 
wisely  than  the  sick  man  is  bound  lo  have  a  healthy  body  "  {Tract.  Pot., 
:  Cb.  2,  §  i8).  Elsewhere  {Tiieoi.'PoL,  Ch.  i6)  it  is  thus  expressed.  "  In 
respect  af  Jus  Naiurae  I  do  not  acknowledge  any  difierence  between 
men  and  the  other  particular  things  in  Nature,  nor  between  the  men 
endowed  with  Reason  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  true  Reason  ;  nor 
between  foolsi  madmen,  and  sane  men.  For  whatever  each  thing  doe^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature,  i<  does  with  the:  highest  right ; 
because,  that  is  to  say.  it  acts  ,-is  it  h^  been  determined  by  Nature  and 
cauinol  do  otherwise.  Wherefore,  as  long  as  men  are  considered  to  be 
living  under  the  reign  of  Nature  alone,  it  is  not  only  he  who  direct'^  his 
life  in  .iccordance  with  lhe  laws  of  Reason,  who  hves  with  the  highest 
right ;  but  also  he  who,  not  yet  knowing  Reason,  or  not  yet  having 
a  virtuous  character,  lives  in  aixordance  with  the  laws  of  natural  inclina- 
tion  nlone.  That  is  lo  say,  as  the  wise  man  has  the  highest  right  to  all 
things  which  Reason  prescribes,  or  to  live  accordint^  to  the  laws  of 
Reason,  so  also  ihc  ignorant  man,  or  the  man  of  weak  so\c\,  has  the 
highest  right  to  all  things  to  which  natural  inclination  prompts  liim,  or  to 
live  according  to  lhe  lawb  of  inclination.  .\nd  this  is  the  same  as  the 
leaching  of  Pa.ul,  who  recognises  no  sin  prior  to  the  existence  of  law; 
th&t  i$  10  Say,  as  lotig  as  men  are  considered  to  be  living  according  to  the 
rule  (.im/itn'um)  of  Nature.  Thus  the  Jvs  Niiiuralt  of  each  man  is  | 
deicrmincd  not  by  sound  Reason,  but  by  desire  {cupiiHtus)  and  power  [ 
(fiirftfi/i'a)  For  all  have  not  been  naturally  deicrmine*!  to  ,ict  in  accord-  ' 
ance  with  th^  laws  and  riilcs  of  Keason  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  men  are 
bom  ignorant  of  everything,  and  before  they  can  know  the  true  principle 
of  conduft  and  acquire  a  virtuous  charatur,  a  great  part  of  their  exis- 
tence, even  if  they  have  enjoyed  a  good  education,  has  already  passed  : 
and,  in  the  meantime,  they  arc  none  the  less  bound  id  live  and  lo 
preserve  ihcmsclvcs  as  far  as  ilicy  can  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  bound  to 
do  so.  solely  from  the  impulse  of  naiur.-il  inch  nation."  In  the  same  way. 
r  in  ihn  Hfhia,  speaking  of  the  distinction  between  the  Halus  itatitralis  and 
the  .Uafus  (iiHiisy  Spinou  saj's  (Pari  4,  Prop,  37):  "Each  man  exists 
with  the  highest  Natural  Right,  and.  consequently,  each  does  with  the 
highest  natural  ri^fht  those  things  which  follow  from  the  necessity  of  his 
own  nature ;  and  so  it  is  by  the  highest  Natural  Right  that  each  man 
judgt^s  what  IS  good  and  what  is  bad,  and  looks  |u  his  own  interest, 
according  lo  his  own  view,  and  acts  us  his  own  avenger,  and  endeavour* 
10  preserve  that  which  he  loves,  and  10  destroy  that  which  fa«  hates." 
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"  Whatever  there  la  in  the  nature  of  things  which  wc  judge  lo  be  bad^  or 
to  be  likely  to  prevent  us  ocisting  and  enjoying  a  mtianal  life,  that  it  is 
lawful  for  us  to  remove  from  our  path  in  what  seems  lo  us  the  safest  way. 
.  .  .  And  to  5p«,ik  generally,  it  is  lawful  for  each  man  by  the  highest 
/«j  NiUurnf  to  do  whatever  he  judges  to  contribute  lo  his  welfare " 
(/&V.,  Pari4,  App.,  58). 

Thus,  Natural  Right  is  not  to  be  defined  in  terms  of 
morality,  or  even  of  Reason.  We  do  not  so  define  it  in  the 
case  of  any  object  or  of  any  animal.  And  man  is,  to  begin 
with,  no  more  wise,  or  rather  he  is  less  wise,  than  the  young 
of  many  of  the  animals.  His  powers  are  so  limited,  and  his 
weaknesses  so  numerous,  that  for  many  years  after  his  birth, 
he  would  at  once  succumb,  if  his  fate  were  in  his  own  hands. 
He  is  not  rationa).  and  yet  he  is  human.      Now. 

"  if  human  nalurc  had  been  so  fashioned,  that  men  Xw-fA  solely  ac-cordin^ 
to  the  prescript  of  Reason,  and  did  noi  seek  anything  else,  then  ihe_/»i 
Naturae^  in  50  far  as  it  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  hutnan  race, 
would  be  deiermined  solely  by  tho  power  of  Reason.  Hut  men  are  led 
Tether  by  blind  dc&irc  than  by  Reason  ;  and  nucordin^ly  the  naturril 
power  {polentia\  or/HJ,  of  men  must  be  delined,  not  in  terms  of  Reason, 
but  by  whatever  inclination  detcrminGS  tlicm  to  action,  and  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  themselves,  I  admit,  indeed,  thai  those  desires  which  do 
not  spring  from  Reason,  are  not  so  much  human  actions  (activities)  as 
human  passions  (p.issivitics).  Dm  because  we  are  treating  here  of  the 
general  power  tir  jat  of  Nature,  we  can  ktrt  recognise  no  diflerence 
between  the  desires  whicli  .ire  begotten  in  us  by  Reason,  and  those 
which  arise  in  us  from  other  causes ",( TVivf A  Pci,,  Ch.  2,  §  j).  *'  Each 
man  always  endeavours,  as  much  as  in  him  is,  to  preserve  his  being  ; 
and,  as  each  man  has  as  much  riiflit  »$  he  has  power,  whatever  each 
man,  whether  he  be  wise  or  iffnorane,  attempts  and  docs,  (hat  he  attempts 
and  does  by  the  highest  right  of  Nature,  [t  follows  from  this  that  the 
Jus  tt  ImlituCum  Ntiiurae  under  which  all  men  are  bom,  and  for  the 
most  part  live,  forbids  nothing  save  that  whith  no  ■one  desires,  and  which 
is  in  no  one's  power :  not  strife,  nor  h.atred,  nor  anger,  nor  guile,  nor,  in  a 
word,  >3  it  Conlr3.ry  to  anything  which  nitturiil  In<:lln.^tlon  prompts" 
{Ibiit,  §  B).  "Suppose  a  robber  to  force  me  to  promise  thai  I  will 
give  up  my  goods  to  him  whenever  he  wishes  them.  Now  siitce,  &s 
I  have  shown,  my  jui  nafuralt  is  determined  by  my  power  alone, 
it  is  certain  (hat  if  t  can  free  myself  from  this  robber  by  deceit, 
yyt.  by  promising  him  whatever  he  wants,  it  is  lawful  for  me  by  Jui 
l^atnfot  to  do  so  ;  thai  is  to  say,  to  promise  deceitfully  whatever 
he  wishes.  Or  suppose,  that  t  have  made  a  bcna-fiik  promise  to 
$on(c  on^  that  for  the  space  of  2Q  days  I  will  not  taste  food  or  lake 
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amy  nourishment ;  und  that  1  afterwards  discover  ihai  I  have  made  a 
foolifh  prbmi&e,  and  cannot  keep  it  without  the  utmost  loss.  As,  by  the 
Jus  Naluralt,  1  am  bound,  to  choose  the  lessei  of  two  evils,  I  can,  there- 
fote,  ttfuse  to  stand  to  such  a  coirt[>act,  aiid  lalie  back  my  plighted  *ord. 
This,  I  say,  is  lawful  Jure  Nsxttirnli,  whether  true  and  certain  reasoning 
convince  me  that  I  have  made  an  unfortunate  promise,  or  whether  I  • 
merely  think  I  have  done  so-  For,  whether  I  sec  the  matter  truly  or] 
falsely,  I  will  fear  the  greatest  evil,  and  will,  tx  Naturae  instiiuto^  seek  in  I 
every  way  lo  escape  it  "  {Thiol. -Pot,  Ch.  l6}.  "A  promise  made  lo  any- 
one, by  which  a  man  has  promised  in  words  only,  that  he  will  do  this  or 
thai,  which  his  jus  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do  or  to  leave  undone,  is 
valid  and  binding  only  so  Ions'  ^^  '^^  *'"  ^^  *'''"  *^'*  made  the  promise 
is  not  changed.  For  he  who  has  the  power  of  breaking  his  promise,  has 
not  really  given  up  his  right,  but  has  given  only  words.  If  then,  he  who 
is  by  Natural  Right  a  law  unio  himself,  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
whether  he  have  good  grounds  for  the  conclusion  or  not  (for  to  err  is 
human),  that  from  the  promise  he  has  made,  more  loss  than  advantajje 
will  a<:crue  to  him,  be  also  thinks  from  the  judgment  of  his  own  mind 
that  his  promise  should  be  broken,  and  by  the  Jus  Najurat  will  break 
it"  iTr,2ct.  Pol.,  Ch.  2,  §  12).  "Theyj/J  Na/uiaJg  of  each  man  extends 
BlS  far  as  the  desire  and  power  {cu/iiiiitas  et  paten(ia)  of  each  ;  and  no  one 
is  by  the  Jus  Niturof  bound  to  live  according  to  another's  mind,  but 
each  is  the  viadicator  of  his  own  freedom  "  (Tkeal.-Pol.^  ?ref,). 

These  passages  are  at  first  sight  somewhat  startling" ;  but, 
ir  ri^ad  in  the  connection  in  which  Spinoza  places  them,  their 
meaning  and  force  will  be  clear  enough.  What  he  is  consi- 
dering is  the  Jus  Naturalf  which  belongs,  to  each  man,  the 
things  of  which  he  is  capable.  He  is  capable  of  envy,  hate, 
malice,  guile,  litst,  as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  virtues. 
Nay  more,  he  alone  is  capable  of  these  in  the  peculiar  forms 
they  assume  in  human  existence.  An  elephant  is  not  wise 
as  man  is  wise;  nor  the  fox  cunning  as  he  is.  If  then  wc 
want  to  know  what  man  can  and  cannot  achieve  we  must  ', 
take  account  of  both  the  negative  and  the  positive  sides  oF 
his  being. 

That  this  is  not  the  end,  or  the  whole  tnith,  of  the  matter, 
Spinoza  is  well  aware.  He  lays  stress  on  it  just  for  that 
reason,  that  in  our  haste  to  get  to  morals,  Civil  Society,  and 
Religton,  we  do  not  properly  recognise  the  '  natural  basis '  of  I 
all  of  them.  If  man  had  not  these  passions,  anti-social  as 
well  as  social,  there  would  be  neither  morality,  nor  religion, 
nor  the  State.      And  instead  of  despising  them  because  they 
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are  only  'natural'  and  not  spiritual,  we  must  learn  to  find 
the  spiritual  in  thenr  ;  otherwise^  we  shall  not  find  it  at  all. 

That  the  Jus  Naturae  and  the  State  of  Nature  have,  thus 
far,  given  us  no  religion,  or  morality,  or  law  of  conduct,  or 
education,  or  art,  or  science,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  the 
reason  is  that  at  the  moment,  we  are  looking  at  the  '  powers ' 
which  God  has  given  man  to  baome  moral,  religious,  cultured, 
civilised — powers  which  he  alone  is  dowered  with.  And  these 
'powers'  are  not,  as  yet,  in  a  form  adequate  to  them.  They 
have  not  found  themselves  or  their  work. 

Spinoza  not  only  assumes  this  tacitly  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted,  but  points  it  out  explicitly  more  than  once. 
"  In  order,"  he  tells  us  (Theol-Pol.,  Ch.  16) 

"  chat  we  may  discover  what  freedom  can  be  conceded  in  the  best  State, 
we  must  discuss  the  basis  of  the  State,  and  shall  ct^nsider  lirst  the /kj 
Naturale  of  each  man,  not  yet  taking  any  account  of  the  Stale  and 
0/ fleii.^on-"  And  in  answer  to  the  objection,  "that  it  is  flagrantly 
contrary  lo  the  Law  divinely  revealed,  to  assert  thai  everyone  who  has 
not  the  use  of  Reasan  lives,  in  the  Slate  of  Nalui-e,  according  to  the  laws 
of  naiaral  inclination,  wilh  ihe  highest  Natural  Right.  For  as  all  alike 
are  abaolutely  bound  (whether  they  have  the  use  of  Reason  or  not),  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  Law.  to  love  their  neighbours  li  themselves, 
no  one  can,  without  wrongdoing,  do  harm  to  another,  and  live  according 
to  the  laws  of  inclination  alone"  ;  Spinoia  replies  :  "The  answer  to  thia 
i»  easy,  if  we  arc  having  regard  lo  the  status  nutiirnth  alone,  for  this 
status  is,  both  hy  nature  and  in  time,  prior  lo  religion.  No  one  knows  *j:  ■ 
Saturn,  that  he  is  hound  to  obey  God.  He  can  attain  lo  this  kn<>wtedge 
only  through  a  Revelation  confirmed  by  signs.  Thus,  prior  to  Revela- 
tion, no  One  Is  bound  by  a  jt4s  divinutn  of  which  he  cannot  help  being 
tgnoranL  The  status naluralis  ^Ti\i\A  therefore  be  carefully  distinguished 
ftom  the  siatui  ttti]gipnis,  and  must  be  conceived  *s.  wiihoui  religion,  and 
law  (lex),  and  consequently  without  sin,  and  wrongdoing, — as  we  have  just 
pictured  it,  and  confirmed  our  view  by  the  authority  of  St<  Paul"  [Hid,). 

Thus,  in  this  condition  of  human  existence  each  would  do, 
as  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  King  in  Israel,  what  was  1 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  no  one  could  blame  him.  Where 
there  is  no  law,  and  no  constituted  authority,  there  can  be 
neither  justice  nor  injustice,  neither  property  nor  theft,  neither 
right  conduct  nor  wrong,  neither  obedience  nor  disobedience  ; 
but  all  that  is  possible  is  lawful,  and  that  only  is  unlawful 
which  is  not  in  one's  power. 
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The  miseries  of  this  condition  of '  unlicensed  freedom '  are 
evident  enough.  Each  of  them  is  a  reason  for  escaping 
from  such  a  condition.  But  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
this  escape,  and  the  precise  way  in  which  it  could  alone  be 
effected,  we  must  find  out  what  God  has,  and  no  less  what  he 
has  not,  done  for  man,  or  put  within  man's  power. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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The  title  of  this  chapter  is  not  a  logical  division.  For  all 
laws  are  vSHmateiy,  to  Spinoza,  God's,  whether  they  regulate 
the  stars  in  their  courses  or  the  passions  of  men.  But  he 
makes  use  of  the  distinction  because  it  is  suggestive,  and  still 
more  because  it  is  effective  in  correcting  a  prevailing  error. 
And  he  holds  further,  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  hinted 
at,  and  conveyable  by,  the  phrase,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is 
worth  keeping  the  phrase,  even  though  it  is  not  an  exact 
expression  of  the  truth.  He  prefers  to  talk  of  God's  laws  and 
man's  laws,  because  this  expression  does,  on  the  whole,  convey 
fttore  truth  to  the  mind  of  a  reader  than  a  more  cumbrous 
expression  of  the  idea  would,- — in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
astronomer  prefers  to  speak  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  though  that  is  only  popular  language.  Neither 
phrase  is  misleading,  if  we  once  grasp  the  truth  hinted 
at  by  lL 

What,  then,  is  the  real  nature  of  the  distinction?  We 
may  put  it  popularly  in  this  way.  Human  laws  are  all 
those  which  depend  for  their  existence  and  maintenance  on 
human  thought  and  will  ;  while  a.U  other  laws  are  God's. 
Or,  to  express  it  with  scientific  accuracy.  Human  laws  are 
all  those  which  God  has  given  man  the  power  to  devise  and 
to  sustain  in  the  interest  of  his  own  welfare;  white  all  other 
laws,  though  also  divine,  exist  and  maintain  themselves 
without  man  thinking,  or  willing  them.  "  Human  laws  and 
laws  of  Nature "  would  in  some  respects  be  a  preferable 
phrasing ;     but    in    other    respects    it    is    misleading.      Jus 
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Naturale  and  Jus  Civile  is  an  alternative  way  of  indicating 
llie  contrast  which  Spinoza  sometimes  makes  use  of. 

But.  without  spending  time  over  terms,  let  us  analyse  the 
real  distinction,  and  discover  its  consequences.  Spinoza's 
position  seems  at  first  sight  self-destructive.  For  he  holds, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  man  has  no  more  power  than  any 
material  object  to  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  his  existence — 
those  laws  by  which  he  exists  and  operates  ;  for  these  are 
God's  taws  for  him,  and  God's  laws  always  involve  eternal 
truth  and  necessity,  and  are  inviolably  observed.  This 
seems  to  carry  with  it  the  consequence  that  the  bad.  as  well 
as  the  good,  act  according  to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  that  is, 
according  to  the  laws  which  God  has  laid  down  for  them, 
and  are  therefore,  in  so  acting,  not  disobeying'  God.  but 
fulfilling  his  will.  This  conclusion,  as  well  as  the  principle 
from  which  it  comes,  Spinoza  fully  accepts.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  holds  with  equal  firmness,  that  each  man  can 
be  good  or  bad  ;  that,  if  he  is  bad.  he  may  justly  be 
punished;  that  moral  laws  are  equally  binding  on  all  men; 
and  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  force  men  to  observe  its 
laws,  if  they  do  not  will  to  do  so,  and  that  In  so  forcing 
them.,  it  is  acting  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth.  Is  there  not 
a  patent  self-contradiction  here? 

There  is  a  patent  one,  but  it  disappears  if  we  follow  out 
Spinoza's  line  of  thought ;  and  in  place  of  it,  there  appL-ars 
one  of  his  most  striking  principles — that  God  is  not  a  law- 
giver, and  yet  that  it  is  by  him  that  '  kings  reign  and 
princes  decree  justice.'  Let  us  see  how  he  reaches  this 
conclusion. 

The  word  'law'  {lex\  he  lells  us  (Theal.-Poi.y  Ch.  4).  "signifies,  in 
general,  thai  3.ccord.iiig  to  which  a.l]  parliculaj'  things,  either  all,  or  same 
of  the  same  species,  act  in  one  and  ihc:  &a,me  dctiiiiie  and  dcierminaic 
wa/.  And  this  depends,  either  on  the  necessity  of  nature  or  on  a 
resolution  {fiJadtutn)  of  men.  A  law  which  depends  on  a.  necessit)-  of 
nature  is  to  be  understood  as  thai  which  follows  necessarily  from  ihe  very 
nature,  or  definiiioa,  of  the  thing ;  while  that  law  which  depends  on  a 
preBcriplion  of  men,  and  which  i?  mote  properly  called  /us,  is  such  as 
men  prescribe  for  theniaelvcs,  and  for  others,  to  the  end  that  ihcy  may 
spend  ihelr  lives  in  greater  security,  and  to  greater  advantage,  or  for 
other  reasons.     For  exampliC,  as  an  insiance  of  the  Urst  kind  of  law.     All 
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bodies  when  tb«y  impinge  upon  other  smaller  ones,  lose  so  much  of  their 
a>ot)oii  as  they  comrnunicaie  to  the  others.  This  is  a  law  which  holds 
good  uaivecsally  of  all  bodies,  and  one  which  follows  by  natural  necessity. 
Similarly,  that  a  man  when  he  remembers  one  thing,  straightway  recalls 
another  thing  like  it,  or  one  that  he  ba.d  perceived  along  with  it,  is  a  law 
{,Ux)  which  fallows  of  necessity  from  human  nature.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  that  men  yield  up,  or  are  compelled  Co  yield  up,  their  right  ^Ui\ 
which  they  have  by  nature,  and  bind  themselves  to  a  certain  rule  of 
conduct  {ratio  vivendi)  depends  on  human  resolution  " 

"1  say  that  these  laws  depend  on  human  resolution,  although  I  quite 
admit  that  all  things  are  determined,  in  accordance  with  universal  laws  of 
Nature,  to  exist  and  operate  in  a  definite  and  deierminaitc  way.  For 
these  reasons:  (i)  Because  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  pari  of  Nature, 
constitutes  to  this  extent  a  part  of  the  power  of  Nature.  ...  (2)  Because 
we  must  define  and  cjiplain  things  through  their  proximate  causes.  The 
gtntrai  consideration  that  all  causes  work  necessarily,  and  in  a  connected 
way,  can  be  of  very  little  use  to  us  for  forming  and  ordering  our  thoughts 
about  particular  objects.  Moreovei,  as  we  Icnow  very  little  about  the 
co-ordination  and  concatenation  of  things,  that  is  lo  say  how  things  are 
really  ordered  and!  related  to  one  another;  it  is  better,  nay  it  is  a 
necessity,  for  practical  purposes  [ad  usum  vitae)  to  consider  things  as 
possible." 

Spinoza  further  points  out  that  the  original  meaning  of 
law  (/«r)  was  a  command  {^jus  or  mandatufn\  which  one  man 
might  lay  down  for  another.  Such  a  command  was 
necessarily  an  abridgment  of  the  man's  freedom  of  action 
within  narrower  limits  than  those  which  nature  as  a  system, 
or  his  own  human  nature  as  part  of  that  system,  had  set  for 
him.  But  such  a  command,  be  it  noted,  was  not  compulsion. 
It  might,  or  might  not,  be  observed.  And  further,  such  a 
law  might  be  suspended  or  superseded.  These  ideas, 
derived  from  humanly-devised  and  imposed  laws,  have  been 
by  the  popular  mind  (Spinoza  is  speaking  of  his  own  day) 
carried  over  along  with  the  name  ilex),  and  been  regarded  as 
holding  good  of  nature  in  all  her  phases.  A  natural  law  has 
been  conceived  as  a  limit  upon  a  thing's  action,  as  sometimes 
observed  and  sometimes  violated — as  when  men  speak  of 
'  sins  of  nature.' — and  as  capable  of  being  abrogated  for  a 
time,  or  abolished  altogether,  if  the  divine  law-giver  so  wills. 

As  against  this,  Spinoza  argues — as  men  of  science  were 
very  slow  to   admit,    and    the  popular    mind   does  not  yet 
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admit — that  what  is  true  of  a  human  law  is  not  true  of  the 
divine  laws  inscribed  on  natural  objects  and  on  human 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  as  these  are  the  only  modes  in  which 
God  reveals  himself,  and  the  basis  on  the  security  of  which 
the  whole  of  man's  jjfe  and  destiny,  his  knowledge  and  his 
action  depend,  any  violation  of  thera  (except  that  which 
our  ignorance  is  content  to  call  such)  would  shatter  forever 
our  faith  in  God.  "  The  universal  laws  of  Nature  are  simply 
the  decrees  of  God,  which  follow  from  the  necessity  and  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature.  If  anything,  therefore, 
should  happen  in  Nature,  which  was  inconsistent  with  these 
universal  laws,  it  would,  of  necessity,  be  contrary  also  to  the 
divine  decree  and  intelligence  and  nature;  or^  if  any  one 
should  hold  that  God  does  anything  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  he  would  at  the  same  time  be  also  forced  to  hold 
that  God  acts  contrary  to  his  own  nature,  than  which  there 
is  no  greater  absurdity." 

Thus,  all  God's  laws  which  work  through  anything  but 
human  thought  and  desire — and  we  might  even  leave  out 
the  exceptions,  as  we  shall  see  later — are  invsoiably  observed. 
They  partake  of  the  nature  of  God  himself,  being  in  fact  his 
decrees,  or  his  nature  as  revealed.  They  are,  therefore, 
characterised  by  "  eternal  necessity  and  truth,'*  as  he  is.  And 
the  providence  of  God  is  just  the  stable  order  of  the  universe 
in  which  Reason  can  find  itself  more  and  more  at  home,  and 
fashion  out  of  its  materials  new  instruments  of  progress  and 
happiness. 

"1'hc  crowd  think  that  God  does  nothing,  so  long  as  he  acts  by  the 
usual  order  of  Nature  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  power  of  Nature, 
and  natural  causes,  arc  suspended,  while  Cod  is  acting.  In  this  way, 
tliey  imag'tne  Iwo  powers  numerically  distinct  from  one  another,  vjj.  the 
power  of  God  and  the  power  of  natural  objects"  {TheoL- Po/..,  Ch,  6)- 
"By  the  providence  of  God  {dirtctio  Dei),  I  understand  the  fixed  and 
immutable  order  of  Nature,  or  the  'concatenation'  of  natural  tbings  ;  for 
the  universal  law&  of  nature  in  accordance  with  which  all  things  take 
place,  and  arc  determined,  are  nothing  save  God's  eternal  decrees,  which 
always  involve  eternal  truth  and  necessity.  Whether,  therefore,  we  say 
that  all  things  take  place  in  dccordaticc  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  or  that 
they  are  ordered  according  to  Gud's  decree  and  guidance,  we  are  saying 
the  same  thing"  (7>l«'/.-/'W.,  Ch.  3)- 
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If  then  there  arc  laws,  divine  laws,  regulating,  controlling, 
and  determining  the  existence  and  operation  of  all  things 
and  beings  in  the  world  exifp!  man,  can  we  really  hope  to 
make  him,  and  keep  him,  thus  exceptional  ?  Is  his  unique- 
ness such  that  he  can  stand  free  when  all  else  is  "  bound  in 
chains  of  universal  law  ? "  Almost  alone  among  great 
thinkers  Spinoza  answers.  No.  Hume  has  given  the  same 
answer  ;  but  Huine  is  the  disciple  who  said  with  unnecessarily 
Strong  language,  "  I  know  not  the  man  *' ;  and  so,  in  this 
connection,  he  does  not  count.  Spinoza  maintains,  as  I 
indicated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  book,  that  we  may  not  set 
man  free  from  that  universality  of  law  which  governs  all 
things  that  have  any  existence.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
this;  and  we  have  it  not  in  our  power,  if  wc  would.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  it,  for  to  set  man  free  from  law  would  be 
to  sever  him  from  the  world,  and  to  sever  him  from  God  ; 
and  this  would  be,  not  freedom,  but  impotence,  nay  annihila- 
tion. And  we  have  it  not  in  our  power,  for  our  very 
thoughts  are  God's  thoughts  in  us.  "Thou  hast  beset  me 
behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me.  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whilher  shall  I  flee  from  thy 
presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there;  if  I 
make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there." 

Nor  are  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  man  "  i-s  deter- 
mined to  exist  and  to  operate"  simply  those  universal  laws, 
such  as  the  law  of  gravity,  which  hold  good  of  every  material 
object,  and  therefore  of  man  in  so  far  as  he  has,  or  is,  a 
bodily  organism.  Spiritual  activities  are  no  less  regulated 
and  determined.  Thought,  desire,  action,  are,  equally  with 
the  fall  of  the  stone  or  the  growth  of  the  tree,  subject  to  a 
definite  relation  of  cause  and  effect  from  which  they  can  no 
morc  escape  than  the  stone  can  attempt  to  fly.  Men  imagine 
they  can  be  good  or  bad,  happy  or  unhappy,  wise  or  unwise, 
humane  or  cruel,  simply  by  an  act  of  will.  No  delusion  could 
be  more  dangerous.  These  things  are  not  at  each  moment 
simply  at  our  option.  "  It  is  not  in  a  man's  power  to  be  at 
any  lime  at  the  highest  point  of  human  freedom."  We  are 
what  we  are,  in  virtue  of  definite  causes  which  dispose  us  to 
think,  feel,  desire  in  certain  ways,  and  not  in  others.      Wc 


nnot  think  true  thoughts,  simply  by  wilh'ng,  or  wishing,  to 
so.  We  cannot  desire,  or  attain,  the  true  good  of  life 
simply  by  '  making  up  our  minds '  to  do  so. 

Spinoza  nowhere  says, — this  I  affirm  without  any  hesi- 
tation— or  even  implies,  that  the  laws  which  determine  these 
spiritual  activities  are  the  same  laws  as  those  which  govern 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  or  the  germinating  of  the  seed. 
They  are  the  same  only  in  the  sense  that  all  of  them  are 
God's  laws  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  therefrom,  all  of  them  arc 
necessarily,  inviolably,  and  universally  observed  within  the 
sphere  of  existence  to  which  they  apply.  The  law  of'thought 
is  not  violated  though  the  tree  does  not  think,  nor  the  law  of 
gravity  by  a  man  going  up  in  a  balloon.  Thought  is  not 
limited  by  extension,  nor  extensioiL  by  thougfiFi^but  "one 
'tK^ggHir'li~ relatTvc~to^  anothei^jiiought,  and  one  extended 
object  to  another. 

This  will  be  clearer,  if  we  note  that  Spinoza  always 
regards  the  laws  which  govern  the  existence  and  at-tivities  of 
$  thing,  not  as  limits  upon  the  freedom  of  that  object,  but  as 
the  '  powers,"  the  z'irfus.  which  it  enjoys  in,  and  through,  the 

r universe  to  which  it  belongs.  In  a  sense,  you  may  say  they 
are  limitations.  For  all  determination  to  be  this,  that  is  to 
say,  to  exist  and  act  in  certain  ways,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
negation,  a  determination  not  to  be  something  else,  or  to  be 
unable  to  exist  and  act  in  i///ier  w*ays.  If  the  object  is  A 
{  flower,  it  has  its  own  laws  of  existence,  and  these  limit  it.  in 
the  sense,  that  if  It  is  a  flower  it  cannot  be  also  the  sun  that 
^.^warms  it,  and  the  moisture  that  nourishes  it.  But  this  is  no 
^|veai  limitation  of  the  thing  itself.  The  absence  of  this 
"definite  and  determinate  mode  of  existence"  would  alone 
be  a  rea]  limitation.  The  only  object  which  is  quite  free  to 
be  anything,  and  to  do  anything,  is  what  cannot  be  conceived, 
the  '  pure  being  which  is  pure  nothing.'  The  laws  of  a  thing's 
existence  are  its  life,  its  freedom,  its  power  to  use  the  world, 
and  to  serve  the  world.  Within  these  'limits'  the  whole 
universe  is  at  its  back,  beyond  them  it  is  nothing,  and  can 
accomplish  nothing. 

The  same  is  true  of  man.     The  laws  of  his  existence  arc 
st   his  definite  and  determinate  mode  of  existence  itself. 
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This  is  his  freedom,  power,  place  in  the  world,  God's  best 
and  only  gift  to  him.  If  God  had  inscribed  no  laws  on  his 
nature,  on  his  understanding  and  his  desire,  laws  which  he 
may  not  and  cannot  break,  he  would  be  weak  and  poor  just 
where  everything  else  in  the  world  is  strong  and  productive. 
That  God  has  done  so,  needs  no  proof.  For  whatever  exists, 
can  exist  only  in  a  determinate  way,  and  a  determinate 
way  of  existing  and  acting  is  just  what  we  mean  by  a 
'  law."  That  man  is  no  less  subject  than  other  things  to 
lines  or  ways  of  existing  and  operating,  that  is,  to  laws, 
is  simply  another  way  of  sayings  that  God  has  given  him 
a  definite  nature,  capacities,  energies,  modes  of  affecting 
and  of  being  affected,  which  have  been  bestowed  on  nothing 
else  in  the  world,  and  that  out  of  these  'limits'  or  'privi- 
leges '  (whichever  yOU  prefer  to  name  them)  he  never  can 
escape. 

It  is  a  corollary  from  this,  that  the  *  laws '  of  each  thing's 
existence  are  not  something  imposed  upon  it  from  without, 
but  simply  the  nature  of  the  thing  taken— as.  we  must  take 
it,  since  "it  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived"  otherwise,  or, 
in  Spinoza's  phrase,  "apart  from  God  or  Nature" — in  relation 
to  all  other  things.  Science  is,  I  think,  responsible  for  giving 
a  kind  of  artificial  and  hollow  majesty  to  '  laws  of  Nature,' 
by  treating  them  as  if  they  had  sottie  sort  of  omnipotent 
power  to  make  recalcitrant  material  bend  to  their  will. 
Really  they  have  no  such  power  ;  their  only  majesty  is  that 
objects  are  so  constituted  that  they  always  'like'  to  act  in 
certain  ways  and  not  in  others,  or  to  *  behave  '  in  this  manner 
and  not  in  that  under  certain  conditions.  The  pencil  which 
falls  on  the  tabic  is  not  impelled  by  the  force  of  gravity,  but 
simply  by  its  own  force,  which  it  enjoys  as  pari  of  an  ordered 
and  connected  order.  And  in  its  fall  it  solves  a  hundred 
problems  which  all  the  sciences  taken  together  couid  not 
solve.  It  is  its  nature,  or  that  of  the  world  working  in  and 
through  it,  to  do  this  ;  while  it  is  not  man's  nature  to  attain 
the  same  result,  so  easily,  either  in  the  problems  of  his  own 
life,  or  in  those  which  the  pencil's  fall  arouses  in  his  mind. 
His  nature,  or  the  laws  of  his  existence  are  different,  not  in 
being  less  necessary,  but  in  being  the  revelation  of  other  ways 
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of  "  affecting  and  being  affected  by  "  objects  and  beings  out- 
side of  hiiTi. 

There  are,  then,  laws  of  human  nature  as  well  as  of  physical 
nature,  limits  within  which  alone  man  can  exist  and  energise. 
These  constitute  him  a  man,  and  not  a  monkey,  or  a  mountain. 
They  prevent  him,  if  you  like  to  say  so,  from  becoming  either 
of  these,  and  from  acting  as  they  act ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  enable  him  to  act  and  live  as  only  a  man  can,  and  to  do 
"  all  that  may  become  a  man,"  They  are  God's  laws  for 
Him,  the  bounds  within  which  his  misery  and  his  happiness 
alike  He.  Thus  "  whatever  human  nature,  from  its  own  power 
alone,  can  furnish  for  the  conservation  of  its  own  existence, 
we  rightly  call  the  internal  help  of  God  ;  while  whatever 
accrues  to  man's  advantage  from  the  power  of  causes  external 
to  him,  we  properly  name  the  outward  hdp  of  God  "  [TkeoL- 
'cl.  Ch.  3). 

What,  then,  are  those  divine  laws  of  human  nature  f 
Negatively  put,  they  are  not  moral  laws,  and  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  distinguish  between  good  men  and  bad.  They 
a.re  present  in,  and  always  observed  by,  both  alike.  The  vir- 
tuous man  does  not  keep  them  any  better  than  the  vicious. 
For  they  are  the  conditions  of  a  human  existence  in  any  and 
every  form,  the  limits  which  God  hath  ordained  that  even  the 
most  godless  and  reckless  cannot  overpass.  They  are  the 
■'  eternal  truth  "  of  human  nature,  which  prevents  the  criminal 
from  Iwing  an    outcast   and    the   good    man    from    being   a 

^H   Spinoza  holds  strongly  that  God  has  not  given  men  moral 

^Blles  or  laws,  which  they  may.  or  may  not.  observe.      How 

^Bould  men  fatl   to  keep  them,  if  God   had  willed   that    they 

^^lould  be  kept.     The  fact  that  moral   laws,  like  state  taws, 

are  violated    by  men  as  they  please,  is,  he  holds,  of  itself 

sufficient  proof  that  God  did  not,  and  did  not  will  to,  give 

^^lan  morality  in  this  form.      Indeed,  if  man  were  to  be  born 

^Plioral,  or  with  the  moral   law  written  on  his  heart,  he  would 

'     have  had  to  be  a  different   being  from   the  one  we  know, 

Morality  is  indeed  God's  gift  to  man  ;  but  God  willed  that  he 

should  not  have  it,  without  the  struggle  and  effort  and  thought 

ich  go  to  constitute  it.      Man  has  it  on  these  terms,  and 
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not  otherwise.  He  is  not  born,  either  as  an  individual  or  as 
a  race,  moral  or  religious  or  civil  or  even  rational  ;  but  born 
only  with  strong  passions  which,  because  they  are  human 
passions  from  the  first,  have  in  them  the  power  of  unfolding 
into  the  rich  and  varied  life  of  morality  and  science,  art, 
rehgion,  and  the  State.  All  this  is  man's  work,  and  his  alone, 
the  growth  in  perfection  or  toward  perfectness,  which  is  the 
deepest  law  of  his  being.  It  is  not  man's  work  as  compared 
with  God's  work,  for  it  is  the  most  divine  thing  in  the  world, 
and  the  divine  impulse  which  God  has  implanted  in  man 
brings  it  into  existence.  But  it  is  man's  work,  both  in  the 
sense  that  nothing  else  but  man  is  capable  of  this,  and  also 
in  the  sense  that  nothing  of  it  is  given  to  man,  for  by  its  very 
nature  it  cannot  be  given.  He  has  to  grope  after  it,  aspire, 
think  wisely  oi  foolishly,  but  yet  to  think,  fail,  succeed,  create 
moral  laws,  fashion  Stales  and  institutions  of  life,  and  find 
or  lose  his  happiness  as  best  he  can.  God  does  not  leave 
him  alone,  for  all  this  is  the  very  life  of  God  in  him,  working 
for  human  happiness  ;  but  God  does  save  him,  or  will  his  sal- 
vation, in  no  other  way  than  this.  Men  cannot  be  made 
happy,  or  blessed,  except  through  the  process  of  their  own 
self-unfolding  and  self-endeavour.  It  is  but  the  thought  of 
St.  Paul,  to  which  Spinoza  has  given  a  wider  reach,  "Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure." 

God,  therefore,  does  not  stand  to  men  in  the  relation  of 
a  prince,  king,  legislator,  or  judge.  These  are  relations 
borrowed  from  a  civil  society,  and  are  only  useful  popular 
anthropomorphisms  for  suggesting  religious  truth  or  en- 
forcing obedience  to  moral  rules.  And,  for  the  same  reason, 
God  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  just,  merciful,  jealous,  re- 
pentant, angry,  pleased,  patient,  etc.  These  are  "attributes 
of  human  nature  alone,  and  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
divine  nature"  (see  Th^ol.-Pol.,  Ch.  4).  God  is  greater 
than  any  of  these,  for  it  is  through  him  that  they  all  are ; 
his  intelligence,  or  thought,  is  not  limited  as  human  intelli- 
gence is,  nor  his  will  inconstant  and  thwarted  by  outward 
forces. 


GOD'S  LAIVS  AND   HUMAN  LAWS. 

"It  is  lynVf  popular  thought  and  limited  knowlcdg^e  which  describe 
God  as  a  legislatar^or  Prince,  and  CiiU  him  just,  merciful,  etc.  In  reality, 
God  acts  and  directs  alS  things  solely  from  the  necessity  of  his  own 
nature  and  perfection ;  and  his  decrees  and  volitions  are  eternal  truths, 
and  always  involve  necessity"  (Theol.-Pol.,  Ch.  4).  "The  divine  teach- 
ings whether  they  have  been  revealed  by  tbe  li^ht  of  nature  or  by  that  of 
prophecy,  do  not  receive  the  force  of  a  command,  or  imperative  {tnan- 
4^lum),  intmeSfltcly  from  God  ;  but  necessarily  from  those,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  those,  who  have  the  right  of  commanding  \ju\  imprramii) 
and  of  issuing  decrees.  And  so,  we  cannot  'Coni:eive  of  Cod  as  reigning 
over  men,  and  directing  human  affairs  in  accordance  with  Justice  and 
Equity,  except  IhroiLgh  the  medium  of  these  civil  rulers.  This  is  con- 
firmed also  by  experience.  For  no  traces  of  divine  justice  are  found 
*xcept  where  just  men  rule.  Everywhete  else  we  see  the  same  chance 
happen  to  the  Jiist  as  to  the  unjust,  to  the  pure  as  to  the  impure.  A  state 
of  maiiere  which  has  caused  many,  who  thought  that  God  reigned  im- 
mtdiiitely  over  men,  and  directed  the  whole  of  Nature  for  their  benefit,  to 
doubt  of  a  divine  pfo-videnee  alto^g'ethei' "  {TkioL-Pa!.,  Ch.  19). 

That  is  to  say,  God's  only  way  of  ruling  men  in,  and 
making  them  obedient  to,  righteousness,  justice,  and  love, 
is  by  enabling  them,  and  prompting  them,  to  establish /or 
thcmsehes  such  conditions  of  life  and  .such  regulations  of 
conduct  as  will  more  and  more  render  a  harmonious  and 
strenuous  existence  possible  to,  and  de-sired  by.  each  of 
them.  All  the  problems  (and  all  the  solutions  of  these 
problems)  of  morals,  religion,  art,  science,  social  order, 
political  organisation,  fall  within  the  compass  of  human 
nature,  of  its  thought  and  desire,  of  its  will  and  purpose. 
These  things  cannot  be  given  to  man,  or  imposed  upon  him 
from  without.  He  has  to  create  them  out  of  the  raw 
material  of  which  the  savage  and  the  child  are  examples. 
He  creates  them,  indeed,  only  in  virtue  of  God's  reveUtit>n, 
or  expression,  of  himself  in  human  nature,— in  this  raw 
material  of  desire  and  thought,  and  in  the  impulse  toward 
more  and  more  complele  thought,  and  more  perfect  social 
harmony,  which  is  the  conatits  sese  conservandi,  or  God's  law 
for  him  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  made  by  man's  nature 
alone.  If  he  does  not  think  them,  will  them,  sustain  and 
enforce  them,  they  will  be  foiind  nowhere  else.  If  he 
thinks,  or  desires,  or  plans  badly,  he  will  have  the  reward 
(which  we  for  some  reason  call  a  punishment)  of  his  own 
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deeds ;  and  this  will  be  divine  justice  overtaking  him,  for 
such  a  result  is  a  necessary  and  infallible  result  of  those 
laws  of  human  nature  which  have  made  him  a  man 
and  not  a  clod,  or  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  nature 
as  God  has  given  to  every  man.  To  show  just  this, 
viz.  that  God's  supreme  law  for  man  is,  that  alt  that  he  does, 
thinks,  desires,  and  chooses,  shall  return  upon  and  into  him- 
self, that  he  has  his  moral  happiness  and  religious  and  social 
fate  in  his  own  hands,  that  the  result  of  moral  and  of  immoral 
action,  of  love  and  of  hate,  is  no  less  inevitable,  and  no  less 
well-defined  in  character,  than  the  fall  of  the  stone  or  the 
course  of  the  stream — though  the  two  sets  of  laws  operate 
in  quite  different  ways,  or  constitute  quite  different  natures, 
— this  is,  perhaps,  Spinoza's  greatest  ethical  idea.  This 
does  not  mean  that  man's  fate  and  happiness  are  not  in 
God's  hands  ;'  but  it  does  mean  (i)  that  God,  by  constituting 
him  a  being  whose  desires  are  always  thoughts  (more  or  less 
adequate),  has  given  him  the  power  to  be  blessed  or 
wretched  as  no  other  creature  can  be  ;  and  (2)  that  his 
blessedness  and  wretchedness  follow  necessarily,  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  own  peculiar  nature,  from 
the  things  he  does  and  thinks  and  desires, 

Thus,  there  is  in  man  something  deeper  than,  "  prior  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  time"  to  the  distinction  of  virtue 
and  vice,  something  which  underreaehes  and  includes  that 
distinction  as  well  as  all  other  distinctions  between  one 
kind,  or  class,  of  men,  and  another.  A  bad  man  is  still 
a  man — in  spite  of  the  Stoics.  A  criminal  who  recognises 
no  human  law  is  still  '  under  law  to  God.'  obedient  to  laws 
which  he  cannot  break.  A  Nero  is  still  human,  though  we 
should  like  to  be  able  to  think  him  an  inhuman  monster. 
And  the  Conqueror  of  all  the  known  worlds  is  still  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  dependent  for  tife  and  food  and 
knowledge  on  the  meanest  of  his  slaves  and  the  meanest 
object  in  nature.  Each  still  thinks,  desires,  loves,  hates, 
fears,  and  hopes,  as  nothing  that  is  not  human  can  do.  In 
this  community  of  nature  men  stand.  It  is  their  weakness. 
It  is  also  their  strength.  It  is  their  blessedness.  It  is  their 
punishment,     It  is  God's  law  for  them,  the  condition  of  their 
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at  all.  That  men  may  think  more  or  less  truly,  that 
they  may  live  more  or  less  wisely,  that  they  may  love  and 
Sale  different  objects  and  in  differing  degrees, — all  these  are 
listinctions  within,  or  on  the  basis  of,  this  fundamental  one, — 
lat  they  all  have  the  power  of  thinking,  living,  loving, 
liating,  and  an  inherent,  imperious,  necessity  driving  them 
"on  to  such  self-expression.  God's  laws  given  to  man  are 
_neither  laws  of  virtue  nor  of  vice,  neither  a  determination 
the  good  life  nor  to  the  bad  life  ;  but  the  conditions  of  a 
luman  existence  in  any  form,  the  conditions  out  of  which, 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  alone,  either  goodness  or  badness 
is  possible. 

This  enables  us  to  understand  two  somewhat  enigmatic 
itterances  to  which  Spinoza  gives  expression.  The  first  is 
iiat  in  which  he  tells  us  (Part  4,  Prop.  3^,  Schol.  II,)  that 
the  Just  and  the  unjust,  wrong-doing  and  desert,  are 
xirinsie  notions,  and  not  attributes  which  express  the 
na.ture  of  the  Mind."  Or,  as  he  puts  it  elsewhere  {TkeoL- 
Pol ,  Ch.  4),  the  laws  of  conduct  which  men  prescribe  for 
themselves  and  for  others,  and  which  they  may  or  may  not 

bserve.  "  these,    1    say,   depend    for   their  sanction    on    the'N 
'resolution  {^placituni)  of  men  ;  and  I  say  so  because  though     i 
_they  depend  on  the  power  of  the  human  mind,  they  do  so  in      \ 
ich  wise  that  the  hunian  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  apprehends    / 
things  under  the  category  of  the  true  and  the  false,  can  none 
^the   less  be  most  clearly  conceived  without  these  laws,  but 
innot  be  conceived  at  all  without  necessary  law  as  we  have 
just  defined  it."      These   statements   are   clear  enough,  and_ 
_fall  into  line  with  what  we  have  been  saying.      Justice  and 
Injustice,  Goodness    and    Badness,  transgression   and  merit, 
>roperty  and  injury,  obedience  and  disobedience,  the  lawful 
ind  the  unlawful,  duty  and  punishment,  are  all  distinctions 
lat  fall  within,  and  are  the  outgrowth  of,  certain  distinctive 
'powers,  or  energies,  or  laws  of  existence,  which  God   has 
■worked  into  the  texture  of  human  nature.     They  are  kinds 
of  conduct,  not    that    which   alone    renders    every   kind    of 
conduct  possible.     They  are  distinctions  which,  as  we  shall 
aee,  arise  nt£essnrily  out    of  human    thought  and    will,  but 
they  do  arise.     They  are  the  product  of  the  human  mind 
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working  to  conceive,  and  to  carry  out,  what  it  presents  to 
itself  as  an  object  of  desire;  but  they  are  not  the  first  or 
the  inviolable  condition  of  a  human  existence  in  every 
form.  As  Spinoza  somewhere  says,  an  insane  man,  a  fool, 
a  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  a  man  transported  with 
anger  or  with  love  (and,  we  may  add,  the  poet  in  his 
phrenzy),  are  not  amenable  to  moral  law,  or  to  civil  law  ; 
and  yet  they  are  men,  men  whose  insanity,  and  folly, 
and  drunkenness,  and  poetic  madness  never  are  other  than 
peculiar  to  the  human  race.  The  drunk  man  is  not  a 
beast,  though  we  insult  the  beasts  by  so  naming  him.  The 
lunatic  is  still  a  man,  a  son  of  God,  not  lost  to  providence 
nor  outcast  from  God's  laws,  though  lost  for  the  time  la 
reason  and  civil  life.  And  the  divine  madness,  which  Greek 
and  Hebrew  alike  hailed  as  the  god  in  man,  and  prized 
above  alt  moral  codes  and  legislative  wisdom,  as  well  as  the 
religious  prophetic  transport  which  fears  no  penalty  save 
unfaithfulness  to  its  vision,  these  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
lifted  above  the  fear  of  any  human  law  and  of  the  men  who 
enforce  it  Yet  they  are  not  inhuman.  The  one  is  the 
glory  of  our  humanity^  and  the  other  is  its  shame. 

Spinoza  has  another  reason  for  calling  Justice  and 
Injustice,  etc.,  'extrinsic  notions,"  and  for  refusing  lo 
recognise  them  as  the  laws  which  constitute  men  human 
beings, — viz.  that  there  is  no  universal  agreement  among 
men  as  tt*  what  they  are.  If  these  were  laws  imprinted  by 
God.  as  definite  commands  and  prohibitions,  upon  man's 
soul,  they  would  be  the  same  in  all  individuals  and  in  all 
nations.  This  we  do  hnd  in  the  case  of  human  desires  and 
emotions  ;  they  arc  the  same  everywhere.  Jealousy,  anger, 
love,  Jcindness,  courage,  cruelty,  cowardice,  hope,  fear,  and  so 
on  are  characteristic  of  men  of  all  races,  peoples,  and 
tongues.  He  who  knows  man's  nature,  and  the  passions 
which  move  him,  finds  under  all  moral  systems  and  religious 
creeds,  under  the  most  varied  customs  and  systems  of 
political  order,  the  same  fundamental  nature.  Each  nation 
has  its  own  peculiar  laws,  and  customs,  and  languag^e,  and 
dress ;  but  the  same  essential  nature  reveals  itself  in  each, 
God.  as  he  puts  it,  did  not  make  nations  but  individuais. 
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The  differences  of  national  customs,  and  morat  standards, 
and  political  systems  have  arisen  from  the  differing  circum- 
stances in  which  bodies  of  men  were  placed,  and  the 
differing  intellectual  capacities  of  those  who  composed  them; 
but  not  from  any  difference  in  the  motives  and  passions, 
the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  the  component  members, 
Speaking  of  the  ca.uses  of  the  Unstable  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  Political  Order,  Spinoza  {Theol.-PoL,  Ch.  17)  says, 

"What  were  the  causes  why  the  Hebrews  so  often  fell  away  from  the 
Lan' ;  why  were  they  so  often  subdued;  and  why  at  length  was  their 
political  evistence  entirely  extinguished  ?  Some  one  will,  gieihaps,  answer 
that  it  was  all  due  lo  the  rebelliousness  of  the  people.  But  this  is  a. 
puerile  explanalion.  For  why  wa5  this  naiion  more  rebellious  than  other 
nations?  Was  it  from  Nature?  Nature  stitelydoea  not  create  nations 
bbut  individunls.  What  distinguishes  them  into  nations  is  simply  differ- 
ence of  language,  laws,  and  common  customs.  And  only  the  two  last, 
viz.  laws  and  customs,  can  bring  it  about,  chat  each  nation  has  a  peculiar 
genius,  a  peculiar  place  in  the  world,  and  lastly  peculiar  prejudices.  If 
ihen,  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  Hebrews  were  more  contumacLOUS 
than  the  rest  of  mortals,  that  would  have  to  be  imputed  to  a  defect  in 
their  laws  or  common  customs.  And  indeed  it  i^  true,  that  >f  God  had 
willed  their  political  orijanisaiion  to  last  longier,  he  would  also  have 
establiiihed  for  them  other  commands  and  laws,  and  another  sort  of 
administration." 

That  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  the  civil  and  the  moral  order 
are  peculiar  to  each  nation  or  tribe,  created  by  it,  and  in 
ttirn  creating  it,  giving  St  its  distinctive  work,  and  place,  and 
value  in  the  world.  These  are  divine  ;  and  they  can  be 
truly  called  God's  commands,  if  yOu  remember  that  they  are 
his  commands  only  as  unfolding  themselves  through  the 
will  or  passions  of  the  people,  or  through  the  wisdom  or 
imaginative  insight  of  a  great  man  ;  and  that  they  are  thus 
always  accommodated,  or  adapted,  to  the  particular  circum' 
stances  of  that  people.  The  Hebrews,  as  Spinoza  puts  it. 
with  that  Eastern  indifference  to  all  middle  causes,  which 
made  them  ascribe  everything  directly  to  God,  calling  the 
thunder  his  voice,  the  clouds  bis  messengers,  the  high  trees 
trees  of  G<wl,  the  giants  (in  spite  of  their  bad  character) 
sons  of  God;  also  called  all  wise  men,  and  men  of  vivid 
imagination    and    poetic    fire,    prophets  or  seers.       A   great 
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statesmar  like  Moses  was  to  them  God's  lawgiver,  Nothing, 
and  especially  nothing  unusual,  happened  to  them,  which 
ms  not  directly  God's  work.  And  all  this  is  true,  when 
eonceived  as  the  Eastern  mind  conceived  it.  Man's  wisdom 
comes  from  God.  A  people's  laws  are  God's  laws  for  it 
A  prophet  is  God's  messenger  and  speaks  with  God's 
aDthority.  Al!  nature  is  his  voice,  for  he  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  that  is. 

But,  with  our  Western  insularity,  we  have  taken  poetry 
and  made  it  prose,  taken    religion    and    made  it  theology, 
taken  a  truth  and  made  it  a  lie.     We  now  speak  of  God's 
wisdom  and  man's  wisdom,  of  what  God  does  for  us  and 
of  what  we  do  for  ourselves,  of  where  God's  help  comes  in, 
of  Nature  aftii  God,  of  the  wind  and  how  God  tempers  it,  of 
man  violating  or  keeping  God's  laws  as  he  pleases,  of  doing 
oUf  duty  by  God,  of  giving  one  day  in  seven   to  God,  etc: 
This  whole  attitude  of  spirit  Spinoza  regards  as  not  only 
in«ligious  and   profane,  but  as  an  utter  misreading  of  the 
religion  of  his  race,  and  of  God's  message  to  them.      Moses' 
wise  and    great  legislation  was  just  God's  wisdom  in  him. 
Isaiah's  message  to  the  people  way  God's  fire  in  him.      The 
Hebrews   saw   that    a   man's   wisdom    is    not    his    own.   but 
God's ;  that  all  '  vision  '  is  from  the  Lord  ;  that  the  prophet 
and  the  sweet  singer  as  well  as  the  winds  and  the  waves 
and  the  locusts  arc  his  messengers.     There  is  no  doubt  a 
distinction  between  the  way  in  which  one  thing  comes  to  us, 
and  that  in  which  we  gain  another.     A  moral  or  political 
principle  of  conduct  is  not,  cannot  be,  given  us  in  the  way 
in  which  the  rain   and  the  summer-heat  are.      But  the  dis- 
tinction is  not,  that  in  the  former  case  we  do  something  for 
ourselves,  while  in   the   latter  God   does   something   for  us. 
All   the  difference  Spinoza    will    admit,    is    a   difference  in 
God's  way  of  revealing   himself  to  us    and  caring  for  us. 
The  one  js  the  inner  help  or  providence  of  God,  working 
as  human  thought  and  desire — the  most  perfect  and    real 
working  the  world   presents  to  us — while  the   other  is  the 
outer  help  or  providence  of  God.     There  is  nothing  which 
is  ours,  or  Nature's,  and  net  his.      All  phrases  which  imply 
this,  such  as  '  merely   human    wisdom,'   the  depreciation  of 
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Reason,  "  God's  greatest  gift  and  the  divine  tight  in  man" 
{Tkeol.'PoI.^  C\i.  15),  the  contrast  between  revealed  religion 
and  other  kinds  of  religion  (as  if,  says  Spinoza,  all  religion 
were  not  revealed  by  God  to  man),  the  contrast  between 
virtuous  character  and  soundness  in  the  faith,  between  the 
State  as  a  secular,  irreligious  institution  '  which  neither  fears 
God  nor  regards  man  '  and  the  Church  which  is  God's 
peculiar  dwelling-place,  between  the  prodiEcts  of  human 
genius  and  skill  and  the  inspiration  of  God  in  man, — -all 
these  phrases,  and  many  more,  are  to  him  a  proof  that, 
strong  though  the  Western  mind  is  in  other  directions,  it 
has  no  genius  for  religion.  It  has  not  only  taken  all  its 
religion  from  the  East,  but  it  has  so  changed  what  it  has 
taken,  that  those  to  whom  first  it  was  a  vision  and  an 
ecstasy,  would  hardly  recognise  it  in  its  new  dress.  We 
save  ourselves  from  being  too  religious  by  urging  the  claims 
of  personality  to  some  recognition.  But  the  personality 
which  we  have  apart  from,  or  against  God,  can  have  no  . 
higher  value  than  ignorance. 

Spinoza's  great  principle  then  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
secular  in  the  universe,  nothing  common  or  unclean,  nothing 
that  does  not  reveal  and  express  God,  And  the  application 
of  this  principle  which  concerns  us.  here  is,  that  all  legisla- 
tion, and  legislator's  wisdom,  and  the  willingness  and  power 
of  the  people  to  obey  and  maintain  civil  and  moral  law,  is 
from  the  Lord.  Hence  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  political  I 
organisation  which  makes  it  '  fit '  that  particular  nation  as  a 
well-made  suit  of  clothes  does  a  man,  is  as  really  a  divine 
ordination  of  human  affairs  as  if  God  had  given  each  nation 
a  written  code  by  direct  gift  Nay,  what  he  has  done  is 
more  divine  The  code  'fits'  just  because  he  has  given 
men  the  power,  and  implanted  within  them  the  necessity, 
of  thinking  out,  and  willing,  and  enforcing  those  conditions 
of  existence  which,  under  their  peculiar  circumstances,  seem 
best  adapted  for  achieving_/br  lAem  a  secure  and  harmonious 
common  life. 

This  thesis  Spinoza  works  out  in  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
nation,  with  an  unrivalled  insight  and  wealth  of  illustration. 
We  have   no   space,  however,  except    to  indicate  the  con- 
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elusions  to  which  he  comes.  These  are  (ij  that  the  laws  of 
the  Hebrews  were  God's  laws  for  them,  (2)  that  yet  they 
were  revealed  only  through  the  wisdom,  human  ivisdom  if 
you  like,  which  God  gave  to  Moses  and  the  kings  ;  or 
through  the  high  imaginative  gifts  which  he  conferred  on  a 
few  prophets  and  seers ;  (3}  they  were  binding  upon  the 
people  only  because  they  had  first  covenanted  with  one 
another  and  with  God,  or  with  Moses  as  God's  vicegerent, 
to  live  together  on  these  terms;  (4}  they  were,  therefore, 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  that  is.  they  were  the  national  and 
characteristic  laws  which  were  '  the  good  of,'  or  the  security 
of  a  people  so  circumstanced,  by  past  history,  habits,  and 
outward  conditions.  They  are 'not  binding  on  other  nations, 
for  whom  such  laws  would  not  be  God's  laws,  since  they 
would  not  produce  a  secure  and  good  life  under  quite 
different  conditions.  Moral  rules  and  principles  are  indeed 
bound  uff  with  positive  and  ceremonial  laws  in  the  Hebrew 
code,  and  these  arc  binding  on  all  nations,  but  binding  only 
for  the  same  reason  as  made  them  binding;  upon  the 
Hebrews,  viz.  because  (and  in  so  far  as)  upon  such  a  basis 
alone  will  men  live,  and  strive,  and  work  In  harmony ; 
(5)  the  peculiar  national  laws  and  customs  of  other  pAples 
are  (according  even  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture)  pre- 
scribed and  instituted  by  God  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Hebrews.  They,  and  not  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews,  are  God's  will  for  that  particular  nation.  (6) 
Even  the  laws  and  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Hebrews 
«*ere  binding  upon  them  only  so  long  as  their  political 
existence  and  security  remained  to  them.  When  their 
kingdom  fell,  their  laws  fell  ;  their  strength  became  their 
weakness ;  the  very  intensity  of  their  national  unity  as  being 
'  God's  chosen  people "  became  the  iron  that  entered  into 
their  soul  when  other  nations  treated  diem  as  "  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race."  When  their  political  order  expired,  it 
was  God's  wisdom  in  the  prophet  which  advised  them  to 
'  study  the  peace  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  led 
captive,'  to  treat  their  old  laws  as  abrogated  for  the  time  by 
God's  will,  and  to  Itve  at  peace  under,  and  obedient  to,  the 
laws  of  their  conquerors.     (7)  The  rewards  promised  to  the 
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Hebrews  for  keeping  t^eir  laws,  and  the  penalties  with 
which  they  were  threatened  if  they  disobeyed  them,  were 
entirety  harmonious  with  what  has  been  said.  They  were 
not  the  joy  and  peace  that  come  from  a  mind  or  soul  at  one 
with  God,  nor  were  they  a  virtuous  character  or  a  good 
will,  or  the  knowledge  of  God's  real  nature  as  revealed  in 
men  and  in  the  course  of  nature.  This  would  have  been  to 
them,  as  it  would  be  to  every  one.  what  Spinoza  calls,  the 
'true  life'  or  blessedness,  the  htghes^t  reward  of  al!  well- 
doing which  is  just  the  well-doing  itself,  or  eternal  life  and 
the  iove  of  God  for  its  own  sake.  But  none  of  all  this 
spiritual  blessedness  was  promised  to  the  Hebrews  as  their 
reward  for  keeping  the  laws  prescribed  for  their  obedience. 
What  was  promised  them  was,  not  "eternal  life" — of  that 
they  knew  nothing — but  just  those  advantages  which  come 
from  a  civil  and  moral  order  of  life  well  conceived  and  well 
maintained,  viz.  length  of  days,  peace,  prosperity,  wealth, 
redress  for  injuries,  protection  against  oppression,  all  those 
"temporal"  ad\'antages  which  life  under  a  stable  political 
system  necessarily  brings.  If  they  were  faithful  and  loyal 
to  the  laws  through  which  their  country  maintained  a  dis- 
tinctive place  among  the  nations,  then  they  would  assuredly 
enjoy  these  advantages ;  if  not,  they  would  necessarily 
suffer  the  inevitable  penalty  of  being  homeless,  friendless, 
strangers  and  aliens  and  bondser\'ants  in  the  land  of  their 
oppressors.  The  rewards  would  be  God's  rewards  for 
obedience ;  the  other  would  be  God's  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience, and  the  kings  and  nations  who  led  them  into 
captivity  would  be  but  instruments  in  the  hand  of  divine 
justice. 

All  this,  Spinoza  maintains,  is  God's  truth  for  every  man 
who  will  see  that  God  gives  commands  to  men  and  nations 
through,  but  only  through,  the  wisdom,  insight,  foresight, 
military  and  political  and  religious  genius  of  specially  gifted 
and  inspired  men.  Without  this,  that  is  to  say,  directly  or 
immediately.  God  gives  no  laws  or  commands  which  men 
may  or  may  not  observe.  .■Ml  laws  of  morality  and  of  civil 
life  men  may  or  may  not  follow.  Such  laws  also  vary  from 
one    period    Co  another,   and    from  one    nation    to   another. 
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They  are  not  eternal  truths.  And  all  God's  laws  for  man,  as 
well  as  for  the  material  world,  are  eternal  truths.  These 
moral  and  civil  codes,  then,  are  not  necessary  truths  of 
Reason,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  involved  in  the  nature  of 
each  and  every  man.  At  the  most,  they  can  be  known  only 
with  "  moral  certainty."  But  that  is  enough  for  the  guidance 
of  man's  life,  and  he  who  seeks  to  have  et'trytkiug  pro\^ed  to 
demonstration  is  foolish.  God's  direct  laws,  which  are  the 
condition  of  a  human  existence  under  any  and  ever)'  form, 
can,  however,  be  proved  to  demonstration,  or  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  man,  from  that  of  the  least  rational  no  less 
than  from  that  of  the  most  rational  human  being. 

Before  indicating  the  nature  and  number  of  these  divine, 
ultimate,  and  inviolable  conditions  of  a  human  existence,  we 
may  point  out  the  meaning  of  another  of  Spinoza's  strange 
sayings  which  is  in  place  here.  He  often  tells  us  that,  to 
the  student  of  Ethics  and  Politics,  the  vices  of  men  are  of 
no  less  interest  and  value  than  their  virtues,  and  that  the  bad 
man  acts  no  less  than  the  good  man  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  his  own  nature.  The  interpretation  commonly  put 
upon  this  is,  that  for  God  there  is  no  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice,  and  that  to  attempt  to  make  bad  men  good 
is  to  attempt  what  is  both  undesirable  and  impossible. 

This,  I  admit,  might  be  Spinoza's  meaning,  if  we  separated 
his  statements  from  the  context  in  which  they  stand.  But  a 
statement,  separated  from  its  context,  and  accented  as  we 
please,  may  be  made  to  mean  anything.  What  it  did  mean 
for  its  author  can  be  ascertained  only  by  reading  it  in 
relation  to  the  point  he  is  discussing  at  the  time.  And 
what  has  also  some  significance  is  that  Spinoza  nowhere 
expresses  any  such  view  as  is  here  ascribed  to  him.  but  in  a 
hundred  different  passages  contends  for  the  verj*  opposite 
view,  viz.  that  neither  for  God  nor  for  man  are  virtue  and 
vice  of  equal  value  ;  and  that  all  bad  men  not  only  should.! 
be  changed  into  good  ones,  but  can  be  so  changed  if  we  wilH 
take  the  trouble  to  think  out  the  proper  means  to  this  end. 

What  then  does  he  mean,  if  not  the  view  above  ascril 
to  him  ?     He  means  simply,  to  put  it  as  a  truism, — that 
vices  of  men  are  always  human  vices.     Is  that  kW  ?     That  is 
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all,  and  yet  it  is  not  alK  For  it  is  just  to  the  failure  of 
Ethical  and  Political  Philosophy  to  analyse  and  understand 
the  significance  of  this  most  obvious  fact,  that  Spinoza  traces 
the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  ideals  they  have  set  up. 
They  have  preached  until  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  them. 
They  have  pictured  ideal  States  until  men  were  sick  of  the 
very  name.  But  they  have  neither  given  any  real  uplifting 
to  human  beings  in  their  struggle,  nor  helped  to  make  Society 
stronger  and  freer,  more  stable  in  its  order,  and  more  wise  in 
its  regulation  of  conduct  This  has  arisen,  not  from  their 
fondness  for  the  ideal^no  one  prizes  the  ideal  more  than 
Spinoza — -but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  gone  down  to 
the  depths  of  human  nature  to  find  it.  They  have  taken  the 
most  rational  man  they  could  conceive,  asked  how  he  would 
act,  and  what  kind  of  State  he  would  establish  ;  and  then 
they  have  set  up  this  kind  of  conduct,  and  this  Civil  Order, 
as  the  best,  or  the  ideal,  for  every  man. 

Spinoza  maintains  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  of  all 
this  labour  there  has  been  little  fruit.  It  violates  just  one  of 
those  fundamental  laws  which  God  has  imprinted  indelibly 
on  every  human  being,  viz.  that  each  man  is  the  ultimate 
judge  of  his  own  welfare,  and  can  be  improved  only  through 
what  appears  to  himself  to  constitute  his  good.  To  tell 
men  that  they  ought  to  do  this  or  that  is  to  furnish  them 
with  no  }}it>live  for  doing  it.  Ought  is  not  a  motive.  And 
you  will  not  make  men  good  without  giving  them  cause  why 
they  should  he  good  and  not  bad,  any  more  than  you  will 
move  the  world  without  a  lever  and  a  point  on  which  to 
plant  it. 

Ideals  have  their  own  high  office  in  human  life,  but  they 
must  be  dug  out  of,  and  work  through  the  medium  of, 
that  common  clay  of  which  the  wise  man  as  well  as  the  fool 
is  made.  If  all  men  were  wise,  or  if  man  were,  as  the 
philosophers  used  to  define  him,  a  rational  being,  how  easy 
life  would  be,  and  how  monotonous.  It  is  because  men  are 
not  rational,  but  only  struggling  with  more  or  less  success  to 
become  so,  that  all  the  problems  of  human  existence  have 
the  character  which  they  do  have. 

Hence,  argues  Spinoza,  any  effective  ideal  must  present 
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its  good  to  each  man  in  that  form  which  most  appeals  to 
him  as  his  good.  An  ideal  which  is  the  same  for  every 
man  is  no  ideal  for  any  of  them.  Every  ideal  must  take 
concrete  shape  in  an  organised  life,  for  only  this  can  bring 
home  to  each  individual  that  form  or  type  of  a  better  of  more 
advantageous  existence  to  which  his  nature  really  responds. 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  what  constitutes  the  right,  and  the 
tuccssitas^  of  the  State  to  be.  But  the  point  to  be  noted  at 
the  moment  is.  that  what  Spinoza  calls  the  "causes  and 
naturaJ  foundations "  of  the  State  are  "  to  be  sought  not 
in  the  teachings  of  Reason,  but  raust  t>e  derived  from  tJie 
common  nature  or  condition  of  men  "  i  Tmet.  Pol.,  Ch.  i.  §  7). 
And  to  understand  this  common  nature  or  condition  we 
must  try  to  understand,  and  find  a  firm  basis  for  the  State 
in,  the  nature  of  every  man,  whether  he  is  wise  or  ignorant 
It  is  in  this  sense,  and  for  this  end.  that  if  we  want  to  know 
men  we  must  be  in  (he  first  instance  indifferent  to  moral 
considerations,  not  thinking  whether  men  are  bad  or  good, 
but  only  that  they  are  men.  each  gifted  with  a  common 
nature,  moved  by  the  same  passions,  with  the  same  deep 
loves  and  hates,  struggling  to  do  and  to  get,  according  to  the 
dim  light  they  have,  what  appeals  to  them  as  their  best. 
This  is  why  Spinoza  insists  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
a  serious  student  of  human  life  to  be  repelled  by  human 
wickedness,  or  to  be  carried  into  an  ecstasy  by  human 
virtues,  Or  the  virtues  of  an  ideal  human  nature.  His 
business  is  to  understand,  to  understand,  in  the  first  place, 
what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  every  human  existence  ; 
in  the  second  place,  why.  on  the  basis  of  the  same  common 
human  passions,  some  men  become  good  and  others  bad  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  in  what  way  the  *  bad  will '  can  most 
readily  be  changed  into  the  'good  will';  for  that  it  ought  to, 
and  can,  be  so  changed  Spinoza  nowhere  expresses  the 
slightest  doubt 

Thus  while  virtue  and  vice  mark  the  greatest  distinction 
there  can  be  between  men,  it  ts  a  distinction  wiihiK  the 
limits  of,  or  according  to  the  laws  of.  human  nature  itself, 
/./.  it  is  a  distinction  which  arises  from,  and  stands  in  virtue 
of,  the  common   nature  which    makes   men    kin.      The  bad 
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man  thinks,  wills,  desires  according  to  the  same  laws  and 
conditions  as  the  greatest  saint ;  though  his  thinking, 
willing,  and  desiring  are  like  the  groping  of  a  man  in 
the  dark.  But  the  groping  can  be  changed  into  obedience 
and  respect  for  social  law.  just  because  of  this  fundamenta! 
community  of  nature  with  those  who  are  "more  perfect" 
than  himself.  And  the  "  more  perfect"  have  the  divine 
right  to  devise  and  to  employ  (and  the  divine  duty  or 
obligation  to  do  so),  all  means  that  will  really  convince  him 
that  something  eise  is  '  better  '  for  him.  just  because  God 
has  so  made  them  that  they  cannot  be  '  more  perfect  ' 
without  having  also  the  sense  that  they  '  without  him  shall 
not  be  made  perfect ' ;  and  because  God  has  given  them  the 
power  through  their  own  clearer  vision  and  generositas  to 
conquer  his  ignorance,  make  him  discontented  with  his  poor 
joys,  and  in  the  end  to  make  him  '  glad  '  that  the  conquest, 
which  is  his  liberty,  overtook  him. 

Spinoza's  point,  then,  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  him.  He  does  not  hold  that  the  bad  man 
is  bad,  because  God  has  given  him  a  different  nature  from 
the  good  man  ;  and  that  by  having  this  different  nature  to 
start  life  with  he  is  therefore  necessitated  to  be  bad.  The 
bad  man  is  not  necessitated  to  be  bad,  nor  the  good  man  to 
be  good.  If  they  were  we  might  bid  good-bye  to  Ethics  and 
Politics,  and  fall  back  upon  the  Calvinistic  and  Augustinian 
mystery  of  predestination.  This  is  sup[x»sed  to  be  Spinoza's 
creed,  or  at  least  the  logical  issue  of  his  creed,  the  legitimate 
offspring  which  (by  some  curious  freak  of  Nature]  he  is 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  tn  open  day.  In  reality  the  issue 
is  none  of  his  ;    the  paternity  of  it  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Spinoza  is  indeed  constantly  speaking  of  a  man  being 
'compelled  '  to  act  in  this  way  or  in  tliat,  of  a  certain  action 
as  '  necessary  '  or  "  inevitable,"  as  necessary  or  inevitable  as 
the  fall  of  the  stone,  or  the  deduction  of  the  propterties  of  a 
triangle.  These  expressions  undoubtedly  make  wrnappre- 
hension  of  his  meaning  easy.  But  I  think  it  can  be  provud 
( [ )  that  these  and  similar  expressions  are  used  by  all  of  us 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Spinoza  uses  them  ;  and  that 
there  are  no  other  equivalent  terms  (as  all  language  is  from 
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first  to  last  physical  metaphor)  which  are  not  equally  open 
to  the  same  misinterpretation.  And  (2)  that  Spinoza  never 
speaks  of  man  as  necessitated,  compelled,  determined,  or  of 
his  actions  as  inevitable,  the  result  of  necessar>-  causes,  etc, 
except  in  the  sense  that  he  can  act  only  fn  accordance  with 
the  judgtnents  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  his  actions  are 
always  necessarily  the  outcome  of  his  own  spiritua!  nature. 
No  human  action  is  ever  done  without  a  cause  '  which  makes 
it  necessary  ;  but  the  cause  is  in  the  man  himself.  It  fs  his 
own  thought  and  desire  which  compel  him.  Compulsion 
other  than  this,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be.  The  State 
cannot  compel  a  man  to  act  against  his  own  desire.  Nor  can 
God  even  so  compel  him,  because  God  willed  that  he  should 
have  a  nature  which  can  think,  and  the  power  to  think  ipso 
faeto  excludes  all  outward  compulsion^  with  the  same  '  in- 
evitableness '  as  the  properties  of  a  circle  exclude  the 
properties  of  a  square. 

If,  for  example,  we  say.  to  use  one  of  Spinoza's  illustra- 
tions. "  the  conclusion  from  these  premises  is  inevitable  or 
necessary '" ;  or  say,  "  on  the  basis  of  this  information  laid 
before  you  you  as^fiircej  to  do  so  and  so  "  ;  wc  simply  me%n 


'  Ii  ought  ta  be  noted  clul  'fowrc'  had  Id  Spinma's  day  (u  well  u  befonj 
and  after  his  day)  no  c-nch  narrow  meaning  as  il  tends  to  have  in  the  philosophyj 
of  am   own  dsy.     Il   ni^jif  to  SpinusA  c&uw,   occ&slon,   coadition,   n^aaoni^ 
ground,  motive,  inducement,  etc     Hence   the  special  meaning  whidi  il    beus 
in    my   parlirular   piusngc   can    he    gather^    solely    from    rbe    connection    and 
conteat  in  which  il  h  used.     1  vcniucc  lo  think  that  Spinoxo  would  l>a.vc  been 
ai   mucli  surprised  (o  be  laid  thii  in  his  system  the  '  c&ux '  of  a  thoueht,  ui 
emotion,  or   an   actiofi,  tnust  lie  of  the  saute  niitute   as   the   Cftuse    of  the    sun 
liaiiig  or  lh«  tub  Follbg,  as  the  members  of  a  railway  '  board '  at  an  cducaliotuJ 
'  board '  would    btr  to  be  (i>td  that  this  w;is  a  ^ure  ptoof  of  their  woodeaneai. 
A  wan's  'rel*lioiw'  with  another  iiian  are  furely  rot  the  «me  as  (he  'relabooi' 
of  one  stiine  with  another,  even  though  wc  du  nunc  ihem  both  relatiom.      K' 
little  reflection  will  show  Uial  the  geneiil  use  of  the  word  '  cauie '  is  lir  mo« 
deeply-rooted   in  CDininori  thciught  and  fipeirch    than    ihf    oairow    physical     Millc 

to  whicli  Science  tends  lo  confine  11,  and  in  whicli  Philosophy  seems  Dcclle^y 
wiUing   to   acquiesce.      Bai   why  the   blgliesi  form   of  nil   cau^lity,  ihe   most 

perfiMbt    lypc    0/   a    cause,   ftamely,    that   which  is  embodjrd   in    hmnaii    thoujjhl, 

intell^ncc,  dcairc  and  aciiun,  should  Uc  denied  the  name  to  which  it  ii»&  by 
aadeni  pte^ription  and  by  right  the  best  title,  and  why  that  only  should  be  a 
'cause'  uvhich  is  ihe  IoWce^i  foftn  i>f  cau:bitionF  is  a  (jue^iion  that  seems  to  call 
foT  tome  answer. 
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that  the  connection  of  these  spiritual,  or  mental,  causes  and 
effects,  or  (to  use  another  physical  picture  which  for  some 
occult  reason  is  in  more  favour  at  the  moment  with  philo- 
sophers) the  connection  of  the  motive  with  the  action,  is  no 
less  close  and  intimate  than  the  connection  of  any  material 
cause  and  effect.  The  view  that  a  physical  cause  may 
determine  a  man  except  through  his  own  thought  and  desire, 
Spinoxa  expressly  repudiates,  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that 
thought  can  be  determined  only  by  thought.  He  poi|its  out 
that  you  do  not  make  a  man  happy  though  you  tickle  him  till 
he  laughs  ;  nor  good  though  you  fill  him  with  the  generous 
friendliness  which  generous  wine  can  produce-  And  you  do 
not  regard  a  man  as  more  free,  because  he  can  (through 
ignorance,  stupidity,  or  follyj.  in  the  presence  of  certain 
premises,  draw  no  conclusion  at  all,  or  feel  that  the  case 
demands,  necessitates,  compels  no  action,  or  no  action  of  a 
definite  kind.  It  is  just  this  power  of  seeing  a  certain  con- 
clusion in  a  problem  to  be  '  inevitable,'  and  of  feeling  that  in 
the  presence  of  a  certain  crisis,  '  1  tan  do  no  other,  God  help 
me !  '  which  constitutes  the  freedom  and  power  and  preroga- 
tive of  human  nature^  "  When  1  say  that  a  certain  inference 
is  necessarj',  I  don't  say  that  a  cow,  or  a  fool,  might  not 
refrain  from  drawing  it ;  but  that  he  who  understood  the 
premises  could  not  help  doing  so." 

In  the  same  way  goodness  and  badness  are  always 
necessarj'.  and  have  adequate  definite  causts  from  which 
they  inevitably  come.  But  this  is  just  what  rescues  men 
from  despair  of  themselves,  or  of  others.  If  character  had 
no  ascertainable  and  well-defined  ways  of  coming  into  being, 
man  might  curse  himself  and  die ;  for  his  Reason  would 
stand  rooted  in  unreason,  his  morality  would  be  the  mockery 
of  fortune,  and  his  religion  a  blind  superstition.  He  could 
not  hope  to  'better'  himself  or  others,  if  he  did  not  know 
what  'effect'  education,  or  moral  teaching,  or  good  law-s 
would  *  necessarily '  have.  It  is  because  he  knows,  or  may 
know,  this,  that  both  the  means  and  the  end  are  in  his  own 
hands. 

Clearly  then,  the  cause  of  a  man  being  vicious — or,  to  put 
it  negatively,  the  absence  of  the  cause  for  him  being  good — 
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falls  within  the  spiritual,  or  mental,  world.  The  connection 
between  what  the  bad  man  does,  and  what  presents  itself  to 
him  as  his  interest,  is  no  less  close,  than  that  which  'makes' 
the  good  man  act  in  the  opposite  way.  Each  does  what  he 
thinks,  that  is,  really  believes,  to  be  best  for  hioi.  If  the 
one  believes  wrongly,  you  do  not  alter  his  belief  by  telling 
him  that,  in  your  opinion,  his  belief  is  wrong.  Your  belief 
about  what  is  his  interest  matters  nothing  to  him.  And  as 
you  do  not  alter  his  belief,  you  do  not  alter  his  conduct 
This  is  why  satire,  pious  denunciations  and  exhortations 
alike,  anger,  and  even  pity  accomplish  so  little.  They  attack 
the  joint  where  there  is  no  joint.  They  seek  to  separate 
what  God  hath  joined.  And  in  doing  so,  they  lose  their 
pains,  their  tools,  and  their  temper.  For  it  is  one  of  God's 
laws  which  never  is  nor  can  be  violated,  that  no  man  ian  be 
improved  save  through  his  own  judgment  of  what  is  for  his 
advantage.  You  may  persuade,  and  reason,  and  only  spend 
your  strength  for  naught.  For  unless  you  take  away,  or 
enable  the  man  himself  to  take  away,  the  cattses,  or  reason.-s, 
which  make  his  present  judgment  reg^arding  his  welfare  an 
inevitable  one  for  him,  you  dimply  irritate  him  and  yourself. 
His  judgment  is  not  yours,  because  the  conditions  of  his 
moral  existence  are  not  yours.  If  you  wish  him  to  know  a 
better  happiness,  you  must  eliminate  the  conditions  which  at 
present  make  him  unahie  to  desire  any  happiness  other  than 
that  which  to  you  is  repellent.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  prove 
that  the  motive  was  inadequate,  the  judgment  mistaken,  the 
good  misconceived,  for  in  no  particular  case  is  that  true,  or 
proveable,  if  you  take  into  account  all  that  needs  to  betaken 
into  account  tn  the  man  and  his  circum5{tances.  The  causes 
must  have  been  quite  adequate  to  the  effect,  else  the  effect 
would  not  have  been.  That  is,  the  effect  was  necessary 
under  those  conditions.  If  you  want  a  different  effect,  you 
must  alter  the  conditions.  But  the  man's  conduct  you 
cannot  alter,  unless  you  lead  him  to  judge  differently.  And 
you  cannot  lead  him  to  a  difTerent  judgment,  unless  you 
influence  him  by  some  utilttas,  or  advantage,  which  he  (and 
not  you)  can  appreciate  and  desire  as  '  better."  A  proof 
from  your  point  of  view  that  he  ought  to  act  in  your  way, 
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and  not  in  his,  is  a  proof  which  has  no  effect  on  him.  simply 
because  God  has  not  made  him  capable  of  being  affected  save 
through  his  own  judgment  of  his  own  circumstances.  An 
abstract  "  ought,"  not  embodied  in  an  ordered  and  stable 
system  of  social  life  based  on  Justice  and  Equity,  is,  to 
Spinoza,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  means  nothing,  and 
can  effect  nothing.  The  only  "ought  "  that  does  mean  any- 
thing is  some  positive  tangible  advantage  which  appeals  to 
each  man  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  it  '  worth  his  while " 
(and  men  always  estimate  this  from  different  points  of  view) 
to  follow  one  course  of  conduct  which  we  call  virtuous,  and 
to  refrain  from  the  opposite. 

The  meaning  and  value  of  all  this  wilt  become  clearer  as 
the  argument  proceeds.  The  point  to  be  noted  at  the 
moment  is,  that  for  every  good  and  bad  action  there  Eire 
causes,  adequate,  sufficient,  necessar>'  in  their  effect  If  we 
would  have  other  effects,  we  must  make  the  causes  other 
than  they  are.  It  is  foolish,  yea  a  fighting  against  God,  to 
denounce  the  action,  and  even  to  be  indignant  with  the 
agent.  «hen  he,  like  ourselves,  has  only  done  the  best  he 
could,  done,  that  is,  what  was,  according  to  his  judgment, 
inevitable,  Spinoza's  contention  is.  that  if  you  are  to  root 
out  wickedness,  you  must  frankly  recognise  that  it  has 
definite  cauus,  no  less  than  your  own  goodness  has.  and 
unless  you  remove  the  causes,  you  are  only  wasting  your 
strength  in  your  indignation  at  the  agent  and  his  deed,  and 
even  your  pity  is  but  a  veil  of  illusion  which  hides  your 
real  duty  from  you. 

After  all.  it  is  so  much  easier  to  be  angry,  contemptuous, 
impatient,  sanctimonious,  and  even  compassionate.  But  it  is 
.atupid,  1 1  effects  nothing  except  to  make  the  moral 
'■problem  harder.  And  it  is  (in  Spinoza's  eyes)  profane 
toward  God  and  toward  man  alike ;  for  it  involves  that  (in 
both  senses)  we  owe  nothing  to  others  ;  and  that,  like  the 
Pharisee,  we  can  thank  God  for  making  us  of  another  clay 
than  they.  Spinoza  holds,  and  proves  to  demonstration,  that 
the  deep  conviction  of  every  religious  man,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am,"  is  the  biggest  truth  in  human  life. 
He  believes  this  with  no  less  intensity  than  Bunyan  when  he 
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said  of  the  murderer,  ■"  But  for  the  grace  of  God  I  should 
have  been  as  he  is "  ;  only  Spinoza  wishes  to  find  out  the 
how  and  the  why  of  this.  He  refuses  to  be  content  to 
accept  it  as  a  religious  mystery,  or  an  unfathomable  divine 
ordination.  If  it  is  Gods  law  at  all,  it  is  there  for  man  to 
grapple  with,  and  understand,  and  guide  his  life  more  wisely 
by  the  knowledge  of  it.  And  it  can,  he  holds,  be  explained, 
so  as  to  be  not  only  consistent  with  moral  endeavour  and 
social  improvement,  but  so  as  to  be  the  very  breath  of  their 
life. 

It  is  on  the  same  grounds  that  he  brushes  aside  the 
pretentious  phrase  which  explains  human  wickedness  by 
referring  to  an  "  inherent  viciousness  "  or  "  wilfu!  badness  "  or 
"  a  bad  will "  in  some  individuals.  This  seems  to  him  no 
better,  as  an  explanation,  than  the  explanation  of  heat  by  a 
properly  called  "  caloric,'  or  the  explanation  of  the  stone  by 
a  general  property  of  '  stoni-ness.'  It  is  simply  ignorance 
masquerading  as  knowledge.  The  hollowness  of  it  may  be 
exposed  by  asking  two  questions.  C  0  Why,  if  the  wickedness 
of  others  is  due  to  these  causes,  do  we  not  ascribe  our  own 
virtues  to  the  corresponding  causes,  viz.  to  some  "  inherent 
virtuousness,"  "wilful  goodness,"  or  "good  will"?  And  (2] 
why  is  the  "good  will"  so  common  among  certain  classes, 
i.€,  under  certain  conditions  of  human  existence,  and  so 
uncommon  amongst  others?  The  virtuous  will  and  conduct 
of  the  individual  seems  to  have  some  close  connection  with, 
or  dependence  upon,  or  set;ms  to  be  the  effect  of,  conditions 
or  causes  with  which  that  individual  has  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  If  alt  the  children  of  the  criminal  classes  were, 
from  their  birth,  brought  up  under  precisely  the  same  moral, 
social,  religious,  and  intellectual  influences  which  those 
"more  highly-favoured"  (the  phrase  is  sound)  have  enjoyed, 
does  any  one  doubt  that  there  would  be  as  much  good  will, 
good  feeling,  respect  for  law,  and  for  virtue,  and  for  religion, 
amongst  them,  as  amongst  their  '  betters  '  ?  Spinoza  at  least 
has  no  doubt ;  nor  any  doubt  that  if  the  two  lots  were 
transposed,  "  bad  will  "  and  "  lawlessness  "'  would  be  the  fruit 
of  the  same  tree  which  now  bears  pleasant  fruit  Homines 
dvitts  non  nasamCur,  sed  Jiunt.      Moralisation,  the  good  will, 
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the  bad  will,  respect  for  law,  for  life,  for  the  humanity  in 
one's  self  and  others,  and  equally  contempt  for  them,  are  the 
product  of  human  thought  and  will,  that  is  the  inevitable 
product  of  the  conditions  of  existence  which  each  man  makes 
for  himself  and  for  others. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    FUNDAMENTAL   LAWS  OF   HUMAN    NATURE. 


The  full  discussion  in  the  fast  chapter  will  help  to  lighten 
this  one.  What  has  been  shown  is,  that  all  human  actions 
are  necessitated  ;  but  that  this  necessity  can  work  only  from 
within,  or  through  thought  in  some  form,  and  indeed,  only 
through  the  thought  and  desire  of  the  individual  who  is 
necessitated  or  determined. 

The  next  point  which  needs  to  be  considered  is,  in  what 
ways  does  this  neceasitation  work  in  the  case  of  a  human 
being,  that  is,  in  what  modes  can  he  aflect  and  be  affected? 
Put  in  technical  language  (which  in  Philosophy  at  least  has 
very  much  the  defects  of  its  qualities)  what  are  the  '  laws '  of 
a  human  existence?  Obviously  there  are  some  things  a  man 
ca.n  do,  and  some  ways  in  which  he  can  be  affected,  which 
would  not  hold  good  of  a  pane  of  glass,  for  instance.  But 
ju5t  as  obviously,  there  are  things  the  pane  of  glass  can  do 
and  suffer  which  a  man  cannot.  A  man  cannot  be  such  a 
plane  even  surface.  Or  translucent,  or  impervious,  or  elTecttv 
against  wind  and  rain  ;  he  cannot  break  with  a  blow,  or  be 
cut  with  a  diamond,  or  be  struck  without  having  something 
to  say  about  the  matter.  The  qualities  of  the  glass  are  not 
his  qualities,  its  ways  of  "  affecting  and  being  affected  "  are 
not  his,  i.e.  the  properties  which  it  has  as  an  essential  part 
of  Nature  as  a  whole  are  quite  different  from  his.  And  these 
peculiar  ways  of  acting,  and  being  acted  on,  are  just  what  we 
call '  laws.' 

The   laws  of  a  kuman  existence  are  then   the  distinctive 
ways  of  aflTecting,  and   being  affected   by,  other  things  and 
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beings  which  constitute,  not  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man,  but 
a  man.  Men's  goodness  and  badness  stand  on.  or  spring 
out  of,  this  fundamental  nature  which  they  owe  neither  to 
the  State  nor  to  civilisation,  but  to  Nature  as  a  whole,  or  to 
God  who  has  made  them  human  beings  and  not  monkeys  or 
mountains.  God's  laws  for  man  are,  therefore,  just  those 
properties  of  human  nature  which  make  him  from  the  first, 
and  keep  him  to  the  last,  a  being  among  others,  necessarily 
related  to  them  and  to  outward  objects,  yet  with  his 
own  distinctive  ways  of  affecting  and  being  affected  by 
them. 

It  is  to  the  failure  of  Ethical  and  Political  theorists  to 
recognise,  analyse,  and  have  regard  to,  these  fundamental 
and  divine  laws  of  human  nature,  that  Spinoza  traces  most 
of  the  unpracticalness  of  their  teaching ;  while  it  is  the  chief 
glory,  and  honour,  of  statesmen  and  rulers  of  men,  that  they 
hai^:.  under  the  stern  tuition  of  the  logic  of  facts,  learned  to 
recognise  that  God  has  imprinted  certain  laws  on  human 
nature  ;  that  there  are  things  which  it  will,  and  things  which 
it  will  not  stand  ;  that  there  are  some  inducements  to  which 
it  is  amenabie,  and  others  to  which  it  is  not  ;  that  appeals  to 
patriotism  and  righteousness  in  the  abstract  are  of  no  use, 
unless  you  give  these  a  concrete  embodiment  which  each 
man  can  understand.  Statesmen  have  seen  through  the 
pious  fiction  that  virtue  is  always  disinterested,  and  religion 
a  sufficient  safeguard  for  human  liberties.  They  have  not 
disdained  to  use  the  weapons  upon  which  Theologians  and 
Philosophers  have  cast  contempt, — viz.  the  common  passions, 
and  emotions,  which  stir  every  man,  whether  he  is  wise  or 
foolish.  They  have  seen  nothing  unclean  in  this  common 
human  nature  with  its  fear  and  hope,  its  love  and  hate,  its 
envy,  avarice,  frugalityj  ambition  ;  and,  fashioning  their 
instruments  to  what  they  had  to  deal  with,  they  have  really 
accomplished  what  Philosophers  and  Theologians  would  only 
talk  about.  By  a  well-conceived  and  administered  political 
order,  which  gave  men  solid  reasons  for  living  together  in 
harmony,  they  have  enlisted  in  the  interest  of  the  good  life 
those  very  passions  which  would  otherwise  have  been  its 
enemies. 
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We  may  quote  one  of  Spinoza's  most  striking  passages 
(7>fl£/.  Pol,  Ch.  t,  §§  r-2). 

"  Philosophers  look  upon  the  emoiiona  by  which  Tnen  are  siiricd  its 
vices  into  which  ihey  fall  by  their  own  fauill.  They  are  wont,  thetefore. 
to  laugh  at  them,  to  weep  over  them,  to  carp  at  them,  and  those  who 
make  greater  pretensions  to  piety,  seek  to  hold  thetn  up  to  abhorrence. 
In  thus  acting  they  believe  themselves  to  be  doing  something  divine,  and 
raising  themselves  to  the  highest  reach  of  wisdom.  In  reality,  the  know- 
ledge on  which  they  pride  th-emaelves  coosisls  simply  in  much  and  varied 
laudation  of  a  human  nature  which  has  no  exisience  anywhere,  and  in 
revilings  of  that  human  nature  which  has  a  real  existence.  For  they  are 
not  interested  in  men  as  they  are,  but  only  as  they  would  wish  tbeai  to  be. 
Hence,  in  most  casca,  it  is  not  an  Ethic  at  all^  but  a  Satire  upon  human 
nature,  which  they  have  written.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  too,  that  they 
have  never  conceived  a  Political  Order  which  Is  of  any  practical  use  ;  but 
only  a  Chimaera,  or  else  a  Political  Order  which  might  have  been 
established  in  Utopia,  or  in  that  golden  age  of  the  Poets  when  there  was 
no  need  of  any  government  at  all.  This  explains  why,  among  all  the 
sciences  which  have  a  practical  application,  thc'  Theory  of  Politics  is 
believed  to  differ  most  widely  from  the  Practice  of  it.  .'Xnd  it  explains  also 
why  Theorists  or  Philosophers  are  considered  to  make  the  worst  rulers  for 
a  State." 

"  Statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  btUeved  to  be  plotting  against  men 
rather  than  working  in  their  interest,  and  are  considered  asiuie  rather 
than  wise.  This  view  of  them  is  due  to  the  fact  thai  they,  having  learned 
from  experience  that  there  wilJ  be  vices  as  long  as  there  are  men,  try 
to  pievent  human  wickedness  \  and  to  do  so  effectively  they  make  use  of 
those  arts  which  long  practical  experience  has  taught,  and  which  men  are 
wont  to  employ  rather  at  the  bidding  of  fear  than  of  Reason.  In  making 
use  of  these  arts,  however,  they  seem  to  be  running  counter  to  Religion. 
Theologians  especially  are  of  thiis  opinion,  as  they  think  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  rulers  in  the  State  to  carry  on  public  business  in  accordance 
with  the  same  rules  of  morality  as  arc  binding  on  a  private  man,  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Statesmen  have  written  about  Political 
problems  to  much  more  profit  than  Philosophers,  For,  as  they  have 
gwned  their  knowledge  from  experience,  they  have  taught  nothing  which 
is  liot  of  practical  value." 

The  force  of  this  vi'ill  be  evident  if  we  note  some  of  the 
t^hief  laws  of  human  existence  on  which  Spinoza  lays  stress. 
As  [  have  already  said,  these  are  not  moral  laws,  but  those 
peculiarly  human  modes  of  acting,  and  being  acted  on,  out 
of  which  morality  will  arise.  Spinoza  sums  them  all  up  in 
that  conaius  in  suo  esse  ftrseverandi,  by  which  each  tries,  or 
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is  impelled,  to  maintain  and  assert  himself  as  far  as  he  can. 
Not  only  has  he  a  right  to  do  this,  as  the  power  which  is 
vested  in  him  is  God's  power  and  right  in  him,  but  he  must, 
or  ought  to,  do  it.  And  the  obligation  is  not  one  which 
rests  on  any  human  law,  or  on  any  divine  command  coming 
through  the  thought  and  wilt  of  other  men  ;  but  on  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  inviolable  than  these,  viz.  the  essential 
nature,  or  constitution,  of  the  man  himself,  the  imperious 
'  eternal  truth  '  of  his  own  nature,  driving  him  on  to  choose 
and  do  what  he  judges  to  make  most  for  his  own  welfare. 
Not  only  may  he  not  forswear  this,  his  birthright  ;  he  cannot 
if  he  would,  God  has  not  given  him  the  power  to  be 
anything  except  a  man,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  his  own  nature.  Some  theorists  may  call  this  the 
consecration  of  self-interest.  Spinoza  would  take  no  ex- 
ception to  the  phrase.  It  Is  the  cotiseeratiott  of  self-interest, 
the  proof  that  it  is  God's  interest  in  man,  and  that,  like 
Jeremiah,  it  is  already  sanctified  even  before  it  comes  to 
birth  in  moral  and  civil  rules  of  conduct 

"  It  is  the  supreme  law  of  Nature,  that  each  thing 
endeavours  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to  persenerare  in  sua 
statu,  and  to  do  so  without  regard  to  anything  else,  but  only 
to  itself  And  it  follows  from  this  that  each  particular  thing 
has  the  highest  right  to  act  in  this  way,  ix.  to  exist  and 
operate  as  it  has  been  naturally  determined"  { Theol.- Pol., 
Ch.  16).  "It  is  a  universal  law  of  human  nature,  that  | 
no  one  sacrifices  anything  which  he  judges  to  be  good,  unless  ' 
from  hope  of  a  greater  good,  or  from  fear  of  a  greater  lew ; 
nor  does  any  one  prefer  anything  bad,  except  in  order 
to  escape  something  worse,  or  in  the  hope  of  a  greater  good. 
That  is  to  say,  every  man  will,  of  two  goods,  choose  what  he 
himself  considers  the  greater,  and  of  two  evils  what  seems  to 
him  the  less,  1  say  explicitly  '  what  appears  to  the  man 
who  chooses  to  be  greater  or  less'  I  do  not  say  that 
the  state  of  the  caw  necessarily  was  as  he  judged  it  to  be. 
And  this  law  {leje)  has  been  so  deeply  graven  on  human 
nature  that  it  ought  to  find  a  place  among  those  eternal  I 
truths  of  which  no  one  can  be  ignorant  "  {Ibid.). 

Thus  the  couaius  sese  cottservandi  works  In  each  individual 
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man  mainly  through  thought,  or  consciousneas,  or  mind. 
Desire  is  not  something  other  than  thought,  but  simply 
a  form  of  thinking.  And  all  the  emotions  or  passions  of  the 
soul  (see  Part  z,  Axiom  3)  are  not  alien  forces  in  our  mcrbtal 
life,  but  themselves  mental  activities.  They  do  not  need, 
therefore,  to  be  changed  into  thought,  seeing  that  they 
are  already  ideas  or  judgments.  As  such  they  involve  in 
the  individual  not  only  consciousness  or  thought,  but  also 
a  consciousness  of  mhal  is  desired,  loved,  hated,  envied, 
etc. 

Within  this  sphere  of  thought,  desire,  emotion,  nothing 
comes  which  does  not  constitute  a  mental  activity  of  the 
individual  man.  All  thought,  volition,  desire,  emotion  are 
sui juris  of  the  individual.  Not  only  can  no  person  or  thing 
intrude  there,  except  by  becoming  an  object  of  his  knowledge, 
love,  desire,  hate,  envy,  avarice,  etc.,  r.e.  except  by  becoming  a 
new  force  in  his  spiritual  existence  and  strengthening  its 
encigies  ;  but  also  the  individual  himself  cannot  alter  this 
condition,  or  '  law,'  of  his  existence,  even  if  he  would.  He 
simply  cannot  transfer  his  power  of  judging,  loving,  hating, 
willing,  acting,  to  any  one  else  or  to  any  community.  In 
this  whole  microcosm  he  is  by  divine  right,  and  also  by 
divine  ordination,  sole  and  ultimate  judge.  He  cannot  act 
otherwise  than  as  he  thinks.  He  cannot  resign  his  judgment 
to  another.  He  cannot  believe  at  another's  commacid.  He 
cannot  love  because  another  enjoins  him  to  do  so.  This 
inviolable  character  of  human  consciousness,  thought,  will, 
and  purpose,  is  God's  ultimate  law  for  every  human  being, 
whether  he  be  wise  or  ignorant.  He  cannot  be  moved  save 
through  his  own  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  and  wishes. 
He  who  wishes  to  change  these  must  recognise  this  primary 
condition,  and  bend  to  the  necessity  it  imposes.  For  he  who 
tries  to  run  counter  to  it  might,  with  more  wisdom,  order  the 
tide  not  to  rise  and  fall. 

We  shall  have  abundant  illustrations  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  this  '  law,'  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  limits  of 
State  action,  and  its  relation  to  the  individual's  freedom  of 
thought.  Here,  we  need  only  quote  one  or  two  passages,  in 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  : 
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"  Nfl  oo'C  cnn  i  enounce  his  freedom  of  judgment,  and  of  holdnijf  what- 
ever views  he  pleases,  bm  each  man  is,  wilh  the  highest  Natural  Right, 
mssicr  of  his  own  thoughts"  {TJtfci,-Pt>L,  Ch,  Jo),  "No  one  can  transfer 
10  iiiioiher  his  Natural  Ri^hi,  or  his  power,  of  reasoning  freely,  and  of 
passing  judgment  on  any  matters  whatever ;  nor  is  there  any  way  of 
forcing  him  to  do  so"  (fltid.).  "Men  will  always  judge  of  things  with 
iheirOwn  mind,  and  will  be  thus  far  moved  by  this  or  that  emotion"  (/^'iit). 
"  Noone  can  renounce  his  faculty  of  judging  ;  for,  wilh  what  rewards  or 
penalties  can  a  man  be  induced  to  beheve  that  the  whole  la  not  greater 
ihan  its  part,  or  that  God  does  not  exisi ;  or  to  beHeve  that  a  body  which 
he  sees  to  be  finite  is  the  Iniiaite  Being  ;  and,  in  a.  word,  to  bdieve  any- 
thing contrary  to  that  which  he  feeU  or  thinks?  So  also,  with  what 
rewards  or  penalties  can  a  m^n  be  induced  to  love  him  whom  he  hates, 
or  to  hale  one  whom  he  loves  f  And  to  the  same  category  are  those 
things,  also,  to  be  referred,  which  are  so  abhorrent  to  human  nature,  that 
il  considers  them  worse  than  any  other  evil,  jf._^.  that  a  man  should  bear 
wi[ne«  against  himself,  should  act  as  his  own  executioner,  sboold  Will  his 
parents,  should  no!  iry  to  avoid  death,  and  so  on,  things  which  no  rewards 
or  penailies  cart  induce  any  one  lo  do"  (Tract.  Pol.,  Ch.  3,  §  §). 

There  are  two  interpretations  of  the  principle  expressed  in 
these  passages,  against  which  it  may  be  well  to  enter  a  caveat. 
They  do  not  mean  tMt  each  individual  is  free  to  tliink,  feel, 
desire,  love,  etc.,  what,  and  as,  he  pleases.  And  they  do  not 
mean  that  his  thoughts  and  emotions  are  so  cut  off  from 
those  of  all  other  men,  that  he  lives  in  his  own  little 
world,  unaffected  by,  and  unaflectJng  the  little  self-encIosc;d 
worlds  of  other  men.  Against  both  of  these  '  by-ways  of 
despair,'  Spinoza  has  much  to  say  in  many  connexions.  Here, 
however,  we  can  only  assert  that  they  are  not  his  highway, 
and  thai  alone  concerns  us  now.  What  he  does  maintain  is, 
that  if  men  could  love,'  hate,  believe,  think,  will,  desire,  at  the 
dictation  of  another,  and  even  at  the  command  of  God,  they 
would  not  love,  hate,  believe,  etc.,  at  all  ;  for  these  activities 
are  by  their  very  essence  exclusive  of  aU  outward  deter- 
mination whatsoever.  You  need  not,  he  says,  have  tliis  man, 
or  that  man,  in  existence^  i.e.  his  essence  does  not  necessarily 
involve  his  existence  ;  but  if  any  man  does  exist,  then  you 
cannot,  even  God  could  not,  give  him  any  other  than  this 
st-lf-determining  life.  This  is  his  prerogative  in  Nature,  the 
Jus  Naturae  by  which  God  has  distinguished  him  from 
everything  else.      He  has  not  only  a  life  or  soul,  but  he  can 
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tkiuk.  This  is  at  once  his  freedom  and  his  necessity.  For 
he  not  only  can^  but  must  think.  And  that  he  may  think 
more  or  less  well,  with  more  or  less  wisdom,  is  simply  one  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  nature  which  God  has 
given  him.  If  there  were  no  'law'  of  human  nature  deter- 
mining him  to  think,  desire,  will,  and  assert  himself,  he  would 
not  be  a  man  but  a  chimaera,  like  a  triangle  with  the  properties 
of  a  circle  And  if  he  could  not  think  foolishly,  as  well  as 
wisely,  he  would  not  be  a  thinking  being  at  all. 

What  Spinoza,  then,  sets  himself  to  do,  is,  to  show  that 
these  thoughts, — the  foolish  as  well  as  the  wise, — these  desires, 
— the  lawless  and  immoral  as  well  as  the  virtuous, — the  greed, 
envy,  ambition,  and  hatred  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  its  love, 
humanity,  charity,  and  generosity,  are  the  fruit,  or  the  effect, 
of  a  God-given  nature  in  each  and  every  man  ;  and  that 
instead  of  these  bad  emotions  being  a  proof  that  some  natures 
are  inherently  and  incurably  vicious,  they  are  a  proof  that 
these  very  natures  are  capable  of  coming  to  love  what  now 
they  hate,  of  desiring  what  now  they  abhor,  and  of  being 
moved  by  a  passion  for  their  kind  no  less  intense  than  that 
which  now  drives  them  on  to  cruelty  and  lust.  Without  any 
exaggeration,  we  may  say  that  Spinoza  goes  down  into  the 
very  hell  of  human  life,  and  finds  God  even  there.  For.  if 
the  men  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  own  lower  passions,  are 
"  the  children  of  wrath,"  they  are  so  "  even  as  others,"  no  worse 
and  no  better  in  the  nature  with  which  their  life  begait.  If  they 
are  bad,  it  is  because  some  of  the  causes  necessar}-  for  their 
lieing  good  and  useful  have  been  absent ;  and  these  necessary 
causes.  Spinuza  holds,  are  always  made  by,  and  are  therefore 
within  the  exintrol  of.  the  thought  and  direction  of  man.  in  a 
way  which  we  shall  see  directly. 

Thus  the  natural  emotions  and  activities  of  men^  even 
when  they  express  themselves  in  envy,  avarice,  hatred,  or 
crime,  are,  in  a  very  real  sense.  God-given,  or  divine,  powers. 
And  the  man  who  laughs  at  them— or  even  at  their  fruits- 
mocks  them,  is  indignant  at  them,  or  hates  them,  is  mocking 
God  from  whom  they  come.  In  saying  this,  Spinoza  is  by 
no  means  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  expressions  of  human 
capacity  are   the   bane   of  our  existence,  and  constitute  its 
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wretchedness  and  sin,  its  shame  and  horror.  And  this  truth 
wiU  receive  the  amplest  recognition  immediately.  But  the 
point  which  he  is  here  elaborating,  to  which  he  attached  the 
Utmost  importance  and  to  which  he  ever  Unweariedly 
returns,  is  a  truth  that  is  prior  to,  and  deeper  even  than  this 
one,  viz.  that  we  cannot  understand  why  these,  and  not  the 
opposite  emotions,  are  the  curse  of  man's  existence,  and  still 
less  can  we  know  how  to  improve,  or  remove,  this  condition 
of  things,  unless  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  bad  emo- 
tions fas  well  as  the  nature  of  the  gcmd  ones),  and  the  causes 
from  which  they  arise.  That  they  have  causes,  and  causes 
no  less  certain  and  inevitable  in  their  operation  than  those 
which  (in  another  sphere  of  being)  make  the  sun  and  stars  to 
move  in  their  orbits,  is  a  principle  on  which  Spinoza  stakes 
his  reputation. 

i  am  aware  indeed  that  this  is  not  the  view  usually  taken 
of  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  evil.  He  is  commonly  represented 
as  holding  that  all  evil  is  pure  negation,  or  absence  of  being, 
with  no  reality.  Now,  of  course,  if  all  badness  is  pure 
privation  or  unreality,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  it  is 
a  non-entity  ;  and  cannot  either  lift  up  its  head  against  the 
good,  or  be  transformed  into  the  good.  But  if  the  view  just 
mentioned  ts  Spinoza's,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  deny 
both  of  these  conclusions  which  follow  from  it.  It  is  still 
stranger,  that  he  should  be  so  resolute  to  find  the  causes  of 
evil,  causes  which  <u  hypotkesi  cannot  exist,  since  there 
cannot  be  a  cause  of  what  ha^  no  reality.  But  what  is  fatal 
to  this  view  of  his  teaching  is,  that  all  the  passage.?  adduced 
in  support  of  it  are,  when  read  in  the  connection  in  which 
they  stand,  not  only  capable  of  3  quite  diflerent  interpretation, 
but  cannot  possibly,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean  this.  These 
statements  will  be  justified  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

Spinoza's  contention,  then,  is,  that  even  the  bad  emotions 
of  men  display  the  divinity  of  human  nature  ;  and  that  it  is 
just  because  they  do  so,  that  they  are  not  ^nal  but  curable. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  cut  the  connexion  ;  and  make  the 
wickedness  of  men  unnatural,  or  inhuman,  or  inherent  in 
man's  nature  from  the  first ;  you-  cut  away  the  very 
possibility  of  morals,  religion,  or  social  life  altogether.     If  the 
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possibility — and  the  actuality — of  being  wicked,  and  lawless, 
and  envious,  is  not  a  divine  power,  or  vtrtus,  in  man  ; 
neither  ]S  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  goodness  and 
obedience  and  love.  For  the  same  essential  energies  are  at 
work  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

From  this  conclusion  there  is  one  way  of  escape,  which 
Spinoza  has  already  foreseen  and  blocked.  It  might  be  held, 
that  God  made  all  men  good  to  begin  with,  either  iiidi- 
vidualiy,  or  in  the  person  of  the  first  father  of  the  human 
race ;  and  that  they  have  made  themselves  bad.  This, 
however,  raises  more  difficulties  than  it  solves,  (i)  It  does 
not  explain  why  some  men  arc  good  (comparatively  speaking) 
and  others  bad.  To  say  they  are  '  elected.'  or  to  fall  back 
on  '  an  inscrutable  mystery,'  is  simply  to  name  your  ignor- 
ance, and  be  Content  with  it.  It  is  not  only  i^orance,  but 
dangerous  ignorance,  as  it  tends  to  (and  inevitably  does,  in 
every  man  who  really  believes  it)  paralyse  all  effort  to 
understand  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  some  men's 
misconduct,  and  all  endeavour  to  make  them  better;  and  it 
necessarily  produces  that  pride,  which  comes  of  the  belief, 
that  we  are  the  authors  of  our  own  goodness,  or  (what  is 
almost  worse)  the  chosen  vessels  of  the  Almighty's  grace. 
(2)  It  asserts  what  is  impossible.  For  no  one  is,  or  can  be, 
iorn  good  or  bad,  These  are  qualities  which  come  into,  and 
continue  in,  existence  only  through  the  exercise  of  the 
individual's  thought,  judgment,  desire,  and  emotion.  (3)  To 
say  that  men  made  themselves  bad.  is  to  be  blind  to  the 
other  side  of  the  statement,  viz.  that  men  are  bad  in  virtue 
of  those  very  powers  which  they  enjoy  from  God.  To  say 
that  they  have  perverted,  or  misused,  these  powers  ;  artd  that 
their  wickedness  is  the  punishment  of  their  earlier  wrong 
doing ;  does  not,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  alter  the  fact  that 
God  ordained  that  the  pervereion,  abuse,  punishment  should 
take  this  prec3.se  form,  viz.  moral  wickedness.  If  it  is 
punishment,  it  is  God's  punishment.  If  it  is  abuse,  it  is  the 
way  in  which  God  decreed  that  man  should  have  the  power, 
and  even  the  inclination,  to  err  and  to  sin.  So  that,  even 
accepting  this  view,  we  involve  ourselves  in  endless  diffi- 
culties, and  gain  nothing  in  the  end  ;  for  we  are  landed  at 
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the  point  from  which  we  started,  that  man's  power  for 
rickedness  is  God's  power  in  him,  only  we  prefer  to  call  it 
jd's  punishment  on  man,  while  Spinoza  prefers  to  call  it 
God's  law  for  man.  <4>  The  view  stated  above  throws  no 
light  on  Ihc  problem  of  evil  in  human  society,  furnishes  no 
weapons  for  diminishing  it,  no  reasons  for  thinking  that  it 
ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  lessened,  and  points  to  nothing  in 
luman  nature  itself  which  makes  the  necessity  of  deliverance 
Dm  it  the  '  eternal  truth  '  of  man's  existence,  even  in  the 
most  degraded  form  which  that  existence  is  capable  of 
assuming. 

This  Gospel  of  the  sacredness  of  humanity  under  each  and 
every  form  of  it,  Spinoza  preaches  with  all  the  passion  and 
irnestness  of  an  Apostle.  If  no  one  is  too  bad  for  God  to 
[ive  him  the  power  to  live,  and  continue  his  energies,  he 
mnot,  were  he  the  poorest  slave,  or  passion's  slave,  be  an 
bject  of  contempt,  or  pity,  or  ridicule,  to  his  fellow  mortal. 
If  he  is,  the  loss  is  not  all  on  the  one  side.  For  he  "  who 
feels  contempt  for  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties  which  he 
hath  never  used  "  ;  and  to  despise  another  is  to  shut  reahty 
in  some  measure  out  of  our  own  life. 

Further,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  recognise  this  divine 
power  and  enei^y  in  every  human  life,  working  even  through 
its  wickedness  and  folly,  where  is  the  hope,  or  even  the 
possibility,  of  that  redemption  of  humanity  which  is  the 
vision  of  every  good  man  ?  It  is  for  this  reason,  above  all, 
that  Spinoi^a  is  so  insistent  that  this  is  the  truth  of  all  man's 
striving.  For  if  there  be  no  quickening  spirit,  no  conatus 
after  perfection,  worked  into  the  spiritual  being  of  humanity, 
why  should  we  not  be  content  to  '  let  things  tie.'  in  ourselves 
and  in  others  ;  to  fight,  and  envy,  and  deceive,  and  live,  and 
die,  and  there  an  end  ?  What  makes  it  possible,  yea 
necessary,  for  men.  alone  of  all  created  things,  to  fashion, 
recognise,  to  defend  and  enforce  laws  for  their  own 
induct,  to  feel  '  a  stain  like  a  wound.'  to  love  honour  more 
lan  wealth,  and  to  count  even  honour  but  the  shadow  of  a 
Slicity  of  soul  that  knows  no  inconstancy  and  no  fear? 

In  this  we  have  an  indication  of  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
sat  ionatui  of  self-preservation  which  works  in  each  man.    It 
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begins  in  paiasion,  in  emotion,  in  desire,  in  judgments  partial, 
inadequate,  and  untrue.  But  it  is  not  i"n  its  nature  to  end 
there.  Its  beginning  must  be  there,  for  '  that  is  not  first 
which  is  spiritual  but  that  which  is  natural.'  But  its  end 
cannot  be  there.  For  it  is  reason,  spirit,  judgment  in  some 
form  from  the  beginning.  And  because  it  is  so,  progress 
toward  more  perfect  knowledge,  more  satisfying  desire,  more 
secure  and  just  conditions  of  life,  is  an  inherent  necessity  of 
its  presence  in  man, 

Spinoza  generally  calls  this  striving  after  perfection  or 
fcliiifas  or  beatitudo,  God's  highest  law  for  man,  It  is  not 
another  law  than  that  ecnatus  of  self-assertion,  which  is 
present  in  alt  men,  bad  or  good,  and  present  in  them  from 
the  first.  It  is  simply  this  tonatus  attaining,  or  realising, 
what  was  in  it,  or  bringing  to  birth  the  highest  energies  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable.  It  does  not  involve  that 
each  man  shall  attain  this  felicity,  but  only  that  each 
necessarily,  through  weakness  and  ignorance  and  pride  and 
passion,  strives  after  it,  and  would  lay  hold  of  it  if  he  knew 
how.  It  is  the  universal  striving  after  God,  or  after  truth  in 
every  form,  after  a  reality  or  good  that  will  wholly  satisfy 
man's  soul.  It  is,  therefore,  the  explanation  of  that  divine 
discontent  which  works  in  all  men,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
resentment  of  injury,  or  of  unequal  social  conditions,  somC' 
times  in  the  passion  for  knowledge,  sometimes  in  war  and 
rebellion,  and  sometimes  in  the  passion  for  wealth,  or  for 
fame ;  and  which  is  under  all  forms  the  desire  to  ■  better " 
oneself,  however  inadequate  and  mistaken  be  the  idea  of 
what  '  betterment '  involves.  The  universal  striving  to  be, 
to  do,  and  to  get,  is  God's  law  for  human  existence.  It 
is  written  on  every  man's  soul.  No  one  can  help  seeking 
after  God.      And  "  no  one  can  hate  God." 

It  involves,  also,  that  happiness,  or  complete  satisfaction, 
can  be  found  only  in  certain  objects,  or  in  a  certain  relation 
of  objects.  It  is  not  at  the  individual's  option  to  be  happy 
when,  and  how,  and  as,  he  pleases.  He  cannot  be  happy  by 
resolving  to  be  so.  His  blessedness  is  indeed  possible,  only 
through  the  exercise  and  development  of  his  own  powers  ; 
but  this  development  is  itself  just  the  recognition  of  certain 
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conditions,  or  laws,  or  limits,  of  thinkmg,  desiring,  and  acting 
as  God's  law  for  him.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  knows  where 
his  happin^s  is  and  is  not  to  be  found  ;  who  has  learned 
net  to  expect  it  in  certain  directions  ;  who  does  not  desire 
what  ignorance  craves  for,  nor  bewail  what  he  knows  lo  be  a 
law  of  existence.  He  has  studied  to  rule  himself  rather 
than  fortune,  to  give  way  to  no  vain  regrets,  and  to  find  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  the  last  end  of  all  human 
desire. 

This  point,  viz,  that  the  comtius  sese  consen-andi  is  not  a 
blind,  uncertain  force,  working  where,  and  ho-w-,  and  whither 
it  pleases  ;  but  has  its  end  determined  from  within  itself,  and 
can  work  at  all,  only  along  certain  lines  ;  and  can  find  its 
consummation  only  in  a  certain  attitude  of  spirit,  will  be 
dealt  with  more  adequately  in  the  next  two  chapters.  We 
mention  it  here,  only  to  give  a  formal  completeness  to  our 
statement  of  Spinoza's  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  human  nature. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  if  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God  is  the  last  and  highest  end  of  man's  endeavour,  it  is 
so,  only  because  it  comes  as  the  fruit  of  a  long  struggle  of 
man  with  man,  of  passion  with  passion,  and  of  man  with 
nature  ;  and  because  it  has  gained  the  power  which  only  such 
a  struggle  can  give.  For  though  a  reader  of  the  Ethics  might 
carry  away  from  that  work  theimpression  that  the  '  intelEec- 
tual  love  of  God '  was  simply  the  result  of  a  process  of 
reasoning,  this  is  far  from  Spinoza's  meaning.  Even  at  the 
close  of  the  Ethics  itself,  he  tells  us  that  the  way  of  blessed- 
ness, which  he  has  just  been  describing,  is  a  very  arduous 
one,  and  that  the  inherent  difTiculty  of  the  task  will  render 
it  always  a  high  achievement  possible  only  for  the  few.  v^nd 
in  both  the  Political  Treatises  he  is  occupied  mainly  in 
showing,  (i)  that  the  eanaius  of  self-preservation  does,  in 
almost  all  individuals,  express  itself  in  a  lower  and  less 
adequate  form  ;  (2)  that  this  is  not  the  ban  of  man's  exist- 
ence, but  the  necessity  through  which  he  attains  to  freedom, 
and  the  assurancn  that  deliverance  is  possible  from  it  ;  (5) 
that  the  higher,  and  wholly  adequate,  good  can  be  reached 
only  by  finding  it  to  be  already  working  in    the  lower;  (4) 
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that  if  we  would  lead  men  to  know  and  love  the  best,  we 
must  make  that  best  evolve  itself  out  of  what  now  seems  to 
them  their  good,  and  utilise  in  the  higher  interest  the 
impulses,  ideas,  and  emotions  which  really  move  them  — 
however  inadequate,  mistaken,  or  bad  we  may  think  them 
to  be  :  and  fs)  that  as  thus  used,  j>,  in  the  interest  of  the 
highest  good  of  man's  life  and  for  its  furtherance,  none  of 
these  weapons,  even  though  they  be  fear  and  avarice  and 
ambition,  are  other  than  sacred^consecrated,  like  steel  and 
iron  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  by  the  Holy  War  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  understand  the  labour  and  pang 
through  which  morality  and  religion  become,  and  are  re- 
vealed as,  God's  highest  or  perfect  law  for  human  life;  we 
must  be  prepared  to  see  that  God  speaks  in,  and  through, 
man,  in  many  ways  which  are  not  directly  moral  or 
religious  at  all.  Morality  and  religion  are  the  fruit  of 
human  existence,  but  not  its  root  They  pre-suppose  botli 
for  their  beginning,  and  throughout  their  continuance, 
primary  conditions  or  laws  of  thinking,  of  desire,  of  love, 
of  self-interest,  of  emotion.  In  this  apparently  dead  soil 
they  flourish ;  without  it  they  would  never  be  known. 
Withdraw  it  from  them,  and  they  die.  Fail  to  recognise  it, 
or  attempt  to  violate  the  conditions  it  imposes,  and  your 
morality,  religion,  and  civil  law  are  but  the  idle  wind  which 
no  man  regardeth.  Morals,  religion,  and  State -legislation  are 
binding  and  efTective  as,  and  only  as,  they  have  r^ard  to. 
embody,  and  give  a  larger  scope  and  exercise  to,  those  still 
deeper  impulses  which  prompt,  yea  necessitate,  each  man  to 
do  and  be,  and  get  for  himself  what  is.  according  to  his  own 
free  judgment,  the  best  for  himself.  None  of  these  higher 
interests  ever  can  break,  or  tamper  with  the  threads  that 
bind  it  in  continuity  with  these  primary  and  ever-conscious 
conatm  o,^  human  life — save  at  the  price  of  its  own  impotence. 
For  these  are  at  once  the  strength  and  power  of  all  sound 
morality,  true  religion,  and  well -conceived  )x>litical  relations; 
and  also  the  divine  nemesis  which  works  not  from  without 
but  from  within,  to  make  evil,  superstition,  and  injustice 
inevitably  overreach  themselves. 
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Spinoza  nowhere  gathers  together  these  natural  funda- 
mental laws,  or  conditions,  of  a  human  existence,  or  correlates 
them  with  one  another.  All  that  he  does  do  is  to  point  out 
( I )  that  they  are  all  forms  or  expressions  of  the  same 
impulse  of  self-preservation  ;  (2)  that  this  impulse  can  only- 
find  rest  in,  and  is  ever  striving  after,  the  true  and  the  good  ; 
and  (3)  that  the  actual  concrete  working  of  political  institu- 
tions, moral  codes,  and  religious  systems  proves  the  intrinsic 
and  essentia]  place  of  this  fundamental  Divine  law  of  human 
life,  seeing  that  those  which  recognise  it  are  strong  and 
stable  and  permanent,  while  those  which  try  to  violate  it  in 
any  way  (and  in  proportion  as  they  do  so)  are  weak,  divided 
against  themselves,  and  quickly  overthrown. 

To  many  minds,  the  third  of  these  points  will  be  of  most 
interest.  And  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  understanding  of 
it,  I  shall  simply  nante  in  this  place  eonie  of  the  chief  forms 
in  which  this  fundamental  principle  works.  The  prcof  of 
these  will  come  in  tJie  connections  in  which  they  are 
elucidated. 

First  and  foremost,  there  is  the  desire  for  liberty,  for  free- 
dom of  action,  of  thought,  and  of  will,  implanted  in  every 
human  being.  The  State  does  not  create  this,  but  itself 
grows  out  of  it,  and  finds  in  it  its  chief  instrument  both  of 
stimulus  and  of  restraint 

There  is  also  the  idea  that  Right  must  always  be  power, 
and  that  only  power  is  right.  Right  which  has  not.  or  cannot 
procure  for  itself,  the  might  to  make  good  and  defend  its 
claim,  is  no  real  right  at  all.  Neither  morality  nor  civil 
law  brings  this  principle  into  existence ;  but  both  (and  even 
religion  itself)  assume  and  embody  it  In  virtue  of  it  they 
stand  :  and  in  virtue  of  it  they  enact  and  enforce  commands 
that  bear  down  the  inclinations  of  individuals. 

In  another  form,  the  principle  presents  itself  as  the 
axiom,  that  any  compact  between  individuals  or  States  will, 
and  can,  last  only  so  long  as  it  is  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  those  who  are  parties  to  it  This  axiom  is  neither 
morality  nor  immorality,  neither  fraud  nor  diplomacy,  but 
simply  a  fact^  or  a  law  of  man's  nature  which  he  cannot 
violate.     It  Is  the  way  God  has  made  him,  and  therefore 
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either  morality  or  immorality  may  make  use  of  it,  and 
neither  can  help  doing  so. 

Similarly,  it  is  an  axiom  of  all  human  existence,  that 
each  man  seeks  bis  own  private  advantage  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  of  which  he  is  capable,  aiid  defends  the  cause  of 
another  only  in  so  far  as  he  believes  himself  to  be  thereby 
establishing  his  own.  In  vain  will  religion,  morality,  reward, 
or  punishment  try  to  alter  this.  And  he,  be  he  a  ruler  or  a 
private  man,  who  thinks  that  he  can  in  any  way.  or  by  any 
inducement  whatsoever,  induce  a  man  to  look  more  to  the 
interest  of  others  than  to  his  own,  is  simply  showing  his 
utter  ignorance  of  human  na.ture,  and  of  what  is  and  is  not 
possible  to  it. 

Again,  no  one  c<in  live  according  to  the  mind  or  judgment 
of  another  man,  but  only  according  to  his  own  ;  no  one  can 
do  other  than  ehoose  what  is,  in  his  own  judgment,  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  and  the  greater  of  two  goods ;  no  one  can,  by 
any  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  be  made  to  live  with 
wisdom,  or  be  prevented  from  being — if  his  desires  run  that 
way — luxurious,  envious,  avaricious,  or  drunken.  No  State 
laws,  however  rigorous,  can  prevent  men  thinking  as  they 
please,  and  expressing  what  opinions  they  please.  The 
desire  for  we^-lth,  and  for  the  esteem  of  our  fellows,  cannot 
be  driven  out  of,  or  made  less  insatiable  than  it  is,  in  human 
nature  ;  it  can  only  be  directed  into  some  different  channel. 
Nothing  can  make  men  prefer  to  be  ruled  rather  than  to 
rule ;  nor  does  any  man  if  he  can  help  it  make  another  his 
master-  Men  are  so  constituted,  that  they  nmer  try  to 
make  what  Is  immoral  into  morality,  or  to  destroy  the  laws 
of  the  State,  but  always  try  to  give  even  their  wickedness  a 
cloxk  of  justice  and  goodness.  You  cannot  make  a  people 
slaves  and  have  amongst  them  the  fruits  of  civic  freedom. 
Men  in  general  have  been  so  constituted,  that  nothinf;  arouses 
in  them  so  much  resentment,  as  the  attempt  to  prescribe 
what  they  should  believe,  and  by  what  opinions  they  should 
be  moved  to  love  God  ;  nor  is  there  anything  of  which  they 
are  so  impatient,  as  of  the  opinions  which  they  believe  to  be 
true  being  accounted  crimes,  and  of  what  moves  them  to 
piety    toward    God    and    toward    man,    being    punished    as 
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wrongdoing.  And  lastly,  all  men  have  one  and  the  same 
nature  which,  "dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority."  is  proud  ; 
makes  itself  a  terror  to  others,  unless  they  also  have  power 
to  terrify  it  ;  a  nature  which  is  elated  by  success,  depressed 
by  failure,  more  prone  to  envy  the  prosperous  than  to  help 
the  miserable,  more  prone  to  judge  hastily  and  wrongly  on 
imperfect  information  than  to  wait  for  fuller  knowledge, 
more  readily  guided  by  hope  than  restrained  by  fear. 

These  axioms,  or  laws,  of  a  human  existence  in  any  form 
whatever,  Spinoza  brings  out  in  different  parts  of  his  works. 
I  have  put  them  together  here  that  we  may  rect^nise  the 
importance  which  he  attaches  to  them  ;  and  why  they  are 
treated  by  him,  in  the  places  where  they  are  worked  out,  as 
the  ultimate  certainties,  the  inviolable  conditions,  of  our  life, 
against  which  all  appeal  would  be  foolish  and  all  resistance 
vain.  They  are  the  axioms  of  all  man's  thought  and  action, 
simple,  obvious,  invaluable,  if  we  recognise  them  and  shape 
our  creeds,  our  rules  of  conduct,  our  ordering  of  social  life 
and  political  organisation  in  accordance  with  them  ;  but 
strong  with  the  strength  of  God  himself,  firm  as  his  truth, 
and  infallible  as  his  judgment,  against  all  that  would  seek  to 
violate  them,  to  resist  or  overreach  them.  The  outraged 
majesty  of  the  law  of  gravity  is  but  a  poor  analogue  of  the 
outraged  majesty  of  humanity  when,  even  in  the  elemental 
craving  for  food  or  for  work,  it  does  in  literal  truth  make  Its 
appeal  to  God,  and  in  his  right  avenges  itself  on  those,  be 
they  rulers,  or  priests,  or  moralists,  who  did  not  fulfil  the 
function  for  which  the  world  called  themi  into  being,  and 
gave  them  place  and  power. 

Again  I  repeat  that  these  '  laws '  are  not  moral  laws,  but 
conditions  on  the  basis  of  which  morality  must  rest,  through 
which  it  must  work,  and  to  which  it  alone  can  give  the 
highest  expression  and  the  widest  scope. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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The  self-preserving  impulse  in  the  individual  is  not  a 
way^vard,  indeterminatie  force.  It  may,  indeed,  be  more  or 
less  enlightened,  or  yield  a  satisfaction  of  greater  or  less 
intrinsic  value,  It  may  know  what  it  wants  with  more,  or 
with  less,  clearness  and  adequacy  ;  and  it  may  employ  means 
which  are  well,  or  means  which  are  ill,  adapted  for  supplying 
the  want.  But  in  two  respects  at  least,  it  does  not.  and 
cannot,  vary.  (l)  It  is  always  an  idea  or  a  judgment  of 
the  individual  as  to  what  would  constitute  his  happiness. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  desire  of  self-satisfaction  in  a 
particular  human  being.  And  (2)  it  is  always,  in  every 
form,  the  endeavour  after  God,  the  impulse  to  seek  and  to 
love  him,  or  the  desire  for  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
kind  of  life. 

These  two  aspects  of  the  truth  might  be  called,  according 
to  OUT  point  of  view,  indilfTcrently  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  man's  existence.  We  might  say  that  self-assertion  is  the 
beginning ;  and  that  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  is  the 
end.  And  this  would  suggest  part  of  the  truth.  But  ft 
would  be  equally  true  to  say.  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
the  source  and  origin  of  all  self-assertion ;  and  that  the 
highest  blessedness  open  to  man  is  complete  self-assertion 
or  self-perfection.  And  thirdly,  truer  than  either  of  these 
would  be  the  statement  that  sel  f-assertion  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  are  two  sides  of  the  same  endeavour  which  grow 
with  one  another's  growth,  and  strengthen  with  each  other's 
strength.     That  is  to  say.  he  who  knows  little  of  God  knows 
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little  of  himself,  of  his  relations  to  other  persons  and  things; 
and  can  find  no  true  or  abiding  happiness.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  who  aeekid  the  satis  faction,  or  self-assertion, 
of  his  nature  in  objects  and  social  relationships  which  are 
worn  out,  or  made  worse,  by  his  enjoyment  of  them,  eannot 
know  much  of  the  love  of  God. 

Thus  to  know  oneself,  and  one's  true  happiness,  is  to 
know  God.  And  to  know  God  is,  of  necessity,  to  know  and 
love  one^  own  highest  perfection.  While  he  who  falls  short 
in  either  is  necessarily  defective  in  equa.1  measure  in  both. 
This  principle  is,  for  Spinoza,  at  once  the  necessity  and  the 
freedom  of  human  existence,  its  hTe  and  its  limit,  its  pre- 
rogative and  its  restraint.  It  is  the  law  of  human  existence 
which  determines,  from  within,  the  nature  and  the  line  of  its 
activities.  For  this  reason,  all  man's  problems  are  immanent 
in  his  own  world  of  thought  and  will.  And,  for  the  same 
reason,  whatever  problems  can  spring  up  within  his  mind. 
mitst  be  capable  of  solution  by  that  mind.  If  they  appear 
insoluble,  this  can  be  due  only  to  confusion  of  thought,  or 
indolence,  or  mistrust  of  God-given  Reason.  The  only  really 
insoluble  problems  that  can  arise  in  human  thought  are 
problems  falsely  conceived,  wrongly  expressed,  abstractly 
presented.  The  only  questions  which  man  can  ask,  and 
cannot  answer,  are  questions  which  have  no  answer. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  laid  stress,  mainly,  on  the  self- 
assertive  side  of  human  endeavour  and  desire,  and  merely 
indicated  that  there  was  another  and  complementary  side. 
To  bring  out  the  place  and  significance  of  this  comple- 
mentary truth  is  the  task  of  this  and  the  next  chapter. 
What  has  been  shown  is,  that  human  passion  in  every  form 
is  sacred  for  the  man  who  understands  it,  who  loves  men 
through  the  love  of  God.  Every  feeling,  desire,  longing  of 
the  human  heart  reveals  God-given  powers  seeking  for  them- 
selves the  best  satisfaction  they  know  oC  Simply  to 
condemn  them  as  bad,  wicked,  perverse,  is  to  be  blind  to 
their  cause  and  their  cure,  blind  to  the  truth  or  reality  of 
them,  and  helpless  in  confronting  them.  Nay,  such  an 
attitude  is  a  logical  fallacy.  It  does  not  distinguish  between 
the   momentary  expression,  or  outward  embodiment    of  an 
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impulse,  and  its  soul  or  inner  energy  ;  but,  by  condemning 
both  alike,  it  makes  virtue  and  vice  alike  real,  positive,  and 
final.  Yet  if  any  action  were,  in  body  and  in  soul,  entirely 
cvi].  the  very  term  would  become  unmeaning'. 

What  Spinoza  seeks  to  show  is,  that  in  the  case  of  every 
evil  action,  the  sentiment  "they  know  not  what  they  do"  is 
not  only  the  judgment  of  kindly  charity,  but  also  that  of 
truth  and  perfect  wisdom,  the  basis  of  all  zeal  for  social 
improvement,  of  all  civil  la*  and  punishment  ;  and  that  the 
opposite  view,  that  men  are  bad.  because  they  prefer  to  be 
bad,  because  nature  has  made  them  so,  or  because  they  are 
wilfully  contumacious  and  rebellious,  is  the  paralysis  of  all 
moral  judg'ment,  of  all  efforts  after  social  improvement,  of 
all  State  control,  because  it  is  not  the  truth  of  human  action. 
The  former  view  has  the  right  to  distinguish  between  evil 
and  good,  to  work  for  the  extension  of  g"oodness  and  the 
extinction  of  evil,  and  to  work  in  the  confidence  that  its 
labour  will  not  be  vain,  just  because  it  holds  that  no  man 
ever  does,  or  can,  prefer,  what  appears  to  himself  to  be,  his 
ill-fare  to  his  well-fare.  While  the  latter  view  has  no  right 
to  make  any  moral  distinction  at  all,  seeing;  that  morality  is 
always  a  rule  of  life  imposed  upon  a  man  by  his.  own  nature, 
or  by  God  expressing  himself  in  and  through  the  individual's 
thought  and  will.  And,  for  this  reason,  a  nature  entirely 
evil  could  be  conscious  of,  and — to  speak  paradoxically — 
capable  of,  no  evil  ;  and  an  action  wholly  bad  would  be 
vexed  by  no  such  inner  discord  as  all  immoral  conduct 
necessarily  involves. 

This  is  why  Spinoza  maintains  both  that  God's  power  is 
revealed  in  the  bad  passions  and  actions  of  men,  and  yet 
that  God  is  not  the  cause  of  their  badness,  He  holds  both 
these  views  at  once,  by  what  appears  at  first  sight  a  simple 
logical  device,  viz.  by  denying  that  evit  is  anything  positive. 
If  evil  were  anything  positive,  then  God  must  be  its  cause; 
and  if  he  were  its  cause  how  could  it  bi  evil?  From  this 
dilemma  there  seems  no  escape,  except  by  making  evil  a 
simple  negation  or  want  of  being. 

Yet  this  way  of  escape  is  surely  also  a  cut  df  sac.  For  if 
evil  is  simply  not-being,  or   non-exislence.  why  call  it  evil 
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any  more  than  good,  why  indeed  call  it  anything  at  all, 
seeing  that  it  is  nothing,  or  non-being  ?  But  why  should  it 
trouble  us  so  much,  if  it  is  simply  a  negation,  an  unreality,  a 
mirage?  And  why  should  morality  and  religion  press  it  so 
hard,  and  give  it  no  peace  or  rest,  if  it  is  from  God's  point  of 
view  an  illusion,  a  nothing  which  tries  in  some  occult  way  to 
pass  itself  off  as  something?  If  bad  passions  and  actions 
are,  when  regarded  from  the  divine  or  eternal  standpoint, 
not  bad  but  good,  if  their  badness  vanishes  away,  in  the 
presence  of  a  perfect  intelligence,  like  a  morning  mist  before 
the  sun,  ethics,  politics,  and  religion  seem  to  become  alike 
superfluous. 

These  remarlcable  conclusions  have  been  hailed  as  the 
logical  result  of  Spinoza's  thought.  But  the  logic  of  them 
will  be  less  convincing  if  we  consider  what  Spinoza  does  say, 
and  in  what  sense  he  calls  evil  a  simple  negation. 

All  human  action  expresses,  we  have  seen,  power  or 
energy  in  the  individual  man.  This  power  is  ultimately 
God's  power,  for  as  no  human  being  is  self-created,  and  "his 
essence  does  not  necessarily  involve  hts  existence,"  all 
capacities  in  him  are  derived  directly,  or  indirectly,  from 
God.  To  whatever  ends,  moral  or  immoral,  the  individual 
directs  his  energies,  these  energies  are  God-given  and  God- 
sustained.  The  power  which  enables  the  thief  to  ply  his 
craft  successfully  is  a  divine  gift  no  less  than  the  power  of 
the  honest  man  to  follow  his  calling.  The  power  of  Nero 
to  slay  his  mother  (see  Letter  23,  formerly  36)  was  a  God- 
given  power  The  power  in  a  man's  arm,  which  enables  him 
to  strike  another  in  his  anger,  is  a  divine  gift  to  him.  And 
in  whatever  direction  a  man's  talents  are  employed,  they  are 
as  powers  equally  real,  equally  positive,  and  even  equally 
perfect.  Human  skill  is  no  less  evident  in  picking  a  lock 
than  In  making  one.  Mental  power  is  no  less  displayed  in 
telling  lies  consistently,  than  in  telling  the  truth.  And  the 
dauntless  courage  and  tumultuous  eloquence  of  St.  Paul  were 
no  less  a  divine  and  unique  power,  in  the  days  when  he 
helped  to  murder  and  imprison  men  "  of  whom  the  warld 
was  not  worthy,"  than  they  were  when  he  became  proud  to 
preach  the  faith  which  once  he  despised  and  persecuted. 
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Spinoza's  first  point  then  is,  that  all  actions,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  involve  powers,  are  divine  energies,  and  energies 
which  can  be  discerned  as  present  no  less  in  immoral,  than 
in  moral  conduct.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  far  from 
involving  that  from  a  divine  point  of  view  goodness  is  no 
more  real  or  desirable  than  badness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  first  step  toward  the  proof  that  the  very  opposite  is  tlie 
case.  But  what  Spinoza  is  most  earnest  about  at  the 
moment  is,  that  we  should  recognise  human  activity  in  every 
guise,  whether  we  approve  of  its  guise  or  not,  as  so  much 
capital,  or  raw  material,  which  God  has  given  to  man.  A 
bad  action  is  not,  as  an  activity,  any  less  real  than  a  good 
one.  And  the  fact  that  the  activity  has  taken  a  bad  form„ 
is  no  reason  for  calling  if  bad,  or  unreal,  or  false,  or  illusory.. 
To  admit  freely  and  fully  that  the  powers  of  every  man, 
however  debased  or  criminal  the  ends  to  which  they  are 
directed,  are  the  divine  power  in  him,  real,  positive,  and 
perfect,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  evil 

Thus  a  bad  action  is  not  to  Spinoza  an  unreality,  or  a 
mere  negation.  It  is.  in  respect  of  the  natural  power 
involved  in  it,  as  positive,  or  real,  as  any  other.  Hatred 
calls  out  enei^ies  of  soul  no  less  strong  than  love.  Hence, 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  one  may  be  as  real  as  the  other. 
And  as  God  does  not  impose  moral  rules  upon  men  from 
without  and  does  not  determine  them  to  be  good  or  bad,  but 
only  to  be  men,  and  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  i.e.  to  become  good  or  bad  through  their  own  thought 
and  desire,  we  may  even  say  that  for  Godj  or  through  God, 
there  is  nothing  bad. 

This,  however,  simply  means  that  the  distinction  and 
Opposition  between  the  good  and  the  evil  falls  entirely  within 
human  life;  and  that  it  exists  foe  God,  only  in  so  far  as  he 
gives  man  the  power  to  create,  to  recognise,  and  to  enforce 
this  distinction,  through  the  rea.<;on  and  will  which  are  his 
peculiar  endowment.  No  power  that  man  has  from  God 
is  in  itself  had  or  imf)erfect.  Nor  can  it  ever  become  so. 
It  may  be  used  well  or  ill,  employed  for  holy  or  for  unholy 
ends,  but  in   neither  case  does  it  cease  to  be  a  virius  or 
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potentia,  and  to  have  the  perfectio  of  its  orig"in.  Only  on  this 
basis  can  morality  arise.  And,  as  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  is  a  moral  distinction,  it  does  not,  and  cannot, 
apply  to  these  fundamental  powers  themselves.  TViff  cannot 
be  good  or  bad.  virtuous  or  vicious,  perfect  or  imperfect,  real 
or  Unreal.  They  ever  maintain  themselves  as  a  divine  gift 
in  the  individual ;  and  nothing  that  he  does  can  make  them 
unreal  or  evil. 

Thus  moral  distinctions  do  not  apply  to  the  individual's 
powers  themselves,  whether  we  compare  them  with  one 
another,  or  compare  his  powers  as  a  whole  with  those  of 
other  men.  A  man  is  not  bad,  though  he  has  no  faculty  for 
music  ;  nor  good,  though  he  is  endowed  with  a  genius  for 
mathematics.  Neither  is  a  man  bad,  though  he  has  only 
one  talent ;  nor  good,  if  he  has  ten  talents.  Our  moral 
judgments  are  not  judgments  upon,  or  of,  these  primary  and 
constitutive  characteristics  of  the  individual  nature.  They 
are  later  in  their  origin.  They  arise  on  this  basis,  and  do 
not  create  it.  They  are  relative  to  these  essential  and 
invariable  conditions  of  human  nature  and  activity  in  each 
individual,  and  do  nothing  either  to  make  or  to  change  them. 

Hence  good  and  evil  are  distinctions,  not  only  within 
human  nature,  but  within  the  individual's  nature.  My  good 
means,  not  an  abstract  or  absolute  law  of  goodness  or  duty  ; 
but  what  is  good  for  me,  or  what  will,  according  to  the  best 
judgment  I  can  form,  contribute  most  to  my  welfare  or 
happiness,  considering  that  1  am  a  man  with  one.  or  with 
five,  or  with  ten  talents.  This  idea,  that  good  is  always 
relative  to  the  individual,  we  proved  already  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  and  need  not  rC-travcrsc  the  ^ound.  What  needs 
to  be  added  here  is,  that  the  same  holds  true  of  evil.  It 
also  is  relative  to  each  man,  is  conditioned  by  his  thought 
and  desire,  is  his  evil,  or  what  presents  ttself  to  him  as  such. 

This  does  not  mean  that  my  good  is  whatever  I  like  to 
think  it,  and  my  evil  the  arbitrary  creation  of  my  own  fancy. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  to  lift  moral  distinctions  above  this  arbitrari- 
ness and  externality,  that  Spinoza  insists  that  they  are,  in 
their  origin  and  in  their  end  alike,  only  "  modes  of  tliinking." 
For  thought  has  its  own  laws,  conditions,  principles ;  it  may 
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be  more  or  less  adequate  or  true  ;  it  lives  and  moves  in  an 
atmosphere  of  self-criticism  ;  and  it  cannot  rest  in  anything 
but  the  complete  knowledge  of  reality.  No  man  can  think 
whatever  he  likes,  but  is  always  thinking  the  real  in  some 
form. 

Hence  I  can  make  moral  distinctions  only  as  I  think,  or 
know,  my  own  nature  or  powers,  and  the  conditions  within 
me  and  without  me.  under  which  these  powers  can  find  their 
exercise.  I  may  not  know  either  of  these  save  in  the  most 
inade^quate  way.  But  I  do  know  something  of  them  ;  1  do 
know  God,  or  the  truth,  in  some  measure,  even  in  my  most 
erroneous  and  mistaken  Judgments.  Apart  from  this,  good 
would  be  to  me  an  unmeaning  sound,  and  evil  an  empty 
name.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  a  moral  universe,  save 
as  he  can  apprehend  for  himself  the  nature  Q^  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  the  conditions  social  and  physical 
under  which  alone  these  powers  will  work,  and  the  good  or 
welfare  which,  Under  these  conditions,  or  limits,  is  open  to 
him.  No  one,  in  fact,  can  make,  or  be  amenable  to,  moral 
judgments,  save  as  he  can,  and  does,  think  ;  and  no  one  can 
think  about  anything  else  except  reality,  as  Spinoza  amply 
proves  in  the  Tract,  de  Inldl.  Emend. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  error  is  simply  absence  of 
knowledge.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  an  erroneous 
conclusion  is  simply  a  negation,  or  an  illusion,  or  unreality. 
Spinoza  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  erroneous  conclusion 
is  never  any  less  grounded  in  reality  than  a  correct  one. 
Some  erroneous  conclusions  may,  indeed,  be  more  true,  or 
real,  than  other  correct  conclusions.  What  makes  them 
false  is,  that  we  bring  together  phenomena,  or  ideas,  and 
inter-connect  them  in  ways  which  our  insufficient  knowledge 
of  their  nature  does  not  warrant.  We  may  seem  to  know 
the  meaning  of 'fly,'  and  of  '  infinite  ' ;  but  our  conclusion, 
that  an  infinite  fly  is  quite  a  possible  phenomenon,  arises 
because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  each  of  these  ideas.  So  we  can  imagine  a  man  speaking, 
and  we  can  also  imagine  a  tree;  but  if  we  proceed  to  think  of  a 
speaking  tree,  we  are  connecting  ideas,  tnie  and  real  in  certain 
relations,  even  within  our  own  knowledge,  in  other  ways,  in 
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which  we  cauld  not  inter-connect  them  if  we  understood 
the  nature  of  each  of  them  better.  The  data  from  which  we 
proceed  are  quite  real  and  valid  ;  but  our  unlimited  freedom 
of  connecting  and  disconnecting  these  ideas  Is  the  sign  that 
we  are  deficient  in  the  precise  knowledge  which  would /<?/rf 
us  to  connect  them  in  one  way,  and  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  relate  them  in  another.  No  statement  is  false,  except 
in  the  sense  that  it  connects  phenomena,  or  portions  of 
experience,  in  ways  in  which  one  cannot  really  think  or  know 
them.  Irlence  the  data  are  always  valid  facts  in  the  real 
world.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  erroneous  or  mistaken 
views  are  so  dangerous.  If  they  were  simply  unreal,  false, 
illusory,  we  could  afford  to  disregard  them  ;  they  would  be 
their  own  nemesis.  But  they  are  always  rooted  in  reality. 
And  the  hard  and  ever-pressint;  problem  of  our  lives  is  to 
show  that  ideas  cannot  be  connected  in  one  way,  because  they 
actually  are  related  in  another  way.  The  discoveiy  of  these 
real  relations  is  the  only  proof  of  the  mistaken  nature  of  the 
relations  in  which  the  facts  were  supposed  to  stand.  "  Truth 
is  at  once  its  own  evidence,  and  the  disproof  of  what  is 
false." 

Spinoza's  point  then  is,  that  the  error  of,  or  in,  a  state- 
ment, or  conclusion,  is  want  of  knowledge,  and  not  wrong 
knowledge  or  deception,  But  the  statement,  and  the  facts 
on  which  it  rests,  are  at  the  same  time,  and  must  be,  grounded 
on  actual  experience,  or  valid  of  reality  ;  and  this  can  be 
justified  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
them,  That  is  to  say,  if  the  man  who  is  able  to  imagine  a 
tree  speaking,  has  something  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  speech,  and  of  a  tree,  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
think  them  in  this  relation  to  one  another.  Or,  if  you  add 
to  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  solar  system,  he  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  connect  the  ideas  of  earth  and  sun  as  he  once  did, 
or  to  think  of  the  earth  as  the  centre  round  which  the  sun 
revolves.  But  in  neither  case  do  you  prove  unreal,  or  false, 
or  illusory,  the  knowledg'e,  or  experience,  which  he  did  have 
in  his  erroneous  inference.  Vou  simply  make  determinate 
in  a  further  degree  the  universe  of  thought  within  which  he 
defines  and   relates  alt  his  ideas.      Of  course,  this  involves 
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that  the  distinction  between  a  true  and  a  false  statement  is 
never  absolute,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  cannot  be  changed 
into  the  other.  This  is  so,  because  no  statement  ever  is 
absolutely  tnie  or  absolutely  false;  nor  can  it  be,  so  long 
as  human  thought  is  in  its  lowest  and  poorest  form  an 
effort  to  understand,  and  in  its  highest  flights  of  genius 
no  more. 

These  principles  hold  good  not  only  of  man's  intellectual 
life,  but  also  of  his  moral  nature.  Indeed,  the  common 
separation  between  these  two,  Spinoza  entirely  denies. 
Intellect  divorced  from  morality,  or  morality  parted  from 
intelligence,  is  to  him  inconceivable.  The  only  basis  for  anyj 
distinction  between  them  is  that  we  can  establish  relations 
with  other  men  which  we  cannot,  however  well  we  know 
them,  establish  with  a  dog,  or  a  river  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  social  life  which  makes,  and  keeps,  men  kin  is  sui generis, 
and  needs  a  special  method  for  its  understanding.  But  why 
we  should  call  a  man  who  knows  all  about  the  stars,  or  the 
bees,  intellectual,  and  not  give  the  same  name  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  follow  justice  and  charity  through  the  love  of 
God,  would  be  to  Spinoza  an  enigma.  He  indeed  regards 
the  "  intellectual  love  of  God "  as  the  highest  end,  and 
blessedness,  of  which  human  na.ture  is  capable.  But  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  read  either  mysticism  or  intelleclualism  in 
this  phrase.  It  simply  means  thai  to  know  God  is  to  love 
him  ;  and  he  who  knows  him,  and  sees  him^  most  in  all 
things  and  beings^  and  sees  them  only  through  him,  is 
supremely  blessed.  It  is  true,  that  he  who  knows  about  the 
stars,  or  the  bees,  knows  something  about  God.  But  if  he 
who  knows  this  is  a  bad  father,  or  quarrelsome,  envious 
tyrannical,  or  mean  in  his  relations  with  oth€r.s,  he  shows 
thereby  that  he  knows  little  about  himself,  or  his  true  happi- 
ness, little  about  his  fcHow-men,  and  their  welfare,  and  his 
duty  towards  them  ;  and  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  difficult, 
and  by  far  the  largest,  part  of  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
Hence  he  who  knows  the  one,  and  does  not  know  the  other, 
would  be  "almost  entirely  ignorant  of  God,"  and  would  have 
very  little  real  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tradesman 
who  followed  his  craft  honestly,  and  knew  how  to  make  his 
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home  a  circle  of  light  and  love,  and  to  extend  the  inftuence 
of  justice  and  charity  among  men,  would,  in  Spinoza's  use  of 
the  phrase,  show  infinitely  more  of  that  "intellectual  love" 
of  God,  which  constitutes  man's  perfect  blessedness.  No- 
where, 1  think,  di>es  Spinoza  conceive  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  possible  except  in,  and  through,  the  Mind  (rnens).  All 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  is  mental  knowledge.  And  the 
highest  form  of  this  knowledge  is  not  that  which  rests  on 
reasoning  ;  but  rather,  that  which  unites  the  individual  with 
the  object  of  his  knowledge,  in  an  "  intuitive"  vision  of  his 
welfare.  An  intellectuatistn  which  is  not  also  the  3ove  of 
goodness  in  oneself  and  in  others,  is  to  Spinoza  a  bastard 
intellectualism.  He  refuses  (as  Comte  afterwards  did)  even 
to  admit  that  science  can  have  any  other  end  than  the 
furtherance  of  human  welfare  by  defining  more  clearly  man's 
place  in,  and  relation  to.  the  rest  of  the  universe  ;  and  by 
enabling  him,  thereby,  to  attain  a  better  and  more  complete 
hajjpiness. 

Thus  the  explanation  of  error  is  also  the  explanation  of 
evil,  A  bad  action  is  just  a  wrong  or  mis-taken  judgment,  a 
defect  of  knowledge  of  our  own  welfare.  If  we  knew  what 
was  our  good  we  would  do  it ;  and  if  we  do  not  do  it,  it  can 
only  be  that  we  do  not  know  it.  Of  course,  there  are  mis- 
takes, and  mistakes  :  in  so  far  as  the  consequences  in  different 
cases  may  be  very  different.  Some  errors  of  judgment  may 
be  much  less  dangerotis  lo  oneself,  or  to  society,  than  others  ; 
and  some  of  them  may  need  no  special  correction,  while 
others  may  require  most  drastic  remedies.  To  address  a 
stranger  by  mistake,  is  an  error  of  judgment  which  needs, 
afid  receives,  very  mild  correction.  To  think  that  2  and  2 
make  5,  is  an  error  of  judgment  which  will  be  corrected 
Eently,  or  sternly,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  school- 
master, and  the  number  who  share  our  belief.  To  mistake 
another  man's  rights  for  one's  ovvn,  is  an  error  of  judgment 
for  which  civil  law  may  furnish  very  unpleasant  remedies. 
While  to  mistake  the  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum,  or 
to  believe  that  you  can  make  a  better  use  of  a  man's  money 
than  he  can  do  himself,  is  a  mistake  to  which  men  are  so 
much  tempted,  and  whose  consequences  are  so  fatal  to  their 
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harmony,  that  no  form,  or  mode,  of  correction  is  considered 
too  severe  in  such  a  case. 

Thus  mistakes,  or  errors,  may  vary  very  widely  in  respect 
of  the  conditions  in  and  through  which  they  arise;  and  in 
respect  of  the  nature  of  the  consequences  which  follow  from 
thenn.  And,  as  these  are  part  of,  or  give  character  to,  the 
error  or  mistake  in  each  case,  we  may  even  say  that  some 
kinds  of  error,  which  we  call  evil  actions,  differ  in  their 
nature  from  others,  which  we  call  simple  mistakes  or  mis- 
judgments ;  and  that  the  former  are  more  heinous,  or  more 
to  be  guarded  against,  than  the  latter.  Spinoza  would 
admit  that  there  is  a  great,  and  even  an  intrinsic,  difference 
between  a  guide  mistaking  his  road,  a  speaker  mistaking  the 
temper  of  his  audience,  a  statesman  misjudging  the  policy  of 
another  nation,  a  merchant  miscalculating  his  credit,  a 
slanderer  misapprehending  the  truth,  a  thief  taking  money 
out  of  the  wrong  pocket.  But  the  distinction  is  to  be  found 
either  in  the  consequences  of  each  act,  or  in  the  conditions 
which  produce  them,  or  in  the  kind  of  means  which  will 
correct  tiie  error,  or  (better)  prevent  it  arising.  And  no 
distinction  is  to  be  found,  either  in  the  greater  or  less 
necessity  of  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  effect,  or 
in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  men  to  do  what  they  ktivm 
not  to  be  their  good. 

Evil  then,  in  every  form,  is  want  of  knowledge,  or  under- 
standing, of  our  welfare  ;  and  the  bad  wil]  is  simply  bad 
thought.  He  who  knows  himself,  and  his  true  happiness, 
cannot  help  seeking  or  willing  it.  For  we  do  not  first  think, 
and  then  deliberate  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not,  choose,  or 
desire,  or  will,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  for  our  welfare. 
This  double  movement,  with  its  definite  and  separate  stages, 
Spinoza  entirely  denies  ;  it  is  the  creation  of  abstract 
thought  which  makes  breaks  where  there  arc  none.  To 
think  our  welfare  is  to  will  or  desire  it.  Not  to  think  it  is 
not  to  will  it.  If  any  man  had  been  so  made  that  he  could 
know,  or  believe,  a  certain  course  of  action  to  be  the  best 
for  him  ;  and  could  yet  act  in  the  opposite  way  ;  then  evil 
would  indeed  be  a  mystery.  There  would  be  no  cause  for 
it.    And  where  there  is  no  cause,  there  is  no  cure.     Such 
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a  man— to  say  nothing  of  a  world  of  such  men — would  be 
a  hofieless  problem  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  others.  The 
bad  will  is  curable,  just  because  it  can  be  traced  to  a 
definite  cause,  or  to  the  absence  of  a  definite  or  ascertain- 
able cause,  It  is  one  of  Spinoza's  first  principles,  one  of 
the  laws  of  God  written  on  human  nature,  that  a  man 
believes  in,  or  knows,  just  exactly  what  he  does.  His  creed 
is  not  what  he  says,  or  subscribes  to,  but  his  conduct.  His 
practice  is  his  belief.  He  who  professes  to  believe  that 
love  is  better  than  hate,  kindness  than  cruelty,  love  of  truth 
than  love  of  wealth  or  honour,  and,  at  the  same  tame, 
indulges  in  hatred  and  cruelty,  and  makes  the  love  of 
wealth  or  honour  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life,  does  not 
really  believe  or  know  as  he  professes  to  do.  Men  may 
assent  to  iA.ny  doctrine,  or  theory,  or  creed,  for  the  less  one 
knows  about  a  thing  the  easier  it  is  to  assent  to  any  proposi- 
tion regarding  it  ;  but  they  believe  in,  or  really  know, 
nothing  except  what  they  actually  ■  follow  and  practise  in 
life.  A  man's  conduct  is  his  theory  of  the  Good.  From 
this  infallible  basis,  all  attempted  moral  reformation  ii) 
ourselves  and  in  others  must  begin.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  be  able  to  feel  that  we  are  always  a  great  deal 
nobler,  more  generous,  and  higher  in  our  aims,  than  our 
actions  show  ;  but  it  is  never  true.  We  will  and  we  do  all 
that  we  really  believe  in.  To  assent  in  general  terms  to 
some  ideal  of  life  as  good  for  men,  or  even  as  good  for  us, 
is  not  to  think  or  know  it  as  our  good ;  else,  we  should 
all  be  saints  misunderstood- 

This  principle  will  be  illustrated  in  other  connections. 
The  bearing  of  it  at  the  moment  is,  to  define  for  us  the 
precise  nature  of  the  problem  of  evil.  It  shows  that  the 
difference  between  men  is  not  the  '  bad  will '  in  some  men, 
and  the  '  good  will '  in  others,  It  is  not  true  that  all  men 
know  the  good  as  their  Good,  only  some  deliberately  choose 
it,  while  others  deliberately  reject  it.  If  it  were  true,  this 
would  be  the  end  of  the  matter  ;  moral  education,  training, 
punishment,  reproof  would  resign  the  hopeless  task  of  *  mak- 
ing bricks  without  straw,'  and  even  without  clay.  But  the 
quenchless  faith  of  the  moral  endeavour  for  ourselves,  and  for 
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others,  draws  its  whole  inspiration  from  the  belief  that  no  one 
will,  or  can,  do  the  worse  for  himself,  or  seek  his  own  ill-fare. 
once  he  really  knows  wherein  his  good  does  consist.  You 
can  make  men  do  better  by  making  them  know  better  ;  and 
you  cannot  make  them  do  better  except  by  making  them 
know  better 

Of  course,  even  this  is  no  easy  task.  It  is  2.  slow,  laborious, 
and  endless  effort.  For  you  do  not  make  a  man  any  better. 
that  is.  know  his  good  any  belter,  by  telling  him  that,  in  your 
opinion,  he  is  making  a  mistake  by  getting  angry,  or  drunk, 
or  untruthful,  any  more  than  you  can  make  a  child  a  second 
Cicero  by  reading  Cicero  aloud  to  him.  In  both  cases  there 
are  causes  or  motives  which  will,  and  others  which  will  not, 
further  the  end  ;  in  both,  there  are  necessary  stages  and 
processes  through  which  the  work  must  be  prosecuted  and 
maintained,  through  fair  weather  and  foul,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  success  at  all.  But  all  this  work,  and  the  end  to  which 
it  is  to  lead,  fall  within*  the  compass  of  human  nature;  and 
those  who  seek  it  and  labour  for  it,  if  they  do  so  with  judg- 
ment and  intelligence,  are  labouring^  not  in  the  strength  of 
their  own  arm,  but  also  in  the  strength  of  God,  who  has  so 
made  all  other  men  that  they  "  gladly  yield  "  up  their  lesser 
good  for  a  better  one.  when  they  sec  that  it  Is  better  for 
them ;  that  they  can  be.  and  even  wish  to  be,  thus  con- 
verted ;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  being  so  changed  as  to 
hail  the  hour  of  their  forced  submission  as  the  beginning  of 
their  real  freedom. 

In  every  bad  action  then  there  are  three  elements  which 
we  may  distinguish,  (i)  There  is  the  activity  or  energy  or 
[rawer  in  the  man  himself,  and  in  the  rest  of  Nature,  which 
makes  the  action  possible.  This  is  not  bad,  and  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  can  be.  It  is  part  of  the  power,  or  per- 
fection of  God,  which  morality  does  not  create,  nor  immorality 
destroy.  (2)  There  is  the  idea  of,  or  effort  after,  self-satis fac- 
tion, which  we  call  desire.  Every  action  is  self-expression  on 
the  part  of  some  individual,  an  endeavour  to  be,  &nd  to  do, 
the  best  for  himself,  the  '  best '  being — by  a  necessity  which 
he  did  not  make,  and  cannot  elude — estimated  according  to 
his  own  intelligence  and  judgment     In  this  sense  "  desire  is 
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the  very  essence  of  a  man's  nature,"  It  embodies  his  own 
view  of  his  welfare  ;  it  is  his  own  judgment,  formed  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  circumstances  which  no  one  else 
can  have.  For  this  reason  the  action  is  his  action.  Hence 
the  term  '  bad  '  cannot  be  applied  even  to  this  second  element. 
The  essence  of  a  man  cannot  be  bad  ;  for  that  only  can  be  bad 
which  can  also  be  good.  The  endeavour  of  a  man  to  be.  and 
to  do,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  the  best  he  knows, 
cannot  be  bad.  His  effort  to  realise  himself,  to  assert  him- 
self, to  get  all  he  can,  and  to  matte  his  life  as  perfect  and 
complete  (according  to  his  own  idea  of  completeness)  as  he 
can,  is  the  first  law  of  his  being,  which  God  has  graven 
indelibly  upon  his  nature,  and  without  which  a  human  life 
would  be  inconceivable,  and  morality  impossible.  (3)  A  bad 
action  is  an  inadequate  idea  or  a  wrong  judgment,  and  it  is 
bad  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  iV/adequate.  Hence,  even  here  the 
badness  is  not  absolute,  for  the  idea  is  not  bad.  That  only 
is  bad,  which  is  wanting  to  make  the  idea  adequate  or  true. 
The  badness,  or  evil-ness,  of  the  act  is,  that  something  is 
lacking  in  it.  It  is  not  that  something  is  there,  which  should 
not  be  there ;  but  rather  that  something  Is  not  there,  which 
might,  and  ought  to,  be  there.  And  it  is  this  defect,  want, 
absence,  or  negation  of  being,  which  makes  us  call  one  action 
bad  it)  comparison  with  another,  called  good,  in  which  the 
want  is  not  found,  or  is  found  in  less  degree.  Hence,  even 
when  we  call  a  whole  action  bad,  we  have  to  remember  that 
this  is  not  the  strict  truth,  but  only  a  rough  description.  What 
is  of  real  importance  is,  that  an  evil  deed  is  not  wholly  bad. 
If  it  were,  it  would  be  at  peace  with  itself,  and  it  would  thus 
be  in  nowise  inferior  to  a  virtuous  one.  It  is  just  because  it 
is  not  wholly  bad  that  it  can  find  no  peace  unless  it  seek  that 
which  is  wanting  to  it ;  and  the  finding  of  this,  ipso  facto, 
converts  it  into  a  good  one. 

This  explains  why  Spinoza  holds  fi)  that  the  evil-ness  of 
a  human  life,  or  action,  is  a  negation  or  unreality,  of  which 
God  IS  not  the  cause,  seeing  that  what  docs  not  exist  cannot 
have  any  cause :  (2)  that  evil  actions  as  well  as  good  ones 
arc  possible  only  in,  and  through,  God  ;  (j)  that  it  is  because 
of  this  under- reaching  and  immanent  activity  that  bad  action.-; 
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do  condemn  themselves  as  bad,  call  for  their  own  correction 
and  work  out  their  own  punishment  if  not  corrected  ;  (4}  that 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  is  no  less  divine,  and 
absolute,  though  it  exists  only  through,  and  is  maintained 
only  by,  human  thought  and  will  ;  for  this  thought  and  will 
is  the  most  divine  form  in  which  God  has  revealed  himself; 
(5)  that  the  badness  of  an  act  is  tiot  the  truth  or  reality  even 
of  thai  act,  but  only  its  unreality  ;  and  (6)  that  while  the 
badness  cannot  be  changed  into  goodness,  seeing  that  to 
change  nothing  into  something,  or  the  unreal  into  the  real,  is 
impossible  ;  yet  every  bad  act  can  be  so  altered  in  character 
by  being  placed  in  its  proper  setting,  and  having  its  defect 
thus  removed,  that  it  will  cease  to  be  evil  and  become 
virtuous. 

These  ideas  are  expressed  by  Spinoza  in  stich  passages  as 
the  following  : 

"All  ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are  referred  to  G»di,  are  true"  (11.  3a). 
"  Thtrc  is  nothing  positive  in  ideas,  on  account  of  which  Ihey  arc  called 
false"  (/A('(/.  33).  ''There  is  nothing  positive  in  ideas  which  may  consti- 
tute the  fonnam  fahitads.  Vet  fulsiCy  cannot  conaiat  in  simple  privation 
(for  il  is  Minds,  and  not  Bodies,  which  are  said  lo  err,  or  be  oiistaken)',  nor 
can  it  even  consist  in  simple  ig-norance  ;  far  not  to  know,  and  to  make  a 
mistake,  ^re  two  different  things.  Hence,  falsity  consists  in  the  privation 
of  knowledge  which  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  things,  or  inadequate 
and  confused  ideas,  involve"  (/fi/rf.  35).  "  Most  errors  consist  simply  in 
this,  that  wc  do  not  apply  the  right  names  to  thing's.  For,  when  anyone 
says,  that  the  lines  which  are  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  its 
circumference  arc  unequal  i  he  assuredly  understands  by  a  circle,  at  the 
time  at  least,  something  else  than  the  Mathematicians  do.  So,  when  men 
make  a  mistake  in  counting,  Chcy  have  other  numbers  in  their  mind  than 
those  on  (he  paper.  Hence,  if  you  have  regard  to  their  Mind,  iliey  do 
not  really  err ;  but  ihey  seem  to  do  so,  because  we  suppose  that  Ihcy  have 
in  iheir  mind  the  numbers  noted  on  the  paper.  Did  we  not  make  this 
supposition,  we  would  not  believe  ihem  to  be  guilty  of  any  error ;  as  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  man  was  ready  mistaken,  whom  I  lately  heard  shout- 
ing that  bis  premises  had  flown  into  his  neighbour's  ben  ;  because,  that  is 
to  say,  his  mind  and  meaning  seemed  to  tne  clear  enough"  (/^fV/ 47,  Schol.). 
"  Falsity  consists  sokly  in  the  privation  of  knowledge  which  inadequate 
ideas  involve.  Nor  have  they  anything  positive  on  account  of  which  they 
arc  called  false.  On  the  contrary,  in  so  far  as  they  arc  referred  to  God, 
they  are  true-  If  then,  that  which  is  positive  io  a  false  idea  were 
destroyed  by  the  presence  of  the  true,  in  so  far  as  it  ts  true,  a  true  idea 
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would  be  destroyed  by  itseir,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore,  nothing  positive 
vfhich  a  false  idea  has,  is  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  «liat  i^  (rue,  in  sg 
lar  as  it  is  true''(iv,  i).  "1  hold  that  God  Is  absolutely  and  truly  the 
cause  of  a-ll  things  which  have  essence,  no  niaUer  what  they  be.  If  then 
you  [his  correspondent,  Blycnbergh]  are  able  to  prove  that  Evil,  Error, 
Crirne?.,  etCr,  are  anything  wli  iclh  expresses  essence,  I  will  entirely  cOnCede 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  the  crimes,  of  the  evil,  of  the  error,  etc.  But  I 
think  I  have  sullidently  shown  thai  that  which  fianit  formam  of  evil,  of 
error,  of  crime,  does  not  consist  in  anything  which  expresses  essence  ;  and 
so,  it  cannot  be  said  that  God  is  its  cause.  Nero's  cridie  of  matricide,  for 
example,  in  so  far  as  il  embraced  anyihing  positive,  was  nol  a  crime  ;  for 
Ofestes  did  the  same  external  action,  and  had  also  the  intention  of  slaying 
tiis  molher ;  yet  he  is  not  condemned, -"at  least  not  as  Nero  is.  Wherein 
then  did  the  wickedness  of  Nero^s  action  consist?  In  nathin^r  else  than 
(hat  he  thereby  showed  himself  ungrateful,  ruthless,  and  disobedient- 
And  it  is  certain  that  none  of  these  expresses  amy  essence,  and  that  thus 
Cod  was  oot  the  cause  of  them,  although  he  was  the  cause  of  Nero's  act 
and  intention  "  {LtUer  33,  formerly  36). 

Spinoza's  argument  then  is,  that  a  false  idea,  or  a  bad 
action,  is  an  incomplete  unity,  a  wbote  with  something 
wanting,  like  it  body  without  a  limb,  or  a  sentence  with  the 
words  misplaced.  What  is  positive,  and  real,  in  the  idea,  or 
action,  is  a  fragment,  which  is  misleading  if  related  in  a 
haphazard  and  indefinite  way  to  any  other  fragment,  but 
which  can  get,  nay  demands,  its  true  sig-nificance  in  some 
definite  relation.  Thus  error,  or  evil-doing,  does  not  mean 
simple  ignorance  of,  or  not-knowing  a  thing — -such  as  for 
example  we  may  predicate  of  a  stone  or  a  dead  man  ;  it  [& 
not  absolute,  or  simple,  negation.  It  is  knowing  a  thing 
only  partially,  in  an  inadequate  or  confused  way.  The 
n^ative  is  always  relative  to  a  positive.  What  you  don't 
know  or  do,  is  always  suggested  by  what  yOtl  do  know  and 
do  ;  and  you  can  say  you  don't  know  it,  or  don't  do  it,  solely 
because  you  are  conscious  that  what  you  do  know,  or  do,  is 
not  a  self-consistent  whole,  or  a  satisfying  good,  and  cannot 
he  made  so,  until  it  finds  the  missing  element  which  would 
complete  it. 

Thus,  evil  actions  and  false  judgments  are  always  at  war 
with  themselves,  as  well  as  with  one  another.  This  is  why 
they  are  evil  and  false.  They  are  inconstant  and  variable  ; 
and  their  worst  enemy  is  he  who  believes  them  and  seeks  to 
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make  them  complete.  But  human  nature  must  do  this  ;  for 
it  has  been  so  made  that  no  one  ever  willingly  believes  what 
is  false,  or  does  what  he  thinks  to  be  bad  for  him.  Every 
man  tries  to  reconcile  the  different  parts  of  his  experience 
with  one  another,  to  think  detached  impressions  together, 
and  to  do  what  presents  itself  to  him  as  on  the  whole  the 
best  for  him.  His  life — however  wretched  the  result — is  a 
constant  effort  to  know  the  true  and  to  do  the  good. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Spinoza  looks  at  the 
process  of  moral  growth.  No  man  ever  can  believe  what  he 
knows  to  be  false.  No  one  ever  can  do  what  he  knows  not 
to  be  good  for  him.  The  nwral  problem  therefore  is  not. 
that  men  know  their  good,  but  will  not  do  it.  It  is,  that 
they  do  not  know  their  true  good  ;  but  think,  or  desire,  their 
happiness  in  ways,  and  through  objects,  which  yield  no 
lasting  satisfaction.  But  nothing  wilt  change  this,  except  as 
they  themselves  find,  or  have  given  them  by  others,  reasons 
for  changing  their  belief.  And  these  must  be  reasons  which 
they  can  understand,  reasons  which  they  themselves  will 
think  better  than  the  reasons  on  which  they  formerly  judged 
and  acted.  The  child  who  recognises  that  by  '  being  good  ' 
he  will  get  more  apple-tart,  or  fewer  punishments,  has  found, 
or  had  given  him,  the  kind  of  reason  which  convinces  him 
that  it  is  better  to  be  good  than  bad.  The  employer  who 
pays  his  workman  a  better  wage  for  skilful  and  careful 
production,  gives  him  the  reason  which  will  most  readily 
change  his  belief,  that  to  scamp  his  work  is  his  interest. 
The  society  which,  by  well-made  laws,  puts  a  premium  upon 
industry,  education,  enterprise,  honesty,  thrift,  or  family 
affection,  furnishes  to  almost  all  its  citizens  adequate  reasons 
or  causes  for  coming  to  believe  that  these  qualities  are  their 
good  or  interest.  While  to  a  few  rare  spirits  the  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  or  of  God  because  this  alone  they 
know  to  be  ^lerfect  bliss,  is  the  suflncient  reason,  or  adequate 
cause,  which  makes  them  willing  to  sell  all  they  have,  and 
all  that  the  world  can  give,  for  the  Joy  of  its  possession. 
These  various  motives,  or  causes,  arc  not  of  the  same  value. 
They  differ  intrinsically  in  truth,  in  nature,  in  perfection. 
But  in  two   respects  they  are  all  alike.     CO  They  are  all 
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steps  in,  or  means  toward,  moral  progress.  This  justifies  the 
use  of  the  apple-tart  as,  relatively  to  the  child,  a  better  moral 
argument  than  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  But  it 
justifies  it  only  in  relation  to  this  stage  of  life;  or  as  the 
kind  of  motive  which  will  be  most  effective  in  leading  the 
child  to  feel  that  there  are  better  things  in  the  world  than 
apple-tart.  And  (2)  all  the-se  stages  of  moral  endeavour  are 
so  linked  together  that  no  one  can  reach  the  highest  without 
exhausting  the  lower  stages  ;  and  no  one  can  desire  the 
lowest,  or  least  adequate,  good  save  under  the  form  of  the 
highest,  and  he  is,  therefore,  forced,  by  the  very  nature  o{  his 
own  desire,  to  be  always  seeking  a  more  complete  good  than 
he  has  been  able  to  define  or  grasp  in  detail. 

This  onward,  and  upward,  endeavour  is  the  law  of  man's 
life.  It  is  so  because  God  has  given  to  every  man  the  idea, 
of  truth,  of  a  complete  good  or  happiness,  the  idea  of  God 
himself.  This  is  graven,  Spinoza  holds,  so  deeply  on  man's 
spirit,  that  he  who  ceases  to  have  it,  ceases  to  be  a  man  at 
all.  What  this  "  idea  of  God  "  in  us  involves,  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter.  Here,  we  need  only  note  that  it  is  the 
source  and  explanation  of  the  fact  that  man  cannot  find  rest 
in  evil,  because  evil  is  not  the  wholeness,  or  truth,  of  life. 
.'\!1  are  seeking  a  perfect  happjnes.'i,  and  a  bad  action  is  so 
named,  because  it  belie:^  its  own  promise  of  bringing  us  to 
our  happiness.  Yet  a  bad  action  is  never  wholly  bad,  just 
because  it  is  always  the  search  for  goodness,  or  complete 
satisfaction.  For  this  reason,  all  that  is  positive  in  it,  the 
strength,  the  thought,  the  skill,  the  emotion,  the  struggle  to 
know  and  to  get,  the  affection,  the  daring,  can  be  so  utilised^ 
or  receive  such  a  different  setting,  that  they  will  become  the 
honour  and  blessing  of  human  existence,  where  now  they  are 
its  shame  and  its  curse.  Take,  for  instance,  an  act  of  theft 
We  call  It  a  bad  action.  That  is  true  in  the  gross,  and  it  is 
all  that  the  policeman,  or  the  judge,  needs  to  care  about. 
For  the  policeman  and  the  judge  are  there  only  to  detect, 
and  punish,  theft ;  not  to  cure  it,  or  understand  it.  Yet  the 
true  end  of  society  is  to  understand  and  cure  it  so  effectually 
that  tlic  policeman  and  the  judge  may  become  superfluous. 
And  to  understand  theA  is  to  cure  it.     What  then  makes  it 
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bad?  The  cleverness  is  not  bad.  The  quickness  of  hand  is 
not  bad.  The  sharpness  of  eye  for  danger  is  not  bad  The 
power  to  discern  an  easy  victim  is  not  bad.  The  nimble 
wit  for  eluding,  and  the  boldness  in  facing,  discovery  is  not 
bad.  All  these  qualities  are  God-given  powers,  which  can, 
when  otherwise  directed,  bring  honour,  wealth,  and  power. 
What  is  bad — the  By  in  the  ointment — is,  that  these  powers 
are  employed  in  taking  money  out  of  a  man's  pocket  without 
hjs  leave,  and  without  doing  him  any  service  which  he 
values ;  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket  with  his  leave, 
by  doing  him  such  service  as  he  does  value.  Hence  the 
thief  can  be  changed  into  an  honest  tradesman,  or  merchant 
—Or,  what  is  much  better,  prevented  from  becoming  a  thief 
at  all^by  convincing  him  that  these  powers  can  be  employed 
to  hia  own  greater  advantage  in  another  line  of  life.  The 
'convincing'  is  not  easy,  at  least  when  it  is  begun  late,  and 
practised  on  men  In  the  mass,  and  applied  chiefly  by  those 
who  have  no  interest  or  power  to  make  it  '  fit '  the  individual 
man.  Habits  of  thought,  desire,  and  action  are  not  changed 
in  a  moment,  nor  changed  at  all  simply  by  punishment. 
But  they  can  be  changed  by  the  same  process  which  produced 
them,  viz.  by  recognising  that  even  the  thief  is,  according  to 
the  poor  iight  he  has,  seeking  what  appears  to  him  to  be  his 
good,  and  by  giving  him  such  '  reasons,'  or  '  causes,'  for 
following  another  course,  as  he  himself  will  judge  to  be 
better  than  those  which  have  hitherto  guided  him. 

Without  this  golden  thread  running  through  life's  web, 
evil  would  be  a  hopeless  mystery.  With  it,  nothing  is  hope- 
less, incurable.  God-forsaken.  And  when  Christianity  saw 
that  even  the  worst  of  men  might  be  saved,  and  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil ; 
it  was  only  making  known  the  'eternal  truth'  of  every 
human  existence,  the  fact  that  every  man  has  God's  law 
written  on  his  heart;  and  that  amid  all  his  sin,  and  folly 
and  error,  he  is  ever  seeking  that  perfect  satisfaction,  which 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God. 

To  this  argument  there  are  two  objections  which  will 
naturally  occur  to  a  reader.  And  it  will  bring  out  Spinoza's 
point   of  view  if  we    indicate    his    attitude    towards  them. 
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(i)  Does  this  not  involve  that  we  have  no  right  to  blame  any 
one  for  being  bad,  and  doing  badly,  no  right  to  be  indignant 
and  angry  at  wickedness?  The  answer  is,  you  have  no 
right.  You  have  no  more  right  to  biame,  or  be  indignant 
and  angry  at,  the  wickedness  of  another,  than  you  have  to 
be  proud  of  your  own  goodness  and  virtue.  The  only  right 
you  have  is,  by  means  of  the  better  powers,  or  education,  or 
moral  training,  with  which  you  have  been  privileged  above 
your  neighbour,  to  make  him  love,  and  choose,  a  better  mode 
of  life.  If  punishment  will  further  this  end,  you  have  a  right 
to  punish  him  in  the  mode,  and  in  the  degree,  which  will 
best  realise  this.  If  better  education,  better  conditions  of 
social  existence,  more  equitable  conditions  of  labour,  a  purer 
or  richer  family  life,  will  contribute — as  they  will  in  far  greater 
measure — to  this  end,  then  you  have  a  divine  right  to  make 
him  love  the  better  life  through  these  means.  Unhappily, 
we  call  this  latter  right  a  duty,  or  religious  obligation  ;  and 
we  are  ever  less  eager  that  our  duties  should  be  enforced,  than 
that  our  rights  should  be  recognised.  But  this  is  no  less  a 
right,  than  a  duty,  just  as  the  right  to  punish  is  equally  a 
duty  to  punish. 

Spinoza,  therefore,  contends  that  you  have  no  right  to  be 
angry  or  indignant^  (t)  because  this  does  no  good;  (2) 
because  it  does  not  take  away  or  alter  the  Causes  which 
make  men  bad  ;  (3)  because  it  blinds  you  to  the  real  cause, 
which  is  not  simply  the  man,  or  the  man's  bad  will ;  but  alt 
the  influences  which  have  made  him  the  man  he  is,  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  and  made  him  succumb  to  a 
temptation  which  to  a  man  trained  and  living  in  another 
atmosphere  would  not  even  have  presented  itself;  and 
(4)  because  only  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  Causes, 
or  motives,  of  human  badness  will  do  any  good  ;  and  for 
this  task  the  moral  reformer  needs  all  the  clearness  of  vision 
and  calm  wisdom  with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  cannot 
afford  to  becloud  his  eyes,  and  dissipate  his  strength  with 
anger,  or  indignation,  or  even  with  pity. 

The  second  objection  we  shall  notice  is,  that  Spinoza's 
account  of  moral  evil  seems  to  reduce  the  distinction  between 
goodness  and  badness  from  a  difference  of  quality  or  kind 
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to  one  of  quantity  or  degree.  Instead  of  goodness  being  an 
intrinsically  different  thing  from  badness,  we  seem  to  have 
made  them  into  a  '  more  '  and  a  '  less  '  of  the  same  thing.  I  f 
the  one  \s  an  adequate  or  true  idea  of  one's  good,  and 
the  other  simply  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  same  good,  surely 
there  is  no  essential  difference  ?  Spinoza's  answer  to  this 
would  be,  (i)  that  the  distinction  between  evil  and  good  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  absolute.  It  cannot  be  even  so  wide  as 
the  distinction  between  a  tree  and  a  stone.  Even  that  Is  a 
distinction  within  a  universe.  The  distinction  between  a 
bad  man  and  a  good  one  falls  not  only  within  the  universe, 
but  within  human  life  and  society.  There  is  much  more  in 
common  between  a  bad  man  and  a  good  one,  than  there 
is  between  either  of  these  and  the  horse  he  rides.  Even  the 
precautions  and  safeguards,  which  the  honest  man  must  take 
against  being  robbed  or  murdered,  are  a  proof  that  other 
men  are  his  chief  friends,  or  worst  enemies,  and  are,  in  either 
case,  the  chief  factor  in  his  existence.  The  divisions  and 
hatreds  between  men  show  that  they  cannot  get  away  from 
one  another,  just  as  the  fact  that  "  most  disputes  and 
dissensions  arise  out  of  the  social  ties  that  have  their  origin 
in  marriage  "  does  not  tend  to  discredit  that  institution,  but 
only,  as  Boccaccio  says  of  Roman  Catholicism,  to  show  how 
strongly  it  must  lay  hold  of  human  nature,  when  it  can  stand, 
despite  its  many  contentions.  (2)  The  distinction  can  never 
be  made  so  complete  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  life  of 
each  individual  man.  To  say  that  some  men  are  good,  and 
others  are  bad,  is  not  true,  except  with  much  quaJitication 
and  explanation.  No  one  is  quite  good,  and  no  one  is 
wholly  bad.  The  distinction  is  not  between  black  and 
white,  but  between  the  innumerable  shades  that  lie  between. 
Moreover,  we  always  assume  that  a  man  can,  and  does,  pass 
from  a  worse  moral  state  to  a  better,  or  via  versa.  His 
better  statCj  in  comparison  with  his  worse,  is  good  ;  while,  in 
comparison  with  the  still  better  state  to  which  he  may  attain, 
it  is  bad.  We  cannot  get  Any  moral  distinctions  which  are 
fixed  and  unchangeable,  so  long  as  morality  is  necessarily  a 
growth.  (3)  The  distinction  between  an  adequate  and  an 
inadequate    idea   of  good    is   not    a  distinction   of  quantity 
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as  contrasted  with  one  of  quality.  It  15  not  a  distinction 
of  more  and  less,  as  compared  with  one  of  nature  or  essence. 
Spinoza  holds  that  the  quantitative  mode  of  thought  is 
an  imaginative  way  of  picturing  the  truth  in  any  case;  not 
the  expression  of  its  real  nature.  It  is,  at  best,  the  suggestion 
of  deeper  differences ;  and  unless  it  carries  us  on  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  or  qualities  of  the  thing,  it 
is  not  even  suggestive.  Thus,  while  he  contends  that  a  bad 
action,  in  order  to  become  a  good  one,  only  needs  to  be 
made  complete,  or  to  be  given  a  different  setting ;  he  also 
contends  that,  until  this  is  done,  the  difierence  between  the 
two  actions  is,  from  any  point  of  view,  intrinsic  and  essential. 
"  They  differ  In  nature  from  one  another."  From  the  point 
of  view  of  civic  usefulness  there  is  a  difference  of  nature 
between  the  child  and  the  man,  though  the  child  will  grow 
into  a  man.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  wants 
his  pencil  sharpened,  there  is  an  tssential  difference  between  a 
blunt  knife  and  the  same  knife  sharpened.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  hungry  man,  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  a  dinner  partly,  and  one  wholly,  cooked.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  difference  is.  from  one  point  of  view, 
simply  a  distinction  of  quantity  or  degree.  But,  while  it 
subsists,  it  is  an  all-important  distinction,  even  though  a  little 
»«i«  would  change  the  one  term  into  the  opposite.  In  the 
same  way,  vice  does  not  cease  to  differ  in  nature,  in  quality, 
in  essence,  from  virtue  ;  and  the  distinction  is  no  less  valid  or 
important ;  though  we  recognise— as  all  experience  forces  us 
to  do — that  more  enlightenment,  more  comfort  in  his  home, 
marc  objects  of  interest  and  of  ambition,  will  change  the 
idler  and  the  profligate  into  the  man  of  industry  and 
sobriety. 

This  at  least  is  Spinoza's  point  of  view.  All  men  can, 
he  holds,  be  made  good,  because  God  has  written  "the  idea 
of  himself"  so  deeply  on  their  hearts  that  they  can  never  get 
away  from  this,  his  saving  grace.  That  is  to  say,  they 
cannot  help  seeking  him  in  and  through  every  object  of 
desire ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  content  with  falsehood 
or  evil,  but  are  ever  striving  after  truth  and  happiness.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  moral  and  social  regeneration  is  possible, 
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namely,  because  God  is  already  working  in  men's  hearts 
through  all  their  folly,  their  wretchedness,  and  their  sin. 
Browning  at  the  close  of  Paracelsus  expresses  Spinoza's 
thought  in  some  beautiful  lines : 

In  my  own  heart,  love  had  not  been  made  wise 

To  trace  love's  faint  beginnings  in  mankind. 

To  know  even  hate  is  but  a  mask  of  love's, 

To  see  a  good  in  evil,  and  a  hope 

In  ill-success  ;  to  sympathise,  be  proud 

Of  their  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 

Struggles  for  truth,  their  poorest  fallacies. 

Their  prejudice,  and  fears,  and  cares,  and  doubts ; 

All  with  a  touch  of  nobleness,  despite 

Their  error,  upward  tending  all  though  weak. 

Like  plants  in  mines  which  never  saw  the  sun. 

But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  he  may  be, 

And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him ; 

All  this  I  knew  not,  and  1  failed. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  LUMEN NATURALE^  OR  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD  IN  MAN. 

In  a  previous  chapter  wc  saw  that  God  does  not  directly  or 
immediately  give  moral  laws  to  men.  For  moral  laws,  Jike 
political  laws,  are,  by  their  very  nature,  capable  of  being 
either  observed  or  violated.  A  moral  law.  or  a  civil  law, 
which  iannct  be  disobeyed  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
it  is  also  a  contradiction  in  terms  that  God  should  have 
imposed  a  law  on  man's  nature  which  that  nature  is  quite 
able  to  violate.  AlE  God's  laws  are  eternal  truths,  and  quite 
inviolable  by  the  object  or  being  on  which  they  are  imposed. 
As  we  saw,  the  laws  imposed  on  a  thing  or  being  by  God 
are  juBt  the  nature,  the  power,  or  distinctive  qualities  of  ttuit 
thing.  Hence,  a  man  would  only  violate  God's  law  for  him 
if  he  could  change  himself  into  something  else,  f^.  into  a 
horse,  or  a  piece  of  metal,  which  does  not  act  according  to 
the  laws  of  human  nature.      And  this  he  cannot  do. 

Yet  morality,  as  we  showed  in  the  last  chapter,  is  not  an 
accident  of  human  existence.  It  is.,  in  some  sense,  imbedded 
in  human  nature.  The  necessity  for  it,  and  for  religion — 
Spinoza  always  treats  Religio  and  Pielas  (morality)  as 
inseparable — fs  the  deepest  craving  in  man's  being.  Without 
this,  man  would  no  more  be,  than  he  would  be  without  the 
power  of  eating:,  or  without  the  power  of  thought  The 
necessity  of  being  a  moral  being  as  distinguished  from  a 
non-moral  one.  is  a  necessity  which  no  one  n:iakes,  but  one 
•which  he  finds. 

If,  then,  God  has  not  put  it  within  any  man's  power  to  be 
a  mora],  or  a  non-moral,  being  at  his  own  option  \  but  only 
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to  be,  as  a  moral  being,  good  or  bad  ;  why  does  Spinoza 
object  to  say  that  moral  laws  are  the  laws  which  God  has, 
like  a  king,  or  legislator,  or  judge,  laid  down  for  men's 
guidance,  and  to  which  he  has  annexed  certain  rewards  for 
the  obedient,  and  certain  penalties  for  the  disobedient?  He 
objects,  because  such  a  mode  of  speaking  confuses  two  dis- 
tinct ways  in  which  God  *'  gives  gifts  unto  men  "  ;  and  until 
we  understand  precisely  how  God  gives  man  moral  rules, 
and  impels  him  to  observe  them,  it  is  a  xzry  dangerous 
confusion  of  ideas,  fertile  in  itisoluble  problems,  and  harmful 
to  the  moral  life  itself.  When  we  do  understand  the  way 
in  which  God  realty  makes  men  good,  there  is  no  more 
objection  to  speaking  of  the  moral  laws  as  God's  commands, 
and  of  men  obeying  and  disobeying  them,  than  there  is  to 
the  use  of  any  other  popular  phrase,  such  as,  the  sun  is  not 
shining  to-day,  or,  this  pen  will  not  write,  when  we  under- 
stand the  facts  which  these  expressions  indicate.  But  until 
we  have  grasped  the  real  state  of  the  case,  such  popular 
statements  are  entirely  misleading,  if  taken  as  literal  and 
accurate  statements  of  truth,  taken,  it  should  be  added,  as 
they  were  never  meant  to  be  taken. 

In  what  way,  then,  does  man  become  moral,  and  in  what 
sense  is  morality  a  divine  gift?  In  the  same  way  as  man 
becomes  rational,  and  in  the  same  sense  as  Reason  or 
Thought  is  a  divine  gift  to  every  man,  though  (or,  shall  we 
say,  because)  it  imposes  upon  him  infinite  labour  and  pain  to 
understand  what  'spirit  he  is  of.'  Indeed,  morality  is  just 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  human  thought,  i.e.  God',*!  thought 
in  man,  necessarily  expresses  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  subject 
to  the  same  laws,  it  passes  through  the  same  succession  of 
stages,  it  defines  itself  in  the  same  gradual  way  in  a  more 
complete  life,  and  it  devises  instruments  more  delicate  and 
more  complex  as  its  task  grows  upon  it,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  human  thought  docs,  in  its  eflbrl  to  make  itself 
at  home  in  the  world.  For  morality  is  just  man  trying  to 
understand  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  how  they  can  get 
the  most  out  of  one  another.  And  moral  rules  are  sir'ply 
attempts  to  discover,  and  to  define,  the  footing  on  which  t  en 
will  live  together  in  the  greatest  harmony,  that  is,  the  footi.  % 
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on  which  each  will  most  feel  that  he    is  doing  the  best  for 
himself,  or  attaining  ihe  most  complete  life  open  to  him- 

Why  man  can,  nay  must,  undertake  this  task,  and  thus 
'  work  out  his  own  satvation,'  is  the  point  before  us  at 
present  Spinoza  6nds  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  man 
thinks.  And  to  think  is  to  have  ideas.  And  all  ideas  are 
true  in  the  sense  that  they  all  apply  to,  or  are  predicahle 
of,  reality  ;  none  are  illusory  or  unreal,  though  we  may  com- 
bine, or  separate,  them  in  ways  which,  owing  to  absence  of 
knowledge  in  us,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  necessi- 
tates. But  "  all  ideas  in  so  far  as  they  are  referred  to  God," 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  we  know  them,  or  give  them  a  definite 
place  in  the  real  world,  "are  true."  Their  falsity  is  the 
indefiniteness,  or  defect,  of  knowledge  which  allows  us  to 
think  them  anyhow  and  in  any  connection.  I  may  say  that 
I  know  what  a  soul  is,  and  that  I  also  know  what  a  square 
is  ;  but  if  I  say  that  I  also  know  what  a  'square  soul '  is,  I 
show,  by  my  freedom  of  putting  these  two  ideas  together  in 
this  way,  that  I  do  not  really  know  the  nature  of  either  of 
the  ideas  ;  if  1  did  I  could  not  thus  relate  them. 

Further,  to  have  a  true  idea  is  certitude.  To  know  is  to 
know  that  we  know.  We  can  no  more  ask  a  criterion  of 
truth,  than  we  can  ask  where  we  shall  find  the  end  of  space. 
Truth  is  its  own  criterion.  A  true  idea,  or  knowledge,  is 
self-evidencing.  To  doubt  of  any  idea  once  it  is  referred  to 
a  definite  place  in  the  universe  is  impossible.  Much  more,  to 
doubt  of  knowledge  itself  is  absurd.  Scepticism,  if  it  is  to 
be  consistent  with  itself,  must  be  mute.' 

Thus  man  has  not  only  a  true  idea,  i.e.  knows  something. 
He  also  has  an  idea  of  the  truth,  and  in  some  sense  knows 
everything,  nor  can  he  be  satisfied  till  this  outline  is  filled 
in.  Spinoza  believes  that  the  mind  is  all  that  it  can  know. 
Hence  a  single  idea,  once  grasped,  drags  the  whole  universe 
of  thought  alter  it.  This  indeed  is  a  necessity  of  the  case  ;  for 
no  idea,  he  holds,  is  true,  until  it  has  been  referred  to  God,  or 
has  taken  a  definite  place  and  setting  in  thought,  so  that  we 
cannot  think  it  in  any  connection  we  please,  but  musr  think 
it  through  its  own  peculiar  nature.      "If  any  one  says  that 

*  All  these  idcu  uc  iratlicd  out  in  the  Tract,  dr  /null.  BtHftuf, 
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Peter,  for  example,  exists ;  and  yet  does  not  kTiow  that 
Peter  exists  ;  that  thought  is,  relatively  to  him,  false,  or,  if 
you  prefer  the  phrase,  not  true ;  even  aiihough  Peter  does 
realty  exist.  Nor  is  the  assertion,  Peter  exists,  true^  except 
in  relation  to  him  who  knows  assuredly  that  Peter  does 
exist  "  {De  Iniell.  Emend."). 

To  know  one  thing  assuredly,  is  to  be  convinced  not  only 
of  a  truth,  but  of  the  truth.  For  nothing  can  either  be,  or 
be  conceived,  save  in  and  through  God,  who  is  the  truth,  the 
reality  within  which  all  partial  truths  fall.  Erdmann,  in  his 
account  of  Spinoza's  philosophy,  refers  to  a  specific  passage 
in  the  Short  Treatise  in  which  the  love  of  truth  is  identified 
with  the  love  of  God.  The  reference  is  misleading  in  its 
conscientious  accuracy.  Where  does  Spinoza  not  say,  and 
assume,  that  God  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth?  But 
where  does  he  say  that  the  love  of  God  is,  as  Erdmann 
contends,  the  love  of  truth  as  contrasted  with  the  love  of 
goodness  and  virtue?  "  If  Spinoza's  nature  was  purely 
speculative  to  an  extent  that  is  probably  unique,"  it  was 
only  speculative  in  the  sense  that  he  spared  no  pains  to 
know  the  truth  regarding  human  nature,  and  its  place  in 
the  cosmos,  to  the  end  that  he  might  reveal  wherein  man's 
happiness  and  goodness  consist.  And  it  was  only  because 
the  perfecting  of  the  intelligence  is  essential  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  most  practical  end,  that  is  to  say,  because  a 
man  cannot  love  the  good  unless  he  knows  it,  that  he  was 
interested  in  speculative  probiems  at  all. 

Thus  even  to  conceive  God  as  non-existent,  or  as  deceiv- 
ing us  with  merely  apparent  knowledge,  is  impossible.  To 
doubt  of  that  would  be  to  doubt  of  knowledge  itself  (in- 
cluding our  own  statement)  ;  for  all  knowledge,  however 
fragmentary  or  embryonic,  is  knowledge  of,  and  through, 
God.  One  true  idea,  or  judgment,  involves  the  "  concatena- 
tion and  connexion  "  of  all  other  ideas  within  this  im- 
manent unity.  That  Philosophers  have  not,  in  general, 
recognised  the  fact,  that  what  they  set  out  to  seek  and  to 
prove,  namely  the  existence  of  God,  was  already  present  in 
the  very  simplest  assertion  from  which  they  started,  Spinoza 
holds  to  be  the  cause  of  the  little  success  they  attained. 
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They  said,  Lo  !  here,  and  J-o !  there,  when  he  was  very 
'  nigh  them,  in  their  mouth  and  in  their  heart'  "  The 
divine  nature  they  should  have  set  in  the  forefront  of 
everything ;  because  it  is  first,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
nature.  Instead  of  this,  they  have  regarded  it  as  last  in  the 
order  of  knowledge  ;  and  have  put  in  the  forefront  of  aJl,  the 
things  which  are  called  objects  of  the  senses.  In  this  way 
it  has  come  about  that  while  they  were  studying  the  objects 
in  nature,  they  left  the  divine  nature  entirely  out  of  account; 
and  then,  when  they  afterwards  came  to  contemplate  the 
divine  nature,  there  was  nothing  less  fitted  to  afford  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  than  the  first  fictitious 
notions  on  which  they  had  built  up  a  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  And  thus  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  have 
everywhere  involved  themselves  in  contradictions"  (ll,  10, 
Schol.). 

The  recognition  that  God  is  the  beginning,  as  well  as  the 
end,  of  all  man's  thought  and  endeavour,  that  a  single  fact 
is  known  only  through  the  whole  universe,  and  that  the 
mind  which  has  one  true  idea  cannot  be  satisfied  short  of 
complete  knowledge, — this  is  the  atmosphere  of  Spinoza's 
thought.  The  practical  implications  of  it  he  brings  out  in  a 
passage  in  the  Trad.  TheoL-Pol.  (Ch,  4)  ; 

"  Afi  the  inteUigence  is  our  better  part,  it  is  ccrt&in  that,  if  we  would 
really  5cck  our  welfare,  wc  must  Iry,  above  all,  lo  raise  11  to  the  highest 
peTfection;  for  in  jts  perfection  our  highest  good  must  consist.  More- 
over, as  all  our  knowledge  and  the  certitude  which  truly  destroys  all 
doubt,  depends  solely  on  the  knowledge  of  Cod  ;  both  because,  apart  from 
God  nothing  tan  be  or  be  conceived,  and  also  because  everything  m^y 
be  doubted  by  us  so  long  as  we  have  not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
<Jod ;  it  follows  thai  our  highest  good  and  perfection  depends  solely  on 
the  knowledge  of  God.  Again,  as  nothing  can  either  be  or  be  conceived 
apart  from  God,  it  is  certain  that  everything  in  Nature  involves,  and 
expresses,  the  notion  of  God  in  proportion  to  its  essence  and  its  perfec- 
tion i  and  lhu&,  that  we  gain  a  greater ar.d  more  perfect  knowledge  of  God 
the  better  we  know  natural  objects."  "As  then,  the  love  of  God  is 
man's  highest  felicity  and  blessedness,  and  the  last  end  and  aim  of  all 
htiraan  actions,  n  follows  that  he  alone  observes  the  divine  law  who  \% 
oealous  to  [ove  Cod,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  nor  out  of  love  to  some 
other  thing,  such  as  pleasure,  fame,  etc.,  but  from  this  alone,  that  he 
Icnows  God,  or  knows  ihut  the  knowledge  and  lore  of  God  is  the  simmym 
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boHunt.  .  .  .  This,  the  idM  of  God  dictates  td  us,  oaQxeiy,  that  God  is 
our  sumntum  boitum,  or  that  the  Icnowledge  and  love  of  God  is  the  last 
end  to  which  all  aut  actions  should  be  directed"  {Hid.). 

Thus,  the  sum  and  highest  precept  of  this  d{vine  law  is, 
to  love  God  as  our  highest  good.  And  it  is  a  law  for,  or  the 
highest  happiness  of,  all  men  because  it  is  God's  idea  of  him- 
self which  is  inscribed  on,  or  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  our  thought  and  desire.  "The  divine  law  which 
renders  men  truly  blessed,  and  teaches  the  true  life,  is 
universal  for  all  men  ;  yea,  we  have  so  deduced  it  from 
human  tiature,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  innate  in,  and, 
so  to  speak,  inscribed  on,  the  human  mind"  {It>id.,  Ch.  5), 
That  is  to  say,  whoever  would  find  what  all  men  are  seeking, 
will  find  it  in  complete  measure  only  in  this ;  for  this  is  the 
nature  of  human  existence.  An  individual  life  may,  or  it 
may  not,  attain  to  such  a  supreme  satisfaction  ;  but,  at  least, 
it  cannot  find  it  anywhere  else  than  along  these  lines,  and  in 
such  a  disinterested  devotion  to  the  most  complete  object  of 
desire.  This  is.  again,  a  law  of  man's  nature,  or  the  condition 
of  its  exercising  its  powers  in  their  highest  perfection  and 
reach,  The  end  of  man's  striving  and  struggling  to  be,  to 
know,  to  get,  and  to  enjoy,  is  no  more  ivithin  his  own  option 
than  hfs  birth  was.  If  he  is  to  find  happiness  at  all,  he  niusi 
find  it  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  that  is  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  all  things  and  beings  through  God. 
Spinoza  does  not  aay,  does  not  indeed  believe,  that  all  men 
must,  or  do,  6nd  such  happiness.  This  would  in  fact  be  a 
contradiction.  You  cannot  make  men  biessed.  "  No  one 
can  be  compelled  by  force,  or  by  laws,  to  become  blessed  ; 
for  this,  there  is  required  good  moral  and  brotherly  counsel, 
good  education,  and  above  all,  the  fostering  of  one's  own  free 
judgment  "  {Theol.-Poi,  Ch.  7). 

Thus  what  God  has  done  for  man.  or  the  laws  which  he 
has  imposed  on  human  nature,  are  :  ( t )  the  impulse  of  each 
individual  nature  to  seek  its  own  good,  or  happiness,  so  far 
as  it  knows  it;  (2)  the  constant  dissatisfaction  with  anything 
short  of  complete  knowledge  of  truth,  and  complete  harmony 
and  perfection  of  life,  No  man  has  the  power  to  say,  I  will 
not  seek  what  seems  to  me  best,  or,  I  will  not  believe  what 
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seems  to  me  true.  And  no  man  has  the  power  to  say,  1  will 
be  happy  when,  ajid  how,  and  through  whatever  objects,  1 
choose.  Within  these  inviolable  limits  of  existence,  a  man 
may  know  the  truth,  or  the  good,  more  or  less,  he  may  be- 
come more  or  less  blessed,  he  may  lead  a  life  more  or  [ess 
useful  to  himself  and  his  fellows ;  but  he  cannot  say,  i  wilt 
believe  a  lie,  I  will  be  happy  amid  vice,  and  envy,  and 
ambition.  His  happiness  and  his  unhappiness  depend  on 
the  use  he  makes  of  the  powers  which  these  Maws  of  life' 
confer  upon  him  ;  that  is,  on  the  measure  in  which  he  recog- 
nises the  hmits,  and  necessary  conditions,  of  hts  exist- 
ence, limits  which,  when  they  are  recognisfcd,  become  his 
freedom  ;  and,  when  they  are  unrecognised,  constitute  his 
punishment. 

One  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  results  of  virtue  and 
of  vice  are  not  rewards  and  penalties  externally  attached  t» 
tiiem  by  human  laws,  or  even  by  God.  One  reason  why 
men  are  so  little  in  love  with  goodness  is,  that  they  suppose 
they  can  cheat  the  law  which  puts  a  premium  on  virtue  ;  and 
the  cleverness  needed  to  do  this,  either  in  the  case  of  a 
divine,  or  of  a  human,  law^  only  makes  success  more  admir- 
able Spinoza's  reply  to  this  is,  the  consequences  of  virtue 
and  of  vice  are  never  eluded.  These  are  not  penalties  and 
rewards  which  can,  by  any  human  device  or  cleverness,  be 
separated  from  the  deeds  themselves.  God  has  given  them 
a  firmer  grip  on  life  than  that  The  rewards  of  virtue  are 
virtue  itself.  The  penalties  of  evil  are  evil  itself.  This  is 
God's  judgment,  immanent,  eternal,  infallible,  following  in- 
evitably from  the  human  nature  he  has  made.  It  is  there- 
fore by  no  caprice  of  human,  or  divine,  legislation  that 
goodness  is  rewarded  with  blessing,  and  badness  with 
punishment,  It  is  the  very  nature  of  goodness  to  make  men 
blessed,  a.nd  of  evil  to  make  them  wretched.  To  change 
this  is  in  no  one's  power.  The  individual  will  cannot. 
Human  law  cannoL  Divine  law  cannot,  if  it  is  to  be  the 
law  for  men,  for  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  human 
nature.  What  human  laws  do,  therefore,  is  not  to  settle  that 
certain  actions  shall  be  called  good,  and  shall  have  certain 
sanctions  or  inducements  attached    to   them    to  make  men 
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choose  these  rather  than  the  opposite  actions;  but  simply  to 
recognise  that  a  certain  kind,  or  mode,  of  conduct  is  the  truth 
of  each  man's  life,  in  the  sense  that  each  man  will  make  the 
most  of  himself  only  in  this  way.  All  civil  rewards  and 
punishments  are  simply  the  discipline  by  which  men  are 
taught  that  this,  and  not  the  opposite,  mode  of  conduct  is 
the  "eternal  truth"  of  human  existence.  Human  law  no 
more  makes  or  creates  moral  distinctions,  and  the  happiness 
and  unhappiness  which  they  necessarily  produce,  or  constitute, 
than  it  makes  reason  or  religion.  It  is  the  child,  the  creation 
of  these,  not  their  source.  God  made  man  so  that  his  happi- 
ness was  in  his  own  hands,  if  only  he  would  recognise  the 
conditions  and  the  nature  of  that  happiness  itself 

This  involves  that,  at  every  stage  of  human  history,  man 
has  known  God  with  more  or  less  clearness  ;  and  has  under- 
stood with  more  or  less  adequacy  the  conditions  and  nature 
of  the  true  life.  At  no  time  did  God  leave  himself  without 
a  witness,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  some  gifted  soul  has 
in  every  age  had  a  vision  of  him.  but  also  in  the  sense  that 
this  prophetic  vision  has  been  simply  a  clearer  revelation  of 
that  consciousness  of  God,  which  was  already  struggling  in 
every  human  heart  to  which  the  prophet's  message  came. 
Religion  is  as  innate  and  ineradicable  as  thought.  For  we 
can  know  nothing  without  knowing  God  ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  anything  is  the  knowledge  of  God.  Hence,  Spinoza  holds 
that  we  go  far  astray  when  we  contrast  natural  knowledge 
with  divine  knowledge,  reason  with  revelation,  God's  justice 
with  man's.  For  how  do  we  exalt  one  of  God's  gifts  to  us 
by  disparaging  another?  Is  natural  knowledge,  the  power 
to  think  and  reason,  to  create  Eaws  and  social  institutions, 
not  God's  gift  to  man  ?  Is  this  not  revelation,  self-communi- 
cation of  power,  divine  power?  Or  are  these  merely/  ituntan 
endowments,  with  the  existence  and  development  of  which 
God  has  nothing  to  do  ?  Spinoza's  greatest  message  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  merely  human  as  contrasted  with  Divine, 
except  ignorance.  What  we  call  'natural  light.'  'Reason,' 
'  Thought,'  is  not  only  divine,  but  is  the  source  of  alt  religion, 
and  the  basis  on  which  all  other  forms  of  God's  revelation 
must  be  built.      This  is  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  man, 
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the  only  standard   we  have,  or  can  have,  for  judging   any 
message  to  be  God's  message. 

"  Those  ttitigs  which  wc  know  by  Natural  Light  depend  solely  on  the 
l(nowl«dg-e  of  Cod,  and  his  eiernal  decrees.  But  because  this  natural 
Itnowlcdge  is  common  to  all  ment  seeing  thai  it  depends  on  fundamental 
ideas  present  in  all  men,  ii  is  not  taken  much  account  of  by  Ihe  popular 
mind.  The  popular  consciousness  is  always  thirsting  aft'cr  rarities,  and 
things  foreign  to  its  own  nature,  and  despises  natural  gifts  ;  and  therefore 
when  it  speaks  of  prophetic  knowledge,  it  wishes  this  natural  knowledge 
cscluded.  Vet  this  can  be  called  divine  with  as  much  right  as  any  other 
knowledge  whatever  ;  seeing  that  it  is  Cod's  nature  in  so  far  as  wc 
participate  in  it.  and  God'«  decrees,  which  reveal  it  to  us.  Nor  does  it 
difTcT  fTom  that  kno\vlcdgc  which  all  call  divine,  except  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  of  less  compass,  and  that  the  laws  of  human  nature  considered  in  them- 
selves cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other.  But  in  respect  of  the  certitude 
which  natural  knowledge  involves,  and  in  respect  of  the  source  Irom 
which  it  is  derived  (viz.  Cod),  natural  knowledge  is  in  nowise  inferior  to 
prophetic"  (7';**o/.-/'W..Ch.  i). 

Not  only  is  it  not  itiferior;  it  is  the  only  faculty  we  have 
for  knowing  what  is  a  true  revelation  of  God,  and  what  is 
not  The  Prophets  were  inspired,  the  Evangelists  were 
inspired  ,  but  those  to  whom  they  spoke,  for  whom  they 
wrote,  who  handed  down  their  words,  were  not  inspired  in 
the  same  way.  Yet  tt  was  the  latter  who  had  to  decide  by 
the  best  light  God  had  given  them  who,  among  all  the 
Prophets  who  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
were  true  prophets,  and  who  '  spoke  lies  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  It  Was  the  latter  who  had  to  decide,  who  were 
preaching  a  true  gospel,  and  who  a  false  one.  And  they 
made  this  decision,  just  by  those  powers  of  discernment,  and 
moral  perception,  which  God  had  given  them.  Hence  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  power  of  reason  is  to  taint  a!!  religion  and 
revelation  at  its  source.  "  I  cannot  sufficiently  marvel,"  says 
Spinoza,  "  that  men  wish  to  subject  Reason,  our  greatest  gift, 
and  the  divine  light  in  us,  to  dead  letters,  which  might  even 
be  corrupted  by  human  wickedness ;  and  that  it  is  con- 
sidered no  crime  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Mind,  the  true 
record  {syngraphum)  of  God's  word,  and  to  hold  it  to  he 
corrupt,  blind,  and  ruined  ;  while  it  is  considered  the  greatest 
crime  to  think  such  things  about  the  letter  and  the  image  of 
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God's  word.  They  think  it  pious  to  put  no  faith  in  Reason, 
and  one's  own  judgment ;  but  impious  to  doubt  of  the  good- 
faith  of  those  who  have  handed  down  to  us  the  books  of 
Scripture.  This  surely  is  mere  foolishness,  and  not  piety " 
{Th€oI.-PcI..  Ch.  15). 

It  is,  therefore,  in  and  through  man's  Mind,  thought, 
reason,  that  he  is  either  religious  or  moral.  This  is  proved, 
positivL'ly,  by  the  fact  tliat  all  who  can  think  are  moral  and 
religious ;  and  negatively,  by  the  fact  that  they  aSone  are  so. 
Religion  is  a  function  or  power  of  human  nature  alone,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  revelation  of  God  which  takes  place  only  in 
and  through  man's  thought  or  consciousness.  It  aims  only 
at  and  determines  "  man's  welfare,  not  that  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole"  {Theol.-PoL,  Ch.  16).  Without  a  human  mind, 
there  would  be  no  such  phenomenon  as  religion  ;  for  God 
expresses,  or  reveals,  himself  in  this  form  in,  and  to,  no 
other  creature.  Even  the  highest  outpourings  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  Christ,  were  thoughts  which 
could  be  preached  to,  and  could  be  understood  by,  the 
common  people  who,  though  devoid  of  any  special  gift  of 
intellect  or  inspiration,  yet  'heard  them  gladly,'  as  things  to 
which  their  own  understandings  responded.  Indeed,  it  ts 
this  necessity  of  finding  the  warrant  of,  and  the  divine 
testimony  to,  the  truth  of  his  message,  in  the  common  mind 
of  man,  which  keeps  the  Prophet  sane,  and  prevents  his 
'divine  madness'  from  passing  into  that  religious  uniqueness 
which  is  real  madness.  His  message  is  not  an  ecstasy,  or  a 
transport,  private  and  personal  to  himself;  but  a  revelation 
to  him  of  that  'eternal  truth'  which  God  has  written,  as 
Spinoza  puts  it,  on  the  heart  of  every  man,  and  to  which 
therefore  the  hearts  of  all  will  answer,  if  it  be  presented  in  a 
form  of  words  which  they  can  grasp. 

Thus,  those  who  go  about  to  depreciate  man's  natural 
understanding,  and  its  power  to  judge  of  a  divine  revelation, 
are  diligently  sawing  the  branch  on  which  they  are  sitting. 
If  the  natural  understanding  cannot  know  God's  revelation. 
then  they  do  not,  and  their  hearers  cannot.  God,  happily, 
has  established  religion  so  hrmly  that  no  one  can  think  at  all 
without  seeking  after  him.      The  power  to  think,  to  under- 
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Stand,  to  discern  between  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  to 
recognise  our  good  and  our  bad,  is  the  very  meaning  and 
source  of  religion.  For  we  can  do  this  only  in  virtue  of  our 
possession  of  that  same  divine  power,  and  God-given  energy, 
'which  enables  us  to  make  the  highest  truths  of  religion  our 
own,  and  thereby  to  attain  the  only  certitude  of  which  any 
religious  revelation  admits.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
God's  revelation  to  us  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  use 
resolutely  that  very  power  of  discerning  truth  which  is  the 
essence  of  all  revelation.  God  never  does  give  any  revela- 
tion to  those  who  do  not  see  that  the  mind's  insatiable 
craving  for  knowledge,  its  questionings,  its  doubts,  its 
longings,  its  refusal  to  be  satisfied  with  half- knowledge,  or 
with  empty  phrases,  is  just  the  torment  of  a  soul  which 
nothing  but  God,  who  is  the  truth,  can  satisfy.  "  Not  only 
Reason  itself,  but  also  the  teachings  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  openly  proclaim,  that  the  eternal  word  and 
covenant  of  God,  and  the  true  Religion,  is  divinely  inscribed 
on  the  hearts  of  men,  that  is,  on  the  human  mind :  and  that 
this  is  the  true  record  isyngraphuni)  of  God,  which  he  has 
written  with  his  own  pen,  namely  by  the  idea  of  himself, 
and,  so  to  speak,  with  an  image  of  his  own  divinity" 
{Theol-Pol.,  Ch,   I2j. 

It  is  because  man  can  no  more  help  being  a.  religious 
being,  than  he  can  help  being  a  thinking  being,  that  his  one 
duty  in  life  is  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  Spinoza, 
however,  interprets  this  in  such  a  way  that  religion  is,  in  his 
view,  the  source  and  the  sanction  of  every  other  duty, 
intellectual  and  moral,  but  has  itself  no  existence  save  in 
and  through  these.  To  put  it  in  a  sentence,  man  has.  he 
holds,  no  duties  to  God  other  than  the  duties  he  has  to 
himself  and  to  other  men.  The  meaning  of  relEgion,  that  is 
of  the  consciousness  of  God,  is  just  the  consecration  of  the 
ties  that  bind  us  to  the  world  and  to  our  fellow-men  ;  the 
recognition  that  we  can  find  our  own  good  only  as  it  is  thus 
mediated  for  us ;  and  the  glad  consciousness  that  the  limits 
of  life  against  which.  In  our  ignorance,  we  rebelled  arc. 
when  understood,  the  conditions  of  our  happiness.  The 
consciousness,  or  the  idea,  of  God   is  the  source  of  every- 
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thing  that  a  man  can  know  about  himself  and  his  good. 
For 

"  it  is  solely  Irom  the  fact,  ihat  our  mind  contains  in  it&etf  as  its  object,  or 
idea,  the  nature  of  God,  and  shares  m  that  nature  ,-  that  it  bas  the  power 
of  foTtniDg  certain  notions,  which  explain  the  nature  of  chingii,  and  leach 
us  how  to  make  use  of  our  life.  Hence,  we  can  properly  maintatn,  that 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  conceived  as  we  have  just  described  it,  is  the  first 
cause  of  divine  revelation  ;  for  all  those  things  which  we  clearly  and 
distinctly  understand  a.re  dictated  to  us  by  the  idea  (as  just  shown),  and 
nature,  of  Cod,  not  in  words  it  is  true,  but  in  a  far  more  excellent  way, 
and  one  which  best  agrees  with  the  nature  of  tlie  mind ;  as  every  one 
who  tested  the  certitude  of  the  intelligence  has  undoubtedly  pereonally 
experienced"  (T/uol.^PoL,  Ch.  i). 

Thus,  what  Scripture  aims  at  is,  to  bring  out  Uie  truth  of 
human  nature,  and  to  make  men  conscious  of  those  relations 
in  which  their  happiness  is  really  to  be  found.  This  is  its 
sole  aim.  And  even  this  aim  confines  itself  to  making 
known  those  relations  which  moat  affect  man's  happiness. 
The  "  divine  natural  law,"  that  is  the  law  which  God  has 
made  "  CathoUc,"  or  universal,  by  making  evecy  human 
heart  respond  to  its  teaching  when  presented  in  a  form 
suitable  to  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  precept,  "  Love  God  with 
all  your  soul  and  your  neighbour  as  yourself."  He  who 
does  this  is  blessed,  whencesoever  his  knowledge  of  it  may 
have  been  derived  ;  since  this  life  is  blessedness.  For  this 
end,  it  is  not  even  essential  to  have  true  opinions  about  the 
course  of  nature,  or  God's  relation  to  nature,  or  about  God's 
nature  from  a  speculative  point  of  view.  Some  knowledge 
is  indeed  essential:  for  no  one  can  live  such  a  life  without 
believing  that  it  is  the  best  life  for  man  ;  and  he  who  believes 
this,  in  the  sense  of  living  this  life,  knows  God,  or  the  truth, 
in  the  highest  jxissible  way,  in  that  'intuitive'  way  which  is 
more  certain  than  any  mathematical  demonstration,  because 
it  involves  complete  union  of  the  mind  with  the  object  it 
knows. 

Religion,  however,  is  no  substitute  for  the  slow  labour  by 
which  we  attain  truths  of  science  and  of  philosophy.  It  is 
the  inspiration  of  these,  not  the  forestalling  of  them.  But 
Religion's  uJiie/  expression  is  in  morality,  because  it  is 
the   individual's  relations  to  other  men   which    most  affect 
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his  happiness.  Hence  the  highest  form  the  knowledge  of 
God  can  take  is  the  knowledge  of  him  as  the  source  of 
Justice  and  Charity,  or  the  knowledge  of  Justice  and  Love  as 
the  true  and  blessed  life  for  men.  This  is  the  one  end  which 
all  Scripture  has  in  view,  the  thread  of  continuity  and  divine 
purpose  in  all  its  books.  To  show  men  that  it  is  God's  will 
for  them  that  they  shall  live  by  righteousness,  and  perish  by 
iniquity;  that  Justice  has  a  divine  ri^'ht  to  rule;  that  Love 
alone  is  strong  and  eternal  ;  this  is  the  sum  of  all  relig^ion, 
the  primal  principle  out  of  which  all  other  virtues,  and  true 
development  of  faculty,  alone  can  come.  He  who  knows, 
a,nd  lives  this,  has  fulfilled  the  whole  law,  and  enjoys  blessed- 
ness, even  if  he  believes  that  God  sits  on  a  throne,  gets 
jealous  and  angry,  grieved  and  repentant,  that  he  made  the 
sun  to  give  man  li^ht,  and  the  darlcness  to  lull  him  to 
slumber.  These  mistaken  opinions  are  not  of  no  moment; 
but,  in  comparison  with  what  such  a  man  does  know  about 
God  as  the  source  of  all  that  makes  men  live  in  harmony, 
they  are  of  no  moment. 

Hence  he  alone  believes  in,  and  serves  God,  who  follows 
Justice  and  Charity  toward  men  ;  for  these  qualities  or 
attributes  are  the  highest  revelation  of  himself  which  God 
has  given  to  mad.  Nor  does  it  matter  much  in  what  precise 
way  men  receive  this  revelation,  whether  it  is  because  God  is 
himself  just  and  loving,  or  because  he  has  so  written  the 
need  of  Justice  and  Love  upon  the  nature  of  men,  that  they 
can  recognise  it  as  God's  will  or  law  for  their  happiness. 
For  it  is  equally  divine  and  binding  upon  them  in  either 
case.  All  that  Faith  requires  is  the  belief  that  it  is  God's 
decree  for  man  that  it  shall  ever.be  well  with  the  good,  and 
ill  with  the  bad. 

Religion  then,  or  the  divine  law,  is  summed  up  in  the  one 
principle,  that  there  exists  a  supreme  Being  who  loves 
Justice  and  Charity  ;  and  whom  all,  if  they  are  to  be  saved, 
are  bound  to  obey,  and  to  serve  by  the  practice  of  Justice 
and  Love  toward  their  neighbour.  From  this  principle  (see 
TheoL-PoL.  Ch.  14J  there  result  such  doctrines  as  these: 
(1)  That  there  exists  a  God,  or  supreme  Being,  supremely 
just  and  merciful,  or  the  exemplar  of  the  true  life.     (2)  That 
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there  is  no  other  object  worthy  of  the  same  absolute  de- 
votion. (3)  That  he  is  everywhere  present,  and  all  things 
are  open  to  him.  Without  this  men  would  doubt  of  the 
fairness  of  the  Justice  by  which  he  directs  all  things. 
(4)  That  he  has  supreme  right  ard  dominion  over  all  things  ; 
and  is  forced  to  action  by  nothing  external  to  himself.  (5) 
That  the  worship  of  God,  and  obedience  to  him,  consist 
solely  in  Justice  and  Charity,  or  in  Love  toward  one's 
neighbour  (6)  That  all  who  obey  God  by  following  this 
mode  of  life  alone  are  saved ;  while  those  who  live  under  the 
dominion  of  their  inclinations  are  lost.  (7)  That  God 
pardons  the  sins  of  those  who  repent. 

In  these  statements  Spinoza  recognises  that  there  is  some 
accommodation  to  popular  langu^e.  Rut  he  holds  that 
if  men  are  thereby  led  to  see  that  the  authority  and  right 
which  belong  to  Justice  and  Love  are  of  God,  and  through 
God  ;  that  is,  that  those  are  absolute  and  alone  worthy  of 
their  highest  devotion,  such  accommodation  of  language  is 
not  only  excusable,  but  God's  truth.  For,  as  he  points  out, 
men  have  not  been  made  so  that  they  can  all  be  wise  ;  that 
is,  can  be  scientists  or  philosophers,  but  they  have  been 
£0  made  that  they  all  can  be  made  obedient,  and  can  serve 
God  as  he  reveals  himself  in  Justice  and  in  Love,  By  what 
opinions,  through  what  language,  by  what  means,  men  are 
led  to  this  life  of  righteousness  matters  nothing.  That  they 
shall  be  led  to  live  it,  each  man  in  his  own  way.  and 
according  to  the  opinions,  foolish  or  wise,  which  each 
may  hold,  is  what  alone  matters ;  for  it  is  this  life  which 
Constitutes  their  supreme  blessedness.  That  is  to  say,  tl 
is  the  recognition  of  those  relations  toward  theif  fellow-men, 
in  which  God  has  placed  their  happiness,  as  God's  law  for 
them,  that  is  men's  bliss. 


Tapter' 

THE   SOCIAL  AND   THE   CIVIL   CONDITION. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  life  of 
a  human  being  is  necessarily  social.  It  cannot  b^in,  and  it 
cannot  continue,  save  on  this  Tooting.  But  '  social' is  not 
to  be  straightway  identified  with  '  civil,'  For  there  may  be 
a  condition  of  life  which  is  social  but  not  civil,  not  a  very 
happy,  or  secure,  or  permanent,  or  high  form  of  existence, 
but  still  a  form  of  human  existence  in  which  there  is  no 
State,  no  ordered  and  efiective  system  of  law.  no  redress  for 
injury,  and  no  punishment,  except  those  which  the  man 
himself,  and  those  who  sympathise  with  him,  can  command. 
Thus  the  State  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  sole,  form  in  which 
man's  social  nature  reveals  itself 

But  there  is  another  idea  which  runs  through  Spinoza^s 
whole  theory  of  Politics,  viz.  that  the  State,  great  and 
important  as  its  place  is  in  the  world,  is  not  the  end,  or 
highest  expression,  of  man's  social  nature,  any  more  than  it 
(5  the  first,  or  lowest,  expression  of  iL  Nay  further,  that 
instead  of  the  existence  of  the  State  bein^  a  proof,  that  man 
is  wholly  a  social  being,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  proof  of  the 
opposite.  If  men  were  naturally  social,  there  would  be  no 
State  ;  and  if  they  ever  became  completely  socialised,  there 
would  be  no  State  either.  In  the  one  case  it  would  never 
have  been  bom  ;  and  in  the  other,,  it  would  have  ceased  to 
be  needed.  For  what  is  a  State?  It  is  a  society  living 
under  laws.,  which  define,  and  maintain  against  aggression, 
certain  specific  rights  belonging  to  individuals  as  citizens,  or 
to  the  society  as  a  whole.     To  define  these,  without  main- 
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taining  and  enforcing  them,  is  to  abrogate  the  functions  of  a 
State.  To  make  a  law,  and  not  see  that  it  is  observed,  is 
worse  than  making  no  law  at  all.  But  a  law  is  not  a  la,w, 
unless  there  is  force  behind  it  in  the  form  of  penalty.  And 
penalty  is  the  ever-present  reminder,  that  some  men  will  not 
do  the  right  and  just  thing,  unless  there  is  some  such 
negative  inducement ;  and  perhaps  even  the  reminder,  that 
ito  man  can  be  absolutely  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  under 
all  conditions.  It  is  the  evidence  that  men  are  not  social  ; 
but  are  only  in  process  of  becoming  more  and  more  social  ; 
and  require,  therefore,  to  protect  themselves  against  them- 
sc!ves,  as  well  as  to  protect  themselves  against  others, 

"  If  men  had  been  50  con^itituted  by  Nature,  ihai  they  desired  rothioj^ 
save  Ihai  which  true  Reason  teaches  iliem,  a  society  would  assuredly 
need  no  laws;  U  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  teach  men  true  moral 
principles,  and  Ihey  would  spontaneously  tHUgm  ft  Uiifrali  animo  do 
that  which  is  fpr  Iheir  true  welfare"  {Theol.-l'ol.,  Ch.  5)-  It  15  ihe  fact 
that  men  have  not  been  &o  con^lituted  to  begin  with,  ihat  makes 
neceasary  a  iiiiciftits  jvhicli  \%  aJso  aa  Impcnum  or  a  CfvihU.  "Liw  is 
laid  down  only  foi  those  who  arc  dolicicni  in  Kcason.  and  in  the  teachings 
of  the  natural  vtttcIllKence,"  "The  faithful  need  no  law,"  And  "iJ 
huiTian  nature  h^iil  been  so  fashioned  thai  men  most  desired  that  which  is 
most  for  (heir  wclfaie,  no  devices  would  be  required  for  making  men  live 
in  harmony  and  nudtual  Itust ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that  hmnan  nature  has 
been  constituted  in  a  ^ery  diflprent  w.^y,  the  Stnte  should  necessarily  be 
so  arranged  that  all,  rulers  as  well  as  ruled,  may,  rtoirus  vole$u,  do  that 
which  the  ccmimoh  safety  requires"  {Ttiuf.  P$i,,  vi,  3). 

Spinoza's  point  is,  that  if  men  had  been  su  constituted 
that  such  a  direct  appeal  to  the  individual's  reason  as  the 
moral  teacher  makes,  or  to  his  con?*cience  as  tht;  preacher 
makes,  was  sufficient  to  produce  belief  in  right  and  just 
conduct  as  their  good,  then  the  Stale  with  its  laws,  sanctions, 
jjenaltics  would  never  have  come  into  existence,  or  could  not 
continue  in  existence ;  since  the  work  it  is  called  into 
existence  to  do  would  be  already  done.  Force  will  lose  the 
mora!  sanction  which  it  has  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  when 
morality  comes  to  its  own  in  men,  but  not  till  then.  For 
force  is  a  moral  instrument,  when  it  subserves  a  moral  end  ; 
and  this  it  does  do  as  wielded  by  the  organised  common  life. 
It   will  cease  to  be  a  moral  instrument,  onl>'  when  men  are 
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moral  without  it,  that  is,  when  they  will  the  good  because  it 
is  good,  and  not  because  some  extemal  penalty  has  been 
attached  to  the  willing  of  the  bad. 

The  end  of  the  State  is,  to  Spinoza,  to  make  men  free, 
that  is  to  say,  to  mal<e  them  live  according  to  Reason.  But 
the  State  can  do  this  only  by  laying  down  certain  courses  of 
conduct  and  enforcing  them.  The  individual  may  'consent 
to  the  law  that  it  is  good,'  that  is,  good  for  him  as  well  as 
for  others  ;  or  he  may  not.  In  either  case,  he  must  obey,  or 
submit  to  the  penalties  that  disobedience  brings.  For  the 
State  can  take  account  only  cf  outward  actions^  and  their 
conformity  or  non -conformity  to  the  type  of  action  which  it 
strives  to  make  universal.  Hence,  the  individual  who  is  not 
enlightened  enough,  that  is,  sufficiently  moral,  to  recognise 
the  goodness  of  the  end  for  which  the  law.  and  also  the 
State,  exists,  feels  the  law  a  yoke  or  burden  imposed  upon 
him,  not  for  his  own  good,  but  for  the  benefit  of  some  one 
else,  either  ruler  or  fellow -citi sen.  This  is  why  the  law  is 
regarded  as  a  taskmaster,  a  government  of  one'^  life  from 
without,  something  which  one  has  to  obey.  If  each  were 
moral  enough,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  rational  enough,  to 
recognise  that  the  law  and  the  State  were  simply  aiming  at 
making  him  do,  by  outward  inducements,  that  which,  if  he 
understood  his  own  happiness,  he  would  be  most  eager  to  do 
without  any  outward  inducement,  he  would  cease  to  speak  of 
obeying  the  law,  and  of  musf.  and  of  obligaliert  ;  and  he  would 
Speak,  instead,  of  liberty,  happiness,  and  the  love  of  man. 
But,  until  this  comes  about,  law  and  obligation  and  force 
must  keep  their  hold  over  him,  for  these  are  the  guardian  of 
the  better  life  for  all  except  those  who  love  the  law,  and 
keep  it  not  from  fear  of  Its  penalties,  but  from  devotion  to  its 
end.  For  those  who  have  not  reached  this  stage  of  lihcrtas 
animi.  of  which  after  all  the  Ubertas  d-vUis  is  but  a  fore- 
shadowing, the  State  and  the  law,  duty,  imperative,  obligation,' 
obedience,  are  the  moral  end.  As  yet,  they  cannot  see( 
beyond  this,  nor  will  the  good  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  in 
obeying  the  law  they  will  a  good  better  than  the  law  itself, 
though  the  full  reason  or  cause  of  their  obedience  Is  not  yet 
distinctly  known  to  them,       In  obeying  the  law,  and  even  in 
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being  made  to  obey  it,  they  participate  in  that  very  end  or 
good  for  which  all  laws  exist. 

'^By  a  law  is  cDrnmonly  meaiiL,  a  command  which  men  may  either 
carry  out  or  neglecl  ;  ^ince  a  law  re&tiaiDS  human  power  within  i.eitair 
limits,  narrower  than  those  lo  which  that  power  extends,  and  does  net 
command  anylhing  beyond  men's  powers.  Thus  a  more  precise  defiiH- 
tioD  of  a  law  would  be,  a  rule  of  conduct  which  a  man  prKcribea  '^ 
himself,  ot  to  others,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  end.  Bui  the  true  end  sf 
the  laws  is  generally  recogsiaedonlybya  few,  moat  men  being  little  ftt)cd 
to  discern  it,  and  guiding  their  lives  by  anything  bnt  Reason.  Hence 
legislators)  that  they  might  be  able  to  control  all  men  equally,  have  wisely 
laid  down  another  end  very  diflTcreni  from  that  which  follows  necessarily 
from  the  nature  of  the  laws.  That  is  lo  say,  they  promise  to  those  *bo 
observe  the  laws,  what  men  in  general  most  love,  and  threaten  those  who 
violate  the  laws  with  what  people  most  fear  In  ihis  way  they  hav^  tri«J 
to  control  the  populace,  as  far  as  they  could,  as  wc  do  a  horse  wiih  a 
bridle.  And  this  explains  why  a  law  has  come  lo  be  regarded,  in  the 
main,  as  a  rule  of  conduct  which  is  prescribed  to  men  ex  imprrio  atiorum. 
It  eAplains  also,  why  those  who  obey  the  laws  are  said  to  be  subjed  to 
law,  and  seem  to  be  servaniB  i^itrvirt).  And  in  truth,  he  who  gives  every 
man  his  own  because  he  feara  the  yoke,  does  act  e.T  ^Itriu^ imptrto,  and 
under  the  comptitsion  of  an  evil,  and  cannot  be  called  ju».  But  he  who. 
gives  every  man  his  own,  because  he  recogriiscs  the  true  end  of  the  Jaws, 
and  the  necessity  of  them,  acts  with  a  steadfast  spirit,  according  to  hi& 
own  decision,  and  not  according  (olhat  of  another-,  and  thus  he  is  rightly 
called  a  just  man "  {Thtol.-Fol.,  Ch.  4)- 

Thus  only  he  who  wills  the  right,  and  the  just,  Eiie  for 
itself  is  free  from  the  law.  while  those  who  do  not  will  this, 
the  end  of  all  law,  can  be  free  only  through  obeditnct  to  the 
law.  Yet  laws  arc  successful  in  propoilion  as  they  make 
themselves  useless,  by  so  training  men  to  do  the  g'ood  action, 
before  they  know  why  it  is  good,  that  they  will  Icam  to 
know  it  as  their  good,  and  to  do  it  out  of  love  of  it,  and  not 
becau&e  it  is  commanded. 

But  Spinoza's  contention  is,  that  no  one  does,  or  can,  will 
this  good  at  first  except  in  the  form  of  law  and  under  the 
constraint  of  law.  Man  is  not  an  animaJ  who  is  naturally 
moral  or  social  ;  but  a  being  who  has  had  to  fight,  and 
think,  his  way  step  by  step  by  slow,  and  painful,  and 
bloody,  stages  to  the  measure  of  morality  and  of  sociality 
which  he  has  attained.      His  morality  and  social  life  are  not 
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unnatural  ;  in  &.  true  sense  they  are  his  birthright  But  he 
must  purchase  this  birthright  at  a  great  price,  for  it  exists  at 
all  as,  and  only  in  the  measure  in  which,  he  thinks  and  will^ 
it-  God  gives  him  sociality  and  morality  only  in  this  form, 
and  under  these  conditions  ;  that  is  to  s^y,  his  morality  is  the 
measure  in  which  he  understands  himself,  and  the  nature  of 
his  welfare;  and  his  sociality  is  but  the  reflection  of  the 
decree  of  moral  perfection  he  has  attained.  We  may  express 
Spinoza's  thought  if  we  say.  that  a  completely  socialised 
existence  is  God's  law  or  will  for  man.  in  the  sense,  that  God 
has  so  made  him  that  this  alone  will  constitute  a  perfect 
happiness  for  any  one.  while  each  man  will  be  unhappy,  and 
incomplete,  in  the  measure  in  which  he  falls  short  of  this. 
But  it  is  not  God's  law  for  men  in  the  sense  that  they  are,  or 
can  be,  thus  truly  social  at  the  beginning.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  individual  or  community  to  say,  Go  to,  I  will 
henceforth  be  morally,  or  socially,  perfect.  For  such  a 
resolution  is  merely  verbal,  until  the  content,  or  real  nature, 
of  such  a  life  has  been  actually  thought  out  and  willed.  In 
this  sense,  *'  il  is  no  more  in  a  man's  power  to  have  a  sound 
mind,  tlian  to  havt,*  a  sound  body."  He  cannot  by  mere 
volition  think  truly,  know  the  good  and  desire  it,  for  thought 
which  has  not  gone  through  the  labour  of  grappling  with, 
and  making  its  own,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  truth  ;  and 
a  good  which  is  not  made  concrete  by  embodiment  in  social 
conditions  of  life,  has  no  real  worth  or  power.  A  healthy 
body  is  in  great  measure  within  our  reach,  if  we  will  use  the 
proper  means,  positive  and  negative,  which  conduce  to  health. 
And  a  sound  mind,  that  is,  a  mind  which  sees  the  good  and 
desires  it,  is  also  within  our  reach  in  the  measure  in  which 
wc  are  resolute  to  think  out,  and  to  will,  all  the  conditions  in 
ourselves  and  in  others  which  go  to  create,  and  to  sustain,  its 
resolutions.  But,  without  this  process,  and  the  observance  of 
These  conditions,  a  good  will  is  no  more  attainable  by  us 
than  a  good  condition  of  health. 

It  IS  because  a  State,  or  organised  social  life,  is  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  through  which  morality,  or  the  good  will, 
is  alone  attainable^  that  Spinoza  values  it.  It  is  to  him  the 
chief  moral  ^ency  in  the  world,  that,  without  which,  all  other 
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moral  efforts  would  be  ineffective  and  barren  of  resutt.  Yet 
it  is  not  itself  moral:  partly,  because  it  is.  from  first  to  last, 
relative  to  an  end  beyond  itself,  namely  the  production  of  a 
certain  type  of  character  in  those  who  constitute  it,  and  so, 
the  better  it  does  its  work,  the  more  can  it  be  dispensed  with  ; 
but  partly  also,  because  it  can  work  only  on,  and  through,i 
outward  actions,  (oy '"  stntfluitas  and  sinceritas  of  soul  are  not 
produced   in  men  by  t'w/'erii'  Itgum,  nor  by  public  authority," 

Hence  it  is  the  jjrowing  sense  of  a  mora!  and  social  nature 
which  brings  the  State  into  being :  but  it  is  the  immoral  and 
arti-social  tendencies  in  each  man  which  make  the  State 
necessary.  We  must  bear  in  mind  both  these  points  if  we 
are  to  understand  Spinoza's  treatment  of  the  Civil  Order. 

It  is  because  men  are  not  born  rational,  moral,  religious,  or 
social,  that  the  State  is  needed,  and  its  highest  end  is  to  make 
tliem  so.  All  that  they  are  bom  with,  is  the  power  of 
thinking,  with  more  or  less  adequacy,  the  conditions  of  their 
own  existence,  and  of  striving  after  the  best  they  do  know. 
From  this  fundamental  fact  our  enquiry  must  start.  The 
origin  of  the  State  must  be  sought  mt  in  tKe  developed 
Reason  of  mankind,  but  in  the  primary  emotions  by  which 
all  men,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  are  stirred.  A  Society  widi 
definite  and  recognised  ways  of  acting,  and  with  force  to 
make  these  observed,  is  a  necessity  ( i )  because  he  who  is  ruled 
by  his  passions  does  not  know  what  is  good  for  himself,  and 
just  as  little  what  is  good  for  others  ;  and  {2)  because,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  know  this,  he  is  necessarily  brought  intc  dis- 
harmony with  his  own  welfare,  and  into  collision  with  the 
desires  and  a.ctions  of  others. 


"All  Diefl  Ate  indeed  seeking  their  own  welfare,  but  by  na  means  xccotd- 
ing  to  the  dictate  of  &ound  Reason.     Indeed  for  the  most  part  ihcy  desire 
thin^^,  and  jud};c  ihcni  10  be  for  their  advantage,  solely  from  inclinatioct, 
and  uBdcr  ihe  ruling  itiflucnLc  of  emotions  which  take  no  account  of  the 
.  future  and  of  any  other  objects  of  desire.     Henee  no  todfloi  ean  suhsist 

\J  except  organised  as  an  imperium  and  based  on  force,  nor  conscqucnUy 

can  it  miunlnin  itself  withuut  laus  which  shall  control  and  restrain  the 
naturil  Incttoation  and  unbriilled  violence  of  men  "  ( Theot.-Foi.y  Cli.  $)- 
"Those  who  have  ha.d  experience  of  how  changeful  the  temper  of  the 
people  is,  are  slircst  in  despair.  Fur  the  populace  is  governed  not  by 
Reason,  but  only  by  thetf  etnotions.     It  is  he&dloflg  in  everythmg,  and  1* 
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very  easily  comipled  botli  by  avance  and  by  liuury.  Each  man  Chiiklu 
thnt  he  ^one  knows  everything,  and  wishes  all  thiags  to  be  arran^red 
according  to  his  mind.  Each  thinks  a  tiling  to  be  ju»t  or  unjiut,  lawful 
and  unlawful.  In  so  far  as  it  will,  in  his  judgment,  bring  him  gain  nr  loss. 
Ambiiipn  m^k^s  him  despite  his  equals,  and  docs  not  suffer  him  to  submit 
to  their  control.  Envy  of  the  praise  received  by  a,  belter  raan,  or  of 
afiolhers  good  fortune — fortune  never  bein^  ei^ujil — makes  httn  desire 
[bat  some  misfortune  befall  htm,  and  makc^  him  rejoice  in  it  when  tl 
aiHs"{Tfieol.-Pol..Ch,  17). 

Moreover,  as  there  is  nothing"  which  so  much  affects  a  man 
for  good  or  ill,  as  the  kind  of  relations  in  which  he  stands  to 
other  men,  those  who  are  thus  the  slave  of  their  passions 
necessarily  spend  most  unhappy  lives.  For  while  men's 
dangers  from  the  lower  animals  may  in  some  cases  be  great ; 
and  the  dangers  and  discomforts  due  to  the  physical  world 
may  always  make  prudence  and  forethought  of  the  highest 
importance;  yet,  neither  of  these,  nor  yet  both  of  them  in 
combination,  awaken  in  men  half  the  apprehension  which 
other  men  do.  Their  danger  from  this  side  is  far  more 
serious,  enduring,  and  subtle  than  it  ever  can  be  from  any 
Other,  Men,  moreover,  who  are  swayed  onlj-  by  their  passions 
(as  we  saw  in  Ch.  8}  necessarily  come  into  collision,  "  In  the 
state  of  Nature  men  are  one  another's  enemies  "  ;  for,  where 
there  is  no  standard  of  right, and  no  regulation  of  conduct,  there 
can  be  no  stable  ties  of  friendship  or  interest.  "  Men  arc  all 
the  more  to  be  feared  the  more  powerful  they  are,  and  the 
more  they  surpass  the  other  animals  in  cleverness  and  cunning. 
But  men  are  in  the  highest  degree  subject  to  emotions  of 
anger,  envy,  and  hatred-  Hence  they  are  by  nature  enemies. 
For  he  ts  my  greatest  enemy  whom  I  have  most  reason  to 
fear,  and  against  whom  I  have  to  be  most  on  my  guard  " 
{Tkeol-pQi,\\.  14). 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  status  naturalis,  white  it  is 
the  first  state  of  human  existence,  is  not  the  last  For  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  find  it  an  impossible  existence. 
"There  is  no  one  who  does  wish  to  live,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
securitj'  and  without  fear;  and  this  cannot  possibly  happen, 
so  long  as  each  man  is  allowed  to  do  whatever  he  pleases, 
and  so  long  as  no  more  right  is  conceded  to  Reason  than  to 
hatred  and  anger.      For  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  spend 
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hk  life  anxiously  amid  eiimity,  hatred,  anger,  and  guile.  And 
so  there  is  no  one  who  tloes  not  try  to  escape  them,  as  far  as 
possible"  {TktoL'PoL.  Ch.  i6}.  "In  the  itatus  nntumiis 
every  one  lives  as  he  Hsts,  but  in  great  peril  of  his  tife" 
( Tract.  Pot,  V.  2). 

This  means  that  every  man  necessarily  seeks  to  assert 
himself,  and  to  make  his  life  as  little  subservient  to  anotlier's 
will  as  he  can.  Each  seeks  to  be  his  own  master  {sui  juris), 
and  to  use  all  the  rest  as  the  instruments  of  his  purposes. 
Bnt  if  each  man's  security  depends  upon  himself  alone,  there 
is  no  security  at  all,  nothing  indeed  save  universal  fear  And 
■'each  is  the  less  his  own  master  the  more  cause  he  has  for 
fear."  On  this  basis  the  Jus  Naturae  of  the  individual, 
instead  of  bringing  him  to  his  happiness,  would  be  consumed 
in  fruitless  struggles  with  his  fellows.  "In  the  slafus  itafuralis 
each  man  is  his  own  master  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  guard 
against  oppression  by  another.  But  it  will  be  in  vain  for  a 
single  man  to  endeavour  to  protect  himself  E^ainst  all. 
Hence,  so  long  as  human  Natural  Right  is  determined  by 
the  power  of  each  man,  and  belongs  to  each,  so  long  will 
there  be  none  at  all.  It  will  exist,  rather  in  theory  than  in 
fact;  seeing  that  there  is  no  security  for  maintaining  it.  And 
it  is  certain  that  each  man  has  so  much  the  less  power,  and 
therefore  so  much  the  less  right,  the  greater  occasion  he  has 
for  fear"  {Tract.  PoU  ".  i  S)- 

Men  recognise  that  this  is  a  condition  of  life  in  which 
everybody  stands  to  lose.  They  recognise  it  all  the  more 
readily  that  there  arc  in  them,  from  the  first,  passions  and 
desires  which  link  them  with,  and  make  them  dependent  on, 
others.  At  no  time  is  a  "war  of  all  against  all"  possible 
for  men.  Spinoza  points  out  many  such  cravings  and  wants 
which  make  a  social  life  inevitable  for  man. 


"The  fear  of  solitude  i&  present  in  all  men  :  for  no  one  has.  in  a  state 
of  solitude,  the  powers  needful  for  his  defence,  and  for  procuring  the 
neircssaries  of  life.  Hence,  men  do  by  nature  desire  the  sfiUus  dvHis" 
{Tract.  Pel.,  VI.  i).  "  la  apiie  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  men,  diey  can 
hardly  endure  a  solitary  life.  For  this  reason,  the  definition  of  man  as 
social  animal  has  been  very  generally  accepted.  And  it  la  the  cas<^' 
ihat  from  the  coinmon  social  life  of  men  many  more  advantages  than 
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disadvAnta^-es  arise.  Let  Saiyrisis,  iherefore,  make  apoft  of  human 
ajfairs  as  much  as  they  will,  let  Theologians  denounce  ihcm,  and  let 
Melancholies  praise,  as  jnuch  as  ihey  please,  the  life  unculrufed  and  rude, 
and  let  them  despise  men  and  admire  the  brutes.  Yet  will  they  learn 
from  esperienct,  that  men  much  more  readily  procure  for  themselves  by 
mtiiual  help  those  things  of  whith  ihey  stand  in  need  ;  and  that  they 
cannot  escape  the  dangers  which  everywhere  threaten  them  ejfcept  by 
joining  their  forcc5"(lV.  35.  Scliol.).  ^^  SocUlas  is  of  the  hig-hesi  utility 
not  only  for  securing  one's  life  against  enemies,  but  also  for  making  the 
accomplishment  of  many  things  easier.  Indeed  it  is  in  the  highest 
degret:  necessar)*.  For  unless  men  are  willing  to  afford  one  another 
assistance,  both  the  skill  and  the  time  retjulrcd  for  supplying  their  needs, 
and  for  preserving  themselves,  would  be  wanting  to  them.  For  all  men 
are  not  equally  well  filled  for  everything ;  nor  would  any  man  be  sufficient 
to  himself  fot  seruring  those  things  of  which  even  a  man  in  solitude  has 
the  utmo^i  need.  The  strength  and  the  time  would,  1  say,  be  wanting  to 
any  one  man,  if  he  had  to  do  hi^  own  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  etc., 
and  all  the  manifold  things  which  the  sustenance  of  our  life  requircs- 
To  say  nothiag  at  present  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are  also 
supremely  necessary  for  the  perfeclion  of  human  nature,  and  its  happi- 
ness" (rA^fl/.-/*fl/.,  Ch.  s).  "  Men  would,  without  mutual  help,  necessarily 
spend  their  lives  in  the  utmost  wretchedness  and  without  the  development 
of  Reason "  {TkeoL-PoL^  Ch.  16).  "  Men  are  united  by  their  need  of  one 
aDother."  "A  man  in  the  Status  Neituraiis  cannot  guard  against 
oppression  by  another,  handicapped  as  he  os  by  daily  sleep,  often  by 
sickness,  or  by  inArmity  of  aoul,  and  at  last  by  old  age"  (Tract.  Pol., 
111.  II). 

Spinoza  also  gives  the  obverse  of  this  in  other  places  in 
which  he  points  out  the  positive  advantages  which  a  settled 
social  order  confers  upon  each  Individual. 

"Many,"  he  tells  u&  in  the  EfMa  <Part  4,  Append.,  §  i3X"from  too 
great  impatience  of  spirit,  and  out  of  a  false  leal  for  Religion,  hawe 
exchanged  the  socii^ty  of  men  fi^r  thai  of  the  brutes.  In  so  acting,  they 
behave  just  lilte  boys  and  youths,  who  cannot  palierttly  endure  the 
Scoldings  of  their  parents,  but  rush  to  enlist  as  soldiers.  Thus  they 
prefer  the  discomforts  of  war  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  despot,  to  the 
comforts  of  home  a^nd  the  adnionitio[\s  of  a  father:  and  they  will  endure 
any  imposition  however  onerous,  if  only  they  tan  he  revenged  on  their 
parents-"  "  If  two  men  agree  together,  and  untie  their  forces,  they  have 
together  more  power,  and  consequently  more  right  over  Nature,  than 
either  has  alone ;  and  the  more  mtii  there  are,  who  are  thus  united  by 
their  need  of  one  another,  the  more  tight  will  they  have  as  one  body" 
[Tract.  Pci.^U.  13)-  "  For  living  with  security,  and  10  the  best  advantage 
[o/time\  men  have  had  necessarily  to  unite  together."    The/«J  Naittrae, 
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which  is  characteristic  of  the  human  race,  can  scarcely  be  conceived, 
except  where  men  hve  luidet-  common  civil  Iawi>,  and  are  able  tea  vindicate 
for  themselves  ihc  terriloiy  which  they  inhabil  and  cultivate,  and  have  ihe 
pow£T  to  protect  themset^'e-';,  to  lepel  all  aggression,  And  to  live  after  \\\v 
common  judgment  of  all.  For  the  more  men  there  are,  who  thus  unite 
into  one  body,  nhe  more  fight  do  they  all  have  as  a  whole.  Aitd  if  it  was 
on  this  ground,  \\u  thai  men  in  Ibc  slaius  natiiraiij  can  hardly  be  sta 
/urfj,ihat  ihe  Scholastics  ^poke  of  man  as  a  sfda!  animaJ,  1  see  no 
reason  for  taking  exreplion  to  their  phrase"  ( Tract.  Pol.,  II.  15). 

Further,  it  can  be  shown,  and  experience  itself  teaches 
men  more  and  more,  that  the  strongest  man,  the  man,  that  is 
to  say,  who  is  most  his  own  master,  is  always  the  man  who 
is  most  niled  by  Reason.  For  "  human  power,  and  therefore 
right,  consists  mainly,  not  in  physical  strengtli,  but  in  a  spirit 
dauntless  and  high  endowed."  So  that,  even  in  a  state  of 
Nature,  that  man  "  is  the  most  powerful,  and  most  a  law  to| 
himself,  who  is  most  giJtded  by  Reason."  This  is  so,  both 
because,  such  a  man  can  get  others  to  unite  with  him  much 
more  readily  than  can  a  man  who  is  governed  by  a  ruling 
passion  ;  and  also,  because  such  a  man  knows  better  what 
he  wants,  and  understands  more  clearly  how  to  attain  and  to 
maintain  it.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  of  much  more 
advantage  to  men  to  Live  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
sure  dictates  of  our  Reason.  For  Reason  has  regard  only  to 
the  true  welfare  of  men"  {Tkeol.  Pot,  Ch.  163.  Hence,  if 
men  understood  what  was  really  for  their  advantage,  they 
would  always  act  according  to  the  guidance  of  Reason,  and 
would  maintain  those  conditions  of  harmonious  life,  which 
man's  rational  nature  dictates  to  him  as  best  for  a!!.  But 
this  is  'too  good  to  be  true,'  at  this  stage  of  life,  "  If  all 
men  could  be  readily  guided  by  Reason  alone,  and  could 
appreciate  the  supreme  utiliias  et  neifssitas  of  the  Stat^ 
there  would  be  no  one  who  would  not  utterly  detest  guile;' 
and  all  would  sacredly  observe  every  promise  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  out  of  a  desire  for  this  supreme  good,  viz.  the 
preservation  of  the  State ;  and  above  atl,  every  one  would 
act  with  loyalty,  that  loyalty  which  is  the  State's  best 
defence.  But  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  men  can,  at  all 
times,  be  easily  led  by  the  g\iidance  of  Reason  alone ;  since 
^eh  man  is  carried  away  by  his  own  desire,  and  the  Mind  is 
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very  often  so  filled  with  avarice,  ambition,  anger,  envy,  etc., 
that  Reason  finds  no  place"  {Theol.^PoL,  Ch.  i6).  '-  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  individual  man  always  to  make  use  of 
Reason  and  to  be  at  the  highest  point  of  human  freedom  " 
(  Tract.  FoL,  II,  8).  That  is  to  say,  no  man  can  trust  his  own 
thought  always  to  be,  to  know,  and  to  do  the  best  under  all 
conditions.  His  wisdom  is  often  lamentably  at  fault.  He 
is  carried  away  in  a  moment  of  anger  to  say,  or  do,  what  the 
tears  and  the  pain  of  a  life-time  will  not  atone  for.  He 
cannot  trust  himself  to  be  always  alert,  quick-witted,  far- 
seeing,  steadfast,  patient,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
He  cannot  think  so  well,  act  so  well,  or  be  so  ''  good,'  when 
he  is  tired,  sleepy,  sick,  vexed,  hungry,  etc.  The  recognition 
of  these  plain  fact<>  and  conditions  of  human  life,  and  thought, 
and  will,  Spinoza  is  always  insisting  on.  And  this  is  what 
he  meani;  when  he  says  that  the  individual  man  (annot,  just 
because  of  these  very  weaknesses  in  him,  because  of  the 
necessary  ebb  and  flow  of  his  energies,  as  well  as  because  of 
his  necessarily  defective  knowledge  at  any  sta^e  of  his 
existence,  always  hope  to  act  rationally,  or  to  do  the  '  best ' 
for  himself,  or  (what  is  equivalent)  to  be  U\i\y  free. 

But  man's  prerogative,  and  the  source  of  all  his  strength, 
is,  that  he  can  know  his  weakness ;  and  by  knowing  it,  can 
provide  against  it  and  its  consequences  ;  and  can  even  turn 
his  weakness  and  the  limitation  uf  his  powers  into  the 
strongest  force  in  the  world.  Spinoza  had  already  proved 
that  to  be  true  of  man  which  Wordsworth  says  of  the  '  Happy 
Warrior,' 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
.\nd  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain  ; 
In  fiice  of  Lhcac  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower  : 
Controls  them  and  aubduea,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  ilieir  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives. 

That  is  to  say,  a  man  cannot  be  always  awake  ;  and  he  can- 
not be  so  active,  and  provident  for  his  safety  and  sustenance, 
when  asleep,  as  he  is  when  awake  ;  and  he  cannot  be  so  far- 
seeing  when  he  has  little  experience  of  men   and  things  as 
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when  he  has  much  ;  and  he  cannot  be  always  young,  or 
equalJy  placid,  or  strong  of  purpose,  or  free  from  fear  and 
enmity.  But  he  can  kfiow  these  facts.  He  can  recognise 
the  nature  of  his  existence,  and  the  conditions  which  these 
■  lines  of  weakness '  impose  upon  him.  If  he  cannot  himself 
be  always  awake,  or  young,  or  provident ;  he  can  think  this, 
and  devise  the  requisite  means  for  guarding  against  its 
re'sults.  He  can  make  it  some  one's  interest  to  keep  awake, 
and  look  to  his  safety,  while  he  himself  is  asleep.  He  can 
form  ties  of  common  friendship,  kindness,  sympathy,  and  love 
which  will  ensure  him  against  the  worst  dangers  to  which  his 
own  sickness,  ignorance,  inconstancy,  or  quick  temper  expose 
him.  If  he  cannot  do  all  the  "hundred  and  one'  things 
needful  for  his  own  subsistence  and  comfort,  he  can,  in  virtue 
of  his  consciousness  of  this  personal  inability,  provide  against 
his  own  'insufficiency  to  himself  by  making  it  somebody's 
interest  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needs.  And  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  make  it  anybody's  interest  to  furnish  him 
with  what  he  need,s,  unle5.s  the  interest  is  made  mutual 
in  some  form,  is  simpl>-  one  of  the  'necessary  conditions' 
of  a  human  existence  at  any  stage.  Men  may  under- 
stand this  condition  with  more,  or  with  less,  adequacy  and 
truth  ;  but  it  is  always  present.  It  is  one  of  the  elements 
in  human  welfare  which  cannot  be  thought  away,  or  left  out 
of  account. 

Thus  man's  power  to  think  the  conditions  of  his  own 
existence  is  the  explanation  of  all  .social  relations.  However 
far  back  we  gO  in  human  history,  and  however  animal  the 
need  which  craves  for  satisfaction  in  the  individual,  we  are 
still  encompassed  by  thought  Every  human  desire  is  a 
desire  for  the  good,  or  advantage,  which  the  individual's  own 
judgment  regards  as  the  best  at  the  moment.  But  the  judg- 
ment of  the  moment  is  no  less  a  judgment  on  the  man's 
welfare  as  a  whole.  We  aUva>-5  know  that  we  want,  and 
shall  want  in  the  future  a  great  many  things  which  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for,  to  work  for,  to  plan  and  devise  the  proper 
instruments  and  conditions  through  which  alone  what  we 
want  can  be  gained  and  kept,  Thi.*  law  of  life,  that  man's 
thought  *  besets  him  behind  and  before,'  is  no  less  true  in 
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the  simplest  and  rudest  condition  in  which  human  beings  can 
exist,  than  it  is  in  a  highly-developed  civil  community  ;  for 
these  two  are  just  different  stages  of  thought,  the  leas  adequate 
necessarily  becoming  more  adequate,  the  narrow  and  limited 
conception  of  human  welfare  necessarily  evolving  into  a  more 
^<K>mplete  one.  This  power  of  thinking,  or  judging,  the  State 
Joes  not  make.  On  the  contrary,  the  State  is  called  into 
2ing  by  it,  to  serve  it,  to  support  it,  to  be  the  instrument  of 
its  development,  and  the  agent  of  its  purposes.  The  Civil 
Order  is  indeed  the  instrument  among  instruments,  without 
which,  and  apart  from  which,  nothing  in  thought  or  action  or 
endeavour  would  have  stability,  power,  or  binding  force  ;  but 
yet  it  is  not  self-created.  Its  origin  is  no  more  mysterious 
than  the  origin  of  tools,  or  of  speech,  or  any  of  the  other 
fundamental  forms  in  which  thought  has  found,  or  has  made^ 
a  vehicle  for  its  own  further  development. 

Spinoza  always  maintains  that  the  Civil  Order  is  the 
creation,  the  conscious  and  deliberate  creation,  of  man's 
thought  and  endeavour  It  came  into  being  because  men 
recognised  that  each  of  them  would  gain  far  more  than  he 
would  lose  by  having  settled  customs,  laws,  modes  of  con- 
duct, and  forms  of  rule  which  would  be  equally  binding  on 
all.  There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  statements  in 
the  Tract.  TheoL-Pol.  on  this  point  and  those  in  the  Tract. 
PcL  In  the  former,  the  place  of  Reason,  and  the  idea  of  a 
definite  and  deliberate  agreement,  or  covenant  (after  the 
pattern  of  the  Hebrew  covenant),  are  much  more  prominent; 
while  \n  the  latter,  the  idea  of  a  deliberate  agreement 
practically  disappears,  and  it  is  recognised  that  it  is  some 
common  emotion,  rather  than  Reason  itself,  which  first 
leads  men  to  unite  their  forces.  "  Because  men,  as  we 
have  said,  are  led  more  by  Emotion  than  by  Reason,  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  by  the  leading  of  Reason,  but  from 
some  g^eneral  emotion,  that  a  people  naturally  agrees,  and 
consents  to  be  led.  so  to  speak,  by  one  mind.  viz.  either 
from  a  common  hope,  or  fear,  or  the  desire  of  avenging 
sorne  common  loss"  {Tract.  Pel.,  VI.  i).  This  marks  a 
natural  development  of  Spinoza's  thought  in  two  directions 
which  deserve  mention. 
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(i)  He  recognises  that  there  are  other  States  than  free 
States  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  right  of  rule  cannot  depend 
on  a  prior  consent,  or  covenant,  on  the  part  of  each 
individual.  ]n  the  Political  Treatia  {v.  6)  he  points  out 
that  the  State  which  he  is  analysmg  is  a  free  State,  and  not 
one  which  is  constituted  by  right  of  war.  "  For  a  free 
people  is  led  more  by  hope  than  by  fear,  a  conquered  one 
more  by  fear  than  by  hope.  The  one  seeks  to  make  the 
most  of  life,  the  other  only  to  avoid  death.  The  one,  I  say, 
tries  to  further  its  own  interest  ;  the  other  is  compelled  to 
further  that  of  the  victor.  For  this  reason  we  call  the  one 
ensIavcd^  the  other  free.  Hence  the  end  of  that  political 
sovereignty  which  is  gained  by  right  of  war  is  dominion 
{dominari),  and  to  have  slaves  rather  than  subjects,  And 
although  between  the  political  order  fashioned  by  a  free 
people  and  one  obtained  by  right  of  war  there  is  no  essential 
difference,  if  we  take  account  only  of  the  right  of  each  in 
general,  yet  their  end,  and  also  the  means  needful  for  main- 
taining each  of  them,  are  quite  different."  In  other  words, 
the  general  right  which  resides  in  the  State  as  a  whole  is 
quite  unaffected  whether  the  governed  have  freely  and 
deliberately  given  their  consent  to  it  or  not.  The  kind  of 
life  which  the  State  enjoys,  or  the  end  which  it  achieves, 
will  indeed  differ  widely  in  the  case  of  a  free,  self-governed 
nation,  from  that  which  is  possible  for  a  conquered  one ;  and 
so  also  will  the  means,  or  the  motives,  by  which  the 
obedience  of  the  subjects  in  each  case  is  secured.  But  the 
right  of  the  ruler  to  command,  and  the  duty  of  the  subject 
to  obey,  or  submit  to  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  is  equally 
valid  whether  the  State  rest  on  force  or  on  free  consent. 
This  right  is  the  inherent  virtue  of  any  and  every  State, 
whatever  the  basis  en  which  it  stands. 

This  conclusion  is  but  the  logical  consequence  of  Spinoza's 
leading  principle,  that  right  equals  power.  If  a  State,  or 
ruler,  has  the  power  to  issue  commands,  and  to  make  them 
observed,  it  has  the  right,  nay  the  duty,  so  to  act.  We 
shall  afterwards  see  that  this  principle  is  neither  so  immoral 
nor  so  politically  dangerous  as  it  appears  to  be.  But  the 
fKJint  here  is,  that  kow  a  State  has  come  into  being  matters 
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nothing  so  Tar  as  its  right  to  command  is  concerned.  If  it 
gives  security,  peace,  and  settled  order,  it  is  equally  entitled 
to  demand  obedience,  whether  it  rest  on  conquest  or  on 
popular  vote  and  agreement.  When  the  Roman  State 
ruthlessly  crushed  the  little  self-governing  communities  with 
which  it  came  Into  contact,  it  was  no  less  entitled  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  laws  than  if  these  laws  had  been  the 
expression  of  the  conquered  people's  own  express  agree- 
ment, 

Spinoza  puts  this  otherwise  when  he  says  that  a  State's 
right,  while  it  is  the  sum  of  all  the  natural  powers  of  the 
individuals  within  it,  may  come  into  existence,  either  by  a 
iacit,  or  by  an  express,  compact,  "  The  transfer  of  the  Jus 
Naiunile  from  the  individual  to  the  community  may  be 
spontaneous,  or  under  the  compulsion  of  force."  "  All  men 
must  have  agreed  expressly,  or  tacitly,  to  obey  in  every- 
thing ;  seeing  that  they  have  transferred  all  their  power, 
that  is,  all  their  right  of  self-defence,  to  Society.  For  if  they 
had  wanted  to  reserve  anything,  they  would,  at  the  same 
time,  have  had  to  take  measures  to  maintain  what  they  did 
reserve.  But  this  they  have  not  done,  nor  could  they  have 
done  It  without  producing  a  dual  authority  within  the  State; 
and  to  do  this,  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  State. 
Hence  they  have  submitted  absolutely  to  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  power.  And  they  have  thus  submitted,  both 
under  the  compulsion  of  necessity  and  at  the  prompting  of 
Reason"  {Theol.-Pol.,  Ch.  i6> 

In  other  words,  Spinoza  holds  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
live  outside  of  a  settled  society  or  Slate,  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  thinks  it  is  better  for  him,  or  more 
for  his  interest.  But  if  he  elect  to  do  this,  he  has  no 
right  to  complain  of  any  aggression,  wrong,  injury,  theft,  etc., 
committed  against  him  ;  for  the  man  who  doe5  not  live 
subject  to  law  has  no  right  to  the  protection  and  redress  it 
aflbrds.  He  cannot  be  injured,  for  where  there  is  no  law 
there  cannot  be  injury.  Nobody  does  him  wrong  if  there  is 
for  him  no  recognised  and  enforced  right.  Nobody  can  steal 
from  him  who  recognises  no  property  protected  by  social 
sanctions.     He  may  Uve  free  from  the  State,  if  he  ia  content 
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with  this  helpless  freedom.  But  he  cannot  go  his  own  way 
if  he  would.  For  the  State  is  bound  by  the  essential  con- 
dition of  its  own  existence  to  treat  ever>'  One  who  does  not 
recognise  its  laws  as  an  enemy.  Its  duty  to  its  own  citizens 
necessitates  this.  It  has  to  defend  their  persons  and  their 
property,  to  be  watchful  for  their  interests,  to  anticipate  and 
frustrate  all  violence  that  may  be  used  against  thera.  And 
it  must  therefore  treat  every  man  who  lives  in  it  without 
being  of  it,  as  its  enemy,  the  thing  against  which  it  is  its 
duty  to  guard.  This  does  not  involve  any  personal  dislike 
or  enmity  ;  it  is  simply  the  natural  consequence  of  the  want! 
of  a  common  law.  "  An  enemy  is  any  one  who  lives  apart 
from  the  Slate  in  such  a  way  that  he  recognises  the  authority 
of  the  State  neither  as  a  subject  nor  as  an  ally.  For  it  is 
not  hatred,  but  jus,  which  makes  a  man  the  State's  enemy. 
And  the  right  of  the  State  over  him  who  does  not  recognise 
its  rule  by  any  kind  of  compact,  is  the  same  as  it  Is  over 
him  who  has  injured  it.  It  may  lawfully  compel  him  In 
any  way  open  to  it,  either  to  become  subject  to  it,  or  to  form 
an  alliance  with  it"  {Tkecl.-Pol,  Ch.  i  6). 

In  this  way,  it  is  clear  that  the  State  is  a  necessity  of 
man's  existence,  simply  because  it  affords  a  stronger,  more 
advantageous,  more  secure  life  for  every  one.  It  makes  a 
non-civil  condition  impossible  by  giving  men  a  richer  and 
freer  existence  than  would  be  open  to  them  in  such  a  non- 
CLvil  state.  It  accomplishes  what  every  man  wants,  and 
succeeds  where  eich  man  unaided  would  fait.  Its  necessity 
simply  is,  that  no  man  can  understand  his  own  welfare 
without  judging  that  a  civil  order  of  life  is  the  primary 
condition  of  all  other  achievement,  whether  material,  intel- 
lectual, or  social.  Hence,  man  everywhere  has  discovered  or 
invented  the  State,  just  because  man  everywhere  can  think 
out  the  conditions  under  which  a  greater  degree  of  peace  and 
happiness  would  be  attainable  by  him.  "  All  men,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilised,  are  everywhere  united  by  social  ties, 
and  form  some  sort  of  status  civilis "  ( Trait.  Pol,,  I,  7 ), 
"  Men  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in  a  State,"  "  Men 
have  been  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  live  without  some 
sort  of  common  law."     "  Men  do  by  nature  desire  the  status 
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dvilis.  nor  is  it  possible  for  them  ever  entirely  to  dissolve  it. 
Hence  although  discords  and  seditions  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  State ;  yet  these  never  lead  the  citizens  to 
dissolve  the  State,  a  fate  which  frequently  overtakes  every 
other  form  of  association,  Al!  that  men  ever  do  is,  to 
change  it  from  one  form  of  State  Into  another— supposing, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  strife  cannot  be  settled  without  such 
a  change  of  form  "  { Tract.  Pol.,  VI.  1-2). 

Thus  the  State  is  a  social  compact,  but  one  of  a  quite 
peculiar  nature.  For  this  compact  is  the  condition  of  all 
other  compacts,  and  does  not  derive  its  character  from  them. 
It  may  be  tacit,  as  well  as  express.  It  may  be  based  on 
force,  and  conquest,  as  well  as  on  free  consent.  U  is 
absolute  in  its  terms,  and  indissoluble  even  by  those  who  are 
parties  to  it.  Such  a  compact  is  not  the  basis  or  beginning 
of  the  State,  but  the  nature  or  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
State,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

(2)  One  other  point  should  be  noted  here,  before  we  pass 
from  this  question,  viz.  that  Spinoza  holds  that  the  relations 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  in  a  State  are  not  deter- 
mined by  any  written  or  verbal  agreement  or  bargain,  but 
by  their  own  intrinsic  or  essential  nature.  He  believes  that 
no  king  or  ruler  ever  is  elected  without  some  stipulations  or 
conditions,  whereby  he  agrees  to  rule  in  accordance  with 
certain  laws,  or  customs,  or  for  some  particular  end  {e.g.  the 
waging  of  a  certain  war).  Yet  he  contends,  that  these  con- 
ditions and  stipulations  are  not  absolutely  binding  Upon,  Or 
valid  for,  the  ruler  under  all  circumstances  ;  for  cases  may 
arise,  in  which  it  is  not  only  lawful  for  him  to  transgress 
them,  but  in  which  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do.  That  is  to  say, 
the  unity,  strength,  and  security  of  the  State  may  require  the 
breaking  of  this  very  agreement  and  the  violation  of  its 
terms  in  certain  cases.  And  the  security  of  the  State  is  the 
end.  the  soul,  of  all  other  compacts.  Spinoza's  point  is, 
therefore,  that  the  -verbal,  or  written,  agreement  between 
rulers  and  subjects  is  not  the  real  '  social  compact,'  but  only 
a  more  or  less  adequate  image  of  it.  The  Stale  is  the  social 
compact  ;  and  whatever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ruler,  is  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  State, 
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that  it  is  right  for  him  to  do,  whether  it  is  '  in  the  bond '  or 
not.  In  doing  this,  he  is  simply  doing  his  duty,  or  doing 
what  the  people  really  placed  him  in  power  for,  though  they 
were  not  able  to  anticipate,  and  provide  for,  special  necessities 
of  State,  and  gave  him  instructions  which  would,  if  he 
followed  the  letter  of  them,  prevent  him  fulfilling  his  proper 
function. 

"The  terms  of  ihe  cootract,  or  the  conditions  on  which  the  people 
transfer  their  right  to  a  single  Council  or  man,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  violated,  when  the  conimon  safely  requires  that  they  should  be 
broken.  And  the  right  10  ju'dge  regarding  thia,  vif.  wh«ltier  the  common 
safety  does  require  this,  lielongs  lo  no  private  aticen,  but  only  to  him  in 
whose  hands  the  supicmc  power  i%  placed,  Therefore  only  die  luiin^ 
power  can,  consistentSy  with  civit  law,  be  the  interpreter  of  these 
conditions.  No  private  person  can  lawfully  vindicate  them.  Hchce  they 
are  not  in  reality  obligiilory  upon  him  who  nilcs  the  Stale.  Vet,  if  they 
art  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  violated  without  thereby 
weakening  the  State  ;  that  is,  without  twrning  the  common  feai  of  a 
majority  of  the  citiiens  into  indignation,  the  Sute  is  thereby  diSMilved, 
and  (he  contract  comes  to  an  end.  Thus  the  contract  is  maintained  not 
Jure  dviii\  but  Jure  beUi.  And  so,  he  who  rules  the  State  is  bound 
to  observe  the  terms  of  this  contract,  for  the  same  reason  as  a  man  in 
the  state  of  Nature  is  bound,  if  be  would  not  be  his  own  enemy,  to  take 
care  not  lo  commit  suicide  "(7>-(W/,/'<j/t  iv.  6). 

This  means  that  there  are  things  which  no  ruler  can  do 
with  impunity,  conditions  which  he  cannot  violate  without 
his  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  State.  But  (a)  these  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  embodied  in  any  agreement  made  between  the 
ruler  and  his  subjects,  because  all  such  stipulations  are 
subordinate  to,  and  are,  at  the  best,  more  or  less  wise 
and  prudent  forecastings  of  what  the  preservation,  develop- 
ment, and  dignity  of  the  State  will  require  under  particular 
conditions.  Jt  is  the  latter  that  the  people  and  the  wise 
ruler  really  will,  even  when  they  make  a  covenant  in  words, 
The  ruler  who  would  rather  let  the  State  be  lost  than  violate 
the  letter  of  his  instructions,  is  the  kin^l  of  ruler  who  does 
not  know  his  business,  nor  understand  wherein  the  divinity 
of  rule  lies.  When  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  took  '  the  bit  between  his  teeth  ' ;  and  made  himself,  by 
the  divine  right  which  wisdom  and  public  spirit  confer,  a  more 
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iivilis.  nor  is  it  possible  for  them  ever  entirely  to  dissolve  it. 
Hence  although  discords  and  seditions  are  of  frequent  occur- 
icnce  in  the  State ;  yet  these  never  lead  the  citizens  to 
dissolve  the  State,  a  fate  which  frequently  overtakes  every 
other  form  of  association.  All  that  men  ever  do  is,  to 
change  it  from  one  form  of  State  into  another — supposing, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  strife  cannot  be  settled  without  such 
a  change  of  form  "  {Tract.  Pol.,  vi.  [•2). 

Thus  the  State  is  a  social  compact,  but  one  of  a  quite 
peculiar  nature.  For  this  compact  is  the  condition  of  all 
other  compacts,  and  does  not  derive  its  character  from  them. 
It  may  be  tacit,  as  well  as  express.  It  may  be  based  on 
force,  and  conquest,  as  well  as  on  free  consent.  It  is 
absolute  in  its  terms,  and  indissoluble  even  by  those  who  are 
parties  to  it.  Such  a  compact  is  not  the  basis  or  beginning 
of  the  State,  but  the  nature  or  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
State,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

(2)  One  other  point  should  be  noted  here,  before  we  pass 
from  this  question,  viz.  that  Spinoza  holds  that  the  relations 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  in  a  State  are  not  deter- 
mined by  any  written  or  verbal  agreement  or  bargain,  but 
by  their  own  intrinsic  or  essential  nature.  He  believes  that 
no  king  or  ruler  ever  is  elected  without  some  stipulations  or 
conditions,  whereby  he  agrees  to  rule  in  accordance  with 
certain  laws,  or  customs,  or  for  some  particular  end  {e.g.  the 
M'aging  of  a  certain  war).  Yet  he  contends,  that  these  con- 
ditions and  stipulations  are  not  absolutely  binding  upon,  or 
valid  for,  the  ruler  under  all  circumstances  ;  for  cases  may 
arise,  in  which  it  is  not  only  lawful  for  him  to  transgress 
them,  but  in  which  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do.  That  is  to  say, 
the  unity,  strength,  and  security  of  the  State  may  require  the 
breaking  of  this  very  agreement  and  the  violation  of  its 
terms  in  certain  cases.  And  the  security  of  the  State  is  the 
end,  the  sou],  of  all  other  compacts,  Spinoza's  point  is, 
therefore,  that  the  -verbal,  or  written,  agreement  between 
rulers  and  subjects  is  rot  the  real  '  social  compact,'  but  only 
a  more  or  less  adequate  image  of  it.  The  SJale  is  the  social 
compact ;  and  whatever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ruler,  is  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  State,  or  necessary  for  its  safety, 
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he  must  make  good  his  contention.  For  the  State  must,  by 
the  essential  law  of  its  own  existence,  treat  him  as  an  enemy, 
until  it  either  conquers  him  or  is  conquered  by  him.  This 
right  of  appeal  to  arms  Spinoza  regards  as  one  of  man's  most 
sacred  rights.  But  we  cannot  'both  eat  our  cake  and  have 
it'  To  appeal  to  force  is  to  abrogate  the  civil  order  of  hfe. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  do  so.  For  the  Civil  Order  may 
be  so  bad  an  order  that  the  discomforts  of  war  are  preferable 
to  iL  But  as  men  always  fight  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
condition  of  peace,  the  civil  order  which  arises  in  and  through 
such  a  war,  must  make  the  same  absolute  claim  for  itself, 
and  refuse  as  completely  to  recognise  the  right  of  any  private 
citizen  to  judge  whether  it  observes  the  conditions  or  terms 
of  the  compact  with  which  it  began,  as  did  the  previous  civil 
order  on  the  ruins  of  which  this  one  arose.  Whether  the 
State  be  a  Monarchy,  an  Aristocracy,  or  a  Democracy, 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect  Every  State  qua  State 
must  make  this  claim,  and  be  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  fact, 
the  supreme  and  absolute  and  final  judge  of  all  conduct  and 
of  every  compact. 


XIX. 

NECESSITY  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  State,  then,  came  into  being  in  the  same  way  as 
housebuilding  did,  viz,  because  men  recognised  that  each 
would  thereby  enjoy  more  happiness,  peace,  comfortj  or 
security  than  he  could  hope  to  have  without  it.  The  truth 
of  this  is  nowise  affected  even  if  the  State  is  the  logical  devel- 
opment of  family  life,  or  of  the  larger  family  which  is  called 
the  tril>e.  For  this  is  simply  another  illustration  of  the  same 
principle.  Men  live  in  families,  and  recognise  a  common  head, 
and  yield  him  obedience,  because  they  judge  that  they  cannot 
live  so  profitably  in  any  other  way.  It  is  true  that  necessity 
compels  them  thus  to  live  together.  But  what  kind  of 
necessity?  Not  natural  necessity.  Nothing  in  the  material 
world,  or  in  the  individual's  physical  frame,  fcras  him  thus 
to  live  in  company  with  his  fellows.  He  can  be  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth,  if  he  likes.  He  can  have  his 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him, 
if  he  will.  He  can  live  uncomfortably,  he  can  starve  himself, 
or  commit  suicide,  if  he  chooses.  If  he  does  not  choose  any 
of  these  options,  it  is  because  he  recognises  that  he  can  do( 
much  better  for  himself  by  having  friends  than  by  having! 
enemies,  by  having  a  settled  abode  than  by  having  none,  byl 
nourishing  his  body  than  by  starving  it,  and  so  on.  These. 
are  necessities,  but  necessities  of  thought.  We  are  within 
the  world  of  spirit  from  the  very  beginning  of  social  life.  It 
is  not  our  physical  frame  which  makes  us  social,  but  the  fact 
that  even  the  craving  for  food  or  for  company  is  a  thought,  a 
consciousness  of  a  better  condition  of  life.      And  civil  order 
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is,  in  the  lowest  form  in  which  it  exists,  the  product  of  this 
conscious  thought  and  willing  of  our  own  welfare,  while  in  its 
highest  form  it  is  no  more.  Hence,  if  we  take  any  stage  of 
political  or  social  organisatiun  and  analyse  it,  we  shall  find 
the  same  essential  elements  or  constituents  in  it,  as  there  are 
in  one  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale.  The  life  may  be  very 
different,  the  objects  of  desire  quite  other,  the  organisation 
and  means  of  giving  effect  to  its  will  even  opposite ;  yet  in 
^ch  case  we  find  human  thought,  foresight,  skill,  reason  in  a 
form  more  or  less  true,  struggling  with  more  or  with  less 
success  to  '  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance,'  to  grapple  with 
the  conditions,  physical  and  human,  which  make  its  problems, 
and  to  secure  for  human  beings,  a  happier,  richer,  safer  life. 

Spinoza's  Ireatment  of  the  State  is  penetrated  through  and 
through  by  the  sense  that  instead  of  Government  being  an 
alien  force  against  which  the  individual  must  ever  be  on  his 
guard  lest  it  encroach  upon  his  province,  it  is  the  best  friend 
he  has  in  the  world,  the  creation  of  which  he  should  be  most 
proud,  the  '  better  self  which  maintains  for  htm  no  less  than 
for  others  the  conditions  essential  to  the  exercise  of  his  best 
powers,  guarding  him  against  his  own  weakness  and  fallibility 
and  folly,  and  guiding  him  in  the  path  in  which  alone  he  can 
find  true  happiness.  To  conceive  it  as  opposed  to  the  free-* 
dom  and  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  its  citizens  is 
to  understand  neither  the  one  side  of  the  case  nor  the  other. 
How  can  that  be  contrary  to  man's  true  progress  in  life  and  ] 
character  without  which  all  progress  would  be  impossible?) 
No  doubt  the  ballast  of  a  boat  does  from  one  point  of  view 
prejudicially  affect  its  speed,  but  if  the  boat  could  not  sail  at 
all  without  its  ballast,  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  hindrance  to 
the  boat's  progress. 

Against  the  view  that  the  State  ever  is,  or  can  be,  anta- 
gonistic to  the  individual's  best  interests,  Spinoza  directs  some 
of  his  heaviest  artillwy  : 

"  It  may  be  objecied  thai  it  is  surely  contrary  to  the  dictate  of  Reason 
fpr  a  ina.n  to  subject  himself  entirely  to  another^s  jud);mcnt.  And  (bat  m 
(hat  case  the  stutus  civilis  is  necessarily  contrary  to  Kcason.  If  this  view 
were  true,  it  would  follow  that  ih«  tWuj  eti'i/if  is  irrational,  and  cpuld  not 
have  been  called  into  existence  except  by  men  destitute  of  Reason.     It 
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would  not  have  been  created  by  men  who  are  led  by  Reason.  But  Reason 
leaches  nothing  contrary  to  Nature.  Its  teaching  therefore  cannot  be 
that  every  one  should,  so  long  as  men  are  subject  to  emotions,  remain  his 
own  master  (iui  Juris).  That  is  to  say.  Reason  declares  this  to  be  an  tm- 
pcssibiLity.  Furlhcr.  the  whole  teaching  of  Reason  is,  that  we  should  seek  ' 
(he  things  that  make  for  peace.  And  peace  cannot  be  secured  unless  the 
common  laws  of  a  State  are  preserved  inviolate.  Hence  the  more  any 
man  is  led  by  Reason,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  free  any  man  is,  the  more 
re&olute  will  he  be  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  sovereign  whose  subject  he  is.  Again,  the  stn/us  dvilis 
has  its  natural  stmrcc  in  the  desire  to  be  free  from  some  common  fear,  and 
to  remove  common  causes  of  unhappiness.  Hence  its  chief  end  is  just 
that  which  each  man  who  was  guided  by  Reason  would  try,  but  try  in 
vain,  to  reach  in  the  State  of  Nature.  Thus  even  if  the  man  who  makes 
Reason  his  guide  has  sometimes,  in  obeying  the  commands  of  the  St9tc, 
to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  ccnLrary  to  Reason,  this  loss  is  far  more  than, 
made  up  to  him  by  the  benefits  which  the  sMits  eivilis  itself  confers  upon' 
htm.  And  surely  it  is  a  law  of  Reason  that  a  man  should  always  choi^se 
the  lesser  of  two  eviis.  Our  conclusion,  accordingly,  is  that  no  one  acts 
in  any  way  contrary  to  the  prescript  of  his  own  Reason  when  he  does  that 
which  the  law  of  the  State  requires  should  bcdflne.  This,  however,  will 
be  more  readily  admitted  after  «  e  hax-e  explained  how  far  the  power,  and 
therefore  the  right,  of  the  State  e>;tends "{/>«*■/.  /"«/.,  Ell.  6}.  "The  man 
who  is  led  by  Reason  enjoys  a  larger  freedom  in  the  State,  where  he  lives 
in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  a  community,  than  in  a  condition  of  soli- 
tude where  he  obeys  himself  alone  "fi;///('fj, IV.  73).  "A  man  can  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  decree  and  dictate  of  his  own  Reason  in  acting  according 
10  the  decrees  of  the  sovcieign  power.  For  it  was  just  at  the  bidding  of 
R'Sasou  that  he  willed  to  transfer  to  that  sovereign  power  his  right  of 
living  according  to  his  owm  judgment"  {lAeol.-Poi.,  Ch.  la).  "In  what- 
ever State  a  man  lives  he  can  be  free," 

The  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the  State  is  called  into 
being  is  just  that  which  each  man,  if  he  could  know  and 
will  his  own  greatest  happiness,  would  aim  at  of  his  own 
accord.  For  "the  last  end  of  the  State  is  not  dominion 
{dominart),  nor  the  restraining  of  men  by  fear,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  (oreig'n  yoke.  On  the  contrary,  its  end  is 
to  deliver  each  man  from  fear,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  live 
with  the  utmost  possible  security,  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
may  maintain  in  the  best  way  {aptime)  his  own  natural  Right 
to  exist  and  to  act,  without  dcjing  harm  either  to  himself  or 
to  his  neighbours.  The  end  of  Civil  Community  is,  1  repeat, ' 
not    to    make    rational    beings    into    brute    beasts    or    into 
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automata.  It  is  to  enable  their  bodies  and  their  minds  to 
exercise  with  safety  all  their  functions.  It  is  to  lead  men 
to  live  by  and  exercise  a  free  Reason,  that  they  may  not 
waste  their  strength  in  hatred,  anger,  and  gtiilc,  nOr  act 
unfairly  toward  one  another.  Thus  the  end  of  the  State 
is  really  Libertas  "  {Theol.-Pal.,  Ch.  20). 

For  this  reason,  the  power  and  the  right  which,  in  the 
state  of  Nature,  each  man  necessarily  enjoyed  to  defend 
himself  in  whatever  way,  and  by  the  use  of  whatever  weapons, 
seemed  best  to  him,  can  no  longer  belong  to  him  in  a  Civil 
Community.  He  may  stay  outside  of  such  a  Civil  Order  if 
he  thinks  he  can  do  better  for  himself  by  taking  this  course; 
btit  he  mu&t  in  this  case  submit  to  the  consequences  of 
doing  so.  And  as  no  human  being,  except  a  lunatic,  e\'er 
is  willing  to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  being  his  own 
providence,  we  may  say  that  the  Civil  Order  is  natural  to 
every  one.  and  even  that  it  is  brought  into  being,  and  main- 
tained in  being,  by  the  thought  and  will  and  reason  of  each 
individual  within  it.  For  while  it  may  be,  and  indeed  is, 
some  passion,  some  common  hope,  or  fear,  or  desire  for 
revenge  which  first  makes  men  unite,  rather  than  reasoning 
or  the  '  good  will,"  Spinoza  holds  that  each  of  these  passions 
is  already  reason  or  thought  in  an  inchoate  or  undeveloped 
form.  The  man  who  recognises  a  danger  and  unites  with 
others  to  front  it.  is  not  acting  irrationally,  but  at  the  bidding 
of  his  own  Reason.  Indeed,  this  is  what  makes  it  possible 
for  men  to  unite  even  on  the  basis  of  a  common  fear  or  hope, 
namely  because  each  of  lhe.se  is  a  thought  and  the  thought 
of  the  good  in  some  form.  Spinoza  calls  them  passions  or 
emotions  rather  than  Reason,  because  he  wishes  to  retain 
the  word  Reason  for  the  conception  and  the  willing  of  a 
good  in  which  form  and  content,  the  body  and  the  soul  of 
the  individual's  endeavour  are  in  complete  harmony.  That 
is  to  say,  a  man  acts  according  to,  or  is  led  by,  Reason.  In 
the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  he  not  merely 
does  the  best  he  knows,  but  when  he  knows  and  loves  and 
docs  the  best  that  is  open  to  a  human  being.  In  this 
sense,  of  course,  none  of  us  can  claim  to  be  quite  rational,  or 
(in  Spinoza's  equivalent  phrase)  quite  free-      But  men  may 
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be,  and  are,  more  or  less  rational.  For  while  a  passion  is 
always  an  inadequate  idea  of  our  own  good  or  welfare,  one 
passion  may  be  more  adequate  or  more  ina.dequate  than 
another.  What  makes  it  a  passion  is  its  inadequacy;  but 
what  prevents  it  being  at  peace  with  itself  is  that  it  es  an 
inadequate  idea,  or  judgment,  of  individual  welfare.  Thus 
an  emotion  of  fear  or  hope  or  even  revenge  a.lways  embodies 
an  interest  or  utitiltu.  And  this  element  simply  needs 
expansion,  development,  unfolding  to  become  the  conception 
of  a  self-complete  and  abiding  utilitas  such  as  Reason  can 
find  itself  perfectly  realised  in.  Hence  when  it  is  said  that 
men  are  led  in  the  main  rather  by  passion  or  emotion 
than  by  Reason,  it  is  not  meant  that  any  man  ever 
is  led  except  by  his  own  thought,  judgment,  or  reason,  but 
only  that  his  thought,  reason,  or  judgment  has  as  yet 
attained  only  an  imperfect  realisation,  and  presents  the 
individual's  welfare  to  him  in  a  narrow,  partial,  and  self- 
divided  way.  A  man  is  led  by  passion  rather  than  by 
Reason  so  long  as  he  does  not  understand  the  truth  of  his 
own  nature,  and  what  would  constitute  for  bim  a  perfect  and 
complete  happiness  ;  but  seeks  temporary  and  partial  advan- 
tages with  all  the  abandon  of  a  nature  which  nothing  but 
God,  or  goodness,  can  satisfy. 

Thus  we  can  understand  why  Spinoza  holds,  both  that  the 
State,  or  status  civilts,  has  its  origin  in  and  is  maintained  by, 
the  Reason  of  each  individual  who  obeys  its  laws,  and  yet 
that  if  each  of  them  was  really  led  by  Reason,  the  State 
would  be  unnecessary.  Each  man  sees  that  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  end  or  object  o(  desire,  organised  rule  is 
a  necessity  ;  he  judges  by  his  own  reason  that  he  cannot  get 
this  or  that,  ward  off  this  or  that  danger,  or  form  this  or  that 
tie,  except  on  such  a  condition.  And  he  thinks  out  this 
condition,  and  wills  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  end  he 
wants,  just  because  he  recognises  that  he  cannot  get  in  any 
other  way  what  he  wants,  and  thinks  desirable  for  him.  The 
Civil  Order  is  therefore  the  product  of  Reason,  but  of  Reason 
in  the  form  of  desire  for  a  particular  satisfaction  or  end. 
What  the  ma.n  wants  is  the  particular  object  or  advantage. 
But  to  get  it,  he  has  to  think  and  wilt  it  through  a  system 
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or  order  of  life  which  other  men  also  will  have  an  equal 
interest  in  maintaining.  That  is  to  say,  to  get  what  he 
wants,  he  must  not  only  will  a  civil  order,  but  such  a  civil 
order  as  other  men  will  defend  because  they  also  think  that 
in  this  way  they  arc  doing;  the  best  for  themselves.  So  long 
as  a  man  desires  only  the  particular  end  for  its  own  sake 
{/>,  so  long  as  he  is  led  by  a  passion;  he  considers  it  a 
'nuisance'  that  he  cannot  get  what  he  wants  without  also 
willing  conditions  of  life  which  will  give  everybody  else  what 
they  want.  But  this  necessary  nuisance  is  just  the  saving 
elemicnt  in  all  human  desire,  viz.  that  every  inan  must  think 
and  will  the  welfare  of  others  tio  less  than  his  own  if  he  is  to 
attain  his  own  at  all.  This  condition  of  existence  encom- 
passes human  life  and  volition  from  tirsC  to  last,  just  because 
man  can,  nay  must,  think  the  conditions  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  this  is  the  condition  which  most  affects  it.  To  the 
bad  man,  the  man  of  narrow  views  and  sympathies,  the  man 
devoted  to  pleasure  or  to  money-making,  this  law  of 
existence  is  a  '  limit.'  a  restriction,  a  yoke  from  which  he 
would  fain  be  free.  But  he  is  bad  and  partial  and  narrow 
just  because  he  feels  it  so.  His  badness  is  a  self-contra- 
diction of  which  he  is  as  yet  unaware  ;  since  he  docs  not  see 
that  if  what  he  would  like  were  to  happen  and  this  limit 
were  taken  away,  both  himself  and  hiis  advantage  would 
disappear  with  It.  The  good  man  is  good,  and  takes  a 
broader,  wiser,  saner,  and  more  rational  view  of  his  own 
welfare,  just  because  he  understands  that  this  'limit,'  or  law, 
which  makes  his  welfare  and  that  of  others  inseparable,  is  not 
a  '  limit'  on  his  desire,  but  its  power,  its  freedom^  its  everlasting 
effort  to  know  and  will  something  better  or  more  satisfying;. 
But  every  man  wills,  and  thinks,  the  good  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  particular  advantage,  and  cannot  will  it  except  in 
this  way.  His  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  his  welfare  are 
inadequate  before  they  are  adequate.  And  it  is  to  further 
this  process  that  he  wills  and  maintains  the  State  He 
recognises  that  he  is  stronger  when  united  with  other  men 
by  permanent  bonds  than  when  these  bonds  are  changeable 
at  each  man's  good  pleasure.  And  he  even  recc^ises  that 
it  is  good  for  himself  to  be  forced  at  times  to  do  that  which 
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inclinaition  would  not  of  itself  prompt.  He  has  moments  ol 
clearer  discernment,  more  resolute  will,  more  abounding 
vitality  than  he  enjoys  at  other  times.  And,  being-  able  to 
anticipate  that  he  will  not  be  always  strong,  or  vigilant,  or 
firm  of  purpose,  or  quick-witted,  he  can  and  does  talce 
measures  to  supplement  his  own  weakness  and'  to  constrain 
his  own  inclination  for  the  sake  of  that  welfare  which  he 
sees  more  clearly  and  wills  more  resolutely  at  one  time  than 
he  does  at  another. 

Hence  Law  and  a  civil  society  are  as  needful  to  protect  a 
mar  against  himself  as  to  protect  him  against  others.  While 
he  is  led  by  his  passions,  and  in  the  measure  in  which  he  is 
so,  he  is  his  own  worst  enemy.  And  the  Law  is  his  better 
self,  the  Reason  which  would  save  him  from  the  worst 
excesses  into  which  his  own  weakness,  and  insufficiency,  and 
ignorance  would  betray  him  to  his  own  ruin. 

This  explains  why  Spinoza  contends  that  neither  Religion, 
nor  the  presence  of  Reason  in  the  individual  man,  can  be 
made  a  substitute  for  the  State.  He  would  indeed  admit 
(i)  that  to  make  men  truly  religious,  and  to  lead  them  to 
live  according  to  the  highest  dictate  of  their  own  Reason,  is 
the  one  end  of  absolute  and  complete  and  intrinsic  worth  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  "  In  nothing  can  any  man  better 
show  how  much  he  excels  in  skiil  and  in  intellectual  capacity 
than  in  -so  educating  men  that  they  will  ]eam  to  direct  their 
lives  by  the  rule  of  their  own  Reason"  {Ethics,  Fart  4, 
Append.,  8  g).  (2)  He  would  also  admit  that  the  State  is 
only  a  means  to  this  end,  and  that  its  whole  worth  and  value 
consist  in  the  measure  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end. 
And  (3)  he  would  admit  that  if  religion  and  morality  were 
the  unfailing  rule  and  motive  of  men's  actions,  the  State,  and 
the  sanctions  by  which  it  docs  its  work,  could  be  entirely 
abolished. 

But  the  difficulty  is  just,  that  men  are  not  quite  rational, 
moral,  or  religious,  but  only  in  process  of  becoming  so. 
Does  any  man  always  know  and  choose  his  own  best 
welfare  ?  Does  any  man  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul?  Does  any  man  love  his  neighbour  as  himself?  If 
this  Js  not  true  of  any  man,  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  trust 
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every  man's  happiness  to  his  own  Reason  and  sense  of 
religious  duty.  If  we  wish  to  give  morality  and  religion  the 
supremacy  which  they  may  attain,  we  must  recognise  the 
slow  and  gradual  process  cf  self-development  by  which  alone 
they  become  effective  spiritual  J^encies.  and  we  must  also  be 
prepared  to  find  that  'that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
that  which  is  natural' 

"^  AJl  are  indeed  persuaded  that  Religion  leaches  that  every  man  should 
love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  that  is  to  say,  thai  e^ch  should  defend  tbsj 
rights  of  others  as  earnestly  as  he  would  his  own.  Vet  this  conviction 
has  very  little  influence  over  men's  emotions.  It  is  no  doubt  of  some 
account  in  the  hour  of  death,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  disease  has 
then  weakened  the  emotions  (hemsehcs,  and  the  man  lies  helpless.  And 
ibis  principle  of  conduct  is  assented  to  in  church,  for  there  men  do  not 
have  any  dealings  with  one  another.  But,  in  the  mart  and  in  the  court 
it  hss  hiile  or  no  effect,  aUhough  this  is  just  where  the  need  for  it  is 
greatest "  (  Tract.  Po!.,  i.  5).  "  It  is  on  every  one's  lips  that  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  word  of  God,  because  it  teaches  tme  hiessedness  or  the  way  of 
salvation.  But  iheir  actions  give  evidence  of  a  very  different  belief.  For 
there  is  nothing  which  men  in  general  are  less  anxioui  to  do  than  lo  live 
in  accordance  with  the  leaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  ...  If  men  did  say  ' 
with  sincerity  of  heart  what  they  testify  in  words  regarding  Scnptute, 
they  would  conduct  their  lives  in  a  very  different  way.  Their  minds 
would  not  be  troubled  with  so  many  discords,  nor  woidd  such  bitter 
hatreds  set  them  at  variance  "  {Thcol.-Pol.,  Ch.  7). 

And.  >f  Religion  in  ihe  individual  man  IS  an  ulsufHcicnl  3eC:Unty  for  the 
conserving  a.nd  the  development  of  the  good  life,  that  is,  for  making 
r^ligiAn  and  inoroliiy  the  supreme  rule  of  all  men's  conduct ;  no  less 
insufficient  is  the  Reason  of  each  man.  For  "good  men  are  few."  "It 
needs  a  sia^lar  power  of  soul  for  any  man  to  observe  a  plan  of  life  for 
himself,  and  not  be  earned  away  by  the  emotions  of  others."  "We  showed 
in  our  Ethics  that  Reason  can  ind«ed  do  much  to  restrain  and  control 
men's  emotions.  But  we  saw  at  the  same  time  thai  the  way  which  Reason 
of  itself  teaches  is  a  very  arduous  one.  Hence  those  [hat  believe  that 
men  in  general,  or  those  who  have  to  conduct  public  affairs,  can  be  made 
10  direct  their  lives  solely  from  the  prescript  of  Reason,  are  dreaming  of 
the  goiden  age  of  the  poets  or  a  mere  daydream"  {Tract.  Pot.,  I.  jl.  "No 
one  is  so  vig^ilani  asfnol  sometimes  (o  fall  asleep.  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  any  one  with  a  soul  so  strong  and  sound  as  not  sometimes,  and 
especially  when  there  was  sorest  attA  of  strength  of  soul,  to  be  feuad 
unequal  to  the  call  made  upon  him." 

Spinoza's  argument  then   is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  morality,  religion,  or  reason  which  requires  us  to 
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dispense  with,  or  enables  us  to  do  without,  the  State  or 
Civil  Order.  Nay,  in  each  of  them  there  is  much  that  makes 
the  State  an  absolute  necessity.  For,  without  settled  laws 
and  rules  of  conduct,  without  command  and  penalty,  morality, 
religion,  and  reason  would  either  not  be  at  all,  or  would  be 
only  as  a  vague  and  ineffectual  effort.  There  could  be  no 
sure  progress,  no  unfolding  and  maintaining  of  better  thought, 
better  volition,  better  forms  of  conduct.  What  makes 
strenuous  moral  and  intellectual  and  religious  endeavour 
possible,  and  gives  it  the  confidence  which  is  more  than  half 
the  struggle,  is  just  the  fact  that  new  attainments  are  won  in 
virtue  of  old  achievements,  nay,  not  only  won  but  kept ;  and 
that  every  attainment  is  secured  forever  through  a  stable  and 
permanent  organisation  of  human  life.  Each  Individual  thus 
has  at  his  free  disposal,  in  the  form  of  law,  custom,  rules  of 
conduct,  education,  religion,  etc..  a  store  of  wisdom,  prudence^ 
energy,  caution,  discipline,  direction,  which  infinitely  exceeds 
what  he  could  otherwise  attain.  He  may  no  doubt  call  this 
priceless  wealth  of  human  labour  and  genius  a  limit  upon  his 
freedom,  a  yoke  of  tradition,  an  alien  law  ;  but  by  doing  bo 
he  simply  shows  how  ignorant  he  is  of  the  content  of  his 
true  happiness  and  freedom.  And  though  he  may  call  his 
best  friend  his  enemy,  and  may  violate  the  laws,  his  friend 
simply,  in  such  a  case,  has  all  the  more  compassion  on  his 
ignorance  and  folly,  and  pays  him  the  more  assiduous 
attention; 

The  State  then  is  the  creation  of  human  thought  working 
in  and  through  individuals.  It  is  a  necessity,  but  a  necessity 
of  thought.  And  the  necessity  of  the  thought  is  in  its 
content,  that  is,  in  the  positive  advantages  which  a  Civil 
Order  can  bring  to  human  beings  as  contrasted  with  the 
discomfort,  loss,  and  impotence  which  they  would  endure  in 
its  absence.  In  this  sense  organised  Society  is  natural,  a 
necessary  product — like  language,  or  tools,  or  music,  or 
clothes,  or  houses — of  human  thought  and  volition,  or  of 
that  self- preserving  impulse  which  is  always  the  effort  to 
'better'  oneself. 

The  further  question  which  now  arises  is,  on  what 
conditions  is  such  a  status  civilis  attainable?      How  will  it 
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succeed  in  making  itself  effective,  or  in  doing  its  work  lo 
most  purpose?  What  powers  must  it  have  if  it  is  to  be  of 
use,  and  of  the  greatest  use ;  and  whence  are  these  powers 
to  come  ? 

In  answering  these  questions,  Spinoza  insists  first  of  all 
that  if  you  want  a  State,  or  Civil  Order,  you  must  pay  for  it. 
You  do  not  need  to  have  it.  if  you  do  not  think  it  worth  its 
price ;  but  if  you  do  want  it,  you  must  not  begin  to  grudge 
the  very  qualities,  powers,  rights  which  enable  it  to  do  its 
work  to  the  best  advantage.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  buy  an 
expensive  machine  and  grudge  the  oil  to  keep  it  going.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  invest  in  a  watch-dog  if  you  mean  to 
do  all  the  barking  yourself.  You  must  either  do  without 
the  State,  or  be  prepared  to  give  it  scope  and  authority. 
Nay,  not  only  to  give  it  authority,  but  to  give  it  all  the 
authority  it  can  possibly  take  and  use.  And  why  should 
you  not?  If  it  is  your  servant,  the  agent  of  your  purposes; 
if  it  is  for  your  benefit  it  exists  and  works,  why  be  so 
foolishly  suspicious  and  niggardly  as  to  try  to  withhold  the 
very  things  that  will  make  it  strong,  united,  secure,  and 
powerful  ?  And  if  there  are  dangers  incident  to  this  grant 
of  power,  niggardliness  and  suspicion  is  not  the  way  to  avert 
them.  If  you  think  a  knife  useful,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
ta,ke  the  risk  of  some  day  cutting  your  fingers  with  it.  But 
to  avert  this  danger  by  keeping  it  blunt  is  to  deprive  yourself 
of  the  use  and  value  of  the  knife  altogether,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  yourself  against  a  slight  risk.  You  cannot  at  once 
have  the  advantage  of  the  excellence  or  virtue  of  a  thing, 
and  be  free  from  the  dangers  which  that  very  excellence 
involves.  But  the  wise  man  is  he  who  does  not  fear  to  take 
the  risk,  knowing  that  at  the  worst  he  will  thus  gain  much 
more  than  he  will  lose,  and  knowing  also  that  the  more  he 
understands  what  he  uses  the  less  risk  will  there  be  in 
using  it. 

The  State  then  has  a  virtue  or  excellence  so  unique,  and 
so  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  each  man.  that  there  is  no 
human  being  who  is  willing  to  live  without  it.  But  he  who 
is  not  willing  to  live  without  it,  must  also  wilt  all  thr 
conditions  that  go  to  its  eBiciency,  else  he  must  live  without 
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it.  For  even  the  State  "  is  a  natural  object  with  laws  of  its 
own  eKistence,"  You  may  constitute  a  State,  or  you  may 
not.  But  you  cannot  constitute  a  State,  and  give  it,  or 
withhold  from  it,  whatever  powers  you  please.  Even  the 
State  itself  cannot  resign  its  powers,  for  to  do  so  is  to  resign 
its  functions,  and  commit  political  suicide.  "  If  the  State  has 
given  each  of  its  citizens  the  power  of  living  as  he  pleases,  it 
ha5,  by  doing  so,  destroyed  itself.  It  no  longer  remains  a 
State,  but  all  things  return  to  the  state  of  Nature.  Hence  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  even  conceivable  that  each  citizen 
should,  by  ordinance  of  the  State,  be  allowed  to  live  as  he 
lists"  {Tract.  Pot.,  iii.  3)-  Hence,  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
State,  to  weaken  its  energy,  its  power  of  initiative,  its  title 
to  obedience,  its  right  to  make  and  interpret  the  laws,  is  to 
weaken  and  impoverish  the  life  of  every  citizen  within  it,  to 
leave  room  for,  and  furnish  cause  for.  that  very  collision  of 
interest,  and  that  envy  and  hatred  and  strife,  which  the 
State  was  formed  to  remove.  Distrust  of  your  own  agent  is 
the  surest  way  of  making  him  unworthy  of  your  trust;  and 
to  limit  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  political  community  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  such  a  regulation  of 
conduct  as  every  political  organisation  involves,  is  the  one 
infallible  way  of  being  'doubly  wretched,' 

The  State  then  shotiM  have,  rniust  (if  it  is  to  be  a  State) 
have,  certain  powers.  Whence  do  they  come?  Simply  from 
the  individual  men  who  compose  it.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  merely  add  together  a  large  number  of  non-social 
units,  and  get  a  total  which  we  call  the  State.  As  we  have 
seen,  men  are  not,  as  individuals,  non-social  at  all,  even  in 
the  lowest  forma  in  which  they  exist.  They  do  not  wait  for 
Civil  Life  to  leach  them  how  to  co-operate  and  be  mutually 
helpful.  All  that  the  State  does  is  to  make  fluid  relations 
fixed  and  reliable  ;  it  does  not  create  these  relations  them- 
LSelves.  Hence  whatever  powers,  rights,  privileges  it  enjoys, 
'it  derives  from  the  reason,  will,  capacities  of  its  constituent 
members.  It  is  strong  and  secure  as  they  will  their  good 
strongly  and  wisely,  and  see  in  their  Civil  Order  the  support 
of  all  their  best  endeavour,  the  guardian  of  their  most  sacred 
interests  and  hopes.     This  '  will '  or  '  thought '  is  not  only  the 
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sourct  of  the  State's  privileges,  rights,  prerogatives.  It  is  their 
essence.  It  must  originate  them,  but  it  must  also  be  thfiif 
immanent  life,  their  energy,  the  soul  of  them,  apart  from 
which  they  would  be  but  paper  and  ink.  Without  this 
constant  and  continuous  voUtion  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
government,  law,  civil  order  would  be  as  helpless  as  a  bird 
in  a  vacuum.  We  shall  have  abundant  illustrations  of  this 
principle  in  the  sequel.  The  point  at  the  moment  is,  that  a 
State  cannot  come  into  existence  at  all,  unless  the  men  who 
compose  it  give  it  of  the  power  ind  capacity  and  right  which 
God  or  Nature  has  endowed  them  with.  There  is  '  no  power 
but  of  God,'  and  it  ts  in  individual  men  alone  that  God  has 
incarnated  the  power  in  virtue  of  which  the  State  begins  and 
continues.      It  is  only  in.  and  through,  their  souls. 

Hence,  the  existence  of  a  State  necessarily  involves  that 
each  individual  gives  up  something.  He  gives  it  up,  no 
doubt,  in  this  aS  in  every  case,  because  he  expects  to  get 
something  better  in  return,  believing  that  he  cannot  be  a 
loser  by  sacrificing  a  lesser  advantage  for  a  greater  one.  He 
gives  up  the  right  or  liberty  to  act  as  seems  best  to  himself, 
and  agrees,  or  wills,  to  act  only  as  shall  seem  best  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  For  each  believes,  and  sees,  that 
if  every  man  gives  up  this  freedom  to  act  as  he  pleases,  and 
wills  to  make  the  common  judgment  his  guide,  he  will  as  an 
individual  be  gaining  a  great  deal  and  losing  very  little. 
For  the  freedom  to  act  as  ooe  pleases  is  a  phrase  which 
smells  better  than  it  tastes.  It  is  not  an  impossible  idea, 
but  it  is,  for  every  one,  a  very  uncomfortable  condition. 
When  the  freedom  1  enjoy  to  act  as  1  please  toward  all 
other  men.  presents  its  obverse  side  to  me  as  the  freedom  of 
all  other  men  to  act  as  they  please  toward  me,  I  begin  to 
revise  my  first  estimate  of  the  value  of  'unlimited  freedom.' 
The  real  freedom  I  can  get  under  these  conditions,  or  (to 
put  it  more  simply)  the  amount  of  '  my  own  way '  1  can  get 
under  these  circumstances,  is  siartlingly  .imall,  so  small  that 
everybody  sees  it  is  a  very  bad  bargain. 

Thus  each  man,  whether  by  helping  to  establish  a  State, 
or  by  remaining  in  aixi  as  a  member  of  a  Stale  which  he 
finds  already  in  existence,  conclusively  shows  that  his  belief, 
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thought,  or  win  is  that  he  can  get  much  more  that  he  wants, 
can  be  happier  or  lead  what  is,  in  his  own  judgment,  a  more 
desirable  existence,  through  a  Civil  Order  Cin  spite  of  the 
limitation  upon  his  native  freedom  which  it  necessarily 
involves),  than  he  could  in  any  other  way.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  true  to  gay  that  a  man  acts  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment  or  reason  when  he  forms,  or  continues  to  live  in,  a 
State  which  determines  what  is  and  is  not  lawful  for  him  to 
do.  Even  when  he  yields  only  "  to  force  or  to  necessity," 
and  does  what  the  law  enjoins  simply  through  fear  or  com- 
pulsion, he  is  still  acting  in  accordance  with  his  own  Reason, 
and  3S  ruled  by  his  own  faculty  of  judgment.  For  this  fear 
or  compulsion  is  nothing  but  a  spiritual  motive.  It  is  not 
the  man's  body  which  is  compelled  or  made  afraid.  It  is 
his  soul  which  Judges  that,  in  these  circumstances,  that  is, 
where  the  authority  that  commands  has  also  the  will  and 
the  power  to  take  from  him  all  the  things  which  he  himself 
values — property,  liberty,  freedom  from  pain,  friends,  even  life 
itself — he  will  do  much  better  for  himself,  and  will  lose  much 
less,  if  he  obeys  than  if  he  disobeys.  But  still  obedience 
under  compulsion  is  always  the  free  consent  and  judgment 
of  a  man's  own  Reason,  as  even  compulsion  cannot  move 
anyone  to  action  except  through  his  own  thought  and  willing 
of  his  welfare.  The  more  difficult  case  of  the  man  who 
knows  assuredly  that  some  course  of  action  would  be  better 
both  for  himself  and  for  others,  than  that  which  the  law  or 
the  State  enjoins  and  enforces,  cail  be  settled  in  the  same 
way.  For  even  though  such  an  action  be  better  in  itself,  or 
in  certain  relations,  and  is  not  better  on  the  -whole,  it  is  not 
right,  or  the  dictate  of  a  man's  own  Reason,  that  it  should 
be  done.  And  an  action  never  is,  or  can  be.  better  on  the 
whole,  if  the  doing  of  it  by  oneself  or  by  others  would  lead 
to  the  subverting  of  Government  and  the  weakening  of  the 
.-stable  order  of  social  life  of  which  organised  rule  is  the  main 
safeguard.  No  wise  man  will,  if  he  appeal  to  his  own 
Reason,  get  any  warrant  for  following  a  'better'  course  of 
conduct  which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  very  power  which 
gives  security,  strength,  purpose,  and  impulse  to  all  struggle 
for  and  achievement  of,  a  better  life  by  any  human  being. 
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Of  course,  not  all  that  a  man  knows  to  be  '  better  in 
itself  for  himself  and  for  others  is  thus  at  variance  with 
State  law.  The  problem  does  not  even  arise  in  one  case  in 
a  million.  As  a  rule,  the  State  and  the  law  has  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  a  perfect  digestion,  for  all  the  '  better  will,' 
'better  thought,'  better  conduct,  better  social  and  personal 
relations  which  any  man  can  conceive  and  desire.  It^ 
chronic  complaint  is  that  it  is  always  hungry,  and,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  always  asking  for  more.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  good  man.  or  the  man  who  understands  his  own 
and  others'  true  welfare,  can  be  free  in  any  State.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  law  or  ruler  or  individual  to  prevent  a 
man  being  as  good,  as  kind,  as  unselfish,  as  compassionate, 
as  considerate,  as  thoug-hlfut,  and  wise  and  prudent  and 
temperate  and  just  as  he  wishes  to  be.  He  can  live  as 
devotedly  moral  and  religious  a  life  under  Turkish  despotism 
as  under  a  French  republic,  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  Of 
course  under  some  conditions,  men  rn  general  may  be  more 
ready  to  wish  to  be  good  than  under  others,  and  Spinoza 
fully  recognises  this.  But  that  is  not  the  point  here.  The 
point  is  that  true  goodness  can,  under  no  Civil  Order  what- 
ever, find  law  and  government  an  obstacle  or  a  hindrance, 
for  God  has  not  given  the  State  this  power,  because  such 
power  is  not  in  the  human  nature  from  which  the  State 
sprang  and  by  which  it  is  maintained.  No  one  can  prevent 
me  being  as  moral  and  religious  as  I  desire  to  be.  No 
power  in  the  world,  nor  all  its  powers  in  combination,  can 
effect  this  result. 

"In  wh.ttevet  Suiie  a  man  may  be,  tie  can  be  free.  For  a  man  i&free 
in  so  far  as  Kc  is  led  by  Renson.  Now  Reasnn  prompts  men  unJcr  lUI 
conditions  lo  make  and  mainiain  peace.  Hut  peace  cannol  be  main- 
tained, unbcss  the  common  laws  of  the  Slate  are  preserved  inviolate. 
Hence,  the  more  a  m.in  is  led  by  Reason,  [hat  is  lo  say,  the  more  free  he 
is,  the  more  steadfast  will  he  be  in  observing  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
in  fulfUlin^  tlie  conrniands  of  the  supreme  pouer  whose  subject  he  is" 
{TAcol.Pol.,  Note  33),  "The  man  who  is  led  by  Reason  is  not  induced 
to  obey  the  law  through  fear  of  it.  Hul  in  so  far  as  he  endeavours  to 
preserve  his  own  being  in  a'tcordattcc  with  the  dictate  of  Reason,  that  is 
to  say,  in  so  far  as  he  endeavours  to  live  freely,  he  desires  to  have  regard 
to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  community,  and  consequently  he  desires  to 
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live  according  to  the  common  decree  of  ihe  State.  Hence,  the  man  who 
is  led  by  Reason  desires,  to  the  end  that  he  m^y  enjoy  a  greater  freedom, 
to  maintain  and  obey  the  common  laws  of  the  State"  (iv.  7^,  Dem.). 

There  is  nothing  in  this  at  variance  with  the  truth  that 
the  conceiving  and  willing  of  better  conditions  and  forms  of 
conduct  is  of  the  utmost  value.  Spinoza  holds  that  this  is 
indispensable  for  the  State's  own  welfare  and  for  the  effective- 
ness of  its  laws  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  discuss 
"  Freedom  of  Thought,"  the  Slate  which  tries  to  prevent  such 
better  thinking  and  willing,  is  infallibly  working  its  owri  ruin. 
But  what  needs  to  be  noted  here  is,  that  all  such  thinking 
and  willing,  if  it  is  not  to  be  its  own  worst  enemy,  as  well  as 
the  enemy  of  the  Civil  Order,  must  take  account  of,  and  seek 
to  maintain,  strengthen,  and  develop  those  stable  conditions 
of  existence  without  which  no  'better'  thinking  or  willing 
has  any  permanence  or  force.  The  conception  and  the 
willing  of  a  better  kind  of  conduct  for  myself  and  for  others 
must  therefore  be  at  the  same  time  the  conception  and  the 
willing  of  the  State  and  the  laws  which  now  exist,  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  them,  a 
filling  of  the  channels  which  they  maintain  for  the  good  life, 
until  the  overflow  makes  new  natural  channels  in  fresh  laws 
and  civil  rules. 

What  precisely,  then,  does  the  individual  give  up  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  status  civilis}  Of  course,  in 
a  high  sense,  he  does  not  give  up  anything,  that  is  to  say,  he 
does  not  lose  but  gain  by  the  exchange  ;  he  finds  it  the  best 
bargain  he  ever  made.  None  the  less^  he  does,  in  forming  a 
Civil  Order,  or  in  living  under  one,  give  up  something  which 
it  is  not  only  physically  possible  for  him  to  keep,  but  also 
something  which  he  values  and  is  very  unwilling  to  give  up, 
would  not  indeed  give  up  at  all  were  it  not  that  the  Civil 
Order  offers  him  advantages  which  he  values  still  more.  It  is 
because  he  cannot  have  both,  that  he  prefers  the  State  which 
he  judges  (and  rightly  judges)  to  be  on  the  whole  the  more 
advantageous  form  of  existence  for  him.  He  gives  up  there- 
fore the  power  and  the  right  which  God  or  Nature  has  given 
him  to  do,  and  to  forbear  doing,  whatever  is,  in  his  judgment, 
most  for  his  own  advantage,  and  he  agrees  to  be  ruled  in 
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his  conduct  not  by  what  he  judg"es  best,  but  by  what  the 
State  judges  best  for  all,  and  therefore  best  for  hinti.  He 
resigiiii  his  Jus  Naturae  in  favour  of  a  ruling  power  which 
has  also  at  its  disposal  the  Jus  Naturae  of  every  other 
individual  within  the  community.  He  agrees  that  that  shall 
be  right  and  just  and  lawful  for  him  which  the  State  declares 
to  be  so.  He  transfers  his  power  and  right  absolutely.  It 
ceases  now  to  belong  to  him.  And  ail  right  that  he  may,  as 
an  individual,  enjoy  within  the  State  is  that  which  the  State 
grants  to  him  ;  he  has  no  civil  rights  to  act  against  the. 
State,  or  to  do  anything  except  that  which  the  State  coio- 
mands  and  enjoins.  He  is  no  longer  a  law  and  an  end  to 
himself,  his  own  master,  able  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  to  be 
social  in  whatever  ways  he  pleases. 

Clearly,  then,  the  individual  in  helping  to  establish  a  Civil 
Order,  or  in  continuing  to  live  under  one  when  he  finds 
himself  born  into  such  a  life,  is  sacrificing  a  great  deal, 
sacrificing  so  much  that  the  exchange  seems  at  first  sight  a 
doubtful  bargain.  He  ceases  to  be  able  to  do  a  single  act 
simply  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  AH  that  he  may  now 
lawfully  do,  or  enjoy,  or  possess,  must  be  through  permission 
or  concession  or  injunction  from  the  State  itself.  We  often, 
indeed,  speak  of  social  life,  family  life,  the  world  of  business 
and  of  recreation,  as  outside  of  State  control,  or  as  a  law  to 
itself  In  no  sense  is  this  true.  No  State  can  make  any 
such  concession,  and  remain  a  State.  It  simply  regulates 
different  kinds  or  spheres  of  conduct  in  different  ways.  The 
family  and  the  sacred  ties  and  relationships  which  it  ex- 
presses, social  life  and  intercourse,  recreation  and  industrial 
relationships  are  all  quite  as  much  subordinate  to.  and 
controlled  by  the  State,  as  the  army  or  the  navx  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  State  regulates  them  in  different  ways, 
and  allows  (in  its  own  interest)  a  liberty  of  action  and 
independence  of  initiative  in  these  spheres  which  it  cannot,  in 
its  own  interest,  allow  in  others.  But  a  father's  right  to 
control  his  children,  a  husband's  right  to  call  a  wife  his  own, 
an  employer's  right  to  settle  his  workmen's  wages  and  to 
engage  and  dismiss  them  when  it  suits  him.  an  individual's 
right  to  call  this  money  or  property  or  pair  of  shoes  '  mine,' 
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a  church's  right  to  oiganise  itselT  as  it  pleases  and  exercise 
its  worship  unmolested — all  of  these  are  rights  granted  by 
the  State,  valid  and  valuable  so  long  as,  on  this  basis,  the 
State  can  (according  to  its  own  judgment)  enjoy  the  best  and 
strongest  existence,  but  no  less  terminable  and  modiliable 
when  the  State  judges  otherwise.  The  idea  that  a  man  has 
property  which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  that  the  State  has 
no  right  to  take  it  without  his  leave,  is  one  of  the  delusions 
which  shelters  itself  under  many  high-sounding  names,  such 
as  rights  of  personality,  claims  of  individuality,  private 
property,  my  right  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own,  sacred 
rights,  vested  interests.  Each  of  these  phrases  has  some 
value,  a  value  which  will  be  fully  recognised  as  we  proceed 
with  our  argument.  But  they  have  not  the  value  here  set 
upon  them  ;  and  to  rest  rights  upon  a  false  basis  is  the 
surest  way  to  lose  them. 

The  point  that  needs  to  be  noted  is  that  private  property 
docs  not  differ  from  public  property  except  in  the  fact  that 
the  State  entrusts  it  to,  and  maintains  its  use  by,  private 
citizens,  instead  of  entrusting  It  to,  and  maintaining  its  use 
by,  public  officials.  It  is  no  less  State  or  public  property 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  That  most  pestilent  of  all 
distinctions,  the  distinction  between  the  individual  and 
society,  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  confused 
thought  on  this  subject.  Even  to  ask  the  question,  what 
do,  or  can,  men  do  for  themselves  and  what  does,  or  can, 
Society  or  the  State  do  for  them,  is  to  set  a  problem  which 
has  no  answer,  because  it  is  an  abstract  and  impossible 
problem,  just  like  asking  what  can  the  hand  do  for  itself. 
and  what  can  the  head  do  for  it.  An  answer  to  either  is 
the  answer  to  both.  What  I  do  for  myself  is  also  what  the 
State  does  through  and  for  me.  And  what  the  State  does 
for  me  is  just  what  I  do  for  myself.  This  is  not 
paradox,  or  juggling  with  phrases,  hut  the  plain  facts 
of  the  case.  There  is  no  possible  opposition,  or  even 
distinction,  between  myself  as  an  individual,  and  the 
Society  or  State  of  which  I  am  a  member ;  and  the 
persistent  attempts  to  find  what  does  not  exist,  and 
the  endless  puzzles  and  contradictions  and  ingenuity  thereby 
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developed,  awake  in  us  the  same  thrilling  interest  as  the 
discoveries  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  or  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  Aladdin  and  his  lamp.  If  a  State  is^  as  we  are  so 
often  told,  'socialistic'  when  it  claims  to  be  the  source  and 
the  possessor  of  all  property,  the  judge  of  all  rights,  the 
supreme  ruler  of  conduct,  the  great  monopolist  that  would 
lay  its  greedy  hand  on  everything  that  men  have;  then,  1 
am  afraid  all  States  are  '  socialistic,'  and  will  be  to  the  end 
of  time.  For  if  this  is  socialism,  it  is  simply  what  we  call 
Society,  and  under  this  harmless  name,  no  one,  Judging  by 
men's  conduct,  seems  very  anxious  to  dispense  with  these 
conditions  of  life.  On  this  footing  men  will  live  together  in 
harmony  ;  on  any  other  they  will  not,  and  cannot  For 
while  we  may,  or  may  not,  constitute  and  maintain  a  State, 
in  the  sense  that  no  outward  force  can  make  us  do  so, 
except  as  we  judge  this  Civil  Condition  of  life  more  for  our 
advantage  on  the  whole  than  a  non-civil  one  would  be ;  yet 
if  we  want  a  State  and  judge  it  better,  we  cannot  have  it  at 
all  except  by  giving  it  this  absolute  power  which  vests 
everything  in  it,  and  puts  the  property,  the  energy,  yea  the 
life  of  every  individual  within  it,  at  its  free  and  uncontrolled 
discretion.     What  this  involves  wc  have  now  to  unfold. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


THE   NATURE   OF   GOVERNMENT. 


The  leading  principle  in  Spinoza's  political  theory  is  that 
the  State  does  not  meati  the  ruler,  nor  is  the  Government 
synonymous  with  those  who  have  the  chief  place  in  the 
community.  Both  State  and  Government  mean,  no  less, 
those  who  are  ruled  and  who  are,  as  Austin  put  it,  '  in  a 
habit  of  obedience.'  In  this  he  separates  himself  from  I 
Hobbes,  even  where  there  is  a  verbal  agreement  in  their  i 
statements.  To  Hobbes  the  ruler  and  the  State  are  ^ 
synonymous  terms,  while  to  Spinoza  they  never  are.  except 
in  a  case  to  be  afterwards  explained.  To  Hobbes  the 
supreme  ruler  in  the  State  is  sacred  as  a  person,  and 
irrespective  of  his  actions.  He  has  a  right  to  obedience 
under  all  conditions,  and  his  power  must  be  uncontrolled 
and  unfettered.  To  Spinoza  the  State  alone  is  thus  sacred  ;  1 
and  the  State  includes  the  subjects  as  well  as  the  ruler.  No  , 
doubt  the  person  of  the  ruler  is  sacred  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  person  of  any  subject;  but  it  is  so,  because  the  'per- 
sona  cinitisl  i.t.  the  office  or  fimction  of  the  ruler,  is  a  more 
important  one  for  the  whole  community  than  the  'persona 
civiUs  '  of  a  subject.  And  the  civil  personality  of  the  ruler, 
or  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  is  not  a  privilege  which  is 
inseparably  attached  to  a  particular  individual,  but  a  virtus 
or  power  which  depends  on,  and  varies  in  extent  with,  its 
utility  to  the  whole  State,  Hence,  while  Spinoza  contends 
that  the  power  and  right  which  each  individual  enjoys  in  a 
non-civil  condition  of  life,  to  act  as  he  thinks  best  for  him- 
self, entirely  ceases   in    the   civil    order,  and  is  absolutely 
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transferred  ;  he  does  not  hold  that  this  is  transferred  to  a 
King,  Or  ruler,  but  to  the  State,  of  which  the  individual  who 
has  thus  transferred  his  power  is  a  citizen,  and  therefore  a 
sharer  in  the  benefits  which  arise  from  this  transference. 

Spinoza  does  indeed  laeiieve  that  the  ideal  State  is  that  in 
which  the  ruler's  power  is  absolute ;  and  that  the  Monarch 
who  can  say  with  truth  Vt'tal  dest  moi  is  the  best  of  all  rulers, 
and  has  the  happiest  subjects.  But  he  interprets  this  in  just 
the  opposite  way  from  that  in  which  Hobbes  did.  For  his 
point  is  that  no  rule  save  the  best,  and  no  ruler  save  be  who 
knows  and  does  what  the  public  weal  requires,  can  be  abso- 
lute in  his  control  of  his  subjects.  (Absolutism,  as  we  shalb 
see,  is  the  false  absolute  and  not  the  true ;  for  perfect 
absolutism  is.  as  Plato  said,  perfect  weakness.  Unlimited 
Monarchy  is  the  most  dangerous  and  precarious  of  all 
kinds  of  rule,  whether  it  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ruler  or  from  that  of  his  subjects.  And  the  absolute 
autocracy  and  misgovernment  of  men  like  Louts  XIV,  is 
but  the  fatal  power  which  enables  a  man  to  dig  his  own 
grave. 

Hence,  while  Spinoza  speaks  of  men  transferring  their 
right  or  power  to  the  State,  he  also  speaks  of  the  ruler,  or 
the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  as  having  absolute  right 
Of  power  to  decide  all  that  men  should  and  should  not  do. 
That  is  to  say,  he  holds  that  though  men  do  transfer  their 
power  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  one  or  a  few 
men  ;  yet  this  right  does  vest  absolutely  in,  or  is  absolutely 
transferred  to,  the  ruling  man  or  class  in  the  Community. 
It  is  their  business,  and  theirs  alone,  to  command  and  tol 
punish  ;  and  no  subject  has  any  right  to  disobey,  or  to  claim  ] 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

This,  however,  is  not  only  quite  consistent  with,  but  is  juat 
the  logical  consequence  of  what  has  been  already  said.  For 
it  is  the  nature  of  rule  to  have,  and  even  to  be,  this  universal 
power  or  right.  He  who  rules  with  most  wisdom  has  most 
of  this  JUS  or  potenlia  which  every  man  transfers  to  him ; 
because  wise  rule  necessarily  involves,  or  is.  this.  The  ruler 
who  best  fulfils  his  office  inevitably  gets  most  authority  ;  but 
he  gets  it  not  as  a  particular  person,  nor  even  as  an  official, 
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but  as  an  indispensable  and  wholly  pervasive  influence  in  the 
lives  of  all  his  subjects.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wise  rulers 
have  much  power,  and  foolish  ones  little.  For  to  have 
power  you  must  know  the  material  with  which  you  work. 
A  skilled  engineer  has  more  power  over,  or  gets  more  out  of, 
the  machine  with  which  he  works,  than  an  ignorant  one.  So 
a  wise  ruler,  or  ruling  Council,  has  more  power  over  the 
subjects,  because  it  knows  them  and  their  wants,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  these  wantSj  better  than  a  tactless  ruler 
or  Council  does.  Thus  in  proportion  as  the  ruling  power 
knows  and  does  its  proper  business,  it  will  be  strong  and 
stable  and  free  from  rebellion,  while  in  proportion  ct5  it  does 
not,  it  will  be  helpless  and  rightle»s. 

We  may  call  (if  we  will)  the  power  of  a  wise  ruler  the 
reward  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  weakness  of  a  foolish  one 
the  punishment  of  his  foHy.  But  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  reward  and  punishment  are  inevitable,  because 
they  are  just  part  of  the  very  nature  of  wise  and  of  foolish 
rule  respectively.  They  are  inevitable  for  the  same  reason 
as  it  is  inevitable  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  namely  because  this  is  part  of  the  nature 
of  a  triangle.  Hence  it  is  not,  as  Hobbes  supposed,  a 
question  of  the  people  transferring,  once  for  all,  their  power 
and  right  to  the  supreme  person  in  the  State,  and  being 
thereafter  forever  bound  to  obey  him  without  demur. 
Spinoza  regards  this  as  an  absurd  and  impossible  conception. 
"  Men  are  not  cattle."  We  must  remember  the  nature  of 
the  material  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Even  if  men  had 
made  any  such  agreement,  not  only  are  they  not  bound  to 
keep  it  ;  they  are  bound  to  break  it.  For  there  is  no  power 
in  human  nature  which  makes  it  even  possible  to  keep  such 
an  agreement.  No  one  can  will  to  do  anything  but  what 
appears  to  himself  to  be  best  for  him  at  each  moment,  and  a 
ruler  with  nothing  but  a  formal  agreement  to  appeal  to,  will 
get  no  obedience  and  will  have  no  right  to  expect  any. 

It   is  for  this   reason  that   Spinoza.,  contrasting  his  Own 
political  theory  with  that  of  Hobbes,  says, "  1  always  keep  the  ' 
Jus  Naturae  intact  and  unimpaired."      His  meaning  is,  that 
he  carries  right  through  his  social  theory  the  principle  with 
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which  he  started,  that  a  thing  has  no  more,  and  no  less,  right 
than  it  has  power.  This  holds  true  of  everything  and  at 
every  moment.  It  enabled  us  to  explain  for  exampSe  why 
two  men  united  have  more  right  than  one  man.  It  explained 
also  why  the  individual  in  a  non-civil  slate  of  life  has  less 
right  than  a  body  of  men  organised  into  a  community.  It 
explained  why  the  right  of  the  ruler  qua  ruler  was  an 
absolute  one.  And  when  it  has  carried  us  so  far  it  must 
carry  us  slill  further.  For  the  same  principle  which  makes 
the  ruler  qua  ruler  strong,  makes  him  weak,  and  robs  him  of 
all  title  to  obedience,  if  he  does  not  know  and  do  his  proper 
work.  If  he  does  not  understand  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  all  successful  and  capable  ruling  of  men,  he  is  necessarily 
impotent  The  people  may  have  made  a  covenant  with  him, 
he  may  be  his  father's  son  and  have  legal  right  to  the  throne, 
he  may  have  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Church,  the 
body  of  the  citizens  may  even  have  kindly  feelings  towards 
him ;  yet  if  he  does  not  recognise  and  maintain  the  interests  for 
the  sake  of  which  his  office  exists,  the  power  inevitably  goes 
from  him.  The  people  cannot  retain  it  to  him  though  they 
would  He  will  have  it  if  he  deserves  to  have  it  If  he  has 
it  not,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  obedience. 

This  principle  that  "the  obligation  to  obey  the  rulers, 
whether  these  be  a  King,  or  a  body  of  Nobles,  or  tlie 
whole  body  of  the  people,  lasts  only  so  long  as  they 
maintain  their  power"  {TJieaL-PffL.  Ch.  i6),  Spinoza  values 
not  only  as  a  safeguard  against  such  an  absolutism  as 
Hobbes  had  sought  to  deify,  but  mainly  becau!;e  it  is  the 
truth,  or  nature,  or  essence  of  all  rule,  and  is  therefore  the 
strength  and  the  solace  of  every  ruler  who  knows  his  proper 
business,  and  does  it.  His  projier  business  is  to  understand 
the  men  over  whom  he  is  called  to  rule,  to  know  their  life 
and  its  needs,  to  think  out  the  things  that  will  make 
existence  seem  richer  and  more  desirable  for  them^  and  to 
make  laws  that  will  be  obeyed,  because  men  will  recognise 
that  the  laws  are  Ip  their  Interest.  In  so  far  as  he  docs  this 
he  rules  by  the  highest,  yea  by  the  only  divine  right  there  is, 
or  has  ever  been,  in  the  world,  Moses  ruled  over  the 
Hebrews  by  divine  right,  because  God  had  made  him  the 
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wisest  man  among  them,  the  man  most  fitted  to  understand 
how  they  could  live  together  in  harmony  and  security,  and 
best  able  to  lay  down  the  laws  which  God's  wisdom  taught 
him  were  for  their  welfare.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
opposite  side  of  this  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Daniel,  where  Nebuchadnezzar's  fall  from,  and 
restoration  to,  power  are  depicted  in  language  which  is  no 
less  instructive  to  the  student  of  politics  than  to  the  student 
of  religion. 

Spinoz:a,  therefore,  holds  that  no  one  has  any  right  to 
obey  a  ruler  who  does  not  maintain  the  conditions  for  the 
sake  of  which  men  form  a  State  and  elect  rulers.      He  has, 
no  right  or  duty  to  obey  in  such  a  case,  because  he  has  no  1 
power  to  give  up  his  natural  right  to  do  the  best  for  himself;! 
and  no  one  does  the  best  for  himself  by  obeying  him  who ' 
has  no  regard  for  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  since  such  a 
man  is  weak  and  powerless.      "  The  power  of  the  King  or 
the  Nobles  or  the  people  was  the  inducement  for  each  man 
to  transfer  his  right"     "  Only  from  the  fear  of  a  greater  evil,; 
or  the  hope  of  a  greater  good,  can  any  one  sincerely  promise!    ^ 
that  he  will  give  up  the  right  which  he  has  to  all  things. 
And    only    for   the    same    reason    will    any    man    keep    his  \ 
promises."      That  is  to  say.  a  man  gives  up  his  natural  right 
to  all  things,  and  is  bound  by  his  promises,  because  on  this 
basis,  a.nd  on  this  alone,  can  he  enjoy  the  advantages  which 
a    settled    order    brings  to    him.      But  if  the    ruler  cannot 
maintain  such  a  settled  order,  he  has  no  right  to  claim  the 
obedience  which  is  desirable  only  for  the  sake  of  this  end. 
His   power    passes  away    from    him,   and.  seeing  that   men 
cannot    live    together  without  some  stable   order  of  life,  it 
passes  necessarily  into  the  hands  of  him  who,  knowing  how 
men  should  be  governed,  is  stronger  than  he.     "  The  right  to 
obedience  will  be  enjoyed  by  a  ruler  so  long  only  as  he  ' 
maintains  the   power   of  executing  his  will.      Otherwise  he 
will  have  but  a  precarious  reign,  and  no  one  stronger  than 
he  will  be  bound  to  obey  him."     "  The  right  of  commanding  1 
whatever    they  please    belongs    to    the    rulers    only  so    long  | 
as  they  real3y  have  supreme  power.      If  they  lose  this  they 
lose  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  uncontrolled  command. 
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and  this  right  vests  in  him,  or  in  them  who  have  gained  it, 
and  can  keep  it'J  In  other  words  the  right  to  command, 
and  the  duly  to  obey,  are  relative  to  the  maintenance  of 
certain  conditions  of  existence  under  which  each  man  will 
feel  that  he  is  doing  the  best  for  himself  that  he  can.  If 
these  conditions  are  not  maintained,  not  only  Is  there  no 
divine  obligation  to  obey  \  there  is  a  divine  obligation  to 
disobey,  and  to  set  up  other  rulers  who  know  how,  and 
for  what  end,  God  has  made  men,  and  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  tc^ether  for  their  mutual  profit.  Men  do  not 
have  rule  or  rulers,  with  all  the  real  renunciation  that  that 
involves,  simply  for  'the  fun  of  the  thing,'  but  only  because 
they  want  certain  benefits  very  earnestly,  and  cannot  get 
them  save  in  this  way.  Hence,  to  have  a  nominal  ruler  who 
cannot  rule  is  to  sup  at  a  Barmecide  feast,  and  have  to  pay 
at  the  door  for  a  solid  meal.  Of  course  there  are  cases 
where  the  nominal  ruler  is  maintained  in  power  by  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  another  man,  or  body  of  men.  who  are 
not  called  rulers.  But  to  this  Spinoza's  answer  is,  it  matters 
nothing  who  has  the  name  of  ruler;  it  is  the  man  who  has 
the  wisdom  and  forethought  and  enterprise  who  is  the  real 
ruler,  and  it  is  in  him  the  power  of  the  Stale,  its  unity,  and 
strength,  and  security  are  focussed.  If  the  titular  sovereign 
recognises  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  make  his  will 
effective,  but  has  the  prudence  to  recognise  that  another 
man  or  body  of  men  has  the  power,  he  may  enjoy  his  place 
with  ]>erfect  security  so  long  as  he  has  the  good  sense 
to  know,  and  loyally  will,  the  divinely- imposed  laws  and 
conditions  in  virtue  of  which  kingdoms  stand  and  fall. 

A  sovereign's  power  then  ia  his  function  in  the  communis 
over  which  he  rules.  He  is  strong  and  safe  if  he  under- 
stands the  nature  and  the  conditions  of  his  task  in  life; 
while  he  is  weak,  inconstant,  and  easily  overthrown  if  he  does 
not.  No  power  or  will  in  heaven  or  on  earth  can  change 
this  divine  law.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  sovereignty,  and 
neither  subjects  nor  ruler  can  sever  the  necessary  connection 
of  cause  and  effect.  You  can  no  more  have  a  supreme 
authority  who  cannot  keep  order  and  peace  within  the  State, 
than  you  can  have  a  bit  of  glass  with  the  proijertJes  of  a 
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tree.  Thus  when  men  transfer  their  right  and  power  to  a 
State,  they  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  and  better  kind 
of  existence  they  will  thereby  secure.  If  this  end  is  not 
attained,  the  transfer  is  ipso  facto  at  any  and  every  moment 
null  and  void,  "  The  existence  of  a  State  depends  on 
certain  conditions.  If  these  conditions  are  maintained,  so 
also  are  the  reverence  and  the  feat  of  the  subjects  towards 
the  State;  while  if  these  conditions  are  destroyed,  so  also 
are  the  reverence  and  the  fear  of  the  subjects;  and  when 
reverence  and  fear  are  lost,  so  likewise  is  the  State.  The 
State  therefore  is  bound,  if  it  would  be  a  law  and  an  end  to 
itself  (j«/y««j)  to  maintain  the  causes  of  fear  and  reverence, 
otherwise  it  ceases  to  be  a  State.  For  it  is  as  impossible 
for  the  man,  or  the  men,  who  have  the  chief  place  in  the 
community,  to  flaunt  their  drunkenness  and  profligacy  in 
public,  to  play  the  fool,  openly  to  violate  and  contemn  the 
laws  made  by  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
their  sacred  majesty,  as  it  is  impossible  at  once  to  be  and 
not  to  be.  Or  again,  if  they  slaughter  and  plunder  their 
subjects,  ravish  virgins  and  so  on,  they  inevitably  change  the 
fear  of  their  subjects  into  indignation.  That  is  to  say,  they 
turn  the  status  civilts  (whose  end  is  peace)  into  a  state  of 
hostility  "  ( Tract.  PifL^  IV.  4).  "  The  laws  and  the  causes  of 
fear  and  reverence  which  the  State  is  bound  in  its  own 
interest  to  maintain  are  determined  not  by  Civil  Law,  but  by 
the/«i  Naturale,  seeing  that  they  can  be  vindicated,  not  by 
Civil  Law  or  Right,  but  by  right  of  war  {Jus  betliy  (Jbui.. 
S  5).  That  is  to  say,  the  State  rests  on,  and  Civil  Law  is 
effective  as  it  is  based  upon  and  appealls  to,  the  fear  and 
reverence  of  the  subjects.  Neither  the  State  nor  civil  law 
creates  these  conditions  of  human  concord  ;,  but  each  is 
strong  and  stable  as  it  is  quick  to  discover  and  make  use  of 
them.  While  the  sovereignty,  or  Civil  Code  which  assumes 
that  all  things  are  possible  to  it;  that  Civil  Law  is  the 
ultimate  and  only  law  of  human  life  ;  that  it  may  do  with 
impunity  whatever  it  pleases,  and  constitute  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful,  at  its  own  unfettered 
discretion,  simply  shows  how  absolutely  weak  and  helpless  it 
is  in  presence  of  the  task  to  which  the  world  has  called  it. 
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No  doubt  a  man  always  has  the  power  to  use  his  razor  as  a 
pen^knife,  but  the  man  who  thinks  this  a  real  power  and 
freedom  docs  not  know  the  distinctive  virtue  of  either,  and 
acts  as  only  a  fool  would,  In  the  same  way,  a  State  which 
would  live  and  flourish  must  recognise,  first  of  all,  that  all 
things  are  not  possible  to  It — if  it  would  remain  a  State.  It 
has  been  brought  into  existence  to  give  all  who  live  within  it 
a  happier,  more  secure,  more  peaceful,  and  noble  kind  of 
life,  than  they  could  possibly  have  without  it.  If  it  does 
this,  no  power  on  earth  can  harm  it ;  if  it  does  not.  no 
power  on  earth  can  maintain  it.  For  "  no  man  makes  a 
compact,  and  no  one  is  bound  by  his  promisesj  except  from 
the  hope  of  some  good,  or  the  apprehension  of  some  evil, 
which  will  thence  ensue.  If  this  foundation  be  taken  away, 
the  compact  automatically  is  at  an  end."  "  No  compact  can 
have  any  validity  except  in  virtue  of  its  advantageouaness 
{utilitas).  If  this  be  taken  away^  the  agreement  is  straight- 
way at  an  end.  and  is  of  no  effect"  For  utilitas  "  is  the  life 
and  sou!  {robur  et  vita)  of  all  human  actions." 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  Spinoza  is  not  here  seeking  to  make  promises  and 
compacts  less  sacred  and  binding,  but  to  make  them  more 
sacred  and  obligatory  by  showing  men  why  they  are  bind- 
ing, and  to  what  end  they  are  relative.  A  man  has  no 
right,  because  God  has  given  him  no  power,  to  make  any 
promise  contrary  to  what  seems  to  himself  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  best  for  him  ;  and  if  he  has  made  a  promise 
believing  it  to  be  most  for  his  welfare,  and  afterwards  tomes 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  keep  it  will  not  be  for  his  welfare 
(as  judged  by  himself)  on  the  whole,  in  this  case  also  he  has 
no  right,  because  God  has  given  him  no  power,  to  keep  such 
a  promise.  Spinoza  holds  that  this  is  a  law,  or  condition,  or 
'eternal  truth.'  of  human  nature  which  is  forever  valid. 
observed  by  every  man  and  in  his  every  action.  To  disobey^ 
it,  is  not  within  his  power;  for  it  is  God's  law  and  will  fo 
every  human  being.  How  then  can  promises  and  agree- 
ments be  binding  at  all,  if  every  man  must,  by  a  controlling 
necessity  of  his  own  thought  and  will,  always  choose  and  do 
whatever  seems  best  for  himself  at  the  moment?     Is  there 
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any  meaning  or  worth  in  promises  and  agreements  at  all,  If 
every  man  is  free  to,  nay  must,  break  them  whenever  he 
himself  thinks  that  it  will  better  serve  his  own  interest  to 
violate  them  ? 

The  difficulty  is  a  real  one,  but  the  solution  is  no  less  real 
and  5igni6cant.  Spinoza  accepts  the  last  sentence  entirely, 
and  uses  it  as  his  guiding  principle.  There  is  no  meaning  or 
worth  in  promises  and  agreements  at  all,  i/e\ety  man  is  free 
to  break  them.  Yet  every  man  thinks  that  there  is  great 
worth  in  such  promises.  The  point  therefore  is,  under  what 
conditions  are  they  of  value,  or  what  gives  them  validity? 
The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  by  a  full  and  whole-hearted 
recognition  of  the  divine  law  in  human  nature,  that  every 
man  will  and  should,  because  he  must,  break  any  promise 
which  it  is  not  in  his  own  judgment  at  every  moment  best  for 
himself  to  keep.  If  you  do  not  freely  and  without  qualifica- 
tion accept  and  adopt  this  truth,  you  need  go  no  further. 
For  all  your  argument  and  preaching  and  measures  of  social 
reform  are  simply  futile,  a  fighting  against  God's  law  for 
human  welfare.  All  the  force  in  the  world,  whether  it  call 
itself  physical,  or  civil,  or  moral,  or  religious,  will  not  do  one 
iota  of  good  except  as  it  consciously  or  unconsciously 
humbles  itself  to  accept  and  employ  this  fundamental  law  of 
human  nature,  But  if  you  do  recognise  it,  certain  con- 
sequences follow.  It  follows,  for  example,  that  it  is  quite 
useless  to  expect  men  to  keep  a  promise,  unless  you  at  the 
same  time  take  such  measures  as  will  secure  that,  so  long  as 
the  promise  is  to  be  binding,  there  shall  more  loss  come  to 
them  from  violating  than  from  keeping  it.  He  is  a  very 
foolish  person  who  trusts  that  another  man  will  observe  his 
engagements  in  a  case  where  that  other  has  everything  to 
gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  breaking  them.  The  'man  of 
the  world'  will  no  doubt  give  a  ready  assent  to  this  view  of 
human  nature,  while  the  cynic  will  mock  at  it,  and  the 
preacher  will  denounce  it.  Spinoza  does  none  of  these 
things ;  he  simply  states  it  as  an  essential  element  in  all 
men,  an  element  which  God  has  put  within  each,  the 
endeavour  to  be  and  to  get  all  the  power  and  happiness 
within  his  reach,  which  is  the  law  of  his  life.      It  is  not  an 
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immoral,  and  it  is  not  a  moral  principle.  But  it  is  tiie 
principle  which  enables  men  to  form  mutual  agreements,  and 
to  remain  true  to  them  amid  all  vicissitudes  of  outward 
fortune  and  of  inward  emotion.  For  it  determines  the 
condition  upon  which,  and  upon  which  alone,  men  will  be 
truthful  and  faithful  and  honest. 

This  is  the  first  point,  namely  that  a  man  has  not  the 
power  to  say  to  himself,  I  see  clearly  that  keeping  this 
promise  is  worse  for  me  than  breaking  it,  yet  I  will  keep  it 
since  t  have  promised.  Of  course  we  ail  observe  engage-j 
ments,  agreements,  promises  which  we  would  much  rathe 
not  do,  which  we  call  foolish,  bad  for  us,  against  our  interest, 
and  so  on.  But  Spinoza's  point  is  that  in  every  such  case 
we  keep  our  engagement,  because  there  is  in  the  background 
the  overwhelming  motive,  that  unless  we  kept  our  eng^c- 
ments  to  others  no  one  else  would  keep  his  engagements  to 
v&  ;  and  if  no  one  made  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  kept 
any  agreements,  the  State  and  a  settled  and  secure  life 
would  disappear.  That  is  a  price  too  great  and  ruinous  for 
any  man  in  his  senses  to  think'  of  paying.  And  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  time,  or  fuller  knowledge, 
shows  to  have  been  a  foolish  one,  is  judged  and  willed  by 
every  man  as,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  better  for 
turn  or  more  for  his  interest  than,  by  breaking  his  promisc^l 
to  incur  the  tremendous  penalty  it  would  bring  with  it. 

To  this  there  is  an  apparent  exception.  Some  men  do, 
even  in  a  civil  society,  break  their  promises,  and  refuse  to 
observe  tlie  obligations  which  their  own  actions  or  the  lawsj 
impose  upon  them.  Do  these  men  not  deliberately  choose^ 
and  will  as  better  for  them  a  course  of  conduct  which 
logically  involves  the  dissolution  of  all  civil  order?  The 
answer  is,  No.  The  apparent  exception  is  not  a  real  excep- 
tion. For  (i)  even  a  criminal  does. not  will  the  subversion 
of  the  social  order :  how  would  he  steal  or  lie  except 
under  such  an  order?  If  he  willed  the  extinction  of  settled 
rules  and  conditions  of  life  alt(^ether  (though  such  a  case  is 
hardly  conceivable),  he  would  will  consistently,  and  his  lying 
or  stealing  would  be  well  fitted  to  realise  this  end.  But  the 
badness  of  his  act  is  that  be  wills  a  self-contradiction.     If  he 
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understood  himself  and  his  action  he  could  not  will  what  he 
does.  For  what  he  thinks  and  wills  is  that  a  secure  and 
stable  life,  with  the  weaith  and  prosperity  which  it  brings  to 
the  community,  should  still  maintain  itself  in  order  that  he 
may  make  his  living  by  preying  on  it.  This  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be.  And  he  is  punished  to  leach  him  that 
his  act  and  his  thought  are  self-contradictory.  (2)  The  laws 
which  punish  and  restrain  him  are  part  of  what  he  has 
willed.  By  living  in  a  civil  order,  and  under  its  laws,  he 
has  already  willed  all  that  goes  to  maintain  and  strengthen  it. 
He  has,  while  he  kept  the  laws,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
their  protection  and  care,  helped  to  perfect  the  very  means 
which  is  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mind.  (3)  The  State  does 
not,  because  of  his  crime,  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  but  as  an 
erring  son  or  citizen.  The  only  men  whom  the  State  does 
treat  as  enemies  are  those  who,  being  in  it,  seek  to  destroy 
its  very  existence,  or  to  set  up  another  in  its  place  ;  or  else 
those  who  from  without  assail  its  integrity  and  independence. 
But  a  crime  is  not  an  act  of  sedition  ;  and  a  criminal  does 
not  seek  the  destruction' of  law  and  government.  He  only 
wishes  a  littte  exceptional  latitude  for  himself,  and  is  quite 
ready  that  all  others  should  enjoy  under  settled  law  the 
advantages  and  blessings  which  constitute  his  sphere  of 
operations.  The  punishment  which  falls  upon  him  is  one 
of  the  privileges  which  he  enjoys  as  a  citizen,  the  privilege  of 
being  taught  by  mi!d  and  in  more  or  less  rational  ways  that 
this  kind  of  life  does  not  '  pay '  either  him  or  any  one  else. 
I  say  '  mild,'  because  all  civil  punishment  is  mild,  compared 
with  the  sharp,  vindictive,  and  limitless  revenge  that  would 
otherwise  be  his  portion  If  the  State  did  not  throw  its  aegis 
over  even  the  offenders  against  its  own  laws,  and  allow  no 
one  but  itself  or  those  commissioned  by  it  to  take  liberties 
with  their  education  to  a  better  frame  of  spirit.  If  the  State 
treated  them  as  enemies,  and  said,  you  have  by  your  conduct 
made  yourselves  a  menace  to  society,  then  all  that  it  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  withdraw  its  protecting  hand  from 
them,  and  whosoever  had  the  power  or  the  cunning  to  kill 
them  would  have  a  right  to  do  so.  It  is  not  a  euphemism, 
but  the  simple  truth,  to  say  that   the    punishment    of  the 
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criminal  is  the  kindly  thoughtfulness  of  the  law  and  of  a  civil 
societj-  for  his  welfare,  and  the  effort  not  only  to  teach  him 
to  know  and  to  do  better,  but  aiso  to  save  him  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  his  own  misdeeds. 

Thus  this  apparent  exception  proves  not  to  be  a  real  one. 
And  we  can  still  maintain  that  every  man  wills,  however 
inadequate  his  conception  of  it,  a  settled  order  of  social  life, 
and  esteems  this  an  jndispensa^ble  means  to  what  is  in  his 
judgment  a  desirable  existence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  making  and  keeping  of  promises  is  binding  upon  men, 
Because  they  can,  by  acting  in  this  way,  form  ties  of  a 
permanent  nature  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  ;  while 
they  ca.nnot  secure  these  benefits  without  acting  in  this  way. 
In  other  words,  the  making  and  keeping  of  agreements 
among  men  is  relative  to  a  stable  system  of  rights  and 
duties,  Apart  from  this,  it  has  no  meaning  or  value.  With- 
in this  system  it  is  absolutely  binding,  but  binding  only 
because  of  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  this  system  exists, 
and  because  of  the  value  of  the  interests  to  which  it  gives 
scope  and  fostering.  Hence  a  prflmipe  to  act  in  a  certain 
way,  made  either  to  a  ruler  or  a  private  person,  is  binding 
upon  the  person  who  made  it  only  so  long,  and  in  so  far  as, 
the  whole  order  of  life  to  which  it  is  relative  is  maintained 
with  firmness  and  efficiency.  Under  any  other  conditions  it 
has  no  meaning  or  obligation. 

Spinoza  proves  this  by  showing  that  the  reason,  or 
thought,  of  each  man  jiidgc;^  mutual  trust  and  fidelity  to 
be  a  condition  of  life  far  more  desirable  for  everj'  one  than 
distrust,  suspicion,  and  fear.  Thus,  while  the  Natural  Right, 
or  natural  power,  of  each  individual  includes,  and  must 
always  include,  the  power  to  break  his  promises,  if  he  will,  in 
his  own  judgment,  thereby  secure  a  better  existence  for  him- 
self, yet  it  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  organised  rule  to  give 
men  so  much  more  happiness,  utility,  peace,  and  security  than 
they  could  otherwise  have,  that  tio  sane  man  can  prefer  to 
exercise  his  Natural  Right  to  violate  his  promises,  and 
thereby  destroy  all  law  and  security.  While  therefore  you 
cannot,  either  by  binding  a  man  by  promises  or  by  the  use 
of  force,  make  him  act  in  any  other  way  than  that  which 
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seems  to  his  own  judgment  at  the  moment  of  his  act  the 
best  for  him,  you  can  by  wisdom  and  foresight  devise  such 
measures  as  will  ensure  that  that  will  at  every  moment  seem 
to  him  his  best,  which  is  realSy  best  for  him,  as  well  as  for 
the  whole  society,  That  is  to  say.  you  cannot  sever  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  motive,  or  cause,  of  his  act 
and  the  act  itself,  nor  prove  it  to  be  an  insufficient  motive, 
but  you  can  add  to  the  motive  in  some  respects  and  take 
from  it  in  others,  and  so  get  an  entirely  different  action.  You 
cannot  make  a  man  keep  his  promises  if  it  is  not.  as  judged 
by  himself,  his  interest  to  observe  them  ;  but  if  you  are  wise, 
you  will  recognise  this  as  one  of  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
divine  laws  of  all  human  existence,  bow  your  head  in  its 
presence,  and  see  that  your  duty  is  to  make  it  his  interest  to 
observe  them.  You  cannot  make  it  the  nature  of  fire  not  to 
burn,  nor  of  water  not  to  drown,  but  you  can  discern  that 
what  you  cannot  do  is  the  best  instrument  to  your  hand  for 
executing  what  you  can  do,  and  so  by  care  and  the  exercise 
of  intelligence  you  can  change  a  bad  master  into  a  good 
servant. 

Spinoza  then  holds  that  no  one  does,  or  ought  to,  or  can, 
make  or  keep  his  promises  except  as  it  is  made  '  worth  his 
while,'  i.e.  except  as  he  has  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by 
making-  and  keeping  them.  Each  man,  of  course,  estimates 
in  his  own  way  what  is  '  worth  his  while,'  for  some  see  all  the 
advantages  that  the  making  and  observing  of  agreements 
brings  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  neighbours,  while  others 
see  only  a  few  of  them,  and  are  led  rather  by  fear  than  by 
hope.  The  best  men  keep  all  their  promises,  not  because  a 
promise  is  sacred  per  si,  but  because  by  a  loyal  acceptance  of 
this  as  a  necessarj'  condition  of  all  permanent  social  ties,  they 
gain  for  themselves  the  best  things  that  life  and  God  have  to 
offer  to  any  man,  peace  of  soul,  the  love  of  friends,  the  joys  of 
home,  sympathy,  mutual  help,  liberty  to  employ,  and  security 
for  the  fruits  of,  their  best  powers  of  understanding  and  will. 
And  if  every  man  knew  what  was  really  beat  for  him  "'there 
is  no  one  who  would  not  utterly  detest  guile  and  deceit,  and 
keep  his  engagements  with  the  utmost  fidelity,"  but  still  he 
would  keep  them  for  the  sake  of  that  good  life  of  mutual 
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service   and   high  endeavour  of  which  this  is  one  essential 
condition. 

It  is  because  most  men  have  not  yet  icarned  to  know  and 
value  this  good  life  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  regard  it  as  their 
absolute  and  complete  best  under  all  possible  conditions,  that 
they  do  not  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity  keep  all  their 
engagements,  quite  apart  from  any  legal  reward  or  punish- 
ment. Yea,  it  is  because  no  man  can  absolutely  trust  himself 
to  abide  loyally  by  his  promises,  despite  all  temptation  and 
changing  emotion  and  change  of  judgment,  that  he  wills  in 
his  best  moments,  when  his  thought  is  clearest,  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  and  constraints  and  restraints  as  will  furnish  him 
in  the  moment  of  weakness,  indecision,  or  partial  judgment 
with  the  added  motive  which  will  lead  him  to  choose  the 
absolutely  better  course  as  also  better  for  him  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  called  on  to  act. 

This  explains  a  number  of  ideas  on  which  Spinoza  lays 
stress.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  why  Law  and  Government 
are  needed,  namely  because  all  men  do  in  general  recognise 
that  the  making  and  keeping  of  their  engagements  is  the 
only  condition  on  which  they  can  live  together  to  mutual 
profit,  but  they  also  recognise  that  they  sometimes  are  so 
blinded  by  passion,  by  misjudgments,  by  ignorance^  by  par- 
tial and  temporary  satisfactions,  that  they  cannot  trust  them- 
selves or  others  always  to  do  the  best,  even  what  ts  best  for 
themselves,  without  some  other  inducement  than  the  judgment 
and  will  of  the  individual's  own  nature  furnishes  him  with  at 
each  and  t.^^xy  moment  Hence  they  will  the  keeping  of 
engagements,  or  rather  the  benefits  which  thence  come  to 
them,  so  much  that  they  will  at  the  same  time  all  the  means 
necessary  to  make  them  always  judge  that  keeping  their 
promises  is  at  any  moment  much  more  for  their  interest  than 
violating  them.  Just  as  the  man  who  recognises  in  an  hour  of 
wisdom  that  the  plank  thrown  across  a  stream  is  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  yet  is  conscious  that  in  a  moment  of  heedlessness 
Or  bravado  or  haste  he  would  be  almost  certain  to  take  a 
risk  which  he  now  judges  a  piece  of  folly,  acts  with  the 
prudence  and  self-control  of  which  only  a  human  being  is 
capable  when  he  pitches  tt  into  the  stream,  and   through 
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the  wisdom  of  thai  moment  protects  himself  against  the 
inconstancy  and  fluctuation  of  his  own  moods  and 
judgments. 

Thus  the  end  of  all  law  is  the  protection  of  the  individual 
against  his  own  waywardness,  ignorance,  passion,  and  weak- 
ness. It  seeks  to  be  the  ever-watchful,  ever-faithful,  ever-wise, 
and  ever-powerful  guardian  of  his  best  interests.  It  seeks  in 
fact  to  be  to  all  its  citizens  what  a  good  father  and  mother 
are  to  their  children,  defending  them  against  their  own  indis- 
cretions and  follies  and  partial  views  of  happiness  even  more 
than  against  the  aggression  and  violence  of  others.  Spinoza 
holds  that  law  is  needed,  because  men  are  still  children  though 
their  beards  are  grown.  To  him  the  legal  axiom  that  when  a 
man  gets  full  rights  of  citizenship  he  is  ever  after  indepen- 
dent, and  his  own  master,  so  long  as  he  obeys  the  taws, 
appears  a  very  partial  truth.  Experience  does  not  tend  to 
confirm  the  assumption  that  a  human  being  on  reaching  a 
definite  age  gets  a  complete  outfit  of  prudence,  foresight, 
self-restraint,  and  patriotism  ;  nor  is  the  law  justified  in 
believing  that  every  man  has  the  power  to  guide  his  life  with 
perfect  wisdom  and  obedience,  and  that,  if  he  does  not,  he 
should  be  treated  as  a  rebel  against  the  civil  order.  This 
may  be  the  theory  of  the  lawyer  ;  but  it  is  not  the-practice 
of  the  law.  The  State  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  really 
regard  or  treat  the  offenders  against  its  laws  as  rebels,  but  as 
misguided  and  erring  sons,  who  deserve  correction  but  not 
outlawry.  The  punishment  which  the  law  awards  is  one  of 
the  privileges  or  rights  of  citizenship. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  serious  error  to  regard  the  punishment  of 
offenders  as  the  only,  or  even  as  the  chief,  end  of  law  and 
government  It  would  be  much  truer  to  say  that  every 
criminal  who  is  punished  is  a  proof  that  the  State  has  partly 
failed  in  its  real  end,  or  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  some  form. 
The  power  to  punish  crime  is  a  right  which  no  State  can  ever 
give  up,  but  it  is  the  lowest,  the  weakest,  the  most  wasteful 
way  in  which  it  can  spend  its  strength  and  its  resources.  To 
be  forced  to  set  many  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country  to  find 
out  whether  some  poor  wretch  who  had  little  reason  for  ob- 
serving the  law,  has  or  has  not  stolen  ;   or  to  be  forced    to 
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direct  all  the  oi^anised  force  of  prosperous,  happy,  well- 
educated,  and  highly  privileged  judges  and  citizens  to  crush 
heart  and  hope  out  of  some  sadly-erring  creature  to  whom 
home  and  purity-  never  conveyed  any  meaning,  this  is  a 
necessity  which,  however  we  may  dignify  it  by  calling  it 
Justice,  can  never  be  other  than  the  saddest  of  all  sights. 
Spinoza  recognises  that  it  may  be  necessary,  and  that  when 
it  is  necessary,  the  State  has  the  perfect  right  to  punish  ;  but 
the  question  he  asks  is,  why  is  it  necessary?  A  man  may 
sacrifice  the  dearest  of  his  possessions  to  save  hts  wife  and 
family  from  fire  ;  and  in  the  circumstances  he  has  no  choice  ; 
such  action  is  a  necessity.  But  if  he  might,  by  forethought 
or  care,  have  prevented  the  fire  altogether,  you  cannot  say 
that  the  necessity  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  goods  proves  him  to 
be  acting  as  a  wise  man  would.  He  has  by  the  neglect  of 
his  duty  in  one  direction  made  his  impoverishment  a  thing 
which  he  hiis  to  choose.  In  the  same  way  Spinoza  argues, 
you  have  to  punish  crime  when  it  is  committed,  but  then  you 
have  first  made  the  criminal  whom  you  then  have  no  choice 
but  to  punish.  In  this  you  arc  acting  foolishly.  If  you  can 
afiford,  and  are  compelled  whether  you  can  afford  or  not,  to 
spend  of  your  best  brain  and  industry'  and  skitl  on  the  detec- 
tion and  the  punishment  of  wrong-doers,  it  would  be  much 
saner  to  spend  it  on  discovering  and  remedying  the  causes 
which  make  them  do  wrong.  And  the  question  as  to  the 
causes  which  make  men  do  wrong  always  resolves  itself  into 
the  question  of  the  absence  of  the  causes  essential  to  their 
doing  right 

"  In  the  best  State  the  laws  will  be  faithfully  observed. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  seditions,  wars,  and  con- 
tempt for,  or  violation  of,  the  laws  should  be  imputed  not  so 
much  lo  the  wickedness  of  the  subjects  as  to  the  bad  con- 
stitution or  organisation  of  the  State.  Moreover,  as  the 
natural  emotions  of  men  are  everywhere  the  same,  should 
wrong-doing  be  more  rampant^  and  crimes  of  more  frequent 
Occurrence,  in  one  State  than  in  another,  it  does  not  admit 
of  question  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  State  has 
not  made  sufficient  provisron  for  concord.  Its  laws  have  not 
been  made  with  sufficient  wisdom ;  and  it  is  because  of  this 
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that    it    does   not  enjoy  the    absolute  right  which   a    State 
should  have"  {Tract.  Pol.,  \.  2).  J 

Spinoza  holds  that  it  is  no  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
law  that  its  officers  are  kept  busy  settling  many  civil  dis- 
putes and  bringing  many  criminals  to  justice.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  high  virtue  in  ofHcials  who  are  appointed  for  these  ends  that 
they  be  diligent  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
Ju$t  as  it  is  a  high  virtue  in  a  medicine  that  it  can  be 
depended  on  to  do  what  is  expected  of  it,  and  to  act 
energetically  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  demands  such 
drastic  remedy.  But  if  this  is  necessary  only  because  the 
patient  has  already  deranged  his  own  system  by  a  foolish 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  you  cannot  say  that  the 
necessity  for,  and  the  energetic  action  of,  the  medicine 
indicate  a  very  high  standard  of  physical  efficiency  in  the 
man.  In  the  same  way  Spinoza  maintains  that  "  that  State 
in  which  an  example  has  daily  to  be  made  of  offenders 
against  the  laws  must  be  suffering  from  a  bad  constitution." 
For  if  it  made  right  provision — -as  it  is  its  proper  business  to 
do—for  the  concord  and  happines-s  of  its  citizens,  the 
necessity  for  that  kind  of  education  which  we  call  civil  and 
criminal  justice  would  not  arise  at  all. 

Spinoza's  point  is  that  the  divine  majesty  and  dignity  of 
the  law  are  hardly  revealed  at  all  in  that  criminal  justice  to 
which  we  give  the  name  par  i-xalkme  ;  and  that  if  the  State 
and  the  rulers  recognised  their  real  duty  they  would  feel  the 
same  sense  of  shame  at  the  occurrence  of  a  crime,  and  the 
necessity  for  punishing  it,  as  a  father  does  when  his  child 
goes  astray.  The  majesty  and  dignity  and  power  of  the  law 
are  to  be  seen  wholly  and  solely  where  we  never  look  for  it, 
viz.  in  the  truthful,  honest,  mutually  helpful  and  upright  lives 
of  those  with  whom,  as  we  put  it,  '  the  law  takes  nothing  to 
do.'  These  are  really  the  one  piece  of  workmanship  of 
which  government  has  the  slightest  reason  to  be  proud.  It 
has  made  them.  It  has  worked  itself,  like  the  food  they  eat 
and  the  air  they  breathe,  so  completely  into  their  being  that 
the  law  is  to  them  no  longer  simply  a  yoke  or  an  outward 
necessity,  but  their  life  and  soul  and  the  means  of  their 
freedom.     It  'takes  nothing  to  do  with  them,'  only  because 
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it  has  already  become  one  with  their  own  thought  and  feeling 
and  will.  It  does  not  need  to  strike  them  with  its  mailed 
6st,  because  it  has  already  found  a  far  more  effective  way  of 
making  them  obey  its  behests,  namely  by  constraining  them 
from  within  their  own  nature.  Hence  there  is  no  virtuous 
act,  no  truthful  word,  no  honourable  keeping  of  covenant, 
can  take  place  within  a  community,  the  whole  Credit  of  which 
does  not  belong  to  that  community  and  its  laws.  While 
there  is  no  falsehood,  breach  of  faith,  dispute,  vice,  or  crime, 
occurring  within  its  borders,  which  is  not  a  discredit  to  its 
laws  and  a  weakening  of  its  strength-  Every  bad  deed  and 
every  wrong-doer  is  a  reproach  to  and  a  canker  in  the  body 
politic.  And  what  we  misname  the  majesty  of  the  law  is 
the  impotence  of  the  law.  For  what  after  all  is  government 
for,  except  to  allow  and  enable  every  man  to  make  the  most 
of  himself?  It  has  given  to  it  so  much  raw  materia)  of  brain 
and  heart,  in  the  form  of  individual  human  beings,  for  it 
to  turn  to  the  best  account.  Its  business  is  to  make  all  this 
of  the  highest  service.  And  it  has  no  right  to  come  back 
with  the  excuse,  I  cannot  make  anything  of  this  man's 
clearness  of  eye,  skill  of  hand,  enterprise,  ingenuity.  Insight 
into  character,  patience,  and  courage;  I  propose  that  we 
should  shut  him  up  for  a  certain  time  where  he  will  not 
trouble  me,  and  I  shall  set  honest  men  to  keep  him  unprofit- 
ably  employed ;  and  if  I  have  not  thought  of  any  better 
employment  for  his  energies  by  the  time  his  (leriod  of 
detention  is  expired,  we  shall  just  shut  him  up  again,  and 
get  as  many  decent  men  to  spend  their  best  strength  in 
weakening  the  God-given  faculty  and  fibre  of  his  nature,  so 
that  we  may  gradually  make  him  useless  to  himself  and  to 
everyone  else. 

It  is  the  foolishness  of  all  this,  the  wasteful  extravagance 
which  deliberately  weakens  and  destroys  its  own  resources 
and  strength,  that  Spinoza  takes  exception  to.  It  is  not  that 
the  State  has  no  right  and  even  duly  to  punish  ;  for  it  always 
has  such  a  right  But  the  question  of  the  State's  '  rights '  is 
ultimately,  and  in  every  instance,  a  question  of  its  power,  or 
of  what  is  '  best.'  For  "  not  all  thai  we  say  is  done  by  right 
or   lawfully  {j'urt),  do    w«   assert  to  be  done   for  the  best 
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{opfimt).  For  it  is  one  thing^  to  cultivate  a  field  lawfully, 
and  another  to  cultivate  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  one 
thing  to  defend  oneself,  preserve  one's  existence,  pass  judg- 
ment, etc.,  lawfully  ;  and  another  to  defend  and  preserve 
oneself  in  the  best  way.  and  to  form  the  best  judgment. 
Hence  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  lawful  and  rightful  ruler,  and 
to  be  entitled  to  administer  State  affairs,  and  another  to  rule 
in  the  best  way,  and  to  administer  public  affairs  for  the  true 
welfare  of  the  State"  {Tract,  Pol.,  v.  i). 

No  one  insists  more  on  what  has  been  called  the  retribu- 
tive side  of  punishment  than  Spinoza.  But  in  three  respects 
his  view  is  at  issue  with  the  retributive  theory,  (i)  The 
connection  between  the  crime  and  its  evil  consequences  does 
not  wait  for  the  State  or  Civil  Law  to  make  it  good  in  the 
form  of  punishment.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  deed.  What- 
ever retribution  there  is  is  in  the  evil  action  itself.  (2)  The 
retribution  for  a  crime  falls,  and  can  fall,  only  in  very  small 
measure  on  the  criminal.  He  suffers  no  doubt,  but  every 
one  else  in  the  community  suffers  deeply  also.  Every  act  of 
theft  costs  society  dear.  It  makes  every  individual  in  the 
community  think  more  about  the  care  of  his  goods,  exercise 
greater  watchfulness,  purchase  fresh  snibs  for  his  windows, 
put  new  locks  on  his  doors,  lose  some  sleep  through  any 
unusual  noise,  distrust  those  who  work  for  him,  and  in  a 
word  it  diverts  some  of  his  thoughts  from  profitable  to  very 
unprofitable  employment.  Every  man  who  does  wrong  in  a 
community  forces  every  one  else  to  pay  part  of  the  price. 
Even  the  punishment  of  crime  is  a  compulsory  tax  on  every 
honest  law-abiding  citizen  ;  and  the  punishment  of  crime  is 
not  only  a  very  costly  affair,  it  is  a  form  of  investment  which 
yields  very  poor  returns.  (3)  This  is  a  condition  of  human 
existence  which  we  cannot  evade.  It  is  right  that  every  man 
should  pay  part  of  the  price,  because  it  is  every  man's  duty 
and  interest  to  see  that  the  price  shall  need  to  be  paid  as 
seldom  as  possible ;  and  if  he  neglect  his  duty  or  interest  at 
the  right  time,  it  is  inevitable  that  he  shall  pay  more  and  get 
less  in  return  later  on. 

Spinoza  then  believes  that  not  only  does  the  larger  part  of 
the  retribution  for  every  bad  action  fall  upon  the  whole  State, 
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but  also  that  this  is  inevitable  and  right,  since  the  wrong -doer 
did  not  make  himself,  and  did  not  break  the  law  from  mere 
■  cusscdness,'  but  because  he  had  no  sufficient  motive  for 
observing  It.  The  great  principle  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
is.  that  while  men  are  born  into  the  State,  and  not  made  by 
it,  yet  men  as  civil  {homines  civiUs)  are  made,  and  not  bom, 
such.  Spinoza  holds  that  every  man  can  by  well  devised 
and  administered  laws  be  made  to  obey  the  State  and  the 
law,  and  to  do  so  willingly,  recognising  such  obedience  as  the 
best  thing  for  him.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  man  can 
be  made  equally  wise  or  prudent  or  rational.  Spinoza  does 
not  believe  that  this  will  ever  be  possible.  You  can  no  more 
make  all  men  equally  wise  than  you  can  make  them  all  of 
equal  height.  But  "  merti  women,  and  children  can  all  alike 
be  made  equally  obedient  to  law,"  if  we  will  take  the 
needful  trouble  to  find  the  motives  or  causes  which  will  make 
them  so.  Every  organised  society  has  already  been  in 
great  measure  successful  in  accomplishing  this.  "  And  as 
the  vices  of  the  subjects  and  their  excessive  licence  and 
disobedience  should  be  imputed  to  the  bad  constitution  of 
the  StatCi  so  their  goodness  and  steadfast  observance  of  the 
laws  should  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  excellence  and 
absolute  right  of  the  State.  Kor  this  reason  it  is  deservedly 
regarded  as  a  high  testimony  to  Hannibal's  remarkable 
capacity  that  no  mutiny  ever  broke  out  in  his  army  "  (  Tract. 
Pot.,  V.  5).  A  State  is  strong  and  stable  as  it  has  thus 
incarnated  its  laws  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  interests  of 
its  citizens ;  while  it  is  weak  and  inefficient  in  so  far  as  it  has 
not  done  so,  and,  because  it  has  not  done  so,  needs  to  appeal 
to  fear  and  evin  to  force. 

For  fear  and  force  arc  bad  motives  for  a  State  to  have  to 
appeal  to.  It  has  no  doubt  a  perfect  right  to  appeal  to 
them  if  it  requires  to  do  so.  But  yet  they  are  bad,  because 
they  are  the  weakest  of  all  motives,  and  the  State  which 
needs  to  rely  much  upon  them  is  in  a  very  perilous  case 
The  weakness  of  them  is  easily  shown.  What  power,  for 
example,  does  superior  physical  strength  give  you  over  any 
man?  Practically  none.  It  is  not  the  giants  or  the  athletes 
or  the  policemen  who  control  men  and  mould  their  lives. 
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Nor  is  fear  as  a  motive  to  obedience  much  more  efficacious 
or  enduring. 

"  For  so  long  as  men  act  from  fear  a!ane,  they  do  Iheir  duty  with  the     I 
greatest  reluctance,  taking  no  concern  for  the  utility  and  ihc  necessity  of     ' 
the  thing-  10  be  done,  but  onJy  that  they  may  not  lose  their  heads  or  suffer 
punish  mem.     N»y,  in  such  a  case  they  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  any  evil 
or  loss  thai  biefalls  the  ruler,  even  though  ii  brings  loss  upon  themselves  as    ,- 
welU    They  cannot  help  willing  every  misfortune  lo  befall  him,  and  in-    ( 
flicting  ii  upon  him  when   they   can"  {TkroJ.-Pol.,  Ch.   5).     "A   State 
whose  subjccis  do  not  break  into  rebellion  because  Ihey  are  afraid  to 
do  so,  ought  rather   10  be  s.aid  to    be    without   war  than  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace.  .  ■  ,     That  State  therefore  whose  peace  depends  on 
the  inertness  of  its  subjects,  i.t.  an  their  being  driven  like  dumb  cattle, 
so  that  they  only  learn  to  be  slaves,  may  with,  more  propriety  be  called  a 
solitude  than  a  Stale  "  {Trad.  Pol.,  v.  4).     "  He  who  does  the  good  from 
true  knowledge  and  love  of  the  good  does  it  freely  and  with  a  sieadJast 
spirit ;  but  he  who  does  the  good  from  fear  of  the  bad  acts  under  tlie 
compulsion  of  evil  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  slave,  and  bis  life  is  under  the 
control  of  another"  (7Vi^o/.-/'o/.,  Ch.  4). 

Hence  in  every  well-consti tilled  State  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  law  is  to  lead  men  by  hope  and  the  sense  of  a  positive 
interest  or  good  which  they  will  secure  by  their  obedience. 
This  is  a  better  motive,  because  you  can  get  far  more  out  of 
men,  make  them  infinitely  more  useful  to  themselves  and  to 
Society,  by  relying  upon  it.  It  involves  some  positive 
content  or  satisfaction,  in  and  through  which  men  may  and 
do  will  the  maintenance  of  that  social  order  which  puts  such 
a  good  within  their  reach. 

"The  law5  in  every  State  should  be  so  frained  that  men  arc  not  so 
much  restrained  by  fear  as  constrained  by  the  hope  of  some  good  ;  for 
in  this  way  every  one  will  do  his  duty  lealously."    "The  thing  that  needs    \ 
most  attention  is  that  the  subjects  be  led  to  do  their  duty  rather  from 
good-will  than  under  the  compulsion  of  the  law.     For  a   State  which 
airns  at  ruling  men  onlyby  fear  will  rather  be  without  vices  than  endowed 
with  virtues.     Men  should  be  so  ruled  that  they  scera  to  themselves  not 
to  be  ruled,  but  10  be  living  each  according  to  his  own  bent  and  from  his 
own  free  resolution  :  and  so  ihey  should  be  restrained  solely  by  the  love  . 
of  freedom,  by  the  desire  of  increasing  their  wealth,  and  by  atnbitioa  few  ' 
public  honours  "(?>.!(/  Pof.,  x.  8). 

In  other  words,  the  perfection  of  law  and  the  divinity  of 
rule  are,  like  the  perfection  of  art  or  the  perfection  of  health, 
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most  attained  when  they  attract  no  notice.  Government  is 
doing  its  work  best  of  all  when  it  seems  to  be  doing 
nothing,  for  it  is  then  all-pervading  and  alt-controlling.  The 
laws  arc,  or  are  meant  to  be,  "  the  sou]  of  the  State  " 
(am'ma  imperii).  If  they  have  to  resort  to  force,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  they  have  fallen  from  their  high  office.  For  brute 
force  is  the  weal:est,  the  least  lasting,  and  the  least  con- 
vincing of  all  the  many  weapons  of  security  which  God  has 
committed  to  the  State's  hands.  If  this  is  the  only  way 
it  can  rule  men,  and  teach  them  to  observe  its  taws,  it  will  not 
enjoy  a  long  tenure  of  office.  This  is  why  we  said  already 
that  the  question  of  what  a  State  has.  and  hiis  not,  a 
'right '  to  do  always  is  a  question  of  wtiat  is  the  best  thing 
for  it  to  do.  And  while  a  resort  to  force  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  a  necessity  of  its  continued  existence,  it  is 
a5ways  a  proof  that  the  State  has  been  neglectful  of  its  real 
duty,  viz.  to  fill  men's  lives  with  solid  and  desirable  blessing 
and  interests  which  might  have  t)ecome  so  much  a  part  of 
themselves  that  they  could  not  but  will  the  observance  of 
laws  that  make  these  advantages  secure  and  lasting. 

Thus  the  real  power  of  the  ruler  is  his  power  over  men's 
souls.  The  divinity  of  sovereignty  is  simply  and  solely  the 
wisdom  which  can  interpret  men's  wants,  anticipate  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  make  the  law  seem,  and  be,  to 
each  citizen  not  an  enemy  to  be  dreaded  and  eluded,  but  a 
friend  'with  both  hands  full.'  He  who  condescends  thus  to 
recognise  the  conditions  of  all  sovereignty  will  feel  a  sense  of 
self-reproach  whenever  he  has  to  rely  on  '  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law,'  for  this  is  the  most  unprofitable  as  well  as  the 
most  irritating  and  boastful  of  all  his  servants.  It  does  its 
work  the  worst  of  all,  and  it  runs  up  an  endless  bill  of 
expenses.  Real  rule  apjjeals  to  men's  hearts,  wills,  and 
affections,  it  enlists  their  sympathy,  enriches  their  lives,  and 
makes  it  their  direct  interest  to  desire  and  choose  that  which 
is  really  best  for  the  State  and  therefore  for  themselves. 
That  strong  rule  always  means  identity  of  interest  between 
subject  and  ruler,  and  that  the  statesman'^  one  feat  hold  over 
men  is  by  making  himself  an  indispensable  element  and 
influence  in  their  effort  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  get  the  best  they 
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can,  this  is  a  doctrine  which  Spinoza  is  always  preaching. 
Instead  of  finding  the  ideal  of  strength  in  the  man  who  can 
compel  the  citizens  to  obey  his  decrees  whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  he  maintains  that  such  a  man  is  a  poor  bungler  who 
does  not  know  his  trade  and  seeks  to  make  up  in  brute  force 
for  what  he  lacks  in  skill  The  ruler  is  then  alone  powerful, 
y^fk  omnipotent,  when  he  so  rules  and  controls  the  subjects 
that  they  seem  to  be  neither  ruled  nor  controlled  at  all,  but 
to  be  simply  doing,  according  to  their  own  judgmejit  and 
inclination,  what  is  moat  for  their  interest;  for  thus  to  govern 
men  is  the  very  genius  of  all  political  order. 

"That  we  may  pi*o]>erly  understand  how  far  the  right  ^-nd  ihe  power 
of  lie  State  extend,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  power  of  tlie  State  docs 
not  consist  simply  in  Ihe  fact  that  i{  can  cpropel  !n«n  by  fcar.  Its  powcr 
consists  really  in  whatever  enables  it  to  secure  that  men  sha.ll  obey  its 
comm^Adi.  For  it  la  obedience,  and  AOt  the  motive  from  which  the 
obedience  springs,  which  constitutes  a  subject.  Hence,  whatever  be  the 
motive  which  leads  a  man  to  enecwte  the  commands  of  the  miers,  whether 
it  be  thai  he  fears  punishment,  or  because  he  is  Jed  by  hope,  or  because 
he  l<>ves  his  country,  or  whatever  be  the  emotion  which  impels  hun,  it  ig 
in  each  case  his  own  judgment  which  determines  his  obedience,  and  yet 
he  13  also  acting  under  the  control  of  the  ruling  power.  Hence  we  must 
not,  when  a  man  does  something  by  his  own  rcsotuiion,  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  does  it  in  virtue  of  his  own  rights,  ctnd  not  in  virtue 
of  the  rights  of  the  Stale.  For,  since  he  is  acting  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  resoEuiion  both  when  he  lives  under  the  constraint  of  love, 
and  when  fear  compels  htm  to  avoid  an  evil,  there  would  either  be  no 
civil  order  at  all,  and  no  righl  of  government  over  tie  subjects,  or  else 
we  must  include  within  the  right  of  the  Stale  everything  which  can  lead 
men  10  will,  and  to  give,  obedience  to  its  commands.  Hence,  whatever 
a  subject  does  which  harmonises  with  the  sovereign's  enaciuients,  whether 
he  does  it  under  the  influence  of  love,  or  under  the  coercion  of  fear,  or 
(as  is  more  frequently  the  case)  from  a  mixture  of  hope  and  of  fear, 
or  from  reverence  (which  is  a  passion  compounded  of  fear  and  admiration), 
or  whatever  be  the  motive  which  Inspires  h(s  action,  he  is  acting  not 
ftom  self-made  la*  and  right,  but  out  of  regard  for  the  law  and  right  of 
the  Stale.  It  is  quite  clear  therefore  that  the  real  nature  of  obedience  is 
to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  outward  activity,  as  rather  in  the  inner 
activity,  of  a  man's  soul.  Hence  he  is  most  completely  under  the  ruler's 
control  whose  whole  soul  and  judgment  lead  him  to  obey  all  the  State's 
commands.  And  he  exercises  the  most  absolute  sway  who  reigns  over 
and  through  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  If  the  opposite  were  true,  vit. 
that  those  exercise  the  most  absolute  rule  who  are  moat  feared,  then  it 
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would  foUaw  that  the  subjects  of  Tyrants  are  the  most  absolutf  ntlci?. 
foi  none  live  in  such  abject  terror  as  Tyrants  do  of  iheir  subjects. 

"Again,  although  men's  souls  and  hearts  cannot  be  fontrolied  so  well 
lis  ihejr  tongues  can  bci  yet  even  they  are  In  some  nieasure  subject  to  a 
ruler's  sway,  and!  there  are  many  ways  in  which  ic  is  open  to  him  to  make 
most  men  believe,  love,  bate,  etc..  what  he  wishes  them  to  do.  It  Is  true 
these  things  cannot  be  effected  simply  b)-  direct  command  of  the  ruler. 
Yet  experience  abundantly  proves  that  they  do  fiequently  conic  about 
through  the  authority  of  the  sovereign's  power,  and  in  accordajice  with 
his  guidance,  that  ia  to  say,  from  his  law  and  ri^ht.  Thus  we  can, 
wilhoui  any  inteUectual  self-contradiction,  conceive  of  men  as  believing, 
loving,  hating,  despising,  and  being  moved  by  any  emotion,  solely 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Stale  "  ( ThtoL-PoL,  Ch.  17). 

Hence  every  bad  action  in  a  civil  community,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  punishing  the  doer  of  it,  and  punish' 
ing  everyone  else  in  heail  and  purse  and  insecurity  of  life,  is 
a  testimony  to  the  inefficiency  or  badness  of  the  laws,  or  the 
social  oi^anisation  of  the  community,  and  not  a  tribute  to 
their  excellence.  The  strength  of  the  State,  and  the  real 
vig;our  of  its  laws,  are  in  the  men  who  gladly  obey,  and  never 
think  they  are  obeying  anything  but  themselves,  just  as  the 
men  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  most  dwelt  asked  with 
wonder,  "  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  hungry  and  fed  thee?  " 

Spinoza  believes  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  within 
the  State  should  be  made  obedient  to  its  laws,  and  that  this 
<an  be  accomplished  by  wcll-devised  and  well -maintained 
conditions  of  existence,  which  will  prompt  and  enable  cver>' 
one  to  see  and  to  do  what  is  for  his  best  interest.  He  docs 
not  say  this  is  easy.  But  he  contends  that  it  can  be  done 
by  the  exercise  of  that  strenuous  thought  which  is  God's 
best  gift  to  man,  It  is  a  problem  which  falls  wholly  and 
entirely  within  the  compass  of  man's  own  intelligence  and 
will.  It  is  his  chief  blessing  if  he  recognises  it,  his  worst 
curse  if  he  does  not  But  in  both  cases  alike  he  gets  and  he 
pays  for  all  that  he  deserves.  For  the  consequences  of  hi$ 
social  neglect,  ignorance,  folly,  pride,  narrow  greed,  and 
ambition  come  home  to  every  man  in  the  community  no 
less  inevitably  than  do  the  consequences  of  his  wise  laws, 
prudent  industry,  steadfast  justice  and  honour.  What 
Spinoza  is  anxious  about   is.  that  we  should  recognise  (i) 
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that  criminals  are  not  born  but  made  ;  (2)  that  they  are  bad 
and  lawless  because  they  have  had  little  to  hope  for,  or  to 
gain,  from  being  good  and  law  abiding;  {3)  that  each  man 
must  estimate  the  value  of  a  civil  order,  and  the  validity  of 
its  laws,  by  the  positive  content  or  good  which  these  bring  to 
himself  as  an  individual  ;  (4)  that  punishment  does  not  alter 
Ihc  conditions  which  make  men  bad,  and  does  not  do  any- 
thing to  supply  the  better  conditions  and  advantages  which 
are  necessary  tc  make  them  good  ;  (s)  that  punishment  does 
as  much  jjood  as  you  can  fairly  expect  it  to  do.  It  does  not 
go  the  right  way  to  work  for  men's  true  education,  and 
therefore  in  general  it  simply  gives  rise  to  a  necessity  for 
more  punishment  ;  (6)  the  same  solid  advantages  and 
interests  which  have  made  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
in  the  State  loyal  to  it,  and  made  them  feel  that  it  is  the 
guardian  of  all  their  best  endeavour  and  attainment,  will 
produce  the  same  effect  in  those  who  now  care  nothing  for 
its  laws,  if  the  same  patient  training  and  upljfling  conditions 
of  life  and  of  labour  are  extended  to  them. 

To  this  many  objections  may  be  raised.  One  only  I  shall 
notice  in  a  word^  as  it  helps  to  bring  out  Spinoza's  meaning. 
Does  this  argument^  it  will  be  said,  not  involve  that  men  are 
simply  the  creatures  of  their  circumstances,  good  when  the 
conditions  of  their  life  are  favourable,  and  bad  when  these 
are  adverse?  The  answer  is,  it  does  involve  this,  only  you 
must  add  that  the  conditions  which  thus  make  character 
good  or  bad  are  themselves  already  character,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  bad  conditions  of  life  lead  to  bad  lives. 
Spinoza  entirely  denies  the  separation  or  distinction  between 
the  conditions  or  content  of  volition  and  the  volition  itself 
What  are  conditions  of  social  life  and  labour,  what  are  law, 
government,  duty,  etc.,  except  ideas,  thoughts,  volitions  in 
men's  souls?  A  law  expresses^  nay  is,  the  character  of  the 
general  body  of  the  citizens  in  the  State,  because  it  embodies 
the  kind  of  life  which  they  will  as  best  for  all  and  for  each. 
If  the  laws  are  good,  this  means  that  they  foster  and  defend 
a  certain  type  of  existence,  and  by  leading  men  to  care  for 
certain  satisfying  objects  of  desire,^  they  inevitably  make  men 
loyal  to  the  laws  which  maintain  these.    While  if,  and  in  so 
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far  as.  the  laws  are  bad,  they  do  not  put  this  kinid  of  life 
within  the  reach  of  some  of  the  subjects,  and  so  they  deprive 
the  State  of  the  strength  and  security  which  it  would  enjoy 
if  all  its  citizens  felt  the  law  to  be  the  guardian  of  their 
interests,  Equa]  justice  before  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  much  to  lose  and  tittle  to  gain  by  breaking  it.  and 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  little  or  nothing  to  lose  by 
doing  so,  is  a  futile  determination  to  treat  as  equal  what 
you  have  already  made  unequal.  Men  can  be  made  to  keep 
the  laws  only  by  giving  them  in  and  through  the  sociai  order 
of  which  the  laws  are  the  protector,  such  objects  of  desire, 
hope,  endeavour,  and  attainment  as  will  furnish  content  and 
dynamic  to  the  good  will. 

Again.  I  say  the  State  has  a  right  to  punish  wrong-doers, 
but  it  should  always  remember  that  if  it  needs  to  do  so.  it 
has  first  neglected  its  own  real  duty  toward  them,  and  that 
the  majesty  of  its  justice  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
revealed  in  laying  down  and  maintaining  such  conditions  of 
life  and  labour  as  would,  have  made  the  wrong-doer  a  law- 
abiding  citizen.  For  men  are  ruled  by  wisdom,  not  by  twits 
and  bars.  To  puni&h  a  man  is  the  worst  use  to  which  you 
can  put  him  ;  and  if  he  is  simply  to  return  to  the  old  con- 
ditions of  life  you  may  expect  to  (and  you  do)  hear  of  him 
again.  For  he  at  least  does  not  recognise  the  justness  of 
any  penal  retribution  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
readjustment  of  the  S}>iritual  conditions  which  have  made 
hinj  the  man  he  is. 
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We  have  seen  that  th«  primary  condition  of  a  political  order 
is  that  the  right  and  power  of  each  individual  who  Hves 
under  it  shall  no  longer  belong  to  him  as  an  individual,  but 
to  the  State  as  an  organised  whole.  The  corollary  from  this 
which  we  have  just  been  illustrating  is,  that  this  power  and 
right  15  not  transferred  once  for  all,  but  is  inevitably  more  or 
less  transferred,  and  not  at  the  option  of  the  individual,  but 
according  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  State  affairs 
are  conducted.  A  wise  ruler  has  the  rnost  absolute  right 
and  power;  a  foolish  one  very  Jittle.  To  rule  well  is  to  be 
powerful  ;  to  rule  ill  is  Co  have  little  authority.  Neither 
ruler  nor  subject  can  change  this  law  or  relation  of  all 
government. 

Out  next  problem,  therefore,  is  to  discover  what  powers 
or  rights  the  State  will  enjoy  when  it  does  its  work  best,  or 
alternatively,  what  powers  it  must,  and  should  have,  if  it  is  to 
realise  the  end  for  which  it  was  called  into  existence. 

To  begin  with,  all  individual  right  and  power  must  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  State.  To  this  there  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  an  important  exception.  There  are  certain  functions  or 
powers  which  cannot  be  transferred,  not  because  it  fs  unde- 
sirable that  they  should  be,  but  because  it  is  impossible  from 
their  very  nature  that  they  can  be.  The  powers  or  rights  of 
free  thought,  free  speech,  love  to  one's  neighbourn  ajid  love  to 
God,  all  come  under  this  class  of  exceptions  ;  and  will  be 
treated  later  on.  Yet  even  they  are  not  really  exceptions  to 
the  principle  just  stated.      For  the  principle  is  that  the  State 
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should  have  at  its  disposal  a.11  the  powers  it  can  possibly 
receive  and  employ.  And  none  of  the  functions  just 
mentioned  can  the  State  receive,  or  the  individual  give  up 
even  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  I  cannot  really  resolve  not 
to  think,  not  to  speak,  not  to  love  men  or  God.  except 
as  the  State  orders  me  ;  and  even  if  it  does  order  me  ta  do 
so,  I  cannot  think  or  speak  or  love  at  its  dictation. 

What  men  can  and  do  give  up  is  the  right  and  the  power 
to  cut  otherwise  than  as  the  State  enjoins,  or  contrary  to  its 
decrees.  And  even  when  the  individual  does  in  the  status 
^dviiis  the  same  action  as  he  would  have  done  in  a  non-civil 
condition  of  life,  his  right  to  do  it  is  no  longer  his  own.  but 
one  which  the  State  has  conferred  upon  him. 

"  No  citizen  can  be  his  own  master  [sui  juris).  He  is  subject  to  the 
y  State  {Civitatix  Jiiris\  and  is  bound  lo  obey  alt  Its  commands.  And 
no  individuat  has  any  right  to  decide  what  is  just  or  tmjusc,  moral  or 
i  immoral"  "  The  Jus  Nalurale  which  m.ikcs  each,  man  the  judge  »f  his 
own  eotiduci  necessarily  ceases  in  the  sfalus  civilit^'  "Each  citiieti 
or  subject  enjoys  so  much  ihc  less  individual  right  in  proportion  as  the 
power  of  rhc  State  exceeds  his  own  power.  Hence  each  ciiiien  does  and 
possesses  nothing  by  right  or  lawfully,  except  that  for  whose  defence 
he  car  invoke  thecomninn  decree  of  the  State  "  {Tract.  Pol,,  in.  2).  In  a 
civil  community  "each  man  has  so  much  the  less  right,  the  more  the 
power  of  the  rest  taken  as  a  whole  exceeds  his  own.  Thai  is  to  say, 
each  man  ceases  to  have  any  real  right  over  Nature,  except  ihat  which 
the  right  and  law  of  the  community  concedes  to  him.  And  whatever 
is  commanded  him  ex  commurn  consensu  he  is  bound  10  carry  out ;  and 
if  he  does  not  il  is  right  and  lawful  to  compel  him  10  do  so"  (/*(«/„  IT,  16). 
"  The  Civil  Rights  vested  in  a  private  citiien  can  only  mean  his  liberty  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  status,  a  hberty  which  is  determined  by  the 
decrees  of  the  supreme  power  In  the  State,  and  is  defended  only  by 
m  AMi}\QfHy"  (T/mol.-Pdi.,  Ch.  16).  "The/wj  CnnU  depends  solely  00 
the  enaclmenU  of  the  sovereign  in  the  State" 

What  Spino2a  wishes  to  bring  out  is,  that  while  all  right 
has  its  origin  in  individual  men  who  can  be  social  in 
whatever  ways  they  judge  best  for  them,  yet  if  they  judge 
Civit  Rights  to  be  the  best  form  in  which  they  can  enjoy  and 
defend  their  existence,  they  cannot  have  this  kind  of  Right 
without  the  State,  and  they  cannot  have  the  State  without 
ipso  fncio  extinguishing  the  right  of  the  individual  as  an 
individual.      He  who  appeals  to  Natural    Rights  in  a  Com- 
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munity  with  settled  laws,  the  State  is  bound  to  treat  as 
an  enemy,  and  lo  defend  its  citizens  against  him  by  any 
and  every  means.  He  who  wills  to  live  under  a  settled 
political  order,  and  enjoy  its  advantages  of  secure  life  and 
safe  possession  and  enjoyment  of  property,  and  wills  at  the 
same  time  to  claim  the  right  to  call  his  property,  or  even  his 
life,  his  own,  and  not  the  State's,  is  trying  to  overthrow  the 
State  itself.  There  can  be  no  half-and-half  arrangement 
h^re,  no  question  of  the  State  and  the  individual  man 
entering^  into  partnership,  and  making  a  fair  divide.  The 
State  must  have  everything,  or  it  will  not  exist  at  ail.  There 
is  no  doubt  another,  and  equally  important,  side  to  this 
which  will  occupy  our  attention  directly.  But  this  is  the 
first  point.  You  need  not  live  within  a  State  if  you  can  do 
better  for  yourself  apart  from  it  But  if  you  wish  to  enjoy 
the  security  and  peace  and  property  and  settled  order  and 
family  ties  which  it  alone  makes  possible,  then  you  have 
no  longer  any  right  to  claim  the  power  to  do  with  your  own 
property  what  you  please,  to  live  your  own  life  as  you  please, 
to  bring'  up  your  children  as  you  please,  to  marry  or  dissolve 
your  marriage  at  your  own  option,  to  carry  on  your  labour 
or  industry  in  whatever  way  seems  best  to  you.  Every  right 
you  have  is  now  a  Civil  or  State^given  Right.  It  belongs  to 
you  only  as  the  community  thinks  it  best  for  the  common 
welfare  that  you  should  possess  it  ;  and  it  ceases  to  belong 
to  you  whenever  the  community  judges  it  no  longer  best  for 
the  public  interest  that  you  should  have  it.  If  men  have 
private  property  in  a  Community,  they  have  it  only,  and 
so  long,  and  under  such  conditions,  as  the  Community  judges 
that  such  private  possession  and  use  most  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  whole  civil  order. 

The  idea  that  a  man  has  a  natural  right  to  possess,  and 
dispose  of,  his  property  as  he  pleases,  is  a  fond  and  foolish 
delusion.  (l)  Because  there  would  be  no  property  at  all, 
nothing  that  a  man  could  cal!  his  own,  without  the  security 
and  laws  of  the  State.  (2)  No  State  ever  has,  or  can, 
consistently  with  its  own  existence,  recognise  any  such  right, 
rf  it  makes  property  safe  and  secure  for  the  individual,  it 
also   determines   what   rights  he  shall    have  to  possess  and 
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enjoy  it,  what  he  may  and  may  not  do  with  it,  on  what 
conditions  it  shall  and  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  transfer 
it  to  others.  (3)  The  simple  fact  that  every  State  has  the 
inalienable  right  of  unlimited  taxation,  and  of  judging  what 
the  public  necessities  require,  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the 
primary  axiom  of  politics  that  all  property  h  public  property, 
and  that  a  citizen  is  simply  a  trustee.  If  private  property  is 
a  better  institution  than  common  property,  it  is  so  only  as 
the  State  does,  by  entrusting  its  property  under  well-defin^ 
conditions  to  the  energies  and  the  care  of  private  citizens, 
get  more  benefit  than  it  would  get  by  trusting  it  to  a  few 
specially-appointed  officials.  That  is,  it  can  only  be  better 
because  the  State  in  this  way  enlists  the  interest,  capacity, 
enterprise,  and  industry  of  all  its  citizens,  and  thereby  makes 
a  much  better  use  of  its  patrimony  and  gets  much  higher 
returns  in  the  one  way  than  it  would  in  the  other.  But 
neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  is  there  in  a  State  any 
private  property  which  is  not  the  property  of  the  State. 
(4)  If  it  be  true  that  "  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life,"  this  of  itself  disposes  of  all  natural  rights  within  a 
civil  community.  For  the  right  to  regulate  and,  if  need  be, 
to  sacrifice  its  citizens'  lives,  is  a  right  which  no  State  can 
renounce  without  committing  suicide.  It  may  send  s  man 
to  be  killed  in  battle ;  it  may  force  every  one  of  its  citizens 
to  become  soldiers,  and  take  the  same  risk  ;  it  may  arrest 
any  man  and  condemn  him  to  death  for  acting  contrarj'  to 
its  will ;  it  may  confiscate  all  his  possessions  and  put  him  to 
death.  These  are  its  rights,  its  functions,  its  duties.  They 
are  the  things  which  it  was  called  into  the  world  to  do. 
And  if  it  does  not  do  them,  but  makes  every  man  the  owner 
of  his  own  life  and  possessions,  and  the  judge  of  his  own 
conduct,  instead  of  thereby  giving  him  freedom,  it  sends  him 
back  to  that  wretched  insecurity  and  barbarism  and  strife 
from  which  he  wanted  to  find,  in  and  through  the  State,  a 
\iray  of  escape. 

Spinoza  does  not  indeed  believe  that  every  State  has  fully 
enjoyed  and  exercised  this  power  of  being  the  source  and 
the  mainuiner  of  all  rights  within  its  borders.  He  sees  on 
the  contrary  that  most   States  have   fallen   far  short  of  it. 
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But  his  contention  is,  that  the  '  eternal  truth '  of  all  civil 
Order  is  to  be  found  in  what  has  just  been  said,  And  the 
proof  of  it  can  be  derived  no  less  from  the  States  that  have 
allowed  rights  and  powers  to  grow  up  in  independence  of 
them  than  in  those  which  have  claimed  and  exercised  a.n 
absolute  sovereignty.  For,  in  so  far  as  they  have  allowed 
other  authorities — he  gives  as  an  illustration,  the  Guilds  in 
Lower  Germany — to  raise  themselves  and  claim  to  divide 
the  sovereignty  with  them  ;  or  in  so  far  as,  by  neglecting 
their  functions,  they  have  given  room  for,  and  necessitated 
oth^r  forms  of.  organised  life  which  do  not  recognise  their 
authority,  in  the  same  measure  have  they  abrogated  and 
renounced  their  own  proper  rights  and  become  less  truly 
States.  In  losing  the  power  to  control  and  regulate  some 
spheres  of  their  citizens'  conduct,  they  have  in  the  same 
measure  lost  the  right  to  their  allegiance ;  and  the  right 
which  would  have  been  their  strength  if  they  had  done  their 
dutyj  becomes  their  weakness  and  their  enemy  when  they 
have  not.  Thus  the  principle  is  no  less  true  in  those  States 
which  enjoy  only  a  precarious  and  divided  existence  than  in 
those  which  wield  an  absolute  and  perfect  authority.  For 
whatever  authority  and  power  they  do  have  springs  from  the 
fact  that  they  can  define  and  maintain  and  enforce  rights 
and  duties ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  do  this,  they  are 
lacking  in  the  essential  qualities  and  virtues  of  States. 

What  Spinoza  therefore  tries  to  do  is  to  discover  the 
essential  qualities  or  powers  of  a  State,  that  is  to  say,  the 
powers  which  it  must  and  will  enjoy  when  it  does  its  work 
best-  He  does  not  say  that  every  Stale  (or  what  we  roughly 
describe  as  such)  does  enjoy  or  exercise  them,  but  only  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  which  a  Slate  will  and  must  have 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  goodness  or  excellence  as  a  State, 
and  the  absence  of  which  will  make  it  no  State,  and  the 
proportionate  absence  of  which  will  make  it  a  State  more  or 
less  good,  or  bad.  His  point  can  be  illustrated  in  this  way. 
What  are  the  powers  of  a  pencil,  what  qualities  does  it  have 
when  it  best  realises  the  end  for  which  it  is  wanted  ?  Let  us 
discover  and  understand  these,  and  know  why  one  pencil  is  a 
good  or  a  bad   one.      For  though  we  call  all  pencils,  good. 
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bad,  and  indifferent  alike,  pencils,  we  do  not  say  that  they 
all  have  the  same  powers  or  excellences,  but  only  that  in  so 
far  as  they  have  the  distinctive  excellences  or  powers  they 
are  good  pencils,  while  in  so  far  as  they  do  not,  they  are 
bad  ones. 

Hence  it  is  a  free  State,  or  a  State  founded  and  maintained 
by  free  citizens,  which  Spinoza  sets  himself  to  analyse  and, 
understand.  "The  Monarchical  State  which  I  set  myself  to 
deal  with,  is  that  which  is  established  by  a  free  people  to 
whom  alone  these  thoughts  of  mine  can  be  of  any  practical 
service"  {Tract.  Pi>l.,  7,  26J.  He  confines  his  energies  in 
this  way,  not  because  he  recognises  any  generic  difference 
between  a  free  State  and  one  founded  on  force,  or  on 
conquest,  or  on  slavery,  but  because  he  believes  there  i?  no 
generic  difference.  A  free  State  is  simply  a  better  State,  and 
better  because  it  is  stronger,  enjoys  more  cohesion  of  parts, 
better  security,  better  safeguards  for  its  own  liberty  and  for 
the  CKercise  of  its  citizens'  capacities,  and  enjoys  through  that 
higher  de\'etopment  of  its  citizens'  powers  and  patriotism, 
and  through  the  affection  and  interest  which  it  is  thus  able 
to  call  forth,  a  much  more  stable  and  enduring  existence. 
Hence  we  analyse  &  free  Slate  rather  than  a  Slave  State. 
because  it  displays  more  fully  the  peculiar  excellences  or 
powers  for  which  all  States  are  called  into  being  and  kept  in 
being,  but  which  they  embody  in  very  different  degrees. 

The  chief  power,  or  excellence,  of  a  State  is  that  it  be  one 
body  ruled  and  directed  by  one  mind.  Suppose  you  have 
ten  millions  of  men,  that  means  that  you  have  ten  millions 
of  bodies  needing  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed.  This  might 
not  be  an  impossible  task  if  they  had  only  one  mind  amongst 
them.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  each  body  has  also  a  mind 
of  its  own,  and  that  each  of  tliese  ten  million  minds  thinks 
that  it  knows  best  what  is  good  for  itself  and  for  everybody 
else  ;  and  though  they  all  are  perfectly  agreed  in  this  formal 
unanimity,  they  are  all  perfectly  at  variance  when  the  details 
of  the  agreement  have  to  be  settled.  It  is  this  variety  of 
men's  judgments  as  to  the  nature  of  a  common  good  which 
makes  the  State  (which  is,  or  should  be,  one  mindj  a 
necessity.     V  For  establishing  a  State,  the  one  necessity  is 
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that  the  whole  power  of  regulating  conduct  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  or  of  some  or  of  one.  For  the  unfettered  judg- 
ment of  men  leads  them  to  the  most  opposite  decisions,  and 
every  man  thinks  that  he  alone  knows  everything.  And  it 
IS  quite  impossible  to  make  all  men  hold  just  the  same  view. 
and  speak  in  one  and  the  same  way.  Hence  men  could  not 
live  together  in  peace  unless  each  man  gave  up  the  right  of 
acting  solely  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  own  mind" 
{Theoi-PoL,  Ch.  2o> 

If  men  with  minds  so  diverse  are  to  form  a  whole,  or  "  to 
combine  the  force  of  each  and  all,  so  to  speak,  into  one 
body,"  it  can  only  be  by  putting  the  common  stock  of 
strength,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  under  the  rule  of  one 
mind.  Only  in  this  way  will  union  be  strength,  for  human 
beings  cannot  be  united  as  pieces  of  clay  are,  but  only 
through  their  thoughts,  volitions,  and  affections,  that  is 
through  their  minds.  Hence  it  is  always  a  union  of  minds 
or  hearts  which  constitutes  the  power  of  the  State  and  the 
power  or  right  of  the  ruler.  There  is  no  power  or  right 
vested  either  in  the  Community  or  in  the  Sovereign  except 
that  which  it  gets  in  and  through  its  function  as  the  common 
mind  and  will  of  the  people  over  whom  rule  is  exercised. 
This  inherent  dependence  of  the  ruler  on  his  subjects,  and  of 
The  subjects  on  their  ruler,  is  one  which  Spinoza  is  constantly 
illustrating  and  enforcing.  The  State  to  him  is  just  this 
essential  inter- dependence.  If  either  side  perishes,  so  does 
the  relation  between  them,  that  is,  the  State  is  at  an  end. 
For  the  State  has  no  power  or  right  at  all  except  the  interest 
which  the  citizens  have  in  maintaining  it,  or  the  hold  it  can 
obtain  in  their  affection  and  best  endeavour.  It  is  their 
mind,  their  will,  more  steadfast  in  its  volitions,  more  prudent 
in  its  forecasts,  more  wise  in  its  judgment  of  common  welfare, 
unsleeping  in  its  vigilance,  and  much  less  apt  to  be  carried 
away  by  passion,  prejudice,  fear,  hatred,  or  revenge.  It  is 
their  better  mind,  their  better  will,  created  and  maintained  to 
defend  each  man  against  his  own  weakness  in  intelligence, 
will,  patience,  perseverance,  honour,  strength,  and  virtue. 
The  State,  or  the  sovereign  power  in  the  State,  maintains 
itself  so  long  as  it  fulfils  this  end  of  being  the  naind  and  Che 
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will  of  all ;  it  is  strong  in  proportion  as  it  does  it  well  ;  and 
(t  perishes  automatically  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  the  better 
will  and  better  thought  of  its  citizens. 

"The  body  of  ihe  State  should  be  gwided,  sq  to  sp«ak,  by  o«e  mind." 
"  In  a  Slate  men  have  common  laws,  and  are  all  led,  as  it  were,  by  one 
raind."  \"  In  a.  civil  communiiy  it  is  cs^sential  that  the  people  be  luleti  a? 
if  by  one  mind."j  "  The  right  of  the  State  is  just  the  power  of  a  people  led 
a?  by  otie  mind."  "The  right  of  the  Stale  or  of  the  sovereieti  ^^tt  in 
the  State,  is  simply  ihc  /us  Naturae  itself,  which  is  determined  not  by  the 
power  of  ao  individual  nian,  but  by  the  power  of  a  people  directed,  so  to 
spcalc.  by  one  mind.  And  just  as  in  the  State  of  Nature  each  man  has 
only  as  much  right  ^S  he  has  power,  so  too  with  the  body  and  the  fnind  pf 
ihc  State  as  &  whole  ;  its  right  is  to  be  measured  by  its  powei"  (Trac/. 
J'al.,  3,  2),  "  The  rights  of  the  sovereign  are  determined  by  his  power, 
and  his  rights  consist  muinly  in  being  the  mind  of  the  State,  by  which  all 
should  be  guided"  {Hid.,  4,  1).  "What  we  call  the  sword  in  the  King's 
hand^  or  the  rights  of  the  King,  is  in  rcattiy  the  will  of  the  people,  or  of 
the  stronger  pari  of  the  people."  "  By  a  State  we  really  mean  the  right 
which  is  defined  by  the  power  of  the  people."  *'  A  people  living  under  a 
Monarchy  can  enjoy  an  ample  freedom,  if  only  Ihey  take  care  that  the 
King's  power  means  simply  the  power  of  the  people  themselves,  and  take 
care  also  to  constitute  themselves  its  protectors.  This  is  the  one  principle 
which  has  guided  me  in  my  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
monarchical  State"  {Ibid.,  7,  31). 

One  interpretation  of  this  doctrine  should  be  guarded 
against.  When  Spinoza  speaks  of  the  State,  or  the 
sovereign,  as  the  '  mfnd  "  of  the  people,  he  is  careful  to  qualify 
it  with  the  phrase  '  as  it  were,'  or  '  so  to  speak.'  The  reason 
for  this  qualification  is,  that  '  one  mind '  is  not  to  him 
synonymous  with  one  man.  Not  only  does  he  hold  that  the 
"one  mind '  in  the  State  may  be  a  Council,  or  the  whole  of 
t)ie  c:itizen5  as  a  political  assembly;  but  he  also  maintains 
that  the  last  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  kinds  of  government, 
just  because  there  can  be  more  unity  of  mind  in  it  than  in 
any  other;  and  he  further  contends  that  the  'one  mind' 
which  is  the  essence  of  civil  rule,  cannot  possibly  mean  one 
man's  mind.  For  what  we  call  unlimited  Monarchy  is, 
strictly  taken,  an  impossibility.  One  man  cannot  really  rule 
a  people,  even  though  he  gets  the  name  of  doing  so.  For  he 
cannot  himself  know  the  state  of  his  people,  or  judge  wisely 
what  should  be  done.      He  has  to  rely  on  officials  who  can 
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keep  him  ignorant  of  what  they  do  not  wish  him  to  know, 
and  can  give  him  counsel  whose  goodness  or  badness  he  has 
no  means  of  appraising.  It  is  they  who  really  rule,  because 
they  alone  have,  in  their  several  departments,  the  power  of 
forming  reliable  judgments  upon  the  facts.  One  man's 
hands  are  too  small,  and  his  brain  too  weak,  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  really  to  manage,  or  even  overlook,  all  a 
nation's  concerns.  And  moreover,  to  try  to  identify  ^  the 
mind  of  the  people  '  with  the  mind  of  one  man  is  to  condemn 
our  principle  to  barrenness  at  the  very  outset.  For  it  was 
just  because  the  mind  of  any  and  of  every  man  was  found  to 
be  quite  unequal  to  the  ruling  and  guiding  of  his  own  alTairs 
wisely  and  prudently,  that  men  formed  themselve-s  into  a 
State,  and  agreed  to  be  ruSed  'as  by  one  mind.'  If  then  we 
simply  proceed  to  hand  over  the  united  strength  and  right 
of  all  to  a  single  man,  we  just  land  ourselves  anew  in  the 
absurd  and  most  uncomfortable  condition  from  which  we 
were  trying  to  escape  ;  nay  we  worsen  our  condition,  for  we 
give  to  a  man  who  has  not  strength  and  foresight  and 
vigilance  enough  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  the  impossible 
task  of  managing  the  affairs  of  some  millions  of  other  men 
as  well. 

Thus  the  '  one  mind,'  or  one  will  of  a  people,  \s  always  a 
common  mind  or  will ;  and  it  is  this  which  enables  men  to 
live  together  and  co-operate  in  a  State.  "  Men  in  forming  a 
State  brought  it  about  that  the  right  to  all  things  which  each 
man  received  from  Nature,  they  would  enjoy  as  a  body 
(collective),  and  that  this  right  would  no  more  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  force  and  natural  inclination  of  each  man,  but 
in  terms  of  the  power  and  the  will  of  all  taken  together  " 
( Tkeoi-Pal,  Ch.  16}.  "Whether  the  Sovereign  in  the  State 
be  one  man  or  a  few  men  or  all  the  citizens,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  belongs  to  the  Sovereign  power  the  supreme 
right  to  make  what  enactments  it  pleases.  And,  moreover, 
he  who.  either  at  his  own  option  or  under  the  compulsion  of 
force,  has  handed  over  to  another  his  power  of  self-defence 
has  quite  given  up  his  natural  right,  and  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  yield  entire  obedience  "  {/bid.). 

But  this  common  mind  or  will  can  only  be  Reason,  or  the 
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sense  of  a  common  good,  which  is  present  in  all  men  in  a 
more  or  less  adequate  form.  It  was  already  proved  in  the 
Ethics  that  in  so  far  as  men  desire  what  is  a  partial  good, 
they  cannot  unite  with  one  another,  while  what  does  hold 
them  together  is  some  true  conception  of  human  welfare. 
This  conclusion  Spinoza  now  makes  use  of,  "  Men  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  unite  if  they  were  not  willing'  to  seek  any- 
thing except  that  which  natural  inclination  prompts,  for  the 
laws  of  natural  inclination  tend  to  separate  them.  Hence 
they  have  each  had  to  resolve  and  agree  most  firmly  to  direct 
all  things  solely  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Reason — 
teaching  which  no  one  ventures  openly  to  impugn  lest  he 
appear  to  be  mentally  imbecile^ — and  to  restrain  his  natural 
inclinations  in  so  far  as  they  prompt  him  to  any  action  which 
is  harmful  to  another  man,  and  to  do  to  no  one  what  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  done  to  himself,  and  lastly,  to  defend  the  right 
of  another  as  if  it  were  his  own  "  (JbU.).  "  The  basis  and 
the  end  of  the  State  is  simply  that  men  may  escape  from 
the  contradictions  of  natural  desire,  and  be  restrained  as  far 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  Reason,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  Hv«  together  in  harmony  and  peace.  If  this  basis  be 
destroyed,  the  whole  structure  will  forthwith  collapse."  "  A 
union  of  souls  could  not  possibly  be  conceived  unless  the 
State  had  regard  in  the  main  to  that  which  sound  Reason 
shows  to  be  advantageous  to  all  men"  {Tract.  Pol.,  III.  7), 
"  In  order  that  the  teachings  of  right  Reason  might  have 
the  absolute  force  of  law,  it  was  necessary  that  each  man 
should  give  up  his  natural  tight,  and  that  every  man 
should  transfer  this  to  all  or  to  some  or  to  one "  ( TheoL-Poi., 
Ch.  19)- 

Thus  it  is  no  accident,  but  the  result  of  a  law  of  human 
nature,  that  the  different  minds  and  wills  of  men  cannot  agree, 
or  at  least  remain  agreed,  in  any  course  of  life  except  that 
which  embodies  a  true  and  abiding  satisfaction  for  all  Men 
cannot  long  agree  in  any  view  except  a  true  one»  for 
while  there  are  numberless  ways  of  speaking  falsely  there 
is  only  one  way  of  speaking  the  truth.  Nor  can  they 
long  co-operate  except  for  a  lasting  and  intrinsic  good  or 
interest 
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"In  a  democratic  State  absmd  decrees  are  less  lo  be  feared,  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  ihe  majority  of  an  assembly,  if  it  be  numerous,  to 
agree  in  an  absurd  decision."  "The  fact  that  in  an  aristocraiic  Slate  the 
sovereignty  is  vested  absolutely  in  a  Council,  need  not  give  the  people  any 
occasion  to  fear  lest  they  may  suffer  oppression.  For  the  will  of  so  large 
aCouncil  must  of  necessity  be  determined  more  by  reason  than  by  passion, 
because  men  under  the  influence  of  a  bad  emotion  are  brought  into  col- 
lision with  one  another,  nor  can  they  be  ^idcd,  so  to  speak,  by  a  single 
mind,  except  in  so  far  as  ibey  seek  things-  honourable,  or  at  least  those 
which  have  an  appearance  of  bemg  honourable"  (Tract.  Pol..,  viii.  6). 

What  Spinoza  then  tries  to  show  is,  that  the  will  of  the 
State  ought  lo  be  taken  as  the  reah  will  o{  each  man  even  if 
he  has  not  actually  assented  to  it  previous  to  its  enforcement, 
nay  even  if  he  has  spoken  and  voted  against  it  previous  to 
its  enforcement.  For  in  a  civil  order  no  man's  good  or  wel- 
fare is  even  conceivable  except  as  it  is  willed  and  upheld  by 
the  great  body  of  the  citizens.  Individual  good  or  welfare  is 
inevitably  mediated  by  the  consciousness  of  a  common  good  ; 
and  that  only  can,  in  a  State,  be  good  for  each  man,  which  is 
first  determined  as  good  for  the  whole  community.  It  is 
good  for  him.  or  one  of  his  rights,  because  it  is  good  for  all 
that  he  should  have  such  a  power  or  right.  But  he  has  no 
right  to  any  freedom  or  enjoyment  except  as  It  is  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  right,  that  is,  except  as  the  freedom  which  he  claims 
will  give  the  whoEe  community  most  use  of  him,  and  enable 
him  to  contribute  in  greater  measure,  and  in  work  of  higher 
quality,  to  the  common  stock  of  mental  and  moral  power. 

"We  can  appeal  to  experience  in  confimation  of  OUr  view  that  be  wbo 
follows,  in  obedience  to  the  State's  commands,  a  course  of  which  his  own 
Judgment  would  not  otherwise  haVe  approved,  >s  still  acting  in  accordance 
with  reason.  For  in  Councils,  both  of  »  higher  and  of  a  lowerorder,  it 
seldom  happen;  Ihai  any  resolution  is  carried  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
'  al]  the  members ;  and  yet  the  resolution  is  put  in  force  as  the  general 
will  of  al!  the  members,  the  will  of  those  who  voted  against  it  no  less  than 
of  those  who  voted  in  favour  of  it"  {7'-*«o/.-/'(i/.,  Ch.20).  "The  will  of  the 
Slate  shoyld  be  regarded  as  the  will  of  each  and  every  man.'  And  that 
which  the  State  decrees  to  be  just  and  good  should  be  considered  as 
decreed  by  each  man,    And  «o  even  thowgh  the  subject  thinks  its  decrees 


'The  aludcni  will  observe  huw  many  uf  S{»no»'s  lavourile  phrases  and  idc» 
are  icpiuduced  in  Rousaeau'ii  social  philosophy. 
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unfair  he  is  none  ihe  less  bound  to  carry  them  out"  ( TVact.  Pot.,  3,  J). 
"  Under  ii  civil  order  it  is  the  common  law  of  the  whole  State  wtiicli 
settles  what  actions  are  good  and  bad,  a.nd  no  one  doe&  anything  lawfully 
or  by  right,  except  that  which  he  docs  (x  £onimum  deerftf  vtl  coHSfnsu  " 
{Trad.  J'ol.,  2.  19).  "A  subject  is  one  who,  in  obeying  the  command  of 
the  soveteigTi  in  the  State,  does  that  which  is  for  the  wet£uc  of  the 
community,  and  foniffwfn/^  for  his  own  welfare"  (Th£ol,-Pel.,  Ch.  1^). 

Hence  men  t:an  agree,  and  live  together  in  concord  and 
peace,  only  as  they  recognise  the  real  nature  of  the  end  for 
which  each  of  them  is  striving  ;  and  each  State  will  be 
inherently  strong  or  weak,  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  discern 
the  true  nature  of  huma:^  welfare,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  has,  or 
ha&  not,  regard  to  Reason,  which  alone  can  show  what  is 
really  or  assuredly  good. 

"The  end  of  a)l  form;  of  association  amonu  men.  and  of  every  StatCi  is 
to  enable  them  to  live  safely  and  weEI."  "  A  status  dviit!  which  has  not 
taken  away  the  e"i*sts  of  revolt,  and  under  which  mca  live  in  continuaJ 
fear  of  war,  and  where  the  laws  are  fiequemly  violated,  has  little  to 
distinguish  il  from  the  state  of  nature  "  [Trmi,  Pi^l.,  5,  J).  "When  wc 
say  thai  that  State  is  the  best  in  which  men  spend  ihelr  lives  in  hannony, 
I  UAdeiatand  a  kntna/t  life,  that  is  to  say,  a  life  which  consists  not  simply 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  other  such  functions  which  are  common 
to  all  animids,  but  one  which  consists  mainly  in  the  exercise  of  Reason, 
the  true  excellence  and  life  of  the  soul  fjiirtus  et  vita  AfriUiay 
[fbiii.,  S,  5).  "  Peace  is  not  the  absence  of  strife,  but  a  virlKs  which 
springs  from  strength  of  soul  {Jorlitudo  aminri)."  And,  speaking  of  the 
MppHTcnt  excellence  of  an  absolute  or  tyrannical  rule  for  making  men  live 
at  peace,  Spinoza  adds,  "  If  slavery,  barbarism,  and  one-man-rule  deserve 
lo  be  called  peace,  nothing  will  be  more  wretched  for  men  than  peace. 
No  doubt  there  do  arise  more  frequent,  and  more  bitter,  contentions 
between  parents  and  children  than  between  mitstcrs  and  slaves,  vet  it 
would  not  make  for  the  welfare  of  family  life  to  change  the  right  of  a 
fathfr  Over  his  children  into  ihc  right  of  a  m^ter  over  bis  slaves  and  to 
treat  children  as  if  they  were  simply  slaves.  Thus  the  transfer  of  ajl 
power  to  oae  man  is  the  sure  road  to  slavery,  not  to  peace  ;  for  peace,  as 
we  have  just  said,  consists  not  in  the  absence  of  war,  but  in  the  union  or 
concord  of  soyls"  (7>wA  /"o/^  6,  4), 

The  other  point,  that  only  a  State  which  is  guided  by 
Reason,  and  wills  and  achieves  for  its  citizens  that  hettcr 
and  more  enduring  life  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  called 
into  existence,  has  any  true  unity,  strength,  or  independence 
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— the  consideration  of  this  will  occupy  us  during-  the  rest  of 
this  chapter. 

To  take  the  question  formally,  first  of  all.  A  State,  like 
an  individual  man,  is  most  its  own  master  {sui  Juris),  or 
independent,  or  a  law  and  an  end  to  itself,  when  it  acts  in 
accordance  with  Reason  ;  for  to  act  according  to  Reason  is 
simply  to  know  what  you  really  want,  or  what  is  for  your 
abiding  satisfaction.  He  who  acts  from  passion  does  not  do 
what  yields  him  permanent  satisfaction^  because  he  does  not 
then  know,  or  wiU,  the  objects  in  which  it  is  to  be  found. 
But  he  who  is  guided  by  Reason  wills  those  objects  of  desire 
which  are  in  their  own  nature  imperishabte  and  capable  of 
aflTording  true  peace  and  happiness.  And  in  willing  these 
objects,  he  necessarily  also  knows  and  wills  the  conditions  in 
and  through  which  alone  they  are  attainable.  A  man  is 
more  a  law  and  an  end  to  himself  when  he, '  in  a  calm  hour,' 
and  with  all  his  wits  about  him,  takes  account  of  all  the 
many  elements  in  which  his  welfare  lies,  than  when  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  or  the  gloom  of  disappointment,  he 
poisons  with  a  cruel  word  the  springs  of  a  lifc'long  alTcction. 
This  point  has  already  been  amply  proved.  And  Spinoza 
simply  extends  the  same  principle  to  the  State.  For  a 
community  may  do  well  by  itself,  or  it  may  do  ill  by  itself, 
no  less  than  an  individual  man,  It  may  act  foolishly,  waste 
its  strength  and  its  resources,  sap  its  vigour,  destroy  its  own 
unity,  and  seek  to  feed  its  citizens  'with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  do  eat.'  It  cannot  do  this  without  suffering  the 
consequences ;  for  the  consequences  are  part  of  the  act. 
But  it  may  do  it,  and  suffer  the  consequences.  And  the 
consequences  are,  that  it  will  thereby  become  less  and  less  a 
law  to  itself,  less  and  less  independent,  strong  and  stable, 
and  will  attract  to  itself  less  and  less  of  the  affection  and 
devotion  of  its  citizens. 

"  A  State  is  then  most  sui  Juris  when  it  acts  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Reason."  "  That  State  is  most  powerful 
and  most  sui  Juris,  which  is  founded  on  and  directed  by 
Reason.  And  since  the  rule  of  conduct  which  most  con- 
tributes to  one's  self-preservation  is  that  which  follows  the 
prescript  of  Reason,  hence  the  State  does  the  best  thing 
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opefl  to  it  in  so  far  as  it  is  most  iui  jutii"  (^Tnut.  Pot,, 

5.  0. 

But  such  forma!  statements  are  only  useful  when  we  have 
first  grasped  what  is  embraced  under  them.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  told  that  a  State,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
State,  will  always  be  founded  on  and  directed  by  Reason,  or 
on  a  common  mind  or  will.  We  want  to  knew  further,  what 
t'j  the  teaching  of  Reason,  what  content  does  it  supply  in 
diis  particular  case?  To  tell  a  man  who  has  fallen  over- 
board to  act  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Reason  is 
not  to  afford  him  much  assistance;  you  will  give  him  a 
better  indication  of  your  meaning  if  yon  throw  him  a  rope. 
Thus  what  Spinoza  proceeds  to  do  is  to  show  that  the 
Reason  which  prescribes  the  end,  is  also  the  Reason  which 
realises  it  in  and  through  definite  content.  It  tells  us  what 
is  best,  best,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  each  case.  The  best 
for  a  State  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  a  single  man,  or 
vice  versa.  The  best  in  each  case  is  relative  to  and  depends 
on,  nay  is  constituted  by,  that  particular  case.  And  to 
know  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  each  instance  simply 
means  to  understand  as  fully  and  completely  as  possible  the 
circumstances,  conditions,  and  relations  of  that  instance. 
When  men,  for  example,  appeal  to  Reason  for  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute,  they  do  not  appeal  to  any  '  faculty,"  of  tribunaJ, 
within  the  mind  of  each  of  the  disputants,  but  simply  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  or  fact  about  which  the  dispute  has 
arisen.  They  appeal  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  thing  to 
settle,  and  reconcile,  a  number  of  partial  views  regarding  it. 
Thus  it  is  not  Reason  in  the  abstract,  or  as  a  mental  faculty, 
which  makes  men  unite  and  remain  united,  but  simply 
thought  revealing  to  them  objects  of  desire  and  endeavour 
which  are  attainable  by  them  only  in  this  way.  A  common 
mind,  or  common  witl,  or  will  of  the  State,  has  no  meaning 
unless  it  is  the  expression  of  a  tonatus  for  those  ends  and 
satisfactions  in  which  each  individual's  happiness  is  really  to 
be  found,  and  also  the  creation  of  definite  organs  and  instru- 
ments in  and  through  which  this  conatus  will  iind  eifcctive 
and  permanent  expression. 

The  next  point  therefore  is  to  discover  the  content  of  this 
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common  mind  or  will,  that  is  to  say,  the  objects  and  ends  in 
which  it  expresses  itself.  What  does  it  want,  and  how  can 
it  get  what  it  wants  ?  Wc  have  found  thus  far,  that  it  wants 
a  perfect  happiness,  or  to  make  the  most  of  the  powers  with 
which  each  man  is  endowed  ;  and  we  have  also  found  that 
no  other  way  of  achieving  this  has  yet  been  discovered  by 
human  thought  or  reason,  except  that  of  forming  and  main- 
taining a  State.  Hence,  although  the  State  is  not  the 
absolute  end  of  human  desire  and  endeavour,  and  cannot 
claim  to  have  any  value  except  in  relation  to,  and  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  contributes  to.  this  end,  yet  it  is  the 
most  sacred  of  all  the  instruments  of  progress  which  God 
has  given  man  the  power  to  devise  and  to  perfect.  And  its 
sacredness  consists  in  its  power  to  regulate  men's  conduct, 
and  to  direct  their  actions  in  general  toward  that  end  or 
good  which  constitutes  their  happiness.  But  it  can  accom- 
plish this  only  in  and  through  laws.  For  "  no  State  can 
subsist  except  through  laws  which  are  binding  on  every 
man.  And  if  all  the  members  of  a  civil  community  refuse 
to  obey  the  laws,  they  thereby  break  up  the  community  and 
destroy  the  State"  {TheoL-PoL,  Ch,  3). 

The  important  question  of  the  place  and  function  of  law 
in  the  State,  we  shall  consider  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 
Here,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  law  is  relative  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  in  the  State.  Each 
law  is  a  good  one,  if  it  fosters  this  common  good,  a  bad  one 
if  it  does  not  Hence  the  highest,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  only 
law  in  any  State  is  the  welfare  of  its  members.  All  the 
force,  validity,  right,  power,  which  any  enactment  has,  comes 
ultimately  from  thii.  If  an  ordinance  does  not  a.ccomplJsh 
this,  no  matter  who  enact  it,  or  enforce  it,  it  is  no  more  than 
an  idle  word, 

"The  salus /hpuli  is  the  supreme  law  to  which  all  laws,  boih  human 

aad  divine,  should  be  5ubordiiiaie''(7Vii'o/.-/'ij/.,  Ch.  19).  For  ihis  reason 
"those  whom  the  law  r&quircs  to  lake  an  oath  will  be  much  more  careful 
not  to  perjure  I  hem  selves,  if  ihcy  are  called  upon  lo  swear  by  the  welfare 
and  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  by  its  supreme  Council,  than  if  they 
are  required  lo  swear  by  God,  For  he  who  swears  by  God  risks  a 
personal  good  of  which  he  is  himself  the  valuator  ;  while  he  who  swears 
by  the  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  his  country  swears  by  a  good  which  is 
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coninion  lo  all  the  citliens,  and  of  w^hich  he  is  not  himself  the  vaiuator. 
And  if  he  perjure  himself  in  this  case,  he  thereby  declares  himself  to  be 
an  enemy  of  his  country"  {Tract.  Pol.  8,  48). 

Tor  Spinoza  the  principle  that  the  saius  populi  is  the 
suprema  lex  is  so  deeply  set  in  the  structure  of  the  State  that 
to  neglect  it,  or  to  subordinate  it  to  ariy  other,  is  to  destroj 
the  civil  order  itself.  It  is  binding  upon  the  King  no  less 
than  upon  his  subjects,  and  the  King  has  no  more  power  or 
right  to  violate  it  than  his  subjects  have.  Spinoza  works 
out  his  argument  along  both  these  lines. 

He  shows,  first  of  ail,  that  the  subjects  have  no  right  or 
power  to  make  any  promise  or  engagement  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  peace  and  security  of  the  State  to  which 
they  belong,  and  that  if  they  have  made  such  a  promise  they 
have  no  right  to  keep  it.  "  Neither  reason  nor  religion 
teaches  us  to  observe  every  promise  we  have  made.  If,  for 
example,  1  have  promised  to  keep  safe  money  entrusted  to 
me  for  secret  custody,  1  am  not  bound  by  my  promise,  as 
soon  as  I  know  or  suspect  that  what  was  given  me  for  safe- 
keeping has  been  stolen.  I  shall  act  with  more  propriety  if 
I  take  pains  to  restore  it  to  its  owners"  {Tract.  P^il,  3,  17). 
Or  as  it  is  expressed  in  other  places,  the  maintenance  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  State  are  the  essential  condition  of  all 
duties,  and  .so  whatever  would  destroy  or  weaken  this  con- 
dition itself  can  be  no  duty,  and  a  citizen  can  have  no  right 
to  do  it.  No  promise  has  any  binding  force,  if  it  would 
violate  the  very  social  security  which  makes  any  promise 
worth  making  or  observing. 

We  do  commonly  recognise  that  some  promises  are  not 
binding.  If  1  promise  to  kill  my  neighbour  to-morrow,  it  is 
my  duty  to  break  that  promise.  If  1  promise  to  give  a 
thousand  pounds  to  a  benevolent  object,  and  then  find  thai 
to  pay  it  would  reduce  my  wife  and  family  to  beggary,  it  is 
my  duty  not  to  pay  it.  If  I  promise  to  act  contrary  to  the 
lawj  or  to  assist  my  country's  enemy,  it  is  my  duty,  when  I 
sec  my  folly,  to  violate  my  promise.  In  such  instances 
almost  all  would  agree  that  the  breaking  of  my  promise  was 
the  lesser  evil,  and  therefore,  in  the  circumstances,  my  duty. 
But  men  admit  these  and  other  exceptions  with  the  greatest 
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reluctance,  because  "  if  you  once  begin,  where  are  you  to 
stop?"  Ef  all  promises  are  not  sacred.and  alilte  sacred,  why 
are  any  sacred?  If  you  once  depart  from  the  obligatory 
nature  of  all  promises  irrespective  of  what  is  promised,  yoii 
seem  to  open  the  door  wide  for  any  exception  whatever, 
and  leave  the  matter  at  each  man's  option. 

The  strong  point  in  Spinoza's  argument  is,  that  all  promises 
and  duties  are  relative  to  one  another,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  which  is  the  earthly  providence  of  all  its  citizens' 
best  endeavour.  Promises  which  are  violations  of  this 
supreme  law  are  ipso  facto  null  and  void.  Such  engagements. 
no  one  has  any  right  to  make,  and  if  he  does  make  them,  he 
thereby  declares  himself  an  enemy  of  the  State  and  of  every 
citizen  within  it.  Thus  we  can  discover  why  some  promises 
are  sacred,  binding,  and  obligatory,  while  others  are  not. 
They  are  sacred  in  so  far  as  they  are  part  of,  and  are 
recognised  as  valid  by,  that  civil  order  within  which  they 
must  all  fall.  And  they  have  no  sacredness,  or  binding 
force,  at  all,  if  they  attempt  to  bring  about  any  condition  of 
things  which  would  weaken  or  overthrow  social  security  and 
peace. 

The  same  principle,  that  the  salus  populi  is  the  suprftna 
lex,  is  binding  upon  the  King  or  the  rulers  in  the  State  no 
less  than  upon  the  subjects,  "For  if  we  have  regard  to 
morality  and  religion,  we  will  see  that  no  ruler  can  without 
guilt  keep  any  engagements  he  may  have  made  which  would 
result  In  harm  to  his  State.  For  if  he  has  promised  any- 
thing which  will,  he  sees,  be  injurious  to  his  State,  he  cannot 
carry  out  his  promise  without  being  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
his  subjects  have  committed  to  him.  And  it  is  this  latter 
engagement  which  is  most  obligatory  upon  him ;  and  it  is 
this  promise  to  which  rulers  are  wont  to  promise  most 
sacredly  to  remain  faithful "  {Theoi-Poi,  Ch.  16).  "  If  rulers 
would  do  wisely  for  themselves  and  maintain  their  sway,  their 
chief  aim  must  be  to  have  regard  to  the  common  good^  and 
to  direct  all  things  according  to  the  dictates  of  Reason  ;  for 
violent  rule,  a,s  Seneca  says,  never  lasts  long,"  And,  carrying 
the  idea  a  little  further,  Spinoza  shows  that  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  not  only  the  supreme  law  of  every  State,  but 
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that  even  in  a  Monarchy,  where  all  laws  are  enacted  by  the 
King  and  enforced  in  his  name,  this  supreme  law  should  be 
considered  by  every  one  as  the  King's  steadfast  and  eternal 
will,  even  in  cases  where  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  passion, 
or  folly,  he  gives  some  order  that  conflicts  with  it.  The 
sains  populi  should  ever  be  treated  by  all  State  officials  as 
the  King's  supreme  law  {suvtmum  jus)  {Tract.  Pol.,  7,  5),  for 
even  where  all  law  is  his  "  unfolded  will,"  not  every  volition 
of  his  can,  or  should,  have  the  force  and  efficacy  of  law. 
Thus  his  servants  will  do  better,  if  they  disobey  his  orders  in 
order  to  preserve  both  the  State  and  himself,  than  if  by 
obeying  him  they  bring  the  State  to  ruin,  and  thereby  also 
put  an  end  to  his  sovereignty.  The  significance  of  this  idea 
we  have  now  to  consider. 


CHAPTER   XX[I. 


THE   NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF   LAW. 


Spinoza  has  realised  intensely  the  truth  which  Plato  and 
Aristotle  grasped,  when  they  spoke  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
as  the  freedom  of  its  citizens.  For  not  only  does  he  not 
regard  law  as  th?  limit,  or  restraint,  of  men's  freedom  ;  such 
an  idea  never  even  occurs  to  him.  From  his  point  of  view 
it  would  have  seemed  too  groundless  to  deserve  refutation. 
For  how  could  the  law  be  the  enemy  of,  or  a  foreign  yoke 
imposed  upon,  men's  intellectual  and  moral  endeavour,  when 
all  its  force,  validity,  power  to  command  and  to  obtain 
obedience,  come  simply  from  the  souls  or  wills  of  these 
very  men  ?  If  they  do  not  will  it,  it  simply  ceases  to  be. 
For  the  force  of  all  law  is  not  the  force  of  him  who  com- 
mands, but  the  force  of  the  individuals  who  obey  it,  because 
they  judge  that  that  way  lies  their  good  or  interest.  This  is 
Spinoza's  ruling  thought  in  this  part  of  his  political  theory. 
And  it  is  one  of  his  best  points  that  in  no  measure  or  way 
will  he  in  Politics,  any  ftiore  than  in  Ethics,  recoginise  any 
distinction  between  the  individual  and  society^  or  between 
the  well-  or  ill-fare  of  the  individual  man  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs.  All  that  he  has  of  power,  energy, 
wisdom,  skill,  virtue,  is  its  property  and  power  and  strength. 
White  all  that  it  enjoys  of  peace,  security,  unity,  power,  is 
from  first  to  last  also  his.  He  has  nothing  which  he  can  call 
his  own  except  that  which  the  State  has  no  use  for.  And 
the  State  has  nothing  of  its  own  at  all,  for  all  that  it  secures 
and  enjoys  is  the  common  property  of  all  its  citizens. 

Spinoza  indeed   recognises  that  all  laws  are  not  equally 
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good,  either  in  comparison  with  other  laws  in  the  same 
State,  or  in  comparison  with  the  laws  of  another  State 
But  he  holds  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  find  the  explana- 
tion of  the  badness  of  a  law  in  the  fact  that  it  is  imposed 
upon  a  people  against  its  will,  For  (i)  such  a  thing  is  an 
impossibility.  No  one  does,  or  can.  act  contrary  to  his  own 
will.  Even  if  I  obey  a  law  because  I  know  that  the  strength 
of  a  whole  nation  is  behind  it.  or  that  public  opinion  will 
see  it  enforced,  it  is  still  not  the  strength  or  the  public 
opinion  which  makes  me  obey,  but  my  own  judgment  that 
under  these  conditions  I  shall  be  doing  better  lor  myself,  or 
shall  get  more  of  the  things  that  I  do  value,  by  conforming 
than  by  refusing  to  conform.  It  is  physically  possible  for 
me  to  refuse  to  obey,  even  though  the  whole  world  tried  to 
make  me  do  so.  But  if  I  refuse,  I  must  be  prepared  to  take 
the  consequences,  that  is,  I  must  be  prepared  to  part  with  all 
that  can  be  taken  from  me — my  friends,  my  good  name,  my 
liberty,  and  my  life.  Men  have  been  found  prepared  to  take 
these  consequences.  Both  from  the  noblest  and  from  the 
basest  of  motives  they  have  done  it.  But  such  men  will  of 
necessity  always  be  very  rare  exceptions.  In  almost  all 
cases  men  will  judge  obedience  more  for  their  interest,  and 
will  judge  wisely,  if  disobedience  involves  the  loss  of  all  that 
they  count  most  dear.  But  in  so  judging,  they  are  in  nowise 
constrained  or  forced  against  their  will.  They  are  simply 
judging  what  is  best  for  them  under  the  circumstances.  The 
fact  that  if  the  circumstances  had  been  difTerent,  that  is  to 
say,  if  other  men  had  not  held  the  opinions  they  do  hold,  and 
had  not  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  make  their  opinions 
effective  in  the  way  above  indicated,  the  individual  would  then 
not  have  chosen  to  obey,  in  no  way  makes  his  action,  or  the 
judgment  on  which  it  is  based,  any  the  less  his  own  act  and 
judgment.  If,  to  escape  the  fury  of  a  mad  bull,  1  jump  into 
a  stream  to  the  great  danger  of  my  life,  I  am  not  forced  or 
constrained  either  in  thought  or  in  action.  1  am  just  think- 
ing and  doing  what  my  own  reason  judges  to  be  best  for  me 
under  these  conditions;  and  though,  if  the  circumstances 
were  quite  different,  my  act  would  be  one  of  utter  folly,  this 
casts  no  reflection  on  the  act  I  now  do,  and  on  the  judgment 
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from  which  it  comes.  '  Circumstances  alter  cases.'  And  they 
do  so  because  they  first  make  the  case.  A  case  with  different 
circumstances  is  a  different  case. 

(2)  If  it  is  true  that  even  an  individual  man  cannot  be 
forced,  against  his  own  judgment  or  will,  to  obey  a  law,  it  Is 
still  more  true  of  a  nation.  What  could  force  it?  Is  it  the 
one  man  whom  we  call  a  tyrant?  But  what  power  does  he 
have  if  the  people  simply  say,  wc  do  not  care  for  either  yOU 
or  your  laws?  His  words  and  his  commands  become  simply 
wasted  breath.  The  strength  of  all  law  is  that  it  is  obeyed, 
and  not  that  it  is  enacted, 

(3)  A  law  is  not  necessarily  a  good  one  though  all  the 
people  consent  to  it,  nor  a  bad  one  though  a  single  man 
enact  iL  Its  goodness  or  badness  does  not  depend  upon 
this  at  all.  It  is  indeed  a  sign,  and  even  a  proof,  that  a  law 
is  good  relatively  to  a  particular  nation  and  to  its  stage  of 
progress,  if  the  people  as  a  body  yield  obedience  to  it  For 
this  shows  that  it  embodies  and  maintains  the  kind  of  life 
and  the  peculiar  interests  which  they  have  learned  to  value. 
But  this  is  the  only  reason  which  proves  any  law  to  be  a 
good  one.  The  fact  that  the  people  have  assented  to  its 
enactment,  and  even  the  fact  that  they  have  themselves 
devised  and  decreed  it,  is  quite  irrelevant,  just  as  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  assented  to  it,  or  that  it  has  been  devised 
and  decreed  by  one  man,  also  is.  It  may  not  have  the 
force  of  law  though  everybody  had  consented  to  it ;  and  it 
may  have  the  force  of  law  though  nobody  gave  any  consent. 
A  law  has  force  of  law,  or  is  valid,  that  is,  is  really  a  law, 
only  when  men  obey  it.  And  they  do  obey  it^  only  when 
it  aims  at,  and  achieves  for  them,  those  advantciges  and 
blessings  which  they  most  value  in  life, 

Spinoia  indeed  considers  a  democratic  State  the  highest, 
or  most  developed,  of  all  States,  and  he  believes  that  in  it 
the  laws  are,  on  the  whole,  best  enforced  and  observed. 
But  the  reason  for  this  is  not,  that  if  people  have  once  made 
a  law  or  assented  to  it  they  are  forever  bound  by  it.  This  is 
not  the  nature  of  the  common  mind,  or  common  will  at  all ; 
and  he  does  not  believe  that  a  man  is  bound  by  any  law 
except  as  it,  and  the  system  of  civil  order  of  which  It  is  a 
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part,  do  more  and  better  for  him  than  he  could  possibly  do 
for  himself.  Hence  the  peculiar  excellence  of  a  democratic 
State  lies  not  in  getting  popular  consent  and  approval  lo  its 
laws  ;  but  in  the  better  knowledge  which  the  wisest  men.  in 
the  State  can  in  this  way  gain  of  the  wants  and  needs  and 
hopes  and  fears  of  those  uho  constitute  it  For  it  is  the 
wisest  men  in  each  State  who  do  always  rule  it,  whether 
they  hold  the  reins  of  power,  as  king,  statesman,  prophet, 
priest,  or  philosopher.  And  the  benefit  of  a  democracy  is 
that,  while  its  own  knowledge  of  what  it  really  wants,  and  of 
what  would  be  for  its  happiness  and  peace  and  prospcritj', 
that  is  to  say,  its  knowledge  of  its  own  '  real  will'  is  very 
small, — smaller  probably  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Monarchy 
or  Aristocracy, — it  yet  can  keep  the  problem  of  government 
before  the  minds  of  its  wisest  men  with  a  wholeness  and  an 
impartial  obstinacy  and  insistence  which  finds  a  parallel 
under  no  other  form  of  rule.  Here  the  people  have  a  voice, 
and  can  use  it  without  fear  of  siiRering  by  using  it  freely. 
And  while  they  do  not  know  what  would  please  them  or 
content  them,  they  do  always  know,  as  no  one  else  can,  that 
they  are  not  happy.  Thus  even  when  they  accept  a  thing, 
as  a  child  in  pain  does  a  box  of  sweets,  thinking  this  is  just 
what  they  wanted,  and  then  find  that  their  real  troubles  arc 
in  nowise  diminished,  it  is  no  real  ingratitude  which  makes 
them  trample  under  foot  the  laws  they  once  eagerly  consented 
to.  For  it  is  not  their  business  to  know  what  is  wrong  with 
them  in  the  sense  of  knowing  how  it  is  to  be  cured.  That  is 
what  rulers  are  for.  And  if  the  ruled  knew  what  'ailed' 
them  they  could  dispense  with  their  rulers.  We  call  in  our 
doctor  to  tell  us  why  we  are  feeling  unwell  ;  that  is,  not  to 
give  our  trouble  a  name,  but  to  cure  it  And  if  he  recom- 
mends something  which  we  would  much  like  to  have,  but 
which  a^ravates  our  sickness,  we  are  not  ungrateful  if  we 
say  he  ought  to  have  known  his  own  business  and  our  '  real 
will '  better  than  act  in  this  way. 

Popular  forms  of  government  are  not  better  than  others 
because  the  assent  of  the  people  is  the  condition  of  a  law's 
efficiency,  nor  because  a  vote  of  the  people  is  necessarily  the 
voice  of  God.     For  Spinoza  holds  that  the  only  real  voice  of 
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God  in  a  nation  is  the  voice  of  its  wisest  and  most  prudent 
man  by  whatever  title  or  no  title  he  is  known.  But  demo- 
cracy is  good,  because  it  brings  into  the  open  light  of  day 
the  sores  that  would  otherwise  fester  and  corrupt  and  destroy 
the  whole  State.  It  prevents  rulers  making  a  desert  and 
calling  it  peace.  It  prevents  them  mistaking  inertia  for 
strength.  It  does  not  breed  dissensions  and  g^rievances ;  but 
when  they  exist,  it  altows  them  to  find  a  voice,  and  make 
their  appeal  for  redress  to  whatever  of  wisdom  God  has 
bestowed  on  that  community.  Thus  it  entirely  eliminates 
that  kind  of  self-deception  to  which  all  government  is  subject, 
if  it  is  not  thus  stared  in  the  face  by  its  proper  work,  and 
made  to  feel  the  difference  between  fulfilling  its  functions  and 
enjoying  its  privileges.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  same  difference 
between  a  democratic  State  and  a  really  Monarchical  or 
Aristocratic  one,  as  there  is  between  free  citizens  who  can  go 
and  order  their  boots  to  fit  their  own  feet,  and  convicts  who 
have  to  take  what  they  are  given.  In  the  former  case  the 
shoemaker  is,  like  the  ruler,  the  man  of  skill  ;  but  yet  he  is 
not  the  ultimate  judge  of  his  own  work.  It  is  the  man  who 
wears  the  shoe  who  knows,  as  no  one  else  can,  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  And  if  the  shoe  that  has  been  made  for  him 
does  not  fit  him,  it  matters  not  that  the  shoemaker  has  naade 
it  as  seemed  best  to  him.  For  he  is  not  the  judge  of  what 
is  best.  It  is  not  he  that  has  to  wear  it.  In  the  same  way, 
the  people  always  know  infallibly,  and  beyond  all  contro' 
versy,  when  something  is  wrong  with  the  conditions  of  their 
life.  But  with  this  their  wisdom  begins  and  ends.  To  find 
out  what  precisely  is  wrong,  what  mal-adjustment  there  is  in 
the  body  politic,  or — what  is  the  same  thing — how  matters 
are  to  be  set  right,  is  the  work  for  which  we  call  in  men  of 
wisdom  and  skill  and  give  them  place  and  power.  If  they 
begin  their  work  by  saying,  like  some  shoemakers  of  our 
acquaintance,  you  cannot  really  be  feeling  any  discomfort, 
for  this  is  the  proper  shape  for  a  shoe,  or  you  do  not  know 
how  a  shoe  should  be  made,  since  you  have  never  learned  the 
trade,  or  this  shoe  was  made  on  the  same  last  as  your  former 
one,  we  have  a  right  to  tell  them  that  they  are  not  the  judge 
of  whether  we  are  feeling  pain  or  not,  and  what  they  were 
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called  in  for  was  not  to  prove  that  w«  should  have  been  quite 
happy  and  contented,  but  to  give  us  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labour  which  would  make  us  so.  If  they  cannot 
discover  what  precisely  is  the  cause  of  our  discomfort,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  remedied,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
their  office  or  for  their  services, 

(4)  An  enactment  has  the  effect  or  validity  of  a  law,  that 
is  to  say,  really  is  a  law,  only  when,  and  in  so  far  as,  it 
becomes  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  a  nation's  life  and 
endeavour;  and  it  becomes  this  only  as  it  recognises  and 
furthers  the  kind  of  life  which  the  citizens  in  the  State  think 
of  supreme  value.  If  it  link  itself  to  this  and  serve  this  end, 
it  is  sacred  in  its  majesty  ;  if  it  do  not,  it  comes  sttll-boin 
into  the  world.  We  recognise  this  in  a  tacit  way.  when  we 
occasionally  call  to  mind  the  hundreds  of  enactments  that 
never  worked,  the  hundreds  more  that  went  to  an  unregard«l 
grave,  and  the  enactments  which  we  call  common  law  that 
nobody  ever  enacted  and  which  yet  have  grown  with  the 
nation's  growth  and  strengthened  with  its  strength.  For 
what  else  can  this  mean  except  that  the  validity  of  a  law 
depends  on  what  the  law  does,  and  on  the  goodness  of  the 
life  which  it  secures  for  its  subjects  ;  and  does  not  depend  in 
any  way  whatever  on  whether  one  man  or  a  few  or  all  the 
(people  have  willed  to  put  it  in  force.  It  is  not  the  number 
[who  will,  but  what  they  will,  that  makes  and  keeps  a  State  a 
united  whole.  For  men  will  not  long  agree,  as  we  already 
saw  in  the  Ethics,  to  like  and  will  the  same  thing,  unless  thej" 
all  know  and  seek  the  highest  and  intrinsically  satisfying 
objects  of  desire.  Hence  the  only  validity,  or  force,  that  any 
law  ever  has  or  can  have,  comes  neither  from  the  majesty  of 
the  legislative  body  which  devises  it,  nor  from  the  royal 
majesty  which  enforces  it,  nor  from  the  people's  majesty 
which  assents  to  it,  but  simply  from  the  greater  or  less 
wisdom  which  is  embodied  in  it,  or  from  the  measure  in 
which  it  recognises,  and  helps  men  to  attain,  those  satis- 
factions and  ends  of  human  desire  in  which  God  has  ordained 
that  they  can  alone  find  their  happiness. 

It  would  express  part  of  this  truth  ii  we  said  that  a  law  to 
be  efHcacious  must  be  supported  by  public  opinion.      And 
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Spinoza  recognises  this  when  he  tells  us  that  "  laws  will  not 
be  effective  unless  they  have  the  support  of  some  common 
emotion  among  men  as  well  as  of  Reason.  Otherwise,  if, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  to  rely  solely  on  the  help  of 
Reason,  they  are  weak  indeed,  and  are  easily  overpowered  " 
{Tract.  Pol.,  ro,  9).  The  full  meaning  of  this  we  shall 
see  directly.  But  it  should  be  noted  here,  that  Spinoza 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  definition  that  a  law  =  an  enactment 
+  public  opinion.  His  principle  'bites'  more  deeply  into 
human  life,  and  shows  that  both  of  these  elements  are  formal, 
and  derive  whatever  value  they  have  from  something  deeper 
than  themselves,  viz.  that  endeavour  after,  and  enjoyment  of. 
a  true  and  abiding  good  whose  nature  we  analysed  in  our 
ethical  enquiry.  It  is  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  a  law  is  the 
means  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  its  citizens  the  best 
things,  that  it  at  once  has  the  force  of  law,  and  makes  every 
man  who  enjoys  its  advantages  eager  to  defend  and  main- 
tain it. 

Thus  the  end  of  all  law,  and  the  condition  of  it  being  of 
any  effect  whatever,  is  that  it  shall  recognise  the  higher  law 
which  is  the  condition  of  its  own  operation,  If  it  violate  the 
law  of  its  own  validity  it  simply  destroys  itself.  That  is  to 
say,  unless  it  aim  at,  and  achieve  for  its  citizens,  better 
conditions  of  life  than  those  that  already  exist,  it  is  ipso 
facto  of  no  effect.  Whether  the  citizens  have,  or  have  not. 
assented  to  it  makes  no  dilTerence.  Because  they  are 
thinking  or  spiritual  beings,  who  must  always,  by  the 
essential  law.  or  essence  of  their  own  nature,  seek  and  will  a 
better  condition  for  themselves,  and  cannot  possibly  give  up 
better  conditions  for  worse  ones,  therefore  a  law  which  would 
worsen  their  condition  is  inevitably  .3  dead  letter.  The 
citizens  cannot  will  it,  except  as  it  furnishes  a  richer  content 
for  their  life.  And  if  they  do  not  will  it.  or  think  it  for 
their  betterment,  it  is  no  law  at  all,  by  whomsoever  it  may 
have  been  enacted. 

From  this  there  follow  the  two  main  ideas  in  Spinoza's 
conception  of  the  function  and   end  of  civil  law.     {a)  That  \ 
the  end  of  all  law  is  what  Reason  determines  as  best  for    , 
every  human  being,  viz,  the  promotion  of  morality  and  of 
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religion  ;  for  this,  as  was  proved  in  the  Ethics,  is  the  only 
thing  absolutely  ^ood,  and  therefore  the  only  thing  that  will 
unite  men  in  heart,  and  keep  them  united  by  permanent  tics. 
But  {b)  civil  law  cannot  accomplish  this  directly,  both 
because  its  means,  and  instruments,  and  modes  of  affecting 
men  are  not  fitted  for  doing  so ;  and  also  because 
the  men  whom  it  has  to  affect  are.  as  yet,  only  in  part 
rational,  and  must  have  the  good  life  presented  to  them  in 
forms  which  they  will  themselves  judge  to  be  better  for 
them.  Hence  the  end  of  all  law  is,  that  each  man  should 
learn  to  know  and  will  the  good  life  for  its  own  sake.  But 
if  it  is  ever  to  accomplish,  or  even  to  make  the  slightest 
progress  toward,  this  ideal,  it  must  take  men  where  it  finds 
them,  and  adapt  its  instruction  and  discipline  to  their  capacity 
or  their  incapacity,  their  partial  interests  and  their  passions  ; 
for  it  can  only  affect  their  lives  for  good  through  those 
desires,  be  they  high  or  low,  by  which  they  are  realty 
moved. 

To   begin    with    the    first    point.     Spinoza  contends    that 
while  the  State  does   not  create   religion  or  morality,   the 
necessity  of  these  being  even  more  deep-set  in  human  nature 
than  that  of  the  State  itself,  yet,  without  the  fostering  care 
of  the  State,  they  would  have  remained  like  a  seed  without 
soil.     They  would  have  commanded  no  reverence,  gained  no 
pre-eminence,  attained  no  development.      The  very  idea,  and 
still   more  the  efficacy,  of  religion  or  morality  as  a  law,  a' 
command,  an  imperative,  a  duty  or  obligation,  comes  to  man 
only  in  and  through  an  organised  society  ;  and  at  each  stage  < 
of  his  life  it  is  relative  to,  and  conditioned  by,  the  devetop-f 
ment,  or  realised  content,  of  the  good  life  which  that  society 
has  attained  for  itself  and  its  citizens. 

Thus  all  regulation  of  conduct  by  the  State  is  stibordinate 
to  the  end,  or  happiness,  which  God  has  inscribed  on  man's 
heart  The  State  cannot  make  bad  or  good  to  mean  what- 
ever it  pleases.  That  is  not  good  which  the  law,  or  the 
ruler,  likes  to  call  good.  On  the  contrary,  that  only  i^  law 
and  rule  which  recognises  and  lays  hold  of,  and  maintains 
for  its  citizens,  what  God  has  already  constituted  as  their 
only  possible  happiness.      We  shall  get  many  illustrations  of 
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this  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  natural  limits  of  govern- 
ment. What  needs  to  be  noted  here  is.  that  the  State  is  not 
an  end  to  itself,  but  only  a  unique  means  or  instrument. 
And  if  it  trj*  to  constitute  itself  the  end,  it  infallibly  destroys 
itself.  God  has  not  so  made  men  that  they  can  will  a  State 
which  docs  not  recognise  and  maintain  a  law  higher  and 
deeper  in  human  nature  than  any  civil  Saw.  those  conditions 
which  we  have  already  called  the  "  conditions  of  fear  and  of 
reverence,"  that  is  to  say  interest  in,  and  reverence  forj  the 
good  character  and  the  best  objects  of  human  desire. 

Hence  Spinoza  holds  that  whatever  means  are  necessary, 
or  best,  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  objects  of  human 
desire  by  ourselves  and  other  men,  may  be  truly  called  the 
"commands  of  God."  For  if  God  willed,  as  he  has  willed, 
that  man  should  not  find  his  happiness  except  in  a.nd 
through  certain  objects  and  conditions,  whatever  is  needful, 
or  best  fitted,  for  attaining  these,  is  also  God's  wili,  or 
command,  or  the  divine  law  for  man.  Spinoza  prefers, 
however,  in  general,  not  to  use  this  form  of  expression,  for 
these  two  reasons,  (i)  Because  "  law  "  or  "  command  "  has 
become  inveterately  associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  idea 
of  a  yoke  or  a  bondage,  an  alien  and  external  demand  made 
upon  man  by  some  being  outside  of  him.  And  so  that 
"  divine  law,"  or  "  divine  command,"  which  we  call  religion 
and  morality.  Is  also  conceived  in  this  way  by  all  but  a  few. 
It  is  only  the  few  who  see  that  instead  of  God's  law  for 
men's  happiness  being  a  yoke,  a  bondage,  a  limit,  it  is  their 
perfect  freedom,  happiness,  power,  and  peace  of  soul.  If  all 
did  so  regard  it,  they  would  cease  to  speak  of  '  obeying ' 
God,  or  'giving  up'  themselves  to  God,  or  of  it  being  a 
"  duty  '  to  serve  God.  and  they  would  speak  of  '  loving '  God, 
and  of  the  life  of  God  as  their  highest  bliss  and  perfection. 
(2}  While  the  State,  and  all  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
agencies  which  grow  up  wEthin  the  security  it  gives,  are 
God's  will  and  law  for  man,  they  come,  rot  by  direct 
command,  but  through  the  thought  and  will  and  reason 
which  God  has  implanted  in  each  and  every  human  being, 
and  implanted  in  richer  measure  in  some  men  than  in  others. 
But  these  powers  to  think  out,  and  the  Impulse  to  know,  ajid 
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to  will,  a  better  condition  of  existence,  are  jjst  God's  best, 
and,  in  a  sense,  his  only  gift  to  man  ;  for  they  are  "  the  idea. 
of  himself"  which  he  has  engraven  indelibly  on  every  human 
soul,  so  that  it  cannot  but  seek  after  him  and  the  better  life 
in  which  alone  he  can  be  known  and  loved.  Thus  the 
impulse  in  all  men  to  create  States,  and  to  establish  better 
conditions  of  existence,  is  just  the  "  idea  of  God  "  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  human  mind  and  will.  And  "  hence  the 
means  which  this  end  ol"  all  human  activities,  namely  God 
himself  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  himself  is  in  us,  requires,  may 
be  called  the  commands  of  God,  seeing  that  they  arc  pre- 
scribed to  us,  as  it  were,  by  God  himself,  in  so  far  as  he 
exists  in  our  mind.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Ihe  rule 
of  conduct  which  seeks  to  realise  this  end,  has  the  best  title 
to  the  name  "the  divine  law."  Of  what  nature  these  means 
are,  and  what  principles  of  conduct  the  attainment  of  this 
end  involves,  and  how  from  these  there  follow  the  constitutive 
ideas  of  the  best  State,  and  the  rules  which  govern  men's 
relations  to  one  another— all  this  falls  within  the  province  of 
a  general  theor>'  of  Ethics  {^universalis  Ethica)  "  (  ThcoL-PoL^ 
Ch.  4}.  That  is  to  say,  the  State  maintain.s  itself,  and 
flourishes,  just  in  the  measure  in  which  it  recognises  that  it 
cannot  make  men  think,  or  will,  their  happiness,  or  concord, 
except  in  and  through  those  objects  and  ends  which  a  higher 
power  than  its  own  has  made  the  eternal  and  inviolable, 
condition  of  all  human  happiness. 

But,  having  given  this  primary  truth  its  rightful  place,  it 
is  no  less  important  to  note  that  the  State  has  a  divine  work 
and  function  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the 
gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  man,  even  though  it  is 
given  only  in  the  form  of  the  thought  which  can  foresee  and 
plan.  For  the  State  is  the  guardian  of  all  man's  deares^t  and 
best  interests,  It  gives  morality  and  religion  the  force  of  1 
law.  It  has  the  power  to  make  men  do  the  good  before 
they  understand  why  it  is  good,  or  why  it  should  be  imposed 
upon  them,  It  appeals  to  them  through  what  they  do  value, 
and  teaches  them  to  know  the  value  of  still  better  objects  of 
desire  and  ambition.  It  maintains  Justice  and  Charity  in 
the  world,  and  gives  to  the  dictates  of  Reason,  that  is,  to  the  I 
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objects  that  really  satisfy  men's  souls,  that  supremacy  over 
the  objects  of  passion  and  natural  desire  which  their  own 
intrinsic  value  warrants  and  demands.  This  is,  in  fact, 
what  constitutes  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  State.  It  rules 
over  men  in  and  for  righteousness ;  and  gives  to  love,  kind- 
ness, justice,  prudence,  wisdom,  chastity,  mercy,  and  every 
mora]  end  that  right  to  dominate  over  and  in  all  human 
conduct  which  their  own  inherent  nature  gives  them  the  title 
to  claim  and  the  might  to  maintain.  For  if  justice,  love, 
wisdom,  self-restraint,  etc.,  get  force  of  law  only  in  and 
through  the  State,  ft  is  the  strength  they  give  to  which  the 
State  owes  ail  its  power  and  dominion  in  the  world.  In 
stooping  to  espouse  their  cause  it  has  won  for  itself  a  bound- 
less and  eternal  sovereignty,  and  become  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth  "  in  and  through  which  God  has  willed  that 
all  his  best  blessings  shall  come  to  men.  It  has  willed  to  be 
the  patron  of  the  good  life,  and  in  its  might  it  lives  and  thrives, 

"Justicft  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  teachings  of  Irue  Reason,  and  conse- 
quently love  to  one's  neighbour,  receive  the  force  of  a  law,  and  an  impera- 
tive, solely  from  the  law  of  the  Slate,  ihat  is  to  say,  solely  from  ihe  decree 
of  Ihose  who  enjoy  the  right  to  command"  {TAeol.-Pol.,Qh.  19).  "Reason 
teaches  us  to  practise  moral  virtue,  and  10  strive  for  a  good  soul  and  a 
heart  at  p«ace  with  itself;  but  this  cannot  be  attained  save  in  a  State," 
"  If  both  the  good  men  and  the  bad  within  a  community  have  equal  reason 
for  fear,  the  Slate  is  n,ecitssarily  in  the  gfavest  peril,"  "The  kingdom  of 
God  consists  solely  in  the  sway  of  Justice  and  Love,  or  of  true  Religion. 
It  follows  frdm  this  thit  r^od  does  not  rule  over  men  except  through  those 
who  rule  the  State,  .  .  .  Our  conclusion  then  is  that  religion,  both  when 
made  known  to  men  by  the  light  of  nature  and  when  revealed  by  the 
t'rophtts,  receives  the  force  of  a  command  solely  from  the  decree  of  those 
who  have  the  right  to  command  ;  and  that  God  has  no  special  reign  over 
men  except  through  those  who  govern  the  State.  Hence,  divine  teaching 
does  not  receive  the  force  of  an  ifnperalive  immediately  from  God,  but  of 
necessity  from  those,  or  by  the  mediation  of  those,  who  have  the  right  to 
issue  commands  ind  to  make  laws.  And  so  we  cannot  conceive  of  God  as 
reigning  over  men  and  directing  human  affairs  in  accordance  with  Justice 
and  Equity,  except  as  he  does  so  through  these  means.  And  eKperience 
also  confirms  this.  For  no  trace  of  divine  justice  is  to  be  found  except 
where  just  men  are  put  in  authority  "  {ibid.). 

It  is  thus  the  State's  high  duty  and  privilege  to  recognise 
the  end  for  which  all  men  are  striving,  and  which  they  cannot 
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help  striving  after  under  all  conditions,  ju^  becAUse  they  are 
all  Constituted  thinking  beings,  and  nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
satisfy  as  thought  The  State  has  to  recognise  this  end  and 
to  give  it  the  force  of  law.  But  to  give  it  force  of  law  means, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  to  give  men  good  substantial  reasons 
for  thinking  that  to  yield  obedience  to  It  Is,  under  all  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  for  thera- 
\  selves.  What  we  call  a  law  has  not  "  the  force  of  law  "  except 
when  it  is  obeyed  ;  for  every  taw  is  made  to  be  obeyed. 
Every  time  it  is  disobeyed  detracts  from  its  force,  efficiency, 
and  majesty  ;  and  the  penalties  which  attend  its  infringement 
do  nothing  at  all  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law.  They 
are  attached  to  it  simply  to  give  men  reasons  or  motives  for 
not  infringing  it.  If,  in  spite  of  these,  it  is  broken,  it  Is  a 
proof  not  that  the  penalty  should  be  made  more  ri^rous, 
but  that  the  law  is  a  bad  law,  bad  either  in  what  it  tries  to 
do,  or  in  the  way  it  tries  to  do  it,  or  in  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  other  parts  of  the  whole  systeoi  of  law.  The  idea 
that  you  can  force  men  to  keep  any  laws  whatever  by  making 
the  penalty  for  infringing  them  more  and  more  severe,  is 
one  of  those  stubborn  fallacies  which  all  the  teaching  of 
experience  as  to  its  utter  futility  has  only  partly  dissipated. 

The  efficiency  of  law  is  to  be  found  solely  in  rendering 
the  enforcement  of  its  own  threats  unnecessary.  And  it  does 
this  only  by  recognising  that  all  threats  are  relative  to,  and 
depend  wholly  for  their  motive  power  upon,  the  positive  good 
or  advantage  which  they  can  take  away  from  men.  If  the 
law  threaten  to  send  a  jail-bird  back  to  prison  if  he  steals 
again,  the  threat  affects  him  very  little;  because  he  has  little 
to  lose,  either  in  position,  in  home,  in  wealth,  in  friendly  ties. 
or  in  character.  The  law  may  indeed  take  away  his  liberty ; 
but,  in  the  main,  liberty  is  simply  a  general  name  for  the 
enjoyment  of  these  and  other  good  things  in  life,  and  a  man 
may  often  find  more  of  what  appeals  to  him  as  real  liberty 
in  a  prison,  if  all  the  friendships  he  cares  for  are  to  be  found 
there,  than  when  he  is  free  to  roam  about  unthought  of  and 
unbefriended.  If,  on  the  contrar).',  the  taw  threatens  a  good 
citizen  with  even  the  mildest  of  admonitions  in  one  of  its 
public  courts,  its  threat  is  of  the  highest  efficacy,  and  never 
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needs  to  be  enforced,  just  because  the  law,  and  the  social 
order,  which  is  just  another  name  for  the  law,  have  given  him 
interests  and  objects  of  desire  which  he  does  not  care  to  loise. 
Thus  the  force  and  validity  of  all  law  is  not  in  the  penalties 
it  can  inflict,  but  in  the  positive  welfare  and  happiness  which 
it  puts  within  reach  of  each  of  its  citizens^  and  the  positive 
interests  and  affections  by  which  it  gives  them  a  real  hold 
upon  life  and  upon  the  social  order  to  which  they  belong. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  control  and  govern  their 
souls,  namely  through  those  same  processes  of  education, 
training,  useful  labour,  and  hope  of  bettering  themselves, 
which  have  made  most  of  its  citizens  honest  and  law- 
abiding. 

This  is  Spinoza's  meaning  when  he  says,  that  "a  people 
cannot  be  guided  as  by  one  mind,  as  is  essential  in  a  State, 
unless  its  laws  have  been  enacted  in  accordance  with  the 
dictate  of  Reason  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  best  State  must 
be  framed  under  the  guidance  of  Reason."  For  only  in  this 
case  will  the  common  good,  which  the  law  seeks  to  make 
the  bond  of  union  between  ils  citizens,  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  really  engage  their  interest,  furnish  scope  and  impulse  to 
their  energies,  and  cause  them  to  feel  that  they  are  in  this 
way  making  the  best  of  their  lives.  But  if  the  law  does  this, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  does  it,  it  will  be  to  each  of  its  citizens 
that  better  self  which  keeps  guard  for  him  while  he  sleeps, 
which  reminds  him  of  what  it  is  his  interest  to  do  when  he 
would  himself  forget,  which  protects  him  against  his  own 
heedlessness,  folly,  passion,  and  weakness,  and  wills  for  him 
under  all  conditions  that  stable  and  secure  social  order  which 
his  own  inconstancy  and  imprudence  would  often,  to  his  own 
measureless  loss,  destroy.  Thus  it  is  not  love  of  paradox 
which  makes  Spinoza  call  the  laws  of  a  State  the  liberty  of 
its  citizens.  For  the  laws  do  not  merely  protect  each  man's 
freedom,  by  defending  him  against  the  aggression  of  others, 
but  they  are  his  true  freedom,  because  they  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  those  objects  of  affection,  desire,  and  interest  Jn 
which  he  and  others  can  find  true  freedom  or  lasting 
satisfaction. 

(i^)  This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  points  mentioned 
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above.  Law  aims  at  the  same  end  as  ail  moral  education, 
namely  to  make  men  good  and  virtuous. ;  but  it  can 
accomplish  this  end  only  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Its  way 
is  in  sume  respects  more  efficacious,  and  in  other  respects 
less  efficacious  than  that  of  other  moral  agencies.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  comparing  its  efficiency  with  that  of 
these  others,  since  they  could  not  exist  or  do  their  work  at 
all  apart  from  its  efficiency.  Hence,  even  if  it  had  all  the 
defects  conceivable,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  will  and 
maintain  it  as  the  essential  condition  of  any  other  moral 
inAuence  whatever.  But  it  has  no  defects  at  all,  if  we  treat 
it  as  it  should  be  treated,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  conceive  It  as 
a  thing  which  is  j^i  generis,  with  its  own  peculiar  function 
and  place  in  man's  spiritual  life.  For  this  simply  means  the 
understanding  of  it,  and  the  discovery  of  what  it  can,  and  of 
what  it  cannot  do.  A  saw  is  none  the  less  useful  and 
indispensable  though  it  does  much  rougher  work  than  a 
plane.  So  though  law  is  much  more  external  than  family 
aflTection  or  friendship,  it  still  does  effectively  what  neither  of 
these  could  do,  and  it  does  a  work  without  which  neither  of 
these  could  exist,  still  less  attain  to  any  hjgh  development 
And,  if  it  is  limited  in  what  it  can  achieve,  it  is  only  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  everything  in  the  world  is  limited, 
namely,  that  it  has  certain  laws,  or  conditions,  of  its  awn 
activity  and  effectiveness,  and  if  it  is  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to 
do  what  it  does,  it  cannot  also  be  something  else  with  a 
quite  difierent  nature.  Its  determination  to  be  this,  is  also 
its  negation  not  to  be  something  else.  Thus  it  is  quite 
meaningless  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  a  law  with  the 
efficiency  of  family  training,  or  moral  education.  Each  has 
its  own  work  and  excellence,  and  this  is  what  we  have  to 
find  out.      What  can  law  do  and  how  can  it  do  it  best  ? 

First  of  all,  law  is  not  a  moral  teacher,  because  it  takes 
account  only  of  outward  actions.  Its  aim  is  to  maintain  a 
certain  type  of  conduct  ;  and  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  this,  it 
cannot  at  the  same  time  either  recognise  that  an  action  of  an 
opposite  type  yet  had  a  good  moral  motive  to  justify  it,  rior 
examine  into  all  actions  that  do  conform  to  its  demands  and 
allow  them  varying  degrees  of  merit  according  to  the  moral 
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value  of  the  aim  that  inspired  the  individual  in  each  case. 
It  muBt  treat  all  who  do  the  kind  of  action  it  requires  as 
good  citizens,  whether  the  motive  which  leads  them  to  do  it 
be  the  highest  or  the  lowest ;  and  it  must  treat  all  who  act 
contrary  to  its  commands  as  bad  citizens  who  deserve 
punishment,  even  if  the  motive  from  which  they  acted  was 
the  noblest  possible.  In  Spinoza's  language  all  that  the 
State  can  do  is  to  make  men  "  obedient,"  that  is  to  say,  it 
can  lead  them  to  prefer  certain  actiors  to  others  from  some 
motive  or  other;  but  it  cannot  make  them  "  live  wisely," 
that  is,  do  the  actions  from  a  sense  of  the  intrinsic  excellence 
which  caused  such  a  type  of  conduct  to  be  the  law.  So 
strongly  does  Spinoza  feel  this,  that  he  sometimes  speaks  as 
if  it  did  not  matter  at  all  from  what  motive  men  yield 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  if  only  they  do  obey. 
His  meaning  is,  that  while  the  motive  is  of  supreme  value  as 
being  the  real  nature  of  the  act,  or  the  act  in  its  full  nature, 
yet  this  is  a  thing  which  the  State  has  no  sure  way  of 
estimating,  and  if  it  attempt  this,  it  will  not  only  fail  to 
accomplish  it,  but  will  also,  in  trying  to  do  what  it  is  unfit  to 
do,  neglect  the  proper  business  for  which  it  was  called  into 
existence.  Its  proper  business  is  to  enforce  a  certain  kind  of 
action,  and  repress  the  opposite  kind.  If  it  does  this  well,  it 
does  its  whole  duty,  and  thereby  makes  it  possible  for  other 
influences  which  can  lead  men  by  tenderness,  by  kindness, 
by  simplicit>'  and  sincerity  and  purity  of  heart,  to  get  a 
jscope  and  a  security  of  tenure  which  enable  them  also  to 
do  the  finer  and  more  spiritual  work  which  the  State  wants 
done  for  its  own  welfare,  but  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
civil  law  is  not  the  fit  instrument  The  State's  direct  and 
immediate  duty  is  to  see  that  men  act  in  certain  ways,  and 
to  take  no  account  of  the  moral  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
end  for  the  sake  of  which  they  individually  will  so  to  act. 
It  can  safely  be  thus  blind  to  the  moral  element  in  the 
act,  because  men  cannot  be  constantly  doing  a  certain  type  of 
action  without  catching  in  greater  or  less  measure  the  spirit 
or  motive  from  which  it  should  be  done.  The  man  who 
Acts  is  also  a  man  who  thinks ;  and  to  lead  men  by  some 
inducement  or  other  to  constantly  perform  a  certain  kind  of 
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action  is  the  surest  way  yet  discovered  of  leading  them 
gradually  to  do  the  act  because  of  tts  own  inherent  excel- 
lence or  worth.  Law  can  make  men  do  a  good  act  before 
they  do  it  for  the  sake  of  its  goodness  ;  and  it  does  not 
need  to  press  the  motive  to  the  front,  because  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  individual's  own  nature  as  a  thinking  being, 
that  the  more  frequently  the  act  is  done  by  hini  the  more 
wiJl  the  true  and  full  reason  why  it  is  inlrinsicaliy  good,  and 
therefore  commanded,  become  evident  to  him  and  operative 
within  him. 

Thus  the  State  and  its  laws,  while  they  should,  and  can, 
pay  no  regard  to  the  directly  moral  aspect  of  conduct,  can 
and  do  put  a  premium  upon  moral  goodness  and  upon  all 
the  influences  that  directly  aim  at  this.  For,  by  maintaining 
secure  conditions  of  life,  and  by  encouraging  one  kind  of 
action,  and  discouraging  another,  they  furnish  the  moralist 
and  the  educationist  with  the  conditions  which  are  absolutely 
essential  if  their  work  is  to  be  possible,  and  the  fruit  of  if 
permanent.  Law  is  not  a  moral  teacher,  and  obedience  to 
law  is  not  a  moral  motivcj  but  if  either  of  these  were  absent 
there  would  be  no  moral  teaching  and  no  moral  motives  at 
all.  The  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  good,  and  the 
will  which  wills  this  for  its  own  sake,  are  not  the  beginning 
but  the  end  of  moral  evolution ;  and  morality  was  a  *  law ' 
long  before  it  was  a  life. 

This  enables  us  to  understand  a  further  point.  Not  only 
does  the  constraint  of  law  extend  to  actions  only,  and  not  to 
the  motives  which  make  them  morally  good  or  bad  ;  but 
further,  it  does  not  extend  even  to  ail  actions.  There  are 
bad  actions — bad  both  for  the  State  and  for  the  individual 
agent — which  the  State  cannot  l^islate  against,  because  it 
has  no  power  to  prevent  them.  And  if  it  tries  to  forbid  and 
prevent  them,  instead  of  doing  good  either  to  itself  or  its 
citizens,  it  weakens  its  hold  over  its  subjects  by  such  foolish 
and  ineffectual  irritation,  and  makes  them  plunge  more 
recklessly  into  such  evil  courses  to  show  tliat  here,  at  least. 
they  are  free  from  the  law.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  keep  too 
tight  a  rein  even  over  human  conduct,  and  attempt  too  much 
constraint  from  without,  you   produce   wickedness  and    not 
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goodness,  licence  and  not  loyalty.  This  is  just  anotber 
application  of  the  principle  we  have  already  considered, 
namely^  that  men  are  really  ruled  only  from  within  themselves, 
and  so  they  always  obey  a  law,  not  because  of  its  penalties, 
but  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  they  feel  that  the  law  is  not  a 
simple,  and  useless,  and  therefore  irritating,  restraint  upon 
them,  but  is  the  embodiment  of  some  advantage  or  interest 
for  them.  It  is  this  positive  satisfaction  which  a  good  law 
always  brings  with  it  that  makes  men  refrain  from  the 
opposite  kind  of  conduct.  It  is  the  reason  or  cause  why 
they  obey  ;  and  if  it  brings  them  no  such  positive  welfare, 
they  have  no  right  to  obey  it,  for  the  individual  has  no  right 
to  allow  his  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  any  one  else,  except 
as  that  other  shows  that  he  understands  the  man's  welfare 
better,  and  has  more  power  and  will  to  achieve  it  for  him,  or 
to  enable  him  to  achieve  it  for  himself  Hence  all  merely 
negative  laws,  ix.  laws  which  do  not  "  bring  gifts  unto  men,' 
are  futile  and  foolish.  They  are  not  merely  ineffectual^  but 
they  discredit  the  whole  system  of  legal  constraint  in  whose 
name  they  make  a  vain  appeal  to  men's  souls. 

This  is  why  sumptuary  laws,  laws  against  drunkenness, 
luxury,  envy,  avarice,  games,  plays,  etc.,  are  so  ineffective  and 
hurtful.  Such  laws  arc  always  bad  and  useless,  because 
they  attempt  to  do  something  which  they  have  no  power  to 
do,  and  thus,  instead  of  helping  to  maintain  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  they  tend  to  make  men  think  its  violation  a  matter 
of  course,  and  therefore  of  no  real  moment.  Such  laws  are 
bad,  in  general,  because  they  simply  forbid  certain  things, 
without  furnishing  the  necessary  positive  counteracting 
motive  which  will  make  the  citizens  feel  that  they  are  simply 
giving  up  a  lower  satisfaction  for  a  higher  one,  and  that  they 
are  doing  so  in  the  strength  of  that  better  life  which  the  law 
secures  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  'thrawnness'  of 
human  nature  which  makes  it  cUng  stubbornly  to  even  such 
a  wretched  satisfaction  as  strong  drink  or  money  can  afford, 
but  rather  that  divine  impulse  which  absolutely  prevents  any 
man  giving  up  the  poorest  of  what  he  thinks  his  joys,  except 
for  the  actual  possession  of  what  appeals  to  him  as  a  fuller 
joy.     And  it  is  not  an  'innate  perversity'  which  makes  us 
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"  ever  strive  for  what  is  forbidden  and  desire  what  is  denied 
us";  it  is  rather  the  divine  law  of  all  human  endeavour, 
which  gives  us  no  power  to  refrain  from  anything  we  like 
and  desire,  except  as  we  gain  the  power  to  lay  hold  of 
something  that  we  hke  better. 

Hence  the  laws  just  mentioned  are  bad,  because  they  ha* 
not  "the  force  of  law,"  that  is,  arc  not  really  laws,  since  men' 
in  general  are  not  controlled  by  them.  And  they  are  lacking 
in  the  force  of  law.  either  because  they  attempt  to  forbid 
what  i5  not  really  bad  for  men  (and  which  human  nature 
therefore  cannot  possibly  give  up),  for  example  recreation  ; 
or  else  because  they  attempt  to  cure  by  direct  and  negative 
means,  for  example  by  making  drunkenness  a  penal  offence, 
what  cannot  be  cured  in  this  way  at  all,  but  only  by  chang- 
ing the  general  social  conditions  which  make  drunkenness  an 
overmastering  temptation  to  some,  and  to  others  a  form  of 
enjoyment  which  does  not  even  present  itself  as  a  possible 
temptation.  To  cure  the  drunkenness,  you  must  first  cure 
the  *  drouth.'  And  the  'drouth'  is  the  dominating  impulse, 
because  the  man  has  not  been  really  taught  to  know  and 
care  for  any  higher  or  richer  form  of  satisfaction.  Unless 
these  conditions  are  altered,  the  law  might  as  well  tell  a., 
starving  man  not  to  steal,  as  tell  men  under  these  conditions 
not  to  get  drunk.  In  both  cases  its  hold  over  them  is  in 
precise  proportion  to  the  richness  and  fulness,  or  rather  the 
emptiness  and  the  wretchedness,  of  the  life  which  it  has  puti 
within  their  reach.  Rulers  are  loath  to  take  in  the  truth  of 
this,  or  to  see  that  the  multitude  of  offences  against  a  law,. 
and  the  constant  re-appearance  of  the  same  old  offenders,! 
simply  show  that,  in  attempting  to  make  a  nominal  justice 
effectual,  they  are  shutting  their  eyes  to  that  real  ju.sltcc 
which  should  be  the  life  and  soul  and  inspiring  energy  of 
every  one  of  the  citizens,  They  are  trying  to  do  by  brute 
force  what  God  has  ordained  can  only  be  done  by  brains 
and  by  wisdom.  For  after  all,  it  does  not  need  very  much 
wisdom  to  tell  that  a  man  who  had  little  reason  for  being 
honest  was  much  more  likely  to  commit  an  offence  against 
the  law  than  to  keep  it.  But  to  spend  our  best  strength  on 
trying  and  sentencing  offenders,  on  chronicling  their  crimes, 
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registering  their  follies,  calculating  how  often  they  \>'ill  be 
convicted  in  a  stated  period,  making  up  elaborate  statistics  of 
the  number  and  the  prevalence  of  offences  against  the  law, 
and  lamenting  the  human  depravity  thus  revealed,  is  just  to 
act  with  the  vain  boastfulness  of  the  spendthrift  who,  not 
content  with  wasting  his.  means  and  ruining  those  who 
trusted  him,  spends  some  more  of  his  creditors'  means  on 
publishing  to  the  world  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  his 
own  helplessness  and  incapacity.  If  a  tithe  of  the  money, 
patience,  organisation,  heart,  and  head  that  are  spent  on 
proving  how  inefficient  the  law  is  in  controlling  incn's  tninds, 
and  how  necessary  it.  therefore,  is  to  control  their  JtotHis  and 
make  them  emerge  from  their  punishment  the  weakened  and 
degraded  and  helpless  beings  they  necessarily  do  thus 
become,  were  spent  on  devising  interests  and  conditions  of 
life  and  labour  that  would  engage  those  divine  powers  with 
which  every  human  being  is  endowed,  those  who  now  are  the 
curse  and  the  pest  of  society  would  become  its  strength  and 
its  glory. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  law  is  a  very  grand  phrase.  But 
until  law-makers  learn  that  God  has  laid  down  within  even 
the  meanest  of  human  beings  conditions  before  which  the 
omnipotence  of  law  is  helpless,  they  will  not  recognise 
wherein  the  true  honour  and  dignity  of  their  office  consist 
He  alone  knows  what  the  law  can  do,  who  sees  clearly  what 
it  cannot  do,  And  the  man  who  thinks  it  can  do  anything, 
if  only  you  make  the  penalty  heavy  enough,  shows  how 
little  he  understands  human  beings  and  the  material  which 
he  is  set  to  turn  '  to  shape  and  use.'  For  you  will  make 
nothing  of  a  man,  any  more  than  of  a  block  of  wood, 
unless  you  take  trouble  to  understand  his  nature.  You  can 
only  govern  him  through  his  own  judgment  of  what  is  best 
ior  him. 

"  He  who  tries  to  dctetrmine  everything  by  law  will  roinecit  crime 
rather  than  lessen  it.  Things  which  cannot  be  prevented  must  neces- 
sanly  be  aJlowed,  even  though  some  d  >  sad  v  ant  ages  may  often  anse 
iheielroin.  How  many  evils  arise,  for  instance,  from  luxury,  envy, 
avarice,  drunkenness,  and  &uch  like  things.  Yet  these  must  be  submitted 
to,  because  they  cannot  be  prevented  by  nay  legal  regulations,  although 
they  are    undoubtedly    vices"   {TheoL-Pol.,   Ch.    so).     The   authority 
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of  the  rulers  "  will  only  be  able  to  ensure  tb«  prtSCrvitioo  *f  (be  COB- 
stituiioa  of  the  State,  and  thus  to  prewot  the  infringement  of  the 
laws,  and  to  secure  that  no  one  shall  hiive  anything^  to  gain  by  violating 
them.  But  the  authoiity  of  (he  rulers  will  noi  be  able  to  prevent  the 
spread  nfthoae  vices  which  no  law  can  prevent,  SUth  vices,  for  exataple, 
H^  men  of  abundanl  leisure  fall  inin,  and  from  which  the  ruin  of  the  State 
not  seldom  ensues.  For  mcD  living:  under  pea.C'cful  conditions,  and  free 
from  fear,  gradually  pa^  from  a  state  of  barbori.-in  fierccne&s  to  a  civilised 
and  retined  state  of  existence  ;  and  refinement  leads  to  effeminacy  and 
indolence.  And  then  men  strive  to  excel  one  another  not  in  all  manly 
virtues,  but  in  pride  and  luxury,  TJiey  begin  to  think  tKemselves  too 
good  for  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  to  adopt  those  of  foreign 
nations  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  begin  to  niakc  theinsctves  slaves. 

"  in  order  In  prevent  these  evils,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
frame  sumptuary  laws.  Itut  these  attempts  have  never  succeeded  tn 
their  end.  For  all  laws  which  can  be  violated  without  doing  any  one  mi 
injury  are  laughed  at.  Nay,  so  far  are  they  from  doing  anything  (o 
control  the  desires  and  pas^sions  of  men,  that,  on  the  contrary,  ihey  dirert 
and  incite  men's  thoughts  the  more  towards  jhose  very  objects  ;  for 
we  always  strive  for  what  is  forbidden,  and  desire  the  things  we  are  not 
a.llowed  to  have-  And  men  of  leisure  are  never  defident  in  the  ingenuity 
needed  to  enable  them  to  outwit  laws  framed  to  regulate  things  which 
'caiindt  be  entirely  forbidden,  such  as  feasts,  pastimes,  e>:pensive  tastes, 
and  other  such  things.  For  in  these  it  is  only  excess  which  is  bad  ;  and 
excess  cannot  be  determined  by  any  general  law,  seeing  that  >t  mtist  be 
determined  in  each  instance  by  the  amount  of  a  man's  wealth. 

"My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  those  vices  which  are  commonly  bred  in 
a  state  of  peace,  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  can  never  be  directly 
prevented,  but  only  indirectly.  Thai  is  |o  say,  we  .can  only  prevent  them 
by  ronsliliiling  the  Slate  in  such  a  way  that  mos!  men  will,  not  indeed 
live  with  wisdom  {for  that  cannot  be  secured  simply  by  law),  but  will  be 
led  by  those  emotions  from  which  the  Slate  will  derive  most  advantage' 
( Troft.  Pol.,  10, 4-6). 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  reason,  why  law  cannot 
pretend  to  be  directly  a  teacher  of  morality,  namely  because 
the  men  on  whom  it  has  to  work  are  not  yet  capable  of 
always  apprehending  and  willing  the  Good  for  its  own  sake. 
They  do,  indeed,  always  will  the  Good  so  far  as  they  think 
or  understand  it  But  they  can  think  it  as  yet  only  under  the 
form  of  some  advantage  which  expresses  it  in  a  partial  and 
inadequate  way  ;  and  their  willing  even  of  this  is  va(^abIe 
and  dependent  on  their  change  of  feeling,  emotion,  and 
energy.      They  could    not,  by  their  own    volition,  maintain 
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that  steadfast  devotion  to  the  good  life  which  is  always  the 
welfare  of  each  man. 

Spinoza  holds  that  if  men  could  trust  themseJves  always 
to  know  and  to  will  the  good,  that  is  to  say.  if  they  could 
trust  themselves  always  to  act  quite  rationally,  the  State 
and  its  laws  would  not  be  needed  ;  for  the  end  at  which  both 
the  State  and  the  law  aim,  in  a  highly  laborious  and  more 
or  less  external  way,  would  already  be  accomplished  and 
maintained  without  their  aid.  But  moral  achievements  are 
not  so  easy  either  to  accomplish  or  to  maintain.  Men  are 
very  far  from  being  rational  beings  in  the  sense  of  never 
willing  anything  but  the  best  both  for  themselves  and  for 
others.  And  no  one  is  so  resolute  in  his  faith  in  righteous- 
ness, so  sleepless  in  his  vigilance,  so  rigorous  in  his 
judgment  of  his  own  conduct,  and  so  considerate  in  his 
Judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  that  he  needs  no 
guide  but  his  own  'conscience'  or  reason.  The  very  fact 
that  the  State  is  a  necessity  of  every  man's  moral  endeavour 
is  itself  conclusive  proof  that  he  is  yet  very  far  from  *  willing 
the  Good  for  its  own  sake.' 

For  while  the  State  does,  as  we  have  seen,  aim  at  a  moral 
end,  it  assumes,  and  rightly  as.sumes.  that  men  are  as  yet  very 
imperfect  moral  beings,  who  can  see  the  good  only  in  some 
interests  and  desires  and  objects.  They  are  moved,  in 
Spinoza's  language,  by  their  passions  ;  and  when  they  see 
one  object  or  end  intensely  they  are  blind  to,  and  unaffected 
by,  others  no  less  essential  to  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
But  men  can  recognise  that  their  nature  is  thus  one-sided, 
partial,  abstract  in  its  desires  and  ambitions.  And  it  is  just 
because  they  do  this  that  they  will  the  State.  For  the  State 
Stands  for  the  wholeness  and  balance  of  human  endeavour. 
It  has  to  allow  room  for,  and  maintain  the  e^^ercise  of,  those 
qualities,  powers,  interests  which  are  needful  for  the  true 
realisation  of  any  individual's  happiness  and  prosperity,  but 
wtich  each  mart  would,  in  his  haste,  heedlessness,  enthusiasm, 
or  intense  devotion  to  a  single  end,  neglect  and  even  sacrifice. 
Such  a  neglect  or  sacrifice  would  be  to  his  own  infinite  loss, 
but  he  himself  does  not  at  the  moment  see  this.  And. 
perhaps,    it    is    even    a    necessary    condition    of  individual 
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progress,  that  he  should  be  thus  momentarily  blind  to  all 
except  that  which  directly  subserves  the  end  or  aim  which 
most  absorbs  him.  He  does  his  best  work  in  one  cause, 
when  he  gives  himself  heart  and  soul  to  it,  But  if  this 
abstractness  and  specialisation  are  to  be  possible  for  the 
individual,  the  thousand  other  interests  apart  from  which  his 
own  ivould  be  unmeaning  must  also  be  maintained  in  full 
exercise  and  efficiency.  These,  no  doubt,  must  be  willed 
and  maintained  by  other  individuals  no  less  intensely 
interested  in  them,  for  the  State  has  no  life  or  energy 
except  in  the  thought  and  devotion  of  its  citizens.  But 
yet  the  State  is  not  simply  the  sum  of  all  these  diverse 
interests;  it  is  their  unity.  It  wills  not  only  that  each  of 
them  shall  exist  and  be  maintained,  but  that  they  shall 
all  exist  as  parts  of,  and  elements  in.  one  harmonious  and 
balanced  life. 

Hence,  to  the  man  lost  in  a  single  cause>  the  State  or  the 
Law  presents  itself  as  an  obstacle,  a  thing  without  heart  or 
enthusiasm.  But  it  is  the  obstacle  without  which  his  cause 
would  be  but  a  madman's  vision.  For  it  represents  the 
sanity  of  human  existence.  It  is  like  the  fly-wheel  which 
checks  the  fitful  and  uncertain  motions  of  each  part,  that  it 
may  give  weight  and  momentum  and  steadiness  to  the  whole. 
The  religious  enthusiast  sees  no  reason  why  the  State  should 
not  lend  itself  to  his  cause,  and  allow  him  to  convert  men 
for  their  good  by  any  means  whatever.  Surely  any  means 
is  justified,  if  the  end  is  to  save  men's  souls  ;  and  why,  there- 
fore, should  the  law  not  compel  them  to  come  and  hear  his 
message?  Why  should  it  not  force  them  by  penalties  to 
profess  the  true  faith  ?  Surely  every  measure  is  lawful  in  so 
holy  a  crusade?  No,  every  measure  is  not  lawful,  simply 
because  this  end  is  only  one  of  the  inter-related  interests  of 
man's  existence.  The  love  of  home,  the  joys  of  friendship, 
the  highest  arts  and  no  less  the  lowest  crafts,  the  passion  for 
knowledge,  interest  in  men  and  in  things,  education,  recreation 
and  amusement,  sound  sleep,  good  food,  good  health,  stimu- 
lating and  witty  conversation,  hopeful  conditions  of  labour, 
and  so  on,  are  all  elements  which  are  also  essential  to  human 
welfare,  and  worthy  of  man's  devotion,  because  they  also  are 
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God's  gifts,  gifts  which  enable  man  to  preserve  the  equilibrium, 
and  to  recuperate  the  exhausted  enei^ies,  of  his  nature. 
Without  the  kindly  human  labour  which  prepares  his  fc»od, 
and  the  thoughtful  regard  which  sees  that  his  shoes  are 
mended,  and  his  body  protected  against  the  cold  and  the 
rain,  without  the  considerate  reminder  of  the  policeman  that 
he  must  not  obstruct  the  street,  and  the  gentle  hint  of  the 
tax-collector,  that,  while  he  is  busy  saving  men's  Souls, 
children  are  being  born  into  the  world  whose  births  need  to 
be  registered,  the  poor  are  perishing  for  lack  of  food,  the 
thieves  are  on  the  alert  to  steal  his  property,  the  enemies  of 
his  country  are  watching  to  take  away  his  liberty, — without 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  influences,  which  are  the  com- 
plement of  his  own  activity  and  interest,  what  he  attempts 
would  be  entirely  futile  or  rather  impossible.  In  doing  for 
him  what  his  blindness  of  eye,  and  narrowness  of  heart,  and 
absorption  of  interest,  do  not  allow,  or  enable,  him  to  do 
for  himself,  the  State  acts  the  part  of  a  wiser  providence,  and 
keeps  him  from  parting  company  with  that  wider  circle  of 
human  endeavour  which  seems  to  himself  the  hindrance  to 
his  work,  but  really  constitutes  the  need  for  it  and  is  the 
condition  of  its  success. 

Hence  the  law  has  to  make  each  man  recognise  that  the 
form  in  which  he  wills  his  own  good — what  we  call  his 
work,  his  wages,  his  place  or  station  or  interests  in  life — is 
necessarily  correlated  with,  and  inseparable  from,  all  the 
other  forms  or  interests  in  and  through  which  the  other 
members  of  the  same  society  will  and  seek  their  good.  If 
the  law  docs  this  well,  it  is  doing,  not  only  for  other  men, 
but  also  for  the  individual  himself,  the  highest  of  services. 
But  how  can  it  accomplish  it? 

It  cannot  accomplish  it  at  all  by  appealing  directly  to  his 
reason,  his  conscience,  his  patriotism,  his  sense  of  religious 
duty,  his  love  of  his  fellowmen  ;  nor  even  by  proving  to  him 
theoretically  that  his  welfare  and  happiness  are  quite  un- 
attainable apart  from  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  others. 
Spinoza,  indeed,  regards  such  an  appeal,  and  such  a  proof  as 
of  the  highest  intrinsic  excellence  ;  nay,  he  holds  that  when 
men  are  moved  to  right  action  in  this  way  they  have  attained 
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the  highest  development  of  character,  and  will,  and  reason, 
which  is  open  to  human  nature.  But  he  also  insists  that  it 
is  the  highest,  and  for  that  reason,  the  latest,  [t  is  the  most 
mature  fruit  of  human  thought  and  will,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  found  realised  only  in  a  very  few.  To  assume  that  men 
in  general  can,  in  this  way,  be  really  moved  to  will  the  good] 
life  for  its  own  sake  is  to  Commit  a  fatal  mistake.  If  men 
could  be  influenced  to  right  conduct  simply  by  presenting 
before  thenfi  the  ideal  life  as  Reason  reveals  it  (and  as  it  was 
presented  in  Chs.  io  and  li),  they  would  be  ipso  facto  free 
from  law,  because  they  would  do,  without  its  help,  those  very 
duties  which  it  exists  to  bring  to  their  notice,  and  would  do  I 
them  much  better  than  law  can  ever  secure  that  they  shall. 
But  the  continued  existence  of,  and  necessity  for,  law  as  the 
guardian  of  the  best  will  and  best  thought,  or  as  the  common 
mind,  of  all  the  citizens,  shows  that  all  men  need  sometimes 
to  be  reminded  of  their  duties,  and  that  many  men  need  a 
forcible  reminder. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  reminder,  and  how  docs  it 
succeed  in  inducing  men  to  will  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  their  own  usefulness  and  happiness  ?  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  cause  of  its  success  is  not  the  threats  and 
penalties  which  are  attached  to  the  law,  since  every  offence 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  penalty  is  a  proof 
that  the  law  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  real  end.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  binding  force  and  the  effectiveness  of  every 
regulation  of  conduct  are  to  be  found  rather  in  the  positive 
good  which  such  a  ret^ulation  bestows  upon  men  than  in  the 
evil  against  which  it  warns  them.  That  is  to  say,  a  law  is 
only  truly  ei^cient  when  it  works  in  and  through  men's  souls. 
And  their  souls  can  be  controlled  only  by  enabling  thera 
to  grasp  what  appeals  to  them  as  a  better  satisfaction  or  a 
greater  happiness.  The  power  to  make  a  man's  body  useless 
to  himself  and  to  the  community,  when  you  have  failed  to 
understand  his  soul,  is  a  very  poor  satisfaction,  and  should 
in  each  State  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  impotence,  and 
not  of  the  power  of  the  law. 

From  this  the  answer  to  our  question  comes.     For  this 
involves  that  if  law  is  to  command  respect  and  obedience. 
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that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  to  have  stabiliity  and  force  of  law, 
it  must,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the  best  thought  and 
wisdom  to  be  found  within  that  community,  and,  on  the 
other,  it  must  present  the  good  life  which  this  wisdom  has 
conceived  in  such  forms  that  each  of  the  citizens,  whether  he 
be  wise  or  foohsh,  educated  or  uneducated,  cannot  help 
judging  that  the  advantages  which  the  law  brings  him  are 
much  greater  than  any  he  could  get  by  violating  it.  Spinoza 
regards  the  second  of  these  points  as  no  less  important  than 
the  first,  even  when  he  treats  the  first  as  the  more  funda- 
mental. For  while  a  law  will  be  of  no  use,  unless  it  is  wisely 
conceived,  in  the  sense  of  embodying  a  true  and  abiding 
good  for  human  lifCk  it  will  be  of  equally  little  use  if  it  simply 
presents  this  good  in  the  form  of  a  religious  or  moral  ideal. 
If  it  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  manifold  natures  and 
interests  of  the  men  whom  it  is  meant  to  control,  it  will  be 
no  law  at  all ;  for  an  ideal  of  conduct  which  men  may 
indifferently  have  regard  to,  or  neglect,  has  not  '  force  of  law.' 
If  the  good  life  is  to  mean  anything  to  the  great  mass  of"T 
men,  it  must  come  to  them  clothed  in  those  advantages, 
comforts,  joys,  hopes,  and  interests  which  they  have  already 
learned  to  value.  It  must  not  merely  tell  them  that  they 
will  do  better  if  they  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  but 
it  must  bring  this  home  to  them  in  the  form  of  more  money, 
better  houses,  more  comfort,  a  better  existence ;  and  it  must 
ensure  that  these  good  things  shall  come  to  them  only  along 
these  lines  of  better  will,  better  thought,  etc. 

Not  only  does  Spinoza  believe  that  the  moral  ideal  is  in 
no  wise  degraded,  or  contaminated,  by  being  thus  forced  to 
mingle  with  the  common  crowd  of  man's  hopes  and  fears  and 
loves  and  hates  ;  he  even  constitutes  himself  the  preacher  of 
a  Holy  Crusade,  the  end  of  which  is  to  bring  the  moral  ideal 
down  from  the  cloud-land  in  which  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians had  placed  it,  and  give  it  an  immanent  activity  in 
the  motives  and  aims  by  which  men  are  really  moved.  A 
man's  desire  for  more  moneyi  for  a  better  position,  a  better 
house,  better  education  for  his  children,  for  honour,  for 
recreation,— all  of  these  are  the  moral  end,  or  the  summum 
bonum,   working  in    and    through    man's    nature.      He   who 
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despises  the  good  in  these  forms  will  not  recognise  it  under 
any  other.  For.  while  it  is  true  that  these  are  not  the 
highest  forms  in  which  the  good  can  be  desired,  they  are 
forms  of  the  good,  and  the  only  forms  in  which  it  will  ever 
appeal  to,  or  be  operative  in,  the  great  mass  of  men.  Those 
who  are  content  to  will  the  good  life  soleiy  because  it  is  the 
highest  end  of  all  existence,  and  to  will  it  though  it  bring 
with  it  poverty,  hardships  contempt,  and  incessant  toil,  are 
the  few  rare  spirits  whom  the  love  of  God  or  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake  has  freed  from  every  human  law.  But  such  men 
will  never  be  other  than  very  rare  exceptions.  And  to  count 
on  men  in  general  conceiving  and  willing  the  good  in  this 
form  IS  to  pitch  the  ideal  so  high  that  there  might  as  well  be, 
for  them,  none  at  all. 

Spinoza  contends  that  not  only  must  the  moral  ideal  be 
brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  made  to  do  its 
work  in,  and  through,  the  desires  and  motives  of  common 
men  ;  but  also,  that  when  thus  degraded  it  is  really  exalted. 
For  it  was  in  this  way  alone  that  the  moral  end  became  the 
reality  it  is,  Men  willed  the  good  under  the  form  of  better 
conditions  of  life  and  labour,  more  money,  a  more  honourable 
position,  long  before  they  willed  an  absolute  good  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  good  life  gained  a  delinite  content  and  meaning, 
which  won  for  it  a  permanent  hold  on  men's  affections  and 
endeavours.  Morality  in  the  form  of  laws  regulating  men's 
social  life  and  labour,  was  a  reality  and  power  in  the  world 
long  before  the  conception  of  morality  as  a  subjective 
principle  had  even  presented  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  work  of  practical  statesmen  gets,  from  Spinoza,  such  high 
recognition.  They  have  not  been  ashamed  to  study  the 
motives  through  which  men's  lives  are  really  governed,  nor  to 
adapt  their  methods  to  these.  They  have  not  separated  the 
ideal  life  from  the  actual  life  of  men.  But.  adapting  their 
methods  to  the  material  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  they 
have  gradually  built  up  a  stable  and  secure  order  of  life,  a 
system  of  rights  and  duties,  which  the  great  body  of  the 
citizens  feel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  maintain.  In  this  way, 
they  have  really  given  morality  or  the  good  life  the  force  of 
law.  and  secured  for  a  certain  type  of  conduct  the  abiding 
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support  of  men's  practical  endeavour  and  interest.  They 
have  not  only  proved  theoretically  that  it  is  better  to  be 
ruled  by  love  than  by  hate,  but  they  have  also  proved  it 
practically  to  each  man  in  the  way  which  most  appeals 
to  him. 

This  skill  and  power  to  adapt  the  ideal  life  to  each  man's 
hopes  and  fears  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  men.  For  only 
in  this  way  does  that  ideal  become  efTective  and  operative. 
Goodness  which  does  not  appeal  to  men  as  the  love  of  home, 
secure  conditions  of  existence,  honour,  wealth,  etc.,  will 
remain  quite  empty  and  ineffectualH  for  these  are  part  of  the 
content  of  goodness.  And  it  is  this  work  which  the  states- 
man and  the  legislator  do.  They  take  men  as  they  are, 
narrow  and  partial  in  their  views  and  interests,  moved  by 
their  passions,  able  to  perceive  the  equity  of  no  measure 
which  diminishes  their  property  or  lowers  their  standing  in 
the  world,  and,  using  these  motive  forces  in  the  interest  of 
the  better  life,  they  lead  men  to  will  through  their  narrow 
interests  a  good  or  welfare  which  inevitably  broadens  their 
interests  and  views.  This  SpinoKa  regards  as  a  divine  work, 
however  much  it  may  be  depreciated  by  the  moralist.  For 
if  the  motive  from  which  men  are  tlius  led  to  will  and  do  the 
good,  is  not  the  highest,  it  is  at  least  a  real,  motive.  And  if 
one  refused  to  recognise  the  good,  except  when  it  was  done 
from  the  highest  motive,  then  goodness  would  never  have 
existed  at  all.  The  separation  of  the  end  of  human  en- 
deavour from  the  process  by  which  alone  it  can  be  conceived 
and  attained  is  the  fatal  mistake  against  which  Spinoza  is 
always  warning  his  readers  ;  for  it  necessarily  brings  with  it 
a  separation  of  goodness  from  all  that  constitutes  the  good 
life  the  immanent  impulse  of  alt  men's  striving  to  be,  to  do, 
and  to  get  the  best  he  can. 

Thus  a  moral  ideal  which  is  too  good  to  act  on  the  man 
who  wants  more  money  or  more  honour  through  those 
inducements  that  will  appeal  to  him,  and  insists  on  first 
extirpating  these  desires  in  order  to  make  room  for  itself,  is 
waging  a  futile  war  against  the  laws  of  human  nature 
ordained  by  God,  For  men  cannot  be  made  better,  except 
through  their  own  thought,  desire,  and  judgment.      However 
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awiow  and  partial  these  may  be,  you  must  learn  to  do  all 
aonl  reformation  in  and  through  them,  By  understanding 
hkI  employing  them,  you  can  make  them  more  true  or 
adequate  to  human  good  ;  but,  except  as  you  do  so,  you  can 
accomplish  nothing.  This  is  what  civil  la.w,  and  that  stable 
order  of  social  life,  which  is  but  another  name  for  civil  law, 
have  accomplished.  It  is  their  undying  honour  thai  they 
have  enabled  men  to  think  and  to  will  an  ever  more  and 
more  complete  good  or  welfare  for  themselves  and  for  others. 
They  have  bent  to  conditions  they  could  not  change,  and 
have  led  men  through  whatever  motives  were  really  operative 
within  them,  to  seek,  and  to  realise,  a  truer  welfare  for  alt. 
In  this  way  they  have  evolved  the  real  nature  of  the  good  by 
giving  men  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  advantages,  joys, 
blessings,  which  it  inevitably  brings  with  it ;  and  men  now 
will  the  good,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  realised  in  a  secure 
and  stable  order  of  life  which  prompts  and  enables  them  to 
do  the  best  for  themselves,  and  prevents  them  in  the  moment 
of  weakness,  indecision,  folly,  or  anger,  from  giving  rein  to 
their  lower  nature.  The  State  rests  on  force,  but  it  is  the 
force  of  each  man's  better  nature,  or  reason,  even  when  it 
seems  most  a  restraint.  And  the  State  works  in  and  through 
men's  passions,  but  it  does  so,  to  lift  them  thereby  to  a  higher 
level  of  thought  and  will.  In  this  way  it  has  given  to 
morality,  and  to  the  dictates  of  right  Reason,  a  firm  hold  on 
human  nature,  and  a  high  place  in  the  world,  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  failed  to  achieve.  It  has  made 
physical  strength,  and  all  the  particular  interests  and  desires 
of  men,  into  moral  instruments  which  have  become  in  turn 
its  own  weapons  of  power  and  security. 

/  "  Men  are  subject  lo  cmoiions  which  farexcccd  tiuman  power orw>rt«. 
Hence  they  are  often  moved  by  differenl  intetesis,  and  opposed  to  one 
aniXh^r.  Yei  they  stand  in  need  of  one  another's  help.  If.  then,  they  arc 
TO  live  in  harmony,  and  be  mutually  helpful,  i(  is  necessary  for  them  to 
irive  up  their  Natural  Right,  and  make  secure  provision  against  any  one 
doing  Anything  to  another's  hurt.  And  in  what  way  this  can  be  done, 
namely,  that  men  who  are  necessarily  s-ubjeci  to  emotions,  and  inconstant, 
and  changeable^  may  be  able  to  live  together  in  security,  and  to  trust 
one  anotliei's  fidelity,  is  evident  from  what  we  said  in  Prop.  7  of  this 
and  in  Prop.  39  of  Part  3.    For,  we  there  pointed  out  that  no  emotloe 
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be  resuaincd  except  by  an  opposite  and  stronger  emotion,  and  that  only 
chc  fear  af  greater  loss  will  prevent  a  man  inflicting  loss  on  another.  On 
Lhis  basis  a  Society  can  maintain  itself,  if  only  it  claim  for  itself  Che  right 
which  each  man  enjoys  of  being  his  own  avenger,  and  of  jud^ng  of  good 
and  bad.  In  this  way,  it  will  have  the  power  of  prescribing  general 
rules  of  conduct,  and  enacting  laws,  and  making  them  elective,  not  by 
Reason  which  cannot  restrain  the  emoiions,  but  by  threats.  And  such  a 
Society,  maintaining  itself  through  ita  laws,  and  enjoying  the  power 
to  preserve  its  existence,  is  called  a  State :  and  those  who  are  defended 
by  its  law,  are  called  ciliietis"  (Part  4,  Prop.  37,  Schol.  II,).  "  ll  is  fooliah 
for  any  one  to  require  another  man  to  make  an  eternal  compact,  if  he  does 
not  at  the  same  time  take  measures  to  secure  that  the  man  who  breaks 
the  compact  will,  by  doing  so^  lose  mare  than  he  will  gain.  This  is  a 
point  that  must  have  the  utmost  attention  in  the  establishment  of  a  State. 
.  .  .  Thus  even  though  men,  when  ihey  promise  and  covenant  with  one 
another,  give  every  proof  of  their  sincerity  ;  yet  no  one  can  depend  on 
another  man's  fidelity  unless  he  have  something  else  than  such  a  promise 
to  rely  upon.  For  every  one  may,  by  Right  of  Nature,  act  guilefully,  and 
is  noi  bound  to  keep  his  covenants,  unless  from  the  hope  of  a  greater 
good,  or  the  fear  of  a  greater  evil.  Bui,  as  we  have  just  shown,  Natural 
Right  means  simply  the  power  of  e-ach  man.  Hence  whatever  of  each 
mvn'-s  power  is  transferred,  cither  by  force  or  with  his  own  will,  to  another, 
so  much  of  his  right  does  he  also  necessarily  transfer  to  thai  other.  Thug, 
the  highest  right  over  all  men  will  belong  to  him  who  has  gained  the 
highest  power  through  which  he  can  conirol  all  by  force,  and  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  severest  punishment  which  ^1  men  universally  fear" 
{Throl.'PoL,  Ch.  16).  "All  know  to  what  wickedness  men  have  been  led 
by  dislike  of  their  prcscttl  situation  and  the  wish  for  change,  by  headli&ng 
anger,  and  frequently  by  despised  poverty,  and  how  deeply  these  emotions 
enter  into  and  vex  Cheir  souls.  Thus  lo  obviate  all  these,  and  so  to  coiisti- 
lute  the  Stale  that  crime  and  deception  may  not  be  possible,  yea  10  order 
evcfylhing  in  such  a  way  that  all  men.whatever  their  disposition  be,  shall 
put  the  public  welfare  before  private  advantage,  this  is  a  work  and  a 
heavy  task  "  {Tke^l.-Pol.,  Ch.  17). 

The  civil  order,  then,  is  &  sV  11  fully-devised  system  of 
rights  and  duties  which  is  designed  (\)  Ko  lay  hold  of,  and 
influence,  men  through  those  narrow  interests  or  judgments 
of  human  welfare  which  they  kerve  learned  to  value  ;  and  (2) 
to  correlate  and  inter-connect  these  narrow  interests  f'which 
we  call  the  passions)  in  such  a  way  that  no  man  in  the 
community  will  find  it  possible  to  realise  his  own  desire 
without  thinking  and  willing  it  through  a  wider  social 
welfare.      These   two    points    Spinozd    develops  with    some 
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care.  In  connection  with  the  first,  he  shows  that  law  should 
work  through  men's  passions,  and  must  do  so  if  it  is  to  have 
'  force  of  Saw  ' ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  second,  he  shows 
that  law  must,  if  it  is  to  be  stable  and  permanent,  rest  uijon 
Justice  and  Equity.  These  two  points  we  shall  illustrate 
briefi)^ 

(i)  Law  must  stoop  to  conquer.  It  must  accommodate 
itself  to  the  common  hopes  and  fears,  loves  and  hates,  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  even  to  the  prejudices  of  men.  And  its 
highest  glory  is  to  do  this  well,  in  the  interest  of  each  and 
of  all.  The  ideal  life  at  which  it  aims  must  be  evolved  by 
slow  and  gradual  stages  out  of  the  common  working  motives 
which  operate  in  the  least  enlightened  and  moralised  of 
men.  Law  must  rule  the  sensualist  and  the  miser  no  less 
than  the  saint  and  the  philanthropist ;  and  hence  it  must 
employ  those  motives  which  alone  will  appeal  to  the  foraicr. 
no  less  than  those  which  will  influence  the  latter.  In  doing 
this,  it  is  in  no  way  degrading  cither  its  own  high  office  or 
that  ideal  life  in  the  interest  of  which  it  works.  Rather,  it 
is  doing  a  divine  work  in  the  world,  when  it  refuses  to 
abandon  even  the  sen.sualist  and  the  miser  to  their  own 
narrow  and  inadequate  conception  of  good  ;  and  it  Is  simply 
recognising  a  divine  law  in  human  nature  when  it  forces 
them  to  will  a  laiger  and  better  good  through  those  ver>' 
interests  and  desires  which  appeal  most  powerfully  to  them. 
Thus  the  weapons  of  its  warfare  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual, 
even  when  they  are  the  same  weapons  as  ambition,  pride, 
love  of  money,  or  Jove  of  ascendency  have  already  forged  in 
their  own  interest.  For  law  now  turns  these  very  weapons 
agarnst  the  narrowness  of  the  thought  that  created  them, 
and  so  makes  them  the  most  effective  of  instruments  for 
proving  the  partial  nature  of  that  conception  of  human  good 
from  which  they  arose. 

Thus  it  is,  for  example,  a  characteristic  feature  of  human 
nature  "that  each  man  seeks  his  own  private  advantage 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  judges  those  laws  to  be  the 
most  equitable  which  he  believes  to  be  necessary  for  main- 
taining and  increasing  his  own  possessions  ;  and  also,  that 
each  man  will  defend  the  cause  of  another  only  in  so  far  as 
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he  considers  that  he  will  by  doing  so  establish  his  own  more 
firmly."  This  trait  of  human  nature  neither  the  law  nor 
the  law-giver  can  change.  To  fight  against  it,  is  not  only 
Quixotic,  but  it  is  to  fight  against  God  who  has  made  men 
so  that  they  cannot  think  or  will  anything  as  good  or  just  or 
right  which  will  not  further  what  they  regard  as  their  own 
welfare.  But,  while  the  law-giver  cannot  alter  this  law,  he 
may  recognise  it,  and  find  it  one  of  the  best  weapons  in  his 
armoury.  For  he  can  so  arrange  the  conditions  of  hfe  in 
the  State,  that  a  man  will  find  that  he  does  infallibly  gain 
most — in  wealth,  in  security,  in  honour,  etc. — when  he  does 
those  things  which  make  most  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
State. 

Similarly,  unwillingness  to  part  with  money  is  a  very 
human  trait.  This  no  law- can  eradicate.  But  law  may- 
enlist  this  'line  of  resistance'  in  a  higher  interest.  It  will, 
for  example,  be  one  strong  motive  for  leading  men  to  prefer 
a  citizen-soldiery  to  the  expensive  luxury  of  mercenary 
troops,  a  luxury  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the  welfare  and 
peace  of  the  whole  State.  Or,  law  may  controi  the  love  of 
money  by  bringing  into  play  a  motive  which  is,  in  most 
men,  even  stronger  than  it,  namely  the  love  of  honour. 
Men  are  not  willing  to  part  with  money,  except  as  they  get 
what  they  consider  something  better  in  return.  But  almost 
all  of  them  do  think  public  position,  and  honour,  and  rule 
something  better  than  money  ;  and  are  not  only  willing,  but 
most  eager,  to  spend  their  money  under  the  influence  of  this 
stronger  passion,  "  Laws  can  never  make  men  eager  to 
live  wisely.  All  they  can  do,  is  to  induce  them  to  follow 
those  emotions  which  are  of  most  advantage  to  the  State." 
Thus  while  the  State  cannot  prevent  that  love  of  money 
which  is  ever  present  in  all  men,  it  can  control  it,  and  make 
it  subservient  to  the  public  good,  by  framing  its  laws  in  such 
a  way  that  men  will  value  wealth  only  for  the  sake  of  higher 
things,  for  example,  honour  or  public  office  or  power. 

In  the  same  way,  Spinoza  points  out  that  the  love  of 
honour,  which  is  deep-seated  in  all  men.  cannot  be  denied  its 
satisfaction  ;  but  it  can  receive  satisfaction  in  and  through 
those  objects  which  will  be  most  for  the  general  advantage : 
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and  this  arrangement  will,  of  itself,  prevent  it  seeking  in 
objects  and  ends  that  would  be  detrimeTitai  to  the  State,  the 
satisfaction  which  it  will  have  in  some  form.  "  There  can 
be  no  greater  inducement  to  virtuous  conduct  than  a  general 
hope  of  attaining  honour,  for  we  are  all  very  deeply  moved 
by  ambition."  So  the  desire  for  power,  which  is  inherent  in 
all,  may  be  so  utilised  as  to  lead  a  man  to  work  for  tlie 
advantage  of  his  own  city,  and  through  it  to  benefit  the 
whole  State.  Again,  the  licence  and  arrogance  and  laxity 
which  are  apt  to  arise  in  men  who  are  elected  to  their  offices 
for  life  can  be  prevented  by  electing  them  only  for  short 
periods ;  in  which  case  the  fear  of  not  being  re-elected,  or  of 
being  called  to  account  by  their  successors,  will  be  a  whole- 
some spur  to  their  diligence,  and  a  wholesome  check  on  their 
pride.  In  the  same  way,  the  corruption  which  is  apt  to 
arise  in  a  supreme  Council  will  be  prevented,  if  the  number 
of  members  is  large,  and  there  ts  a  constant  circulation 
of  new  members  by  the  others  having  to  retire  at  short 
periods.  The  use  of  the  ballot,  or  secret  voting,  will  prevent 
the  ill-wil!  which  would  otherwise  arise,  and  will  give  men 
perfect  freedom  to  vote  as  they  please  ;  it  will  also  be  2 
security  against  unjust  sentences.  Again,  if  in  any  particular 
case  it  is  an  advantage  for  men  to  hold  office  for  a  lengthened 
period,  then  they  should  be  numerous,  else  corruption  will 
arise  amongst  them  ;  while,  if  it  is  an  advantage  that  tbcy 
be  few  in  number,  then  their  term  of  office  ought,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  be  made  short.  Again,  if  any  duty  is  to  be 
well  done,  either  by  a  ruler  or  a  subject,  you  must  make  such 
arrangements  that  the  man  who  does  it  well  will  infallibly 
get  better  remuneration  than  the  man  who  does  it  badly 
or  negEects  it  Unless  you  do  this,  you  are  putting  a  premium 
on  dishonesty  and  negligence  of  which  you  will  necessarily 
reap  the  fruit  "  The  rulers  in  an  Aristocratic  State  should 
have  no  fixed  salary',  Their  emoluments  should  be  so 
arranged,  that  if  they  govern  the  State  badly  they  will  of 
necessity  be  heavy  losers.  It  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  some  remuneration  for  thetr  work.  .  .  .  But  as  no  one 
is  vigilant  for  the  interests  of  others,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
believes  that  thereby  he  is  furthering  his  own,  things  must 
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necessarily  be  so  ordered  that  the  ministers  of  State  will  then 
be  doing  most  to  advance  their  own  interests  when  they  are 
most  vigilant  for  the  good  of  the  community"  {Tract.  Pol.^ 
^,  24).  So  proper  remuneration  and  secure  tenure  of  office 
will  prevent  the  Judges  perverting  justice,  and  so  'making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines  ' ;  while  it  will  prevent  them  lapsing 
into  the  ease  of  settled  security,  and  the  indolence  which  life- 
■]ong  tenure  of  office  is  apt  to  produce,  if  their  income  is  made 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  work  they  actually  do.  Similarly, 
the  emoluments  of  the  Senators  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  will  always  derive  more  advantage  from  peace  than 
from  war ;  for  as  peace  is  desirable  for  the  State  as  a  whole, 
it  should  also  be  made  the  interest  of  those  who  control 
its  affairs. 

Even  those  emotions  which  we  generally  call  bad,  the 
State  will  best  master  and  control,  if  it  takes  pains  to  make 
them  the  guardians  of  those  arrangements  which  exist  to 
realise  higher  ends.  In  this  way  it  will  make  them  fight  for 
their  own  gradual  extinction,  and  will  accomplish  by  wisdom, 
or  if  you  like  by  astuteness,  what  it  could  not  accomplish  by 
any  direct  attack  or  prohibition.  As  illustrations  of  this  we 
may  take  such  statements  as  these,  '*  Even  the  contentions 
that  would  arise  in  a  well -constituted  State  regarding  who 
should,  in  a  crisis,  be  appointed  dictator  would  be  of  service, 
as  they  would  force  all  to  return  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  State."  "  The  fact  that  the  Syndics,  in  acting  as  the 
guardians  of  the  laws,  will  almost  necessarily  incur  the  dislike 
of  the  Patrician  rulers,  will  tend  to  make  the  Syndics  rely  all 
the  more  on  the  people ;  and  so  they  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  office  with  al!  the  more  courage  and  fidelity." 
"The  common  emotions  of  men,  such  as  ambition,  envy, 
etc.,  may  be  so  directed  as  to  be  the  support  of  the  good 
institutions  of  a  State."  "  The  ilUwiU  which  would  arise 
from  the  breaking  of  a  law  will  be  a  safeguard  for  its 
observance." 

Thus  the  civil  order  is,  from  one  side,  a  highly  ingenious 
and  successful  government  of  men  through  those  very 
passions,  low  or  high,  which  most  move  them.  It  despises 
no   weapon,  or   motive,  by   which  a    human    being   can    be 
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really  influenced.  And  if  it  does  do  so,  it  is  neglecting  its 
duty.  For  its  business  is  to  control  every  man,  and  to  rule 
him  through  that  which  most  affects  him.  If  it  simply 
presented  an  abstract  ideal  of  life  to  men  it  would  do 
nothing  to  help  or  elevate  them.  It  must  enabody  this  in  a 
form  which  each  man  can  understand  and  value;  and  in 
doing  this,  the  wisdom  of  the  man  of  the  world,  and  every 
other  kind  of  skill  or  cleverness,  should  be  another  instrument" 
in  its  hand.  But  the  justification  of  all  this  is,  that  it  in 
this  way  aims  at,  and  succeeds  in,  making  men  will  what 
most  appeals  to  them  through  an  order  of  life  which  embodies 
the  good  or  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  Ard 
thus,  in  order  to  get  what  they  want,  men  are  forced  to 
want  and  strive  for  a  much  wider  good  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  conceived  or  desired.  Law  takes  those  pas- 
sions which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  always  inadequate  ideas  or 
judgments  of  human  welfare,  and  attempts  to  make  them 
more  adequate  and  true.  It  lays  hold  of  men  by  whatever 
they  themselves  have  really  understood  of  the  nature  of 
happiness.  And  because  it  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
despise  ■  the  day  of  small  things,"  it  has  more  and  more 
succeeded  in  making  Justice  and  Love  the  supreme  force  in 
the  life  of  almost  every  one  of  its  citizens,  by  teaching  them 
that  no  partial  interest  can  flourish  except  as  it  is  an  element 
in  a  stable  and  secure  order  of  social  existence. 

(2)  The  other  point  to  which  this  leads  us  is,  that  law 
can   thus   be  the   reconciliation   and    transmutation   of  the 
passions  and  partial  interests  of  men,  ttecause  it  recognises  a 
general  welfare,  definable  in  terms  of  Justice,  Equity,  Religion, 
and  Morality,  which,  as  we  saw  in  Chap.  XI.,  "is  necessarily 
good  for  human  nature  and  therefore  for  each  man."     The; 
end    at  which   it  aims    is  the  real  welfare  of  each   of  th« 
individuals  who  constitute  the  State,     Thus  when  it  regulate 
his  conduct  by  principles  and  rules  which  apply  to  all  the' 
citizens,  it  is  simply  making  him  see  the  nature  of  the  good 
he  is  seeking,  and  the  conditions  of  its  attainment,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  rush  blindly  upon  his  own  ruin.      For  the 
only  things  "which  do  beget  concord  among  men  are  those 
which  fall  under  Justice.  Equity,  and  Honesty." 
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These  very  terms  may  be  said  to  have  meaning  only  in 
and  through  the  State,  In  a  state  of  Nature  where  each 
man  was  ultimate  judge  and  director  of  his  own  conduct, 
they  could  not  exist,  any  more  than  concord  could. 

"When  (he  Natural  Rijfht  of  each  man  had  been  iransferced  to  an 
organised  community,  then  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  to  men 
what  justice  and  injustice,  right  and  wrong  conduci  were."  "  In  the  state 
of  Nature  there  is  nothing  which  is  good  or  bat!  by  general  consent. 
Since  every  man  who  is  in  the  state  of  Nature  looks  only  to  his  own 
advaniagc  and  decides  according  to  his  own  jiidg^nient  what  is  good  or 
bad.  And  there  is  no  law  which  bind^  him  to  obey  any  one  but  himself." 
"Thus,  in  the  state  of  Nature  transgression  (fctcatum)  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  possible  j  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  stutus  civUis,  where  what 
is  good  or  bad  is  decreed  by  general  consent"  (Part  4,  Prop.  37,  Cor.  II.). 
"  In  the  stattis  civi/u,  where  common  taw  decrees  what  is  ^ood  ;ind  what 
'  is  bad,  canning  is  rightly  distinguished  into  good  and  bad.  Dut  in  the 
slate  of  Nature,  where  each  man  is  the  judge  of  his  own  conduct,  and  has 
the  highest  right  to  make  and  interpret  laws  for  himself,  and  also  to 
repeal  Ihenj  when  he  judges  that  the  belter  course,  we  carnoij  under  such 
conditionsi  coaceive  of  any  man  acting  deceitfully  "  {Theol ,-Piii.,  Note  30). 

And  the  same  is  true  of  Justice,  Injustice,  Obedience, 
Crime,  Injury,  etc.  All  these  notions  can  have  meaning 
and  validity  only  within  a  settled  community,  where  there  is 
a  system  of  rights  and  duties.  For  in  this  way  alone  does 
a  man  gain  a  civil  right  to  anything,  even  to  his  own 
property  or  life.  All  that  he  has  is  his  in  and  through  the 
]aw  and  social  order  which  guarantee  him  secure  and  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  them.  But  to  claim  anything  as  against,  or  in 
spite  of,  this  social  order  is  suicidal.     For 

"in  the  stale  of  Nature  no  one  is,  hy  common  consent,  the  owner  of 
anything,  nor  is  there  anything  in  Nature  which  can  be  said  to  be  the 
property  of  this  man  and  not  of  that.  All  things  aie  here  the  property  of 
any  man.  Accordingly,  in  the  state  of  Nature  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
'  will  to  give  every  man  his  own,'  nor  any  will  to  take  away  from  any  one 
what  belongs  to  him.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  stafiis  mtfuralis  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  called  just  or  unjust.  These  terms  are  applicable 
only  within  the  statin  ti'jtUs,  in  which  it  is  settled  hy  common  consent 
what  shall  belong  to  this  man  and  10  that"  (Part  4,  Prop.  37,  Schol.  11.). 
"Transgression  iJiecciHum\  then,  is  nothing  but  disobedience  ;  and  thus 
it  is  punishable  solely  by  the  law  of  the  State.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
obedience  is  counted  meritorious  in  a  citiien,  as  he  is  thereby  judged 
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worthy  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  ihe  State"  {Ibid.).  "  Wrong-dot ng 
ifiectaium)  caJinot  be  conceived  cxcepi  In  a  State.  .  .  .  For  tbat  is  an 
offence  \pecialum)  which  may  not  be  lawfully  done,  or  which  is  forbidden 
by  law.  And  obedience  is  the  steadfast  willingness  to  do  thai  which  by 
law  is  good,  and  which,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  comnionrty,  ought 
lobe  done"  (Tr,ut.  Pol.,  2,  19).  "As  wrong-doing  and  obedience,  in  the 
strict  use  of  these  terms,  cannot  be  conceived  save  in  a  Slate,  so  neither 
can  Justice  and  Injtistice.  For  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  which  could 
be  said  to  be  by  law,  or  by  right,  the  property  of  one  man  and  not  of 
another.  But  ever)thjng  beSongs  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  make 
good  their  claim  to  it.  It  is  only  in  a  State  where  it  is  settled  by  a  general 
body  of  law  what  belongs  to  this  man  and  what  to  that,  that  the  lerro 
'just'  can  be  applied.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  is  called  just,  whoi,  in  a 
State,  gives  evtdeticc  of  a  steadfast  willingness  to  give  every  man  his 
own,  and  he  unjust  who  tries  to  take  what  belongs  to  another"  (Trtvt, 
PcL,  z,  23).  "  tt  is  by  civil  law  alone  that  children  are  the  heirs  of  thdf 
parents,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  Naltiral  Kight.  For  it  is  only  the 
power  of  the  State  which  makes  each  main  master  of  certain  property. 
Hence  the  same  power,  or  right,  which  makes  the  will  of  each  man  in 
dealing  with  his  property  effectual  during  his  life,  also  gives  effect  tn  his 
will  after  his  death,  so  long  as  the  State  continues  in  existence.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  any  one  in  the  status  chnli's  enjoys,  after  his  death,  the 
same  right  as  he  had  while  alive.  For,  as  we  have  just  said,  it  is  not  so 
much  in  virtue  of  his  own  power,  as  through  the  power  of  the  State, 
which  is  undying,  that  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  in  any  way"  {  Tract- 
Pol,i  7,  ij):  "  Justice  is  the  steadfastness  of  spirit  which  gives  to  every 
one  what,  by  Ihe  taw  of  the  State,  belongs  lo  him  ;  and  injustice  is  taking 
away  from  any  one,  under  the  guise  of  law,  what,  on  a  true  interpretation 
of  the  laws,  belongs  to  him.  These  are  also  known  as  Equity  And 
Partiality  (Fw'quilas)^  because  those  who  are  appointed  to  settle  disputes 
arc  bound  to  show  no  respect  of  persons,  but  to  treat  :tll  in  the  same 
way,  and  defend  the  rights  of  at)  alike,  neither  jealous  of  the  rich  nor 
contemptuous  of  the  poor"  {TAfol.-PoJ.,  Ch,  16).  "As  we  have  just 
shown,  justice  depends  solely  on  the  decree  of  the  sovereign  power,  and 
so,  no  one  can  be  just  unless  he  directs  his  life  in  accordance  with  their 
recognised  decrees"  {Jbid.i  Ch.  10). 


That  is  to  say,  Spinoza  contetuds  that  this  whole  set  of 
terms.  Justice,  Injustice,  Transgression,  Obedience,  Equity, 
Iniquity,  Crime,  Duty,  Obligation,  Punishment,  and  even 
Law  itself,  originates  in.  and,  in  the  strict  sense,  holds  good 
only  within,  a  civil  community.  Whatever  other  meanings 
these  terms  have  acquired  are  derivative  and  analogical,  and 
therefore    more    Or   leas   inexact.     For  example,   the    term 
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obedience  {pbsequium\  which  properly  means  "  the  steadfast 
will  to  do  what,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  community, 
ought  to  be  done,"  is  also  applied  to  the  religious  man's  !ove 
and  service  of  God  ;  but,  when  bo  applied,  it  is  very  misJead- 
ing.  For  it  tends  to  make  that  which  constitutes  man's 
perfect  freedom  and  blessedness  appear  to  be  a  yoke  imposed 
upon  htm.  Similarly  we  use  the  term  wrong-doing,  or 
transgression  [peccatum),  not  only  to  characterise  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  also  to  describe  any  action 
which  is  contrary  to  right  Reason  ;  and,  in  this  latter  sense, 
we  speak  of  a  man  sinning  against  himself.  This  use  of  the 
term,  Spinoza  admits,  is  not  so  very  improper,  since  the  laws 
of  the  best  state  must  follow  the  dictate  of  Reason.  But 
another  use  of  the  term  is  more  objectionable,  namely  that 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  Nature  and  her  regular  order.  Men 
have  taken  the  term  law,  which  is  always  relative  to  a  civil 
order,  and  extended  it  to  express  the  general  rules  and 
course  of  Nature,  as  when  they  speak  of  the  '  laws  of 
Nature.'  This  is  why  they  talk  of  Nature  obeying  the  laws 
imposed  upon  her,  of  objects  observing,  following,  being 
subject  to,  or  under  the  reign  of  law.  All  of  these  ex- 
pressions are,  in  a  strict  sense,  inaccurate,  as  they  involve 
that  what  exists,  and  happens,  is  something  different  from 
the  law  or  rule  according  to  which  it  does  exist  and  happen. 
They  are  expressions  borrowed  from  a  quite  different  sphere 
of  existence,  namely  the  sphere  of  civil  relations,  and  applied 
directly  where  such  relations  have  no  meaning.  An  object 
cannot  obey  a  law,  since  no  disobedience  is  possible  to  it. 
An  event  cannot  be  rulid  by  law.  as  the  taw  by  which  it 
comes  into  and  passes  out  of  existence  is  just  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself. 

Of  course  in  modern  times  the  phraise  '  laws  of  Nature'  is 
not,  as  it  was  in  Spinoza's  day,  simply  a  tentative  analogical 
extension  of  the  phrase  '  laws  of  the  State.'  It  has  won  for 
ilself  an  independent  position,  and  no  longer  recognises  its 
ancestrj'.  But  even  now  its  '  speech  bewrayeth  '  it,  and  many 
of  its  early  associations  still  cling  stubbornly  to  it.  One 
misleading  association  against  which  Spinoza  protests  has 
not  yet  quite  lost  its  influence,  namely  the  idea  that  Nature 
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sometimes  violates  her  own  laws,  or  sometimes  acts  contrary 
to  Reason  :  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  that  a  law  of  Nature  can 
be  abrc^ated,  or  suspended,  or  superseded,  in  the  same  way 
as  a  civil  law  can.  Whoever  understood  the  real  nature 
of  a  law  of  existence  could  not  even  conceive  this  as 
possible. 


rAPTER  XXIII. 


VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  CONSTITUTION. 


"  The  State  whose  safety  depends  on  the  fidelity  of  any 
individual,  and  whose  aifai'rs  cannot  be  rightly  conducted 
unless  those  who  have  the  administration  of  them  are  will- 
ing to  do  their  duty  with  loyalty,  can  have  very  littie 
stability.  If  it  is  to  enjoy  any  permanence,  the  administra- 
tion of  its  public  affairs  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way, 
that  those  who  have  charge  of  them,  whether  they  are 
governed  by  Reason  or  by  emotion,  will  have  no  induce- 
ment to  be  false  to  their  tru-st,  or  to  act  amiss.  So  far  as 
the  security  of  the  State  is  concerned,  it  matters  little  what 
motive  it  is  which  leads  men  to  conduct  its  affairs  properly. 
What  really  matters  is  that  there  shall  be  efficiency  of 
administration.  For  while  the  virius  of  an  individual  man 
is  freedom  of  spirit  (animi  Ubertas)  oi /ortiiudo,  the  virtus  of 
a  State  is  security"  {Tract.  Pol..  I.  6). 

The  principle  expressed  in  this  passage  appears  at  first 
sight  inconsistent  with  what  Spinoza  has  already  said.  For 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  end  for  which  the  State 
exists  is  to  give  to  the  dictates  of  Reason,  or  the  principles 
of  the  moral  life,  that  supremacy  in  the  thought  and  conduct 
of  its  citizens  which  these  principles  ought  to  have.  The 
ideal  of  the  State  is  to  constitute  itself  such  a  Kingdom 
of  Justice  and  Love  that  all  its  members  shall  find  their 
highest  welfare  in  it.  But  in  the  passage  before  us  this  high 
end  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of.  or  at  least  depreciated.  The 
excellence  of  the  State  is  no  longer  treated  as  a  moral  ex- 
cellence, and   the   virtjts  of  the  community  as   a  whole  is 
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sharply  distinguished  from  the  virtus  of  each  man  within  it 
Is  there  not  an  inconsistency  of  thought  here? 

The  reply  to  this  is.  that  Spinoza  regards  these  two  ideas 
as  essential  parts  of  one  whole,  and  distinguishes  them  in 
this  way  that  he  may  show  how  intimately  they  depend  on 
one  another.  His  point  is,  the  State  is  not  an  individual 
human  being',  therefore  it  Cannot  have  the  virtues  or  ex- 
cellences of  one.  For  the  excellence  of  a  thing  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  excellence  of  a  man 
consists  in  a  clear-sighted  and  steadfast  devotion  to  the 
promotion  of  goodness  in  himself  and  in  others.  But,  while 
the  State  is  called  into  existence  to  further  this  end,  it  is 
only  a  means,  though  a  necessary  means,  thereto.  It  is  not 
itself  a  moral  person.  It  is  not  subject  to  moral  responsi- 
bilities. It  can  do  its  citizens  no  wrong.  It  cannot  break 
faith  with  another  State.  And  it  is  not  bound  to  conduct 
its  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  same  moral  rules  as  are 
binding  on  a  private  citizen. 

Some  of  these  points  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  two 
chapters,  where  we  shall  treat  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
other  Stat^  and  to  its  own  citizens.  What  concerns  us  here 
is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  State,  or  its  distinctive  excellence. 
This  will  determine  what  the  State  can  and  cannot  do,  and 
also  the  laws  to  which  it  must  have  r^ard  if  it  would  continue 
to  exist. 

The  virtus  or  excellence  of  a  State,  then,  is  security, 
stability,  permanence.  The  State  was  called  into  existence 
to  guarantee  each  man  against  the  dangers  incident  to  his 
own  and  other  men's  ignorance,  weakness,  inconstancy,  and 
passion  ;  and  to  give  to  the  lives  and  purposes  of  each  and 
all  a  unity,  momentum,  breadth,  and  continuity  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  had.  Whatever  best  enables  it  to 
do  this,  Js  the  only  law  the  State  ought  to  recc^nise,  for  this 
is  the  end  of  its  being. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  power  of  a  State  consists 
in  having  "  as  it  were,  one  mind,"  and  also  that  this  "  one 
mind  "  does  not  mean  one  man,  but  one  oi^anised  judgment. 
Of  body  of  Opinion.  We  are  now  prepared  to  recognise  that 
this  unity  of  mind,  or  common  will,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
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the  system  of  law  whose  nature  and  function  we  sketched  in 
the  last  chapter.  This  embodies  those  mutual  relations 
between  the  citizens  and  their  rulers,  and  between  the  citizens 
themselves,  which  alone  can  constitute  for  all  a  harmonious 
and  happy  existence.  Spinoza  regards  this  system  of  law  as 
the  highest  and  most  enduring  expression  of  a  nation's  life, 
the  thing  which  cannot  be  torn  away  without  bringing  every- 
thing to  chaos.  For  this  is  deeper  than  any  other  form  of 
corporate  unity,  more  intimately  bound  up  with  men's  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  aspirations  than  any  other  product  of  their 
common  life.  Hence,  even  royal  authority  must  bow  before 
this  sense  of  national  unity  which  is  embodied  in  a  general 
body  of  laws  and  customs.  And  the  King  who  would  attempt 
to  run  counter  to  these  is  simply  seeking  to  destroy  his  king- 
dom and  with  it  his  kingship.  For  what  holds  men  together 
is  not  the  existence  of  a  head,  or  monarch,  but  the  "  one  soul  " 
which  has  found  a  realisation  for  itself  in  a  common  recog- 
nised order  of  life  maintained  by  national  laws  and  customs. 
And  the  authority  of  the  head  lasts  only  so  long  a.s  he  does 
not  seek  to  destroy  the  one  life  and  soul  which  animates  the 
nation,  but  to  strengthen  and  foster  it.  If  he  act  otherwise, 
he  ceases  to  be  the  head^  for  the  body  ceases  to  have  that 
common  life  which  is  the  very  condition  of  his  own  piower 
and  eflficiency. 

Hence  Spinoza  maintains  that  while  particular  enactments 
are  easily  made  and  repealed,  there  is  a  general  form,  or  con- 
stitution, whichf  because  it  has  grown  out  of  each  nation's  own 
circumstances  and  conditions,  is  practically  unchangeable. 
The  form  of  a  nation's  government  ts  not  an  artificial  creation, 
or  a  haphazard  choice,  but  the  conscious  and  deliberate  un- 
folding of  its  own  conception  of  life,  the  spiritual  framework 
which  is  the  condition  of  its  own  endeavour.  And  neither 
the  King,  nor  the  people  themselves,  can  alter  this  at  their 
pleasure.  Even  if  a  certain  form  of  imliticat  constitution  be 
abstractly  better  or  higher,  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
better  for  any  particular  nation  to  adopt  it  in  place  of  its 
own.  On  the  contrary,  Spinoza  believes  that  such  an  ex- 
change would  generally  lead  to  nothing  but  social  discord 
and  civil  war,  and  an  eventual  return  to  the  constitution  which 
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had  been  discarded.  A  nation's  constitution  fits  it  as  no  other 
political  ordering  of  its  life  would,  just  because  it  is  the 
creation  of  its  own  thought,  desire,  and  aspiration,  and  em- 
bodies the  kind  of  happiness  which  it  has  so  far  learned  to 
prize.  To  give  it  the  constitution  which  another  nation  has 
evolved  is  not  to  give  it  the  power  and  the  will  which  are  the 
soul  of  every  constitution. 

Thus  the  body  of  law  under  which  a  nation  has  learned  to 
live  is  the  soul  or  life,  which  keeps  it  a  united  whole,  And 
public  opinion  or  national  custom  is  also  part  of  this  settled 
order,  for  "not  only  will  men  hardly  endure  what  is  unjust 
and  unfair;  neither  will  they  endure  what  is  counted  dis- 
graceful, or  that  any  one  should  despise  the  recognised 
customs  of  the  State."  This  does  not  involve,  of  course,  that 
all  laws  within  a  State  are  alike  int^ral,  and  inseparable, 
parts  of  its  common  thought  and  will  On  the  contrary. 
Spinoza  holds  that  many  laws,  or  particular  enactments, 
can  and  should  be  repealed  when  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them  have  changed.  But  he  maintains  none  the 
less  that  what  we  call  the  '  constitutional  law '  of  a  State 
cannot  be  greatly  changed  without  the  destruction  of  the 
national  unity.  These  constitutional  provisions  Spinoza 
calls  by  various  names,  /ittidaritenta  imperii,  jura  funda- 
mentidia,  forma  imperii,  fades  imperii,  primaria  lex,  and  so  on. 
This  Settled  and  established  constitution  is  the  security  for  a 
nation's  peace  and  liberties.  U  is  not  a  grant  or  enactment 
made  by  a  monarch  or  ruling  power,  but  the  condition  on 
which  men  recognise  the  right  and  authority  of  any  ruler. 
Hence,  it  vitally  concerns  a  people's  happiness  that  such 
fundamental  principles  be  so  fixed  and  settled  that  no  ruler 
will  dare,  or  will  try.  to  violate  them.  If  they  are  so  fixed. 
it  will  be  well  for  the  ruler  as  well  as  for  the  people.  He 
will  simply  say  to  himself,  if  I  attempt  to  overthrow  these,  1 
shall  no  more  be  King,  for  no  one  will  obey  me  ;  hence  my 
energy  and  love  of  power  must  find  more  profitable  exercise 
in  some  other  direction.  And  the  damming  up  of  this 
channel  will  perforce  turn  his  activities  into  a  better. 

If  on  the  other  hand  you  leave  the  fundamental,  or  con- 
stitutional, laws  of  the  State  within  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
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of  the  ruler,  you  thereby  not  only  infallibly  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State  ;  but 
you  also  do  the  worst  possible  thing  for  the  ruler  himself, 
because  you  tempt  him  to  suppose  that  whatever  he  wills  has 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  law,  and  by  leading  him  to  '  believe 
a  lie '  you  make  him  rush  upon  his  own  doom.  A  good 
constitution  deeply  planted  in  the  affections  and  the  interests 
of  the  people  is  at  once  the  secret  of  the  State's  eternity,  the 
happiness  and  freedom  of  the  subjects,  and  the  best  security 
for  the  King's  own  power  and  permanence.  These  are  the 
main  ideas  which  govern  Spinoza's  treatment  of  political 
constitutions,  and  the  detailed  study  of  them  will  make  them 
still  more  significant, 

The  hrsi  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  "nations  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  solely  in  respect  of  the  type  of 
society  and  of  the  peculiar  laws  under  which  they  live  and 
are  governed'*  (7V*fi?/.-/'i>/.,  Ch.  3).  In  each  State  "regulations 
of  conduct  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  genius 
of  the  people,  are  to  be  devised ;  for  the  thing  which  has  to 
be  mainly  kept  in  view  is  that  the  subjects  be  led  to  do  their 
duly  with  good-will  and  not  under  the  compulsion  of  law" 
{Trtut.  PoL,  10,  7).  This  is  why  Spinoza  regards  it  as  a 
sure  symptom  of  weakness  and  degeneracy  in  a  community 
when  the  people,  and  especially  the  upper  classes,  begin  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  own  ancestry  and  national  customs,  and 
to  ape  those  of  another  nation.  For  such  servile  imitation  is 
a  5ign  that  the  unity  and  strength  which  alone  enable  a  Stale 
to  maintain  for  itself  a  distinctive  place  in  the  world,  are  fast 
disappearing.  If  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  which  con- 
stitute the  genius,  or  soul,  of  its  existence  once  begin  to  be 
despised,  the  outward  semblance  of  life  and  individuality  will 
not  long  continue.  For  if  law  and  custom  no  longer  hold 
the  society  together  from  within,  the  whole  world  will 
combine  to  dismember  it  from  without.  It  is  safe  from 
outward  assault  only  while  it  is  the  life-blood  and  inspiration 
of  its  citizens'  existence. 

Spinoza  works  out  this  idea  when  he  shows  that  the 
political  organisation  of  each  community  {J'orma  imperii)  is 
so    indigenous    to    that    community,    so   much    the    peculiar 
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product  of  its  own  circumstances  and  history,  that  it  cannot 
be  destroyed,  or  even  greatly  changed,  without  the  dissolution 
of  the  State  itself.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  takes 
exception  to  all  Utopias  or  ideal  States.  They  have  not 
passed  through  tlie  '  fiery  trial '  of  practical  life.  They  do 
not  embody  a  people's  thought,  will,  and  aspiration.  They 
are  always  abstract,  and  take  Sittle  account  of  what  really 
makes  a  nation's  political  constitution  '  fit '  it  so  well.  They 
assume  that  there  is  one  type  of  excellence  to  which  all 
constitutions  should  conform. 

But  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth.  A  nation's 
political  constitution  is  not  a  rule  of  conduct  which  it  can 
adopt  and  discard  as  it  pleases.  It  is  the  product  of  its  own 
life  and  conditions.  It  embodies  the  insight  of  its  wisest 
men  ;  and  it  has  moulded  the  people's  habits  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action  into  conformity  with  itself.  Hence  to  cut 
it  away  is  to  cut  away  the  root  which  gives  unity  and 
strength  to  all  the  parts.  And  to  exchange  it  for  another 
is  to  attempt  to  improve  the  plant  by  giving  it  the  root  of 
another  plant.  A  good  constitution  is  always  an  integral 
part  of  the  nation's  endeavour,  for  its  goodness  must  (in 
accordance  with  principles  we  have  already  discussed)  consist 
simply  in  the  place  which  it  has  secured  in  the  hearts  of  its 
citizens.  In  this  case  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  moral  good, 
goodness  is  relative  to  the  particular  for  which  it  is  good, 
A  constitution  is  not  a  good  one  for  a  people,  unless  they 
are  already  prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  kind 
of  life  which  it  seeks  to  maintain.  While  it  may  be  a  good 
one  for  it,  although  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  constitutions 
of  other  nations,  very  simple  and  undeveloped. 

Thus  any  great  or  sudden  change  in  these  fundamental 
or  constitutional  provisions  is  to  be  deprecated  alike  in  the 
interest  of  the  ruler  and  in  that  of  his  subjects,  since  nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  easencc 
of  all  efficient  government  than  insecurity  and  instability  in 
these  constitutive  ideas. 

"It  is  a  necessity  that  the  constitution  of  each  State  be  maintained, 
as  it  cannot  be  changed  without  incLitring  the  risk  of  the  Stale's  total 
destruction  "  ( Theol.-Pal.,  Ch.  i8).    "  We  see  how  fatal  a  mistake  it  is  for 
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a  people  unaccuslomed  to  the  rule  of  a  Mi>narch,  and  with  laws  already 
established,  to  proceed  I0  elect  a  King-  For  ihe  burden  of  rule  under 
these  conditions  will  be  too  heavy  for  any  King.  Royal  authority  will  not 
tamely  endur«  that  the  nation's  la.ws  and  enactments  be  instituted  by 
some  one  of  less  authority.  Much  less  can  the  Monarch  be  expected  to 
show  ^aciy  zeal  iil  maintaining  such  laws,  cspeciaily  as,  in  (he  fcnaclmefit 
of  them,  the  King  had  no  place  at  all,  but  only  the  people  or  a  Council 
which  was  th*ii  the  ruiitig  |K>wei'.  Under  these  conditions,  a  King-  who 
has  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  of  a  people  would  seem  to  be  ralher  their 
slave  than  their  master.  And  a  Monarch  just  raised  to  powei'  will  try 
most  jealously  to  get  fresh  laws  made,  and  la  refashion  to  his  own 
advantage  the  laws  of  the  Stale  that  already  exist,  and  to  so  weaken  the 
people  thai  tbey  will  not  And  it  so  easy  to  take  away  the  royal  dignity  as 
they  did  to  confer  it"  {Ibid.).  Similarly  in  the  Tract.  Pal.,  in  the  sketch  of 
a  Monarchical  State,  Spinoza  points  out  that  he  is  speaking  only  of  such 
a  Slate  as  is  established  by  a  free  people,  and  thai  a  free  nation  alone 
will  be  able  (0  make  use  of  his  ideas;  "for  a  people  accusiotned  (o 
another  form  of  State  will  not  be  able,  without  grave  risk  of  overthrowing 
the  whole  civil  order,  to  lake  away  Us  recognised  foundations  and  to 
change  the  structure  of  the  whole  State"  (7, 16).  And,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  same  iidea,  a  contrast  is  drawn  in  the  Theol.-Pot.  between  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  before,  and  after,  they  changed  the  theocracy 
into  a  Kingdom.  For  so  long  as  the  government  was  a  popular  one, 
there  was  only  one  civil  war,  and  this  was  brought  entirely  to  an  end, 
nay,  not  only  ended,  but  ended  with  such  feelings  of  compassion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  victors  that  they  straightway  set  themselves  10  restore  their 
ruined  enemies  and  brethren  to  all  their  old  dignity  and  power.  But 
after  "  [he  people,  quite  unaccustomed  to  Kings,  changed  the  first  form  of 
the  Stale  into  a  monarchical  one,"  civil  war  was  forever  being  waged.,  and 
waged  with  such  ruthless  ferocity  as  almost  surpasses  belief,  until  at 
length  the  utter  prostration  of  the  people  made  them  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  enemies. 

The  point  of  the  argutnent  here  is  rtOt  that  democratic 
government  is  necessarily  a  better  form  of  government  than 
a  Monarchy,  but  that  a  people  which  has  grown  up  under, 
and  become  wedded  to,  one  form  of  rule  cannot,  without 
risking  the  greatest  calamities,  make  a  new  political  departure. 
Spinoza  is  well  aware  thai  even  the  earlier  form  of  rule  under 
which  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  the  greatest  measure  of  peace 
and  happiness  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  for  any 
modern  nation.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  God's  will 
or  law  for  it,  though  it  was  his  will  and  law  for  the 
H  ebrews. 
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"Ho  one  can  oow  imitate  the  politicaJ  constiCuLion  of  the  Hebrew  State, 
nor  would  it  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  possible.  For  if  any  other 
people  wished  to  transfer  their  rights  to  God,  they  would  hav«  to  form  an 
express  covenant  with  God,  as  the  Hebrews  did.  But  this  requires  not 
oaly  the  will  of  those  who  transfer  their  rights,  but  also  the  will  of  God 
to  whom  these  rights  would  have  to  be  transferred.  liut  God  has  made 
known  through  the  Apostles  that  his  covenant  is  no  longei  written  in  ink, 
nor  on  tables  of  stone,  but  by  liis  spirit  on  men's  hearts.  Moreover,  such 
a  form  of  political  constitution  as  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  could  perhaps  be 
of  service  only  to  those  who  could  hve  for  themselves  alone,  without 
having  any  intercourse  with  ihc  outer  world,  and  could  shut  themselves 
up  within  iheir  own  frontiers  and  keep  separate  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  those  for  whom  intercourse  with  other  nations  is  a  necessity 
would  find  such  a  constitution  very  little  suited  to  Ihem.  Thus  there  are 
very  few  nations  to  which  it  would  be  serviceable"  {Theol.-Po/.,  Cli.  [8). 

But,  while  it  is  not  God's  will  that  every  Stale  should  have 
the  same  form  or  fundamental  constitytion,  it  is  his  will  that 
every  State  should  have  one  definite  form,  one  definite 
organisa^tion  of  its  life  and  industry.  We  can  discern  that  this 
is  his  will,  and  that  his  will  is  never  inefTectual,  because  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  independence  of  the  State  necessarily 
follow  when  this  condition  is  realised;  while  calamity,  weak- 
ness, and  war  are  no  less  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  this 
condition.  Now  every  State  aspires  to  be  strong,  stable,  and 
permanent  It  seeks  to  embody  that  eternity  which  the 
individual  life  cannot,  to  maintain  a  continuity  of  purpose 
and  endeavour  which  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  each 
man's  existence  entirely  precludes,  and  to  gather  up  and 
utilise  the  separate  achievements  of  individual  genius  and 
skill  that  would  otherwise  be  but  episodic  in  their  appearance 
and  their  disappearance. 

What,  then,  makes  a  state  eternal  ?  Is  it  the  compact 
which  men  have  made  with  one  another  and  with  their  ruJcr 
or  rulers,  agreeing  to  transfer  forever  the  right  of  acting 
according  to  their  own  Individual  judgments,  and  to  be 
obedient  to  the  common  judgment  or  to  the  judgment  of  a 
sovereign?  Spinoza's  reply  is  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  eternity  of  the  State.  Even  if  men  do  swear  an 
eternal  covenant,  this  will  not  make  them  live  one  day 
longer  under  common  laws  than  if  they  form  no  such 
agreement.      Men    in    the    same    way  often    swear    eternal 
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friendship,  but  the  friendship  always  comes  automatically 
to  an  end  when  the  common  objects  of  desire  and  interest 
from  which  it  sprang  are  no  longer  present ;  and  no  appeal 
to  plighted  troth  can  do  anything  to  make  the  withered 
flowers  bloom  again.  For  the  eternity  of  a  thing  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  thing,  not  on  whether  we  would  like 
always  to  have  or  enjioy  it  This  is  one  of  Spinoza's  ruling 
thoughts,  and  he  finds  one  application  of  it  in  the  sphere  of 
pohtical  relations.  For  the  eternity  of  the  State  does  not, 
and  cannot^  depend — as  Hobbes  held  it  did — on  an  original 
eternal  covenant.  This  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  faUe  eternity 
which  has  no  security  for  its  own  continuance.  To  find  the 
true  eternity  we  must  discover  what  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  State  itself,  and  in  the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts  to  one 
another,  which  makes  continuance  in  being  not  an  accident 
of  its  life,  but  a  necessity.  If  the  social  covenant  is  to  last 
forever  it  must  be  by  constituting  and  maintaining  a  certain 
delinite  organisation,  and  correlation  of  functions,  which  are 
integral  and  essential  elements  in  the  life  and  endeavour  of 
each  man.  This  correlation  is  the  only  covenant  that  will, 
or  can,  last. 

What    Spinoza    then    seeks    to    show    is,  that    a    rightly 
constituted  and  well  organised  State  is  ipso  facfa  eternal,  or 
at    least    permanent,    secure,    and    stable ;    wh  ile     a    badly 
organised    one    is    no    less     necessarily    doomed     to    early_ 
extinction,     "  If  any  State  can  have  an  eternal  existence,  I 
it    will     necessarily    be    the    one    whose   laws,  once  rightly  j 
instituted,   are    kept    inviolate."       But    a    rightly    instituted  ' 
body  of  laws  is  more  easy  to  speak  of  than  to  realise.      It 
is  not  enough  that  the  laws  have  a  certain  theoretical  unity, 
and    embody  a  legislator's  conception  of  what  is  wise  and 
good.      A    body  of  law  is  a  much  more  complex    product 
than  this  would  express,  and  its  real   efficiency  depends  on 
many  other  elements.     The  pointa  on  which  Spinoza  lays 
most  stress  are  these.      In   the  first  place,  a  political  con- 
stitution   must    have    a   certain    unity,  or  character,  which 
distinguishes  it,  and  gives  it  its  own   peculiar  cast  or  type. 
In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  a  unity  that  lives  in  its  parts, 
and  involves,  for  its  proper  working,  certain  distinctive  parts. 
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Tn  the  third  place,  it  must  have  a  deeper  and  firmer  basis  in 
the  national  hfe  than  the  will  or  decree  of  any  one  man,  or  of 
any  Council  of  men.  can  afford.  And  lastly,  it  must  be  the 
bulwark  and  the  strength  alike  of  the  people's  liberties  and 
of  the  King's  authority,  and  constitute  in  this  way  the 
indissoluble  bond  that  makes  them  one  in  weal  and  in  woe, 
one  in  hope  and  in  interest  These  points  we  shall  consider 
shortly  in  their  order. 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  political  order,  or  fundamental 
constitution,  of  each  nation  must  have  a  definite  individuality. 
This  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  limit  upon  the  national 
freedom  ;  but  from  a  truer  point  of  view,  this  limit  is  just  the 
very  nature  of  the  nation's  freedom.  For  the  luxury  of 
having  a  new  constitution  every  year  is  one  which  only  the 
nations  which  have  no  past  and  no  future  can  afford.  The 
people  who  are  free  to  try  any  new  experiment  in  govern- 
ment are  incapable  of  learning  anything  from  any  of  them. 
Strength  and  purpose  are  inseparable  from  resoluteness  of 
character  and  definiteness  of  aim.  Freedom  to  be  and  to  do 
anything  is  in  a  nation,  as  in  a  man,  impotence  and  not 
power  or  true  liberty. 

Thus  the  'form'  or  'aspect'  of  the  State  must  be  kept 
one  and  the  same,  for  this  is  just  another  name  for  the 
continuity  of  life  which  gives  the  State  the  place  and  power 
it  enjoys  in  the  world.  Each  community  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  recognise  the  general  system  of  political  order 
which  constitutes  its  strength  and  Its  unity.  To  make  these 
"  absolutely  fundamental  laws  "  eternal,  by  surrounding  them 
with  every  possible  safeguard,  is  one  of  the  aims  which 
Spinoza  keeps  most  in  view  in  his  sketches  of  Monarchicai 
and  Aristocratic  States  in  the  later  part  of  the  Traet.  Pol. 

(2)  But  the  safeguard  on  which  he  most  relies,  is  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  organised  character,  or  concrete 
energies,  of  such  a  constitution,  A  political  constitution 
maintains  and  defends  itself  in  the  best  way  when  it  realises 
itself  in  difference  and  variety  of  parts  and  functions.  For 
every  State  must  have  a  certain  correlation,  or  proportion,  of 
elements  within  it  Its  fundamental  laws  have  a  certain 
cohatrenlia  and  the  State  a  certain  analogic  {see  Tract.  PoL, 
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7i  26).  And  it  is  this  essentia.)  inter-con nectioit  of  parts 
which  is  the  best  guairantee  for  the  State's  permanence,  If 
any  of  the  parts  be  lacking,  or  if  any  lapse  into  inefficiency, 
or  if  there  be  any  element  present  which  has  no  real  power 
or  office  in  the  whole,  the  State  will  in  each  case  be  in  a 
poor  condition   of  health. 

As  an  iliuslration  of  this  principle  Spinoza  quotes  the  case 
of  the  Netherlands  (see  Traci.  Poi..  9.  14).  The  Dutch 
people  thought  that  their  political  freedom  would  be  forever 
secured  if  only  they  got  rid  of  their  Count,  and  abolished 
the  authority  which  was  vested  in  the  head  of  the  State. 

"They  did  not  think  of  re-organising  it,  but  left  all  its  members 
as  they  had  been  previously  constituterl.  Thus  the  Couaty  of  Holland 
continued  to  exist  without  a  Count,  like  a  man's  body  without  the  head, 
and  the  State  itself  lasted  on  wilhoiil  a  nanie.  Hence  it  need  occasion  no 
surprise  that  the  majority  of  the  subjects  did  not  know  in  whom  the 
■  aupreinc  power  of  th«  State  was  vested.  And  even  if  this  had  been  other- 
wise, those  who  were  the  real  rtilers  of  the  State  were  far  too  few  m 
number  really  to  rule  the  people  and  hold  powerful  rivals  in  check. 
Hence  the  latter  were  often  able  to  plot  against  the  rulers  with  impunity, 
and  at  last  to  bring  about  their  downfall  Thus  the  sudden  overthrow  of 
the  Republic  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  time  was  fruitlessly  spent  in 
deliberation.  It  was  the  result  of  the  mutilated  eondition  of  tl)e  State  and 
the  fewness  of  its  rulers." 

That  is  to  say,  if  a  people  finds  its  affairs  going  badly,  it 
naturally  turns  its  anger  on  its  ruler,  and  determines  to  curb 
his  power,  or  to  remove  him  altogether.  But  if  it  merely 
does  this,  it  effects  nothing.  For  the  body  politic  is  in  each 
case  one  whole.  And  just  as  you  do  not  improve  the  body 
by  taking  away  the  head,  even  if  it  is  the  head  which  is 
diseased,  so  you  do  not  strengthen  the  political  life  of  the 
ration  by  taking  away  an  essential  organ  of  its  activity.  If 
a  nation  has  not  been  accustomed  to  a  king,  and  to  the 
(nstittitions  and  forms  of  life  and  type  of  law  which  monarchy 
involves,  the  case  is  different.  It  can  do  without  kingship, 
because  it  is  organised  on  a  quite  different  plan,  which 
renders  such  an  office  superfluous.  But  if  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  have  a  reigning  monarch,  all  its  institutions, 
its  type  of  society,  and  the  forms  in  which  authority  expresses 
itself,  have  been  adapted  thereto ;  and  hence,  by  weakening 
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or  abolishing  the  royal  authority,  and  not  at  the  same  time 
reorganising  the  whole  order  of  social  and  political  existence, 
you  simply  disfigure  and  weaken  the  whole  body  of  the  State 
without  accomplishing  any  real  reform.  For  men  who  have 
been  wont  to  look  upon  a  king  as  the  source  of  all  law,  the 
sanction  of  all  authority,  and  the  fountain  of  all  honour, 
will  not  regard  any  one  of  lower  rank  with  the  same 
veneration  and  respect.  Even  their  own  leader  is  to  thenrj 
*  one  of  themselves' ;  and  anyone  who  seeks  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  supreme  power  will  be  made  to  feel  himself  a 
usurper.  If  a  people's  thoughts,  wishes,  ambitions,  affections 
have  become  twined  around  a  line  of  kings,  no  power  on 
earth  wiil  change  them,  or  make  a  real  revolution  or  change 
of  political  organisation  permanently  successful. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Spinoza  explains  the  futility  of  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent  tyranny  by  putting 
tyrants  to  death.  Such  a  device  history  itself  shows  to  have 
been  quite  useless,  nay  not  only  useless,  but  inevitably 
productive  of  a  still  more  oppressive  slavery.  Nor  is  the 
reason  of  this  far  to  seek.  Putting  a  tyrant  to  death  does 
not  change  the  causes  or  conditions  which  lead  him  and 
others  to  act  tyrannically.  What  these  causes  are  we  shal: 
see  directly;  but  that  there  must  be  some  cause  is  seU 
evident.  For  no  man  in  his  senses  would  take  the  risk  of 
ruling  in  this  way,  and  the  risk  of  his  own  violent  death 
which  such  rule  always  involves,  if  it  were  equally  open  to 
him  to  exercise  his  sovereignty  in  a  wiser  and  more  secure 
way.  Now  if  there  are  such  causes  the  removal  of  one 
tyrant  simply  produces  another,  and  if  one  has  been  put  to' 
death  his  successor  will  necessarily  stand  in  fear  of  those 
who  accomplished  this  deed,  and  will  try  to  put  the  perpe- 
trators of  it  to  death  that  he  may  have  nothing  to  fear  fror 
them. 

Spinoza's  ar^ment.  that  is  to  say,  is  that  tyranny  is  one 
of  the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  a  community  ;  but  that  if 
it  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  you  must  first  Bnd  out,  and  remove, 
the  cause  of  it.  And  the  cause  of  it  is  not  a  bad,  or 
perverse,  will  in  the  ruler,  but  'something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark.'     The  tyranny  of  the  ruler  is  but  a  symptom  of 
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the  real  disease,  a  sign  of  want  of  tone  in  the  system  as  a 
whole.  If  you  attack  the  symptom,  and  try  to  remove  it 
without  going  deeper,  you  simply  aggravate  the  disease,  and 
make  the  appearance  of  still  graver  symptoms  inevitable. 
Nothing  will  really  deliver  a  nation  from  a  tyrant,  except 
that  which  delivers  them  from  the  causes  that  lead  their 
ruler  to  be  a  tyraflt.  And  these  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
bad  constitution  of  the  State  itself,  not  in  the  iaborn  cruelty, 
arrogance,  and  unbridled  passions  of  the  sovereign. 

"I  cannot  omit  to  notice  ihai  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  a  people 
accustomed  to  the  rule  of  a  Monarch  lo  get  rid  of  him^even  if  it  be  clearly 
proved  that  he  is  ii  tyrant.  For  the  people  have  grown  accustomed  to 
royat  authority  ;  they  are  controlled  by  ll  alone,  and  despise  and  make 
light  of  any  one  of  lesser  dignity.  Hence,  if  the  nation  remove  one  man, 
it  wil!  find  it  necessary,  as  the  Prophets  formerly  did,  to  elect  ano'ther  in 
his  place.  And  the  man  thus  elected  will  have  to  be  a  tyrant  whether  he 
wi&hcs  to  be  so  or  not.  For  with  what  eyes  will  he  can  look  on  the  hands 
of  citizens  red  with  royal  blood  i^  And  what  will  be  his  feelings  when  he 
hears  theiD  boftstlng'  of  the  parricide  as  if  it  were  a  glorious  deed?  For 
was  not  this  deed!  committed  just  as  a  warning  to  himseJf?  Hence  if  he 
wishes  to  he  a  real  King,  and  not  to  have  his  conduct  reviewed  by  the 
people  as  if  they  were  the  master  and  the  King  their  servant,  and  if  he 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  reign  precariau_-ily,  then  he  will  have  10  set 
himself  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  safety,  be  will  make  an  example  of  those  who  had  a  hand  in  this 
deed,  that  the  people  may  not  dare  to  repeat  such  a  crime.  But  he  will 
not  readily  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  predecessor  by  executing 
the  citizens,  unless  he  at  the  same  time  adopts  his.  predecessor's  cause, 
approves  his  deeds,  and  follows  in  his  ftwtsteps." 

"  This  explains  why  a  people,  though  it  has  often  succeeded  in  changing 
its  tyrant,  has  never  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  one  altogether,  or 
changing  a  monarchical  State  into  one  of  another  type- 

"  Of  this  the  English  people  have  recently  aflarded  a  lata!  instance. 
They  sought  for  grounds  by  which  they  might,  under  the  guise  of  law, 
put  their  king  to  death.  But,  when  h«  was  out  of  the  way,  they  found 
themselves  quite  unable  to  change  the  form  of  their  political  constitution. 
After  much  bloodshed  they  simply  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  king  who 
was  known  by  a  ditTerent  title— as  if  th«  whole  dispute  had  been  about  a 
name.  And  even  he  found  that  be  could  not, enjoy  any  security  except  by 
destroying  entirely  the  royal  slock,  putting  to  death  the  king's  friends  or 
those  suspected  of  being  so,  and  by  distracting  the  repose  of  peace  with 
continual  wars  and  run>oiirs  of  wars,  so  that  the  people,  having  always 
something  new  to  occupy  their  attention^  might  have  their  thoughts  diverted 
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from  the  execution  of  their  king.  Thus  at  last  the  people  saw  that  all  Uiey 
had  done  for  the  welfare  of  their  country  was  to  violate  the  rights  of  their 
lawful  kingi  and  to  alter  erery^thing  for  the  worse.  And  they  decided  to 
retrace  their  steps  as  fat  as  they  could,  nor  were  they  satisfied  until  all 
tbtags  were  restored  to  their  rornier  condition.' 

"Some  one  will  perhaps  bring  forward  as  a  difficulty  the  case  of  the 
Roman  people.  Surely  they  found  it  an  easy  mader  to  remove  a  tyt^Dt. 
But  il  seems  to  me  that  even  this  instance  entirely  confirms  my  view. 
One  might  think  indeed  that  it  would  be  verj'  easy  for  the  Roman  pcoplt 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  tyrant,  and  to  change  the  form  of  their  govcmnicnt, 
seeing  that  the  right  of  electing  the  Kin^  and  his  sticcessor  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that  the  people — consisting  as  they 
did  of  turbulent  and  unruly  men — were  not  yet  really  accustomed  to  yield 
obedience  to  their  Kings,  three  of  the  six  whom  they  had  had  having  becD 
put  to  death.  Yet  even  the  Romans  only  succeeded  in  substituting  4 
number  of  tyrants  for  one.  And  these  kept  them  so  miserably  afflicted 
by  foreign  and  by  civil  war,  that  at  last  the  people  again  had  recourse  t» 
Monarchy,  the  title  only  being  changed  as  in  England"  (TkeoL-Pot., 
Ch.  18). 

This  is  one  of  the  principles  which  Spinoza  gained  from 
his  study  of  MachiavelU.  For  "one  of  Machiavelli's  aim* 
seems  to  have  been  to  show  how  foolishly  the  crowd  acts  in 
trying  to  rid  themselves  of  a  tyrant.  For  the  causes  which 
make  the  Prirkce  a  tyrant  cannot  in  this  way  be  at  all 
removed.  On  the  contrary  th^  are  the  more  increased, 
the  more  reason  the  Prince  has  to  fear  the  same  fate.  And 
such  ground  for  fear  is  given  when  a  people  has  already 
made  an  example  of  its  Prince,  and  boasts  of  the  parricide 
as  of  a  high  exploit  "  {Trad.  Pol.,  5.  7).  That  is  to  say,  a 
State  is  a  unity  of  co-operating  and  intcr-dependcnt  parts. 
If  one  part  does  its  work  badly,  this  is  a  proof,  not  that  it 
is  the  real  offender  and  should  be  amputated,  but  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  stale  of  the  whole  body,  and  there- 
fore with  each  and  every  part  The  cure  is  to  give  the 
whole  body  more  vitality,  to  re-adjust  the  relations  of  its 
parts,  to  give  it  a  dilTerent  occupation,  to  secure  greater 
unity  of  action.  You  must  physic  the  body  politic  as  a 
whole  if  any  member  ia  too  arrogant  and  obtrusive.     Simply 


'  Spinnu  saw  the  Restoration  of  1660  j  he  did  not  live  10  see  the  Revolution  nf 
t681f.  Bat  I  question  whether  that  event  would  have  led  htm  la  modt^  Ihe 
prifieiples  he  here  expuunds. 
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to  rush  for  the  surgeon's  knife  to  get  the  aggressive  member 
removed  is  the  act  of  folly,  not  of  wisdom.  For  every 
member  removed  is  a  mutilation  of  the  whole,  a  loss  of  real 
power  and  efficiency.  And  the  body  which  has  thus  been 
mutilated  will  suffer  from  chronic  illness  until  it  has  grown 
another  organ  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  lost.  Each 
member  will  keep  in  its  proper  place  and  do,  to  the 
general  advantage,  its  appointed  work,  if  the  body  as  a 
whole  is  well  constituted,  well  fed,  and  well  occupied. 

Thus  tyranny  is  not  to  be  cured  by  destroying  the  tyrant, 
nor  even  by  restricting  his  powers.  An  enlargement  of  his 
powers  might  in  some  CEises  be  the  desideratum  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  give  the  tyrant  other  objects  of  hope,  interest,  and 
ambition,  and  to  readjust  his  relations  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  State,  might  turn  from  pernicious  and  dangerous  employ- 
ment to  beneficent  and  profitable  exercise,  those  energies 
thai  will  find  some  means  of  expressing  themselves.  But 
whatever  be  the  cure  that  is  required  in  any  particular  case, 
the  point  which  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  is.  that  a 
ruler's  unconstitutional  conduct  is,  like  the  unconstitutional 
conduct  of  a  palpitating  heart,  symptomatic  of  some  general 
derangement  or  weakness,  and  that  the  symptom  can  only 
be  removed  by  finding  and  removing  the  cause  which  gives 
rise  to  it. 

The  third  point  on  which  Spinoza  lays  stress  is,  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  efficient  and  good  government,  and  there- 
fore in  the  interest  of  the  ruler  no  less  than  in  that  of  his 
subjects,  that  the  constitution  or  fundamental  laws  of  the 
State  be  so  deeply  and  firmly  planted  that  they  do  not 
depend  simply  upon  the  will  of  the  King  or  the  supreme 
Council.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  people  will  enjoy  the 
greatest  real  liberty,  and  the  ruler  will  exercise  the  most 
ample  authority.  For  no  State  is  so  well  constituted,  so 
stable  and  so  secure,  as  that  In  which  institutions,  forms  of 
life,  principles  of  law  and  of  government,  have  worked  them- 
selves into  the  veiy  fibre  of  a  nation's  life  and  endeavour. 
White  none  is  so  ill-constituted,  as  that  in  which  these 
fundamental  forms  of  common  thought  and  will  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  ruler's  inconstancy  and  passions,  or  even  at  the 
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mercy  of  a  Council's  momentary  weakness,  incapacity,  or 
panic.  A  State  can  enjoy  true  security,  only  when  its 
deepest  relations  are  the  immanent  bond  which  holds  all  its 
parts  together,  and  are  regarded  by  ruler  and  subject  alike 
as  the  essential  condition  of  all  authority  and  obedience. 
Thus  these  constitutional  principles  should  have  a  sacredness 
and  majesty  which  belongs  to  nothing  else.'  They  should 
be  established  beyond  reach  of  violation.  They  should  be 
safeguarded  by  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  system  of 
check  and  counter-check  which  can  be  devised.  !t  should 
be  made  the  sole  and  entire  interest  of  a  definite  body  of 
men  to  see  that  they  arc  in  no  way  infringed  ;  and  any  one 
who  denies  them  or  seeks  to  subvert  their  authority,  thereby 
puts  himself  outside  of  the  law's  protection. 

There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  every  well-governed  State 
fundamental  laws  or  principles  of  government,  which  the 
King  is  not  free  to  change,  even  if  he  is  so  inclined.  Nay, 
these  should  always  be  treated  by  the  citizens  as  his  real 
will,  even  when  he  gtvcs  orders  that  are  at  variance  with 
them  \  and  his  real  will  should  be  regarded  rather  than  a 
momentary  wish  which  would  occasion  his  owti  downfall  and 
the  State's  as  well. 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  at  variance 
with  ordinary  practice,  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  laws  so 
firmly  that  even  the  King  himself  cannot  annul  them.  The 
Kings  of  the  Persians,  for  example,  even  though  they  were 
commonly  worshipped  as  divine,  yet  had  not  the  power  to 
repeal  laws  once  enacted,  as  is  evident  from  Daniel,  Ch,  5 
[CK.  6,  I ;].  And  in  no  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
the  Monarch  elected  unconditionally  and  without  any  stipu- 
lations. Moreover,  such  a  condition  of  sovereignty  is  not  at 
variance  either  with  Reason  or  with  that  ab&olute  obedience 
which  is  due  to  the  King.  For  the  foundations  of  the 
State  should  be  regarded  as  the  King's  eternal  decrees ; 
nor  can  his  ministers  be  said  to  refuse  him  that  entire 
obedience  which  is  his  due,  when  they  refuse  to  carry  out 
an    order  which    is    subversive  of  the   foundations   of  the 
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Stale.  The  case  of  Ulysses  may  make  this  clearer.  His 
comrades  obeyed  his  orders  when,  knowing  him  to  be 
bewitched  by  the  singing  of  the  Sirens,  they  refused  to 
loose  him  from  the  bonds  with  which  he  was  tied  to  the 
mast  of  the  ship,  even  though  he  ordered  them  to  do  so,  and 
hurled  at  them  every  kind  of  threat.  And  it  is  counted  a 
proof  of  Ulysses'  wisdom  that  he  afterwards  expressed  to  his 
comrades  his  gratitude  that  they  had  regard  to  his  first 
command.  In  a  similar  way,  Kings  also  are  wont  to  give 
instructions  to  their  judges,  telling  them  to  administer  justice, 
and  be  no  respecters  of  persons,  not  even  regarding  the  King 
himself  if  he  do,  in  any  case,  give  a  command  which  they 
know  to  be  contrary  to  the  established  law.  For  Kings  are 
not  gods  but  men.  and  men  who  are  often  bewitched  by  the 
singing  of  the  Sirens.  Thus,  if  all  things  were  made 
dependent  on  the  unstable  will  of  one  man,  nothing  would  be 
fixed.  And  so,  if  a  monarchical  State  is  to  have  any  stability, 
it  must  be  constituted  in  such  a  way  that  all  things  shall  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  King's  decree  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
such  a  way  that  all  law  and  right  [jms)  shall  be  the  deliberate 
or  express  will  {expHc^ts  voluntas)  of  the  King,  but  not  in 
such  a  way  that  every  wish  of  the  King  shall  be  law  {^jus) " 
{Tract.  Pol.,  7,  1). 

The  same  principle  holds  good  even  where,  as  in  an 
Aristocratic  State,  a  Council,  and  not  a  single  man,  exercises 
sovereign  power. 

"  In  an  arlsiocratic  Slate  all  the  absolutely  fundamental  laws  should  be 
eternal.  Aiid  with  a  view  10  Ihis  end  it  shall  be  ordained  that  if  anj' 
man  in  the  supreme  Council  shall  call  in  question  any  fundamental 
principle  of  the  constitution,  such  as  that  which  forbids  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  oiflce  for  the  head  of  the  army,  or  that  which  is  desig'ned  to 
prevent  any  lessening  of  the  number  of  the  Patricians,  and  the  like,  he 
shall  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  shall  not  only  be  condemned 
to  death,  and  have  his  goods  co&tiscated,  but  there  shall  also  be  set  up 
in  public  some  memorial  of  his  punishment  to  keep  his  crime  in  ever- 
lasting remembj-ance "  {Trad.  Pol.,  8,  25).  In  the  aristocratic  Stale 
which  Spinoia  sketches  i:t  is  the  one  daty  of  the  Syndics  to  see  that 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution  are  preserved  inviolate,  and  they 
are  to  enjoy  precedence  in  the  supreme  Council  of  Stale.  '^But,  before 
they  take  their  seats,  they  must  swear  by  the  safety  of  this  supierae 
Council  and  by  the  public  liberty  that  they  will  use  their  utmost  diligence 
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to  see  that  the  national  laws  axe  kept  inviolate,  and  that  the  cdmmOo 
good  is  sought "  {Jt/iit.f  ^6). 

The  reason  for  constituting  every  State,  however  different 
the  form  of  its  government,  in  this  way  is,  that  these  are  the 
essential  conditions  which  constitute  the  relation  of  ruler  a,nd 
subject,  making  the  ruler  able  to  command  and  the  subject 
willing  to  obey.  If  they  are  taken  away,  the  tie  which 
binds  ruler  and  subject  is  thereby  destroyed.  The  King  is 
no  more  a  king,  the  supreme  Council  no  more  has  authority; 
and  the  subjects  have  ceased  to  owe  any  allegiance  to  either 
of  them.  Thus  the  real  will  of  the  King  or  the  Council 
must  be  assumed  to  stop  at  the  willing  of  whatever  would 
be  destructive  of  their  Ovm  sovereignty.  A  King  does  not 
will  to  have  no  subjects,  and  to  be  able  to  command  and 
secure  no  obedience.  He  does  not  will  to  become  no  king. 
A  Council  does  not  will  to  do  that  which  will  destroy  its 
■own  supreme  authority.  In  each  case  the  sovereign  wilb 
first  and  last,  and  above  all  and  through  all,  what  will  enable 
him  to  remain  a  sovereign.  Hence  if  he  order  or  enact 
anything  which  would  dissolve  those  bonds  of  "fear  and 
reverence  "  that  bind  his  subjects  to  him,  and  to  one  another, 
this  is  not  his  ^  express  '  or  '  deliberate '  will.  For  in  this  case 
he  is  trying  to  commit  political  suicide.  That  therefore,  is 
the  best  form  of  political  order  which  brings  home  to  the 
ruler  with  most  directness  and  force  how  impotent  he 
becomes,  if  he  think  that  he  has  only  to  will  a  thing  in  order 
to  give  it  the  force  of  law. 

In  this  matter  there  are  only  tuvo  alternatives.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  a  nation,  or  the  principles  of  its  political 
order,  may  be  well  understood,  and  embodied  in  a  definite 
constitution  ;  or,  they  may  be  left  undefined  and  undeter- 
mined by  any  formal  or  written  constitution.  The  former  is 
the  method  which  Spinoza  prefers.  And  he  does  so.  because 
it  helps  to  make  both  rulers  and  subjects  more  sensitive  to 
the  nature  and  end  of  all  authority.  It  keeps  ever  before 
the  sovereign's  eyes  the  fact  that  his  power  is  absolute,  only 
so  long  as  he  observes  the  conditions  which  make  hira  and 
keep  him  sovereign  ;  and  that,  if  he  attempt  to  override 
these,  he  is  thereby  dethroning  himself      The  other  altema- 
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tive  leaves  the  sovereign  to  find  this  out  for  himself,  and 
often  by  experiences  for  which  both  he  and  the  State  have 
to  pay  clear.  It  does  not  warn  him  of  the  folly  of  a  course 
which  is  leading  him  to  ruin  ;  it  does  not  afford  the  rest  of 
the  State  any  constitutional  means  of  arresting  his  foolish 
action  ;  and  it  allows  a  storm  of  indignation  to  gather  until 
there  is  no  '  place  left  him  for  repentance,'  when  he  might, 
under  other  conditions,  have  been  made  to  understand 
timeously  the  end  to  which  these  things  would  lead. 

Constitutional  principles  which  have  attained  a  written,  or 
at  least  a  well  recognised  and  well  defined  form,  Spinoza 
regards  as  one  of  the  State's  chief  bulwarks  of  safety.  They 
warn  both  king  and  people  of  the  way  of  danger,  and  keep 
ever  in  view  those  eternally  effective  and  inviolable  laws 
which  make  all  rule  and  all  obedience  even  possible.  And, 
in  this  way,  they  are  able  to  avert  distrust,  misrule,  foolish 
policy,  and  high-handed  aggression  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  ruin  of  both  king  and  people. 

Of  course  it  may  be,  that  the  written  or  generally- 
recognised  constitution  of  a  nation  is  only  what  we  call  a 
paper  one.  That  is  to  say,  the  principles  and  fundamental 
laws  which  profess  to  express,  and  embody,  the  real  relations 
that  bind  the  ruler  and  his  subjects  in  that  State  into  an 
indissoluble  unity,  may  not  be  the  real  bonds  of  union 
between  them  at  all,  but  only  what  some  men  have  thought, 
or  wished,  should  be  the  relations.  In  such  a  case,  the  real 
principles  of  the  State's  unity  are  not  those  which  have  the 
sanction  of  public  enactment,  while  those  which  have  this 
sanction  have  no  real  force  of  Law  in  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 
The  great  danger  of  such  a  situation  is,  that  conditions  and 
stipulations  of  such  an  artificial  kind  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
kept,  because  they  have  none  of  that  real  sanction  and 
security  which  comes  from  their  being  essential  elements  in 
the  very  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject.  For  if  they  are 
not  of  such  an  immanent  nature,  the  ruler  finds  nothing 
in  the  observing  of  them  which  gives  him  greater  authority 
and  control,  but  much  which  unjustifiably  lessens  his 
authority,  and  makes  him  eager  to  get  free  from  their  yoke. 
And  by  discovering  that  he  can  violate  with  impunity,  and 
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even  with  advantage  to  his  sovereignty,  the  stipulations  and 
conditions  thus  imposed  upon  him,  he  naturally  concludes 
that  everything  is  possible  to  him,  that  $to  conditions  are 
binding  on  him,  that  he  may  do  what  he  will,  and  as  he  will, 
and  yet  retain  supreme  authority.  And  the  falsity  of  this 
conclusion  is  proved  only  by  the  catastrophe  to  which  it 
leads.  Hence  conditions  and  stipulations  which  have  not 
already  an  integral  place  in  the  common  life  and  will  and 
endeavour  of  the  nation  as  a  whole^  arc  worse  than  useless 
when  imposed  upon  the  sovereign  ruler.  They  lessen  the 
dignity  and  power  of  his  office  in  a  way  which  nothing  in 
the  nature  and  functions  of  that  office  requires.  And,  by 
imposing  restraint  and  limit  where  no  restraint  or  limit 
should  be,  and  where  none  can  be  made  effective,  they  make 
a  ruler  regard  all  conditions  as  equally  futile,  and  any  line 
of  action  as  permissible  for  him.  Thus  they  make  the  man 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  a  good  ruler  into  a  tyTant ; 
and  beget  for  the  people  who  trusted  to  such  empty  and 
unsubstantial  stipulations,  and  to  the  empty  promises  which 
alone  were  possible  regarding  such  unreaJ  principles,  a  load 
of  affliction  and  calamity  much  greater  than  they  would 
have  had  to  endure,  had  they  imposed  no  preliminary 
conditions  of  sovereignty  at  all.  This  is  Spinoza's  meaning 
when  he  says  ; 

"  In  laying  dnwn  the  foundations  of  a  State  it  is  necessary  to  give  thsJ 
utmost  heed  lo  human  cmoiions.     Nor  is  it  sufiicieni  to  show  whal  'Ought'' 
10  be  done.    What  is  needful,  first  of  all,  is  to  show  how  it  can  be  secured 
that  men  sha.ll  respect  the  law  and  maintain  it,  whether  they  aic  led  by 
emotion  or  by  Reason,    For  if  the  constitutional  laws  {Jura)  of  the  State, 
or  the  public  liberty,  has  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  weak  support  of  legal 
enactment  {legti),  not   only  will  there  be   no  security  for   the  citiienw 
enjoying  such  hbtny,  but  such  a  liberty  will  even  tend  to  their  dcstiuc-'l 
tjon.     For  it   cannot  be  doubted  that   no  State  is  in  a  more  wretched! 
coadilion  than  the  best  State  is,  when  it  begins  lo  toiler  to  its  fall,  unk 
its  downfall  and  the  loss  of  its  independence  come  at  one  blow— a  falaliijr' 
which  is  hardly  conceivable.    Thus,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
for  the  subjects  to  transfer  their  right  and  authority  unconditionally  to 
one  man,  than  to  stipulate  for  insecure,  empty,  or  ineffectual  conditions  of 
liberty,  and,  by  doing  this,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  most  cruel  slavery 
fall  upon  their  posterity.    But,  if  I  succeed  in  showing  that  the  fuoda-^ 
meatal  principles  of  the  monaichJcaJ  State  which  I  have  sketched  in  the 
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last  chapter,  are  well  secured,  and  cannot  be  disturbed  without  arausing- 
the  resentment  of  the  majority  of  an  armed  people  ;  and  further,  that 
from  these  fundamental  laws  the  peare  and  security  of  king  and  people 
alike  follow ;  and  if  I  can  deduce  ail  this  from  the  human  nature  which  is 
to  be  found  in  aH  men,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that 
these  are  tlie  best  and  the  true  foundations  of  the  State"  {Tratt.  Pol., 
7,V- 

But,  while  stipulations  which  do  not  express  the  real 
nature  of  the  political  relations  that  exist  within  the  State, 
are  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  the  people  which  trusts  in 
them,  and  an  irritating  and  objectless  interference  with  the 
ruler's  rights  and  functions,  there  are  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  very  nature  and  efficiency  of  rule,  and  these  can  be 
embodied  in  a  definite  constitution,  or  be  generally  recognised 
as  binding.  To  do  this  requires  political  wisdom  and 
sagacity  ;  but  it  can  be  done,  and  it  has  been  done  by  many 
nations,  perhaps  by  all  nations  which  have  enjoyed  any 
strong  and  stable  existence.  That  is  to  say,  these  nations 
have  grasped  the  principles  which  were  the  one  soul  or  life 
of  their  political  organisation,  the  principles  which  held  it 
together,  and  gave  power  and  authority  to  the  rulers,  free- 
dom, safety,  and  happiness  to  the  subjects.  And,  by  clearly 
tmderstanding,  thinlcing,  and  willing  them — whether  they  put 
them  In  writing  or  not — they  have  won  for  their  kings,  as 
well  as  for  themselves,  a  power  and  a  security  of  tenure  which 
was  realisable  in  no  other  way.  For  this  means  that  they 
have  attained  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  real  conditions 
of  all  political  authority,  and  have  seen  that  the  relation  of 
king  and  subject  is  nut  that  of  end  and  means,  or  master 
and  slave,  but  one  of  mutual  advantage  through  which  both 
ought  to,  and  can,  gain  in  equal  measure. 

The  general  consciousness  of  this  amongst  a  people, 
whether  it  take  the  form  of  a  definite  legally-enacted  con- 
stitution or  not,  is  a  priceless  blessing  and  strength  to  any 
monarch.  For  if  it  restrain  him  from  some  forms  of  action, 
namely,  those  which  the  constitution  of  the  Slate  prevents 
or  forbids,  it  enlarges  indefinitely  the  sphere  and  range  of 
action  which  would  otherwise  have  been  open  to  him,  and 
it  puts  at  his  disposal  a  strong,  resolute,  and  enlightened 
patriotism  which,  to  the  hand  that  can  use  it,  is  a  hundred 
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times  more  powerful  than  the  unquestioning  obedience  of  a 
nation  of  slaves.  The  people  which  knows,  and  values.  Its 
fundamental  laws,  that  is.  the  forms  of  life,  the  institutions. 
the  kind  of  government,  the  objects  of  desire  and  ambition, 
which  are  distinctive  of  it,  is  capable  of  a  cohesion,  enter- 
prise, confidence  in  its  own  resources  and  in  the  mutual 
loyalty  and  Co-operation  of  all  its  members,  of  a  devotion  to 
its  king  and  a  reliance  on  his  judgment  which  confer  upon 
the  ruler  in  such  a  State  the  most  absolute  power  the  world 
knows.  While  what  is  commonly  called  absolute  power, 
namely,  that  exercised  over  those  who  recognise  no  funda- 
mental laws  except  the  king's  will,  and  with  whom  '  to  hear 
is  to  obey,'  is  the  weakest  and  most  unstable  of  all  forms  of 
rule. 

This  distinction  between  the  true  absolute  and  the  false 
absolute  in  political  authority'  runs  all  through  Spinoza's 
theory  of  the  State,  and  a  consideration  of  it  throws  much 
light  on  the  point  we  are  at  present  discussing.  The  false 
absolute  a-ssumes  that  the  will  of  the  ruler  is  entirely  free  and 
unlimited,  tliat  nothing  is  law  except  as  he  wills  it,  and  that 
all  has  the  force  of  law  which  he  chooses  should  he  law.  This 
is  the  popular  conception  of  the  nature  of  complete  and  per- 
fect authority,  to  be  able  to  do  as  one  wills  without  let  or 
hindrance,  to  enjoy  an  unbounded  and  undefined  freedom  to 
command,  and  be  under  no  obligation  to  obey  any  one,  or 
have  regard  to  any  one's  feelings  or  wishes.  We  call  this  an 
unlimited  authority  and  regard  the  man  who  possesses  it  as  a 
highly  privileged  and  happy  being. 

Experience  and  theory  have  indeed  combined  to  prove 
that  such  an  unlimited  power  is  very  bad  for  the  subjects  and 
citizens,  destructive  of  their  liberties,  and  productive  of  inse- 
curity, fear,  inertia,  and  adulation  amongst  them.  Thus  the 
dangers  of  autocratic  rule  to  the  liberties  of  a  people  have 
been  well  recognised,  and  nations  have  sought  by  imposing 
checks,  restraints,  and  limits  upon  their  ruler's  power  to  guard 
their  liberties  from  his  encroachment,  and  to  keep  him  from 
overstepping  the  terms  of  his  commission.  Yet  even  Uiis  plan 
has  only  been  a  partial  success.  For  it  has  proved  a  constant 
cause  of  bickering  and    fret   between  the  sovereign  and  his 
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subjects,  the  one  cla.iming  that  his  legitimate  authority  and 
dignity  were  unjustly  withheld  from  him,  the  other  that  he 
was  trying  to  make  himself  the  tyrant  and  not  the  father  of 
his  people.  And  such  an  ever-present  cause  of  irritation 
between  parties  who  must  live  in  the  closest  relation  to  one 
another,  is  the  worst  foe  to  the  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
which  should  siibi5ist  between  them. 

Spinoza  holds  that  the  small  measure  of  success  which  this 
plan  has  secured  is  due  to  the  false  assumption  from  which  it 
starts,  namely,  that  there  is  an  inherent  and  essential  incom- 
patibility and  opposition  between  the  powers  vested  in  the 
ruling  Monarch  or  Council,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
What  is  given  to  the  one  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  taken 
from  the  other.  And  hence  the  narrower  the  limits  within 
which  the  monarch's  authority  and  pretensions  can  be  con- 
fined, the  larger  will  be  the  measure  of  freedom  left  to  his 
people  ;  while  the  more  he  gets,  or  arrogates  to  himself,  the 
less  will  be  left  for  them,  The  relation  of  ruler  and  ruled  in 
this  way  is  reduced  to  a  continual  effort  by  each  party  to 
steal  a  march  on  the  other,  and  get  a  larger  share  of  the  spoil 
for  itself.  The  people  seem  to  gain  in  power  and  influence 
when  they  can  lessen  the  dignity  and  lower  the  pretensions 
of  their  Sovereign,  while  their  star  seems  inevitably  to  go 
down  as  his  rises. 

It  need  occasion  little  surprise  that  this  way  of  averting 
misgovernment  has  proved  a  very  qualified  success-  A  part- 
nership that  should  be,  and  is  meant  to  be,  life-long,  which 
begins  in,  and  is  continued  with,  feelings  of  mutual  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  fear,  cannot  yield  very  high  results,  or  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  peace,  happiness,  or  security  to  either  party. 
The  perpetual  misunder-standing,  jealousy,  strife,  and  desire 
to  overreach,  to  which  it  always  gives  rise,  is  the  sign  of  its 
inherent  unsoundness.  But,  in  order  to  change  this  condition 
of  things,  it  is  no  use  denouncing  the  mutual  suspicion,  dis- 
trust, and  contention.  These  will  disappear  only  when  the 
Cause  which  produces  them  is  changed.  And,  to  find  this 
cause  is  the  sole  way  of  curing  those  evil  passions  that  keep 
alive  the  feelings  of  hostility  between  ruler  and  ruled.  The 
cause  Spinoza  believes  to  lie  in  the  tacit  assumption  made  by 
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both  monarch  and  subjects  that  thefr  interests  are  necessarily 
antagonistic,  and  that  what  the  one  gains  the  other  neces- 
sarily loses.  This  assumption  he  considers  not  only  mistaken, 
but  the  ver>-  opposite  of  the  truth.  It  is  one  form  of  that 
confused  and  inadequate  thinlsing  which,  as  bad  will,  or  bad 
passions,  breeds  all  the  dissensions  that  arise  between  men. 
If  both  the  monarch  and  his  subjects  would  think  out  the 
conditions  of  their  life,  they  would  discover  that  what  each 
withholds  from  the  other  is  not  gain  but  loss  to  both  parties] 
alike,  and  that  what  each  gives  is  all  that  each  really  has. 

This  follows  clearly  enough  from  what  was  proved  in  a 
previous  chapter.  For,  as  alt  government  is  a  relation  of 
ruler  and  subject  which  is  defined,  and  maintained,  not  by; 
anything  in  the  past,  such  as  an  original  agreement  or  com-l 
pact,  but  by  an  essential  inter-dependence  at  each  moment,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  two  parties 
should  be  antagonistic.  Indeed,  the  one  cannot  possibly  gain 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  must  lose  in  prestige,  in 
power,  in  authority,  and  in  right  in  precisely  the  same  measure 
in  which  It  seeks  to  rob  its  partner.  Where  a  relation  is  a 
necessary  one,  whatever  is  detrimental  to  the  one  term  of  it, 
is  no  less  hannful  to  the  other.  It  is  just  this  which  is 
hidden  from  those  who  regard  unlimited  sovereignty  as  the 
ideal  of  rule,  and  equally  from  those  who  would  find  a  basis 
for  popular  liberties  in  a  restriction  of  the  king's  power  and 
privileges.  The  truth  to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  that  all  sove- 
reignty is  always  necessarily  limited^or  conditioned,  or  rc!ati\'«:, 
because  it  is  frotn  Brst  to  last  a  relation.  It  i^  a  power  in,  and 
over,  and  through,  men's  souls.  It  must,  therefore,  recognise 
and  understand  iheir  life  and  endeavour,  their  objects  of 
interest  and  desire,  their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes  ;  it  must 
respect  the  human  nature  through  which  alone  it  can  work, 
and  it  can  accomplish  nothing  except  as  it  does  this.  "When 
we  say  that  a  man  can  do  with  a  thing  which  is  at  hi::  own 
disposal,  whatever  he  pleadcs,  we  assume  that  this  power  is 
to  be  defined  not  simply  by  the  power  of  the  agent,  but  also . 
by  the  capacity  of  the  object  If  I  say,  for  instance,  that  I 
may  lawfully  do  whatever  I  like  with  this  table,  1  do  not 
surdy  mean  that  I  have  tlie  right  or  authority  ijus)  to  make 
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this  table  eat  grass.  Similarly,  when  we  say  that  men  in  a 
State  are  not  their  own  masters,  but  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  State,  we  do  not  mean  by  this^that  they  lose 
their  human  nature  and  assume  another,  or  that  the  Stale  has 
the  right  and  authority  to  make  men  fly,  or — what  is  equally 
impossible — to  make  them  regard  with  honour  things  which 
arouse  in  them  only  derision  or  disgust"  {Traet.  Pol.,  IV.  4). 

This  fact,  that  the  power  or  right  of  the  State  or  ruler 
over  the  subjects  not  only  depends  on,  but  ir,  a  relation, 
constitutes  the  one  check  upon  autocratic  and  irresponsible 
government  which  is  of  any  real  efficacy.  For  this  works 
not  from  without,  but  from  wLthin.  It  is  not  a  limit  to  the 
sovereign  power,  but  the  condition  of  its  existence  and 
exercise.  It  therefore  needs  no  other  defence  save  its  own 
necessity,  and  no  sanction  save  the  common  life  and 
common  will.  It  can  engender  no  distrust,  suspicion,  and 
jealousy  between  ruler  and  people,  since  it  is  the  very  tie 
which  binds  them  together,  and  makes  the  one  able  to 
command  and  the  other  willing  to  obey.  This  essential 
relation  determines  at  once  the  power  of  the  State  over  its 
subjects,  and  also  the  limit  of  that  power.  For  what  it  can 
do  simply  means  what  it  can  induce  them  to  do.  Its  power 
depends  "  not  simply  on  the  power  of  the  agent,  but  on  the 
capacities  of  the  patient"  Hence  its  power  is  necessarily 
limited  in  many  ways,  indeed  such  limitation,  or  relativity,  is 
of  its  very  essence.  U  is  limited  by  the  conditions  and 
qualities  of  its  own  nature.  If  it  is  to  be  a  power  over  its 
.subjects,  it  must  not  violate  the  very  laws  which  make  that 
power  more  than  a  name.  But  this  is  no  real  limitation, 
or  restraint,  any  more  tha,n  it  is  a  restraint  upon  a.  man 
that  he  cannot  be  also  a  house  and  a  field,  or  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  that  it  cannot  have  the  qualities  of  a  pen. 
The  conditions  that  constitute  a  thing,  and  enable  it  to 
exercise  effectively  its  own  distinctive  energies,  cannot, 
with  any  propriety,  be  called  a  limitation  of  its  powers. 

Thus,  when  we  bring  into  clear  consciousness  the  con- 
ditions in  the  absence  of  which  no  State  authority  would, 
or  could,  exist,  we  are  not  limiting  the  range  of  action  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  open  to  it,  but  only  seeking  to 
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show  how  It  can  attain  its  widest  compass  and  most  fniilful 
exercise.  If  I  show  a  man  who  in  the  dark  is  about  to 
walk  straight  over  a  precipice  that,  by  taking  another  path. 
he  will  get  safely  to  his  destination,  I  am  not  limiting  his 
povver  Or  freedom,  but  enEarging  it  In  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  a  certain  course,  I  do  not  make  a  Hmit  where 
none  previously  existed,  but  only  show  one  which  is  always 
there ;  and  I  rightly  assume  that  if  the  man  knew  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  he  would  not  count  the  power  and  freedom 
of  walking  over  the  precipice  a  real  power  or  freedom  at  all. 
Similarly,  when  we  try  to  understand  and  define  the  con- 
ditions of  all  rule,  we  are  not  imposing  an  alien  and  extcmaJ 
bondage  upon  a  power  that  could  exist  and  be  maintained 
apart  from  it;  but  we  are  simply  endeavouring  to  a.vert  the 
consequences  which  ignorance  of  these  conditions  surely 
brings  upon  both  ruler  and  people.  We  are  seeking  to 
know  how  this  political  instrument  can  be  employed  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  why  some  uses  of  it  have  been  calamitous, 
while  others  have  been  rich  in  blessing. 

Now,  the  chief  element  in  all  sovereignty  is  the  attitude  of  1 
the  subjects.  No  ruler  can  alter  this  fact,  or  make  it  of  less 
importance.  For  his  power  depends,  from  first  to  last,  on  the 
measure  in  which  his  functions  are  an  integral  part  of  their 
daily  life.  And  hence,  of  all  the  enemies  a  State  has  to  fear, 
none  are  so  dangerous  to  it  as  its  own  citizens. 

"  A  Stale  undoubtedly  has  things  which  it  should  fear,  and  it  is  ibe  less 
independent  the  greater  cause  it  has  for  fear."  "  A  Slate  is  aJwa/s  in 
greater  danger  from  its  ciiiieiis  than  from  its  enemies."  "Though 
necessity  has  made  stAiesmen  and  rulers  devise  many  measures  which  lead 
men  to  live  together  in  harmony,  >ct  no  State  has  ever  been  so  organised 
that  it  has  not  mflte  reason  to  fear  its  dlizens  than  its  enemies.  ,  .  . 
How  often,  for  example,  was  ihc  ever-viciorious  Roman  Republic  subdued 
and  miserable'  oppressed  by  its  own  citizens.  .  .  .  Secure  me,  said 
Alexander,  against  internal  disloyally  .^nd  dnmcslic  treachery,  and  1 
will  tit«  fear  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field.  .  ,  .  And,  it  is  for  this 
reason,  thai  Kings  who  have  usurped  the  sovereignty  try  iq  persuade 
their  people  that  they  are  descended  from  the  immortal  gods"  (7Jt/o/.- 
Pol.Ox.  17)- 

Thus,  there  are  things  which  the  State,  or  the  ruler,  has  no 
right  to  command,  because  it  has  no  power  to   make  men 
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obey  such  a  command.  And  iT  it  tiy  to  command  and  to 
enforce  such  actions,  it  thereby  weakens  its  own  authority  or 
becomes  less  a  law  and  an  end  to  itsetf.  For  by  attempting 
what  it  cannot  do,  it  is  offending  against  the  laws  and  con- 
ditions of  its  own  efiRciencyj  and  malcing  itself  an  object  of 
less  respect  and  regard  to  its  subjects. 

*'  It  IS  only  in  SO  fair  as  subjects  fcar  the  power,  pr  the  penalties,  of  the 
Stale,  or  love  the  civil  order,  that  they  are  not  a  law  unto  lli«ni selves,  but 
are  controlled  by  the  law  of  the  Stat^.  Hence  ^1  thos?  things,  tli« 
performance  of  which  cannot  be  secured  by  rewards  and  penalties,  fall 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  Stale  taws.  ,  ,  .  For,  with  what  penalties  can 
you  induce  a  man  to  believe  thai  ihe  part  is  greater  than  the  whole  .  .  . 
or  to  love  what  he  hales,  or  hate  what  he  loves  ,  .  .  or  lo  bear  witness 
against  himself,  or  kill  his  parents.  3f  we  care  still  to  insist  that  the 
State  has  the  right,  or  the  (rawer,  lo  giv?  sugh  ggmnjands,  this  assertion 
could  only  be  calcen  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  say  (hat  a  man  has  a 
right  to  be  insane  and  out  of  his  senses.  For  whAt  else  than  a  form  of 
madness  wonid  chat  light,  or  law,  be  by  which  no  one  could  be  bound  ?  " 
{,Trait.  Pel.,  3,  &).  "We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  thai  those  things 
which  ivoulld  arouse  the  rescniment  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  have 
no  place  at  all  within  the  sphere  of  -State  law.  For  it  is  certain  that 
the  pressure  of  a  common  fear,  or  the  desire  of  aveng^ing  a  common 
injun*,  will  make  men  join  tog-ether,  since  Nature  herself  will  prompt 
them  to  do  so.  Now  as  the  right  and  authority  (Jus)  of  the  State  means 
simply  the  common  power  of  the  people,  it  is  certain  that  the  power,  and 
therefore  the  right  and  authority  of  the  State,  is  diminished  exactly  in 
proportion  lo  the  occasion  it  itself  gives  for  many  feeling  aggrieved  by  its 
action  and  conspiring  against  it "  (Ibid.,  §  9), 

This  enables  us  to  understand  in  what  sense  it  can,  and 
in  what  sense  it  cannot,  be  said  that  the  State  is  bound  by 
law  and  can  sin.  If  law  be  here  taken  to  mean  civil  law, 
the  State  is  not  bound  by  this,  and  cannot  transgress  it 
For  civil  law  is  what  the  State  decrees,  and  it  lasts  only  so 
long  as  the  State  wills  that  it  should.  The  State  cannot 
offend  against  any  civil  rule,  seeing  that  any  such  rule  ceases 
to  be  binding  whenever  the  State  wills  its  abrogation  or 
supersession.  But  if  law  be  taken  to  mean,  not  civil,  but 
natural  Ifiw,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  which  govtms  and 
controls  everything  in  the  universe,  and  is  indeed  one  with 
the  nature  and  activities  of  each  particular  object,  then,  in 
this  sense,  the  State  is  subject  to  law,  and  can  sin  or  trans- 
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gress.  For  it  also  is  an  object  In  that  system,  or  order, 
within  which  all  that  exists  and  happens  has  a  place.  If  it 
recognise  its  work  and  function,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
efficiency,  it  will  maintain  itself  in  the  world  in  virtue  of 
those  universal  laws  which  enable  it  to  become  an  essential 
element  in  human  purpose  and  endeavour  ;  while  if  it  do  not 
recognise  the  end  of  its  existence,  and  the  conditions  of  its 
own  efficiency,  the  same  universal  laws  will  bring  about 
its  insecurity  and  its  extinction. 

"The  question  is  frequently  asked  whether  ibe  sovcTeign  power  in  the 
Stale  is  bound  by  laws,  and  whether  it  can  sin?  My  reply  is,  that  the 
terms  law  and  sin  are  applied  not  only  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  al$Q 
10  those  laws  which  govern  all  natural  objects,  and  especially  to  the 
general  rules  of  Reason  ;  and  hence  we  cannot  say  without  qu^l ideation 
that  the  State  is  bound  by  no  laws  and  cannot  sin.  Tor  if  the  State 
were  not  subject  to  those  laws,  or  rules,  without  which  the  Stat*  would 
not  be  a  State,  then  we  shoutd  have  to  regard  the  StAte  as  not  a  natural 
object  at  all,  but  a  chimacra.  A  St.ite  then  sins  when  it  does,  or  permits, 
those  things  which  tend  to  bring  about  its  own  ruin.  It  then  sins,  in  the 
sense  in  which  philosophers  or  physicians  speak  of  Nature  as  sinning, 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  does  anything  contrary  to  the  dictate  of  Reason. 
For  a  State  is  most  independent,  and  most  its  own  master,  when  it  acts 
in  accordance  with  the  guidance  of  Reason,  while  in  so  far  as  tl  acts 
against  Reason  it  is  untrue  to  itself  {sihi  deficit)  or  it  sins.  ,  .  .  But,  if 
wc  understand  by  law  the  Civil  Law  whose  authority  and  tnaiatenance 
depend  on  the  State  itself,  and  by  sin  or  transgression  that  which  the 
Civil  Law  forbids,  that  is  to  say,  if  these  terms  are  employed  in  their 
usual  sense,  we  cannot  with  any  propriety  say  that  the  State  is  bound  by 
laws  and  can  sin.  For  the  rules  and  causes  of  fear  and  reverence  which 
the  Stale  is  bound,  in  its  own  interest,  to  maintain,  flow  not  from  the 
civil  law,  but  from  Natural  Right,  since  they  can  be  vindicated,  not  by 
etvil  authority,  but  by  the  right  and  authority  of  war.  Thus  the  State  is 
bound  by  these  conditions  just  as  a  man  in  the  slate  of  Nature  is  bound. 
if  he  iL'ishes  to  be  a  law  to  himself  and  not  to  be  his  own  enemy,  to  lake 
care  not  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  observance  of  such  a 
condition,  however,  is  not  a  bondage,  hut  the  freedom  of  human  aaturt" 
{Tract,  Pol.t  Ch.  4,  §§  4  and  5). 

Thus,  the  only  true  and  elective  limits  upon  a  ruler's 
power  and  rights  are  those  which  are  inseparable  from  that 
power  itself  These  constitute  the  real  restraints  which  it  is 
the  interest  of  both  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  to  discern. 
For  they  are  always  present  and  operative,  whether  they  are 
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discerned  or  not.  But  if  they  are  not  seen  to  be  ever  active, 
they  are  as  likely  to  be  the  instrument  of  punishment  as  that 
of  blessing ;  while  if  they  are  recognised,  they  produce  that 
sense  of  common  interest  between  ruler  and  subject,  which 
necessarily  beg^ets  mutual  confidence  and  fidelity^  The  coH" 
sciousness  of  these  immanent,  or  divine,  and  inviolable 
conditions  of  sovereiffn  power  also  removes  that  perpetual 
cause  of  dispeace  and  irritation  which  arises  from  the  attempt 
to  lay  down  the  boundaries  of  the  sovereign's  power,  and  to 
determine  what  shal]  and  shall  not  be  lawful  or  permissible 
for  him  to  do.  I  Once  a  nation  has  attained  to  some  clear 
consciousness  of  the  nature,  and  the  principles,  of  its  own 
institutions  and  common  life,  and  seen  that  the  ruler  has  no 
power  or  authority  save  as  he  constitutes  himself  the  organ 
and  servant  of  these^,  it  ceases  to  be  nervous  about  the 
monarch  overstepping  his  appointed  sphere.  For  with  well- 
established  and  highly  valued  forms  of  life  and  institutions, 
with  a  well-settled  and  organised  social  order,  there  is  no 
power  or  authority  which  the  king  may  not  safely  get.  The 
freedom  of  going  unchecked  to  his  own  ruin  is  the  only 
freedom  he  does  not  have.  But.  in  place  of  this,  he  enjoys  a 
measure  of  power  and  authority  which  the  most  autocratic  of 
rulers  vainly  sighs  for. 

Thus  the  only  sovereignty  that  has  any  proper  claim  to  the 
name  of  absolute,  is  that  which  rests  on  the  will  and  consent 
of  the  citizens,  or  that  which  aims  at  and  realises  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people.  "  Only  that  sovereign  exercises  an 
absolute  sway,  whose  administration  of  State  affairs  carries 
with  it  the  general  consent."  "  Only  the  best  political 
arrangements  will  render  the  JawS  well  observed,  and  only  in 
this  way  will  the  State  enjoy  an  absolute  right"  "  Equal 
fidelity  of  the  people  to  their  king  and  of  the  king  to  his 
people  is  the  ideal  security  of  the  State."  "  If  the  founda- 
tions of  a  monarchical  State  be  rightly  laid,  the  Monarch  will 
then  be  most  his  own  master  when  he  has  most  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people"  {Tract.  Pol.,  6,  j).  "  The  King 
will  be  most  a  law  unto  himself,  and  will  eKOrcise  the 
greatest  authority,  when  he  takes  most  account  of  the 
common  interest  of  the  people"  (/dirf.,  7,  1 1).     It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  a  Democracy  furnishes  the  most  perfect  example 
of  a  rule  which  is  wholly  unlimited  {puimno  absolutum),  for, 
as  it  cannot  do  other  than  aim  at  the  common  wetfare,  its 
sovcreig'nty  has  therefore  no  limits,  and  "  any  laws  which  it 
makes  do  not  curtail,  but  enlarge  its  freedom," 

It  follows  from  this  further,  that  what  is  called  absolute 
rule  is  in  reality  the  least  entitled  to  the  name,  being  the 
feeblest  and  least  enduring  of  all  forms  of  government.  It 
has  least  hold  upon  the  people,  it  is  most  easily  transferred 
from  one  man  to  another,  it  \s  a  cause  of  fear  and  dispeace 
alike  to  the  ruler  and  to  the  people,  it  knows  no  securitj-,  and 
it  is  its  own  worst  enemy.  These  weaknesses  and  defects, 
which  history  and  experience  have  fully  illustrated,  are  not 
accidents  which  the  autocrat  may  avert.  They  are  of  the 
essence  of  all  authority  which  is  synonymous  with  the 
unrestrained  will  of  one  man.  A  State  which  has  no 
fundamental  laws  worked  into  the  people's  thought  and 
endeavour  has  no  strength  or  security  for  its  permanence 
It  is  the  sport  of  chance  ;  it  subsists  only  by  the  charity,  or 
the  mutual  jealousies,  of  its  neighbours,  and  it  knows  none  of 
that  confidence  between  ruler  and  subject  which  makes 
nation  front  danger  with  calmness  and  confidence.  Thus  the" 
attempt  to  find  security  for  the  State  in  the  unlimited  will  of 
one  man  is  a  blunder  which  necessarily  brings  Its  own  bane- 
ful effects. 

For  while  "expcricDce  sc«ms  to  teach  thai  it  mak»  for  peace  aiid 
concord  if  al!  power  is  conferred  on  one  niaii,  seeing  that  no  politicnj 
order  has  continued  so  long  without  nny  noteworthy  change  as  that  of  the 
Turks,  while  none  have  lieen  so  short-lived  nor,  we  may  add,  so  vexed  by 
seditions,  as  popular  or  democratic  States.  But  if  5!aver>',  barbarism. 
and  solitude  are  to  be  called  peace,  then  peace  is  the  most  wretched  state 
in  which  men  can  spend  iheir  lives. .  . .  The  transference  of  all  power  to . 
one  m;in  makes  not  for  peace  but  for  slavery,  as  peace  consists,  not  in  the 
absence  of  war,  but  in  a  union  or  harcnony  of  nien'»  souls"  {Tract.  Pel., 
6,  4).  "  Moreover,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  it  even  possible  for  ODC 
man  to  bold  the  sovereig^nty  in  the  State.  For  lighi  or  authority  {jtii) 
is  determined  by  power  alone,  and  the  power  of  one  man  is  quite  uoeqtiAl 
to  so  great  a.  burden.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  whom  Che  [people  haw  < 
elected  King,  straightway  seeks  oul  Generals,  or  Councillors,  or  friends, 
and  entrusts  to  them  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  all.  Hence  a  Stale 
which  is,  in  name,  an  absolute  moitarchy,  is  in  reality  as  aristocracy,  but 
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not  openly  such,  and  therefore  the  worst  kind  of  aristocracy.  Moreover, 
when  the  King  happens  to  be  a  child,  or  in  ill-health,  or  borne  down 
under  the  weight  of  years,  he  is  King  only  in  name,  and  the  sovereignty 
is  really  exercised  by  those  who  have  the  administration  of  the  chief 
affairs  of  State,  or  by  those  who  are  ne\t-of-kin  to  the  monarch.  To  say 
nothing  of  ike  fact,  that  a  King  enslaved  by  his  passions  often  allows 
some  concubine  or  disgraceful  favourite  to  order  all  ihinj^s  according  to 
their  own  licentlotis  tastes  "  {Ibitl.^  ^  ^\, 

This  furnishes  an  answer  to  the  question,  has  not  the 
monarch,  in  a  Stale  where  his  will  is  the  only  law,  a  perfect 
right  to  do  as  he  pleases?  The  an.swer  is,  he  has,  if  he  likes 
to  accept,  and  to  will,  the  consequences  which  inevitably 
follow.  But  he  has  no  power  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  to 
escape  the  results  of  doing  so  ;  for  tliese  results  are  God's 
inviolable  will  and  decree.  They  are  in  fact  part  of  the 
ruler's  own  deeds,  and  the  curses  of  bad  and  imprudent 
government  come  home  to  roost  with  no  less  certainty  than 
do  the  blessings  of  a  wise  and  efficient  adtnintstration  of 
affairs.  "  I  quite  admit  that  the  ruling  powers  in  the  State 
can  lawfully  treat  as  enemies  all  who  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  them,  But  we  are  not  now  discussing  what  is  lawful 
for  them,  but  what  is  for  their  advantage.  I  grant  that  they 
may  lawfully  rule  in  the  most  oppressive  way,  and  put  their 
citizens  to  death  on  the  slightest  grounds.  But  no  one  will 
say  that  they  can  act  in  this  way  from  the  wise  judgment  of 
sound  Reason.  Yea,  as  these  things  cannot  be  done  without 
grave  danger  to  the  whole  State,  we  may  even  deny  that  the 
rulers  have  any  absolute  power,  and  consequently  any  absolute 
right  or  authority,  to  act  in  thiri  way  ;  for  the  right  of  the 
rulers  is  measured  by  their  prnwer  "  {Thioi-Pol.,  Ch.  20), 

Thus  there  are  certain  advantages,  or  apparent  advan- 
tages, of  absolute  and  uncontrolled  rule  which  must  be 
sacrificed  in  a  well-constituted  State.  You  cannot  have 
at  once  th'e  secrecy  of  counsel,  and  promptitude  of  action, 
which  the  unlimited  discretion  of  one  man  may  afford, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  steady  support  and  loyal  co- 
operation o^  citizens  who  have  had  a  share  in  determin- 
ing what  should  be  done.  And  if  the  latter  is.  as  we 
have  seen  that  it  is.  an  essential,  and  even  the  main,  ele- 
ment in  alt  sovereignty,  it  would  be  foolish  to  sacrifice  it 
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for  the  sake  of  a  lesser  advantage-  And  moreover,  even  this 
lesser  advantage  tums  out,  on  examination,  to  have  no  real 
steadiness  or  worth,  For  secrecy  and  promptitude  arci 
entirely  formal  excellences.  They  are  advantageous,  if  the 
ends  and  purposes  with  a  view  to  which  they  are  exercised 
are  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  ;  but  they  become 
entirely  baneful  in  their  Influence  if  they  are,  as  they  may  as 
readily  be,  used  to  plot  against  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
They  may  be  the  direct  instrument  of  a  nation's  undoing,  if 
they  are  not  wedded  to  settled  laws  and  institutions  and  a 
common  mind  and  will  in,  and  through,  which  they  are 
forced  to  work.  Thus,  if  a  people  seems  to  lose  something 
by  dispensing  with  '  one  man  rule,'  it  does  not  really  lose. 
For  it  thereby  guards  itself  against  the  worst  evil  that  can 
befall  it.  And  while  it  may  'in  an  idle  moment'  wish  for 
the  secrecy  of  autocratic  government,  as  well  as  for  the  public 
spirit,  enterprise,  and  freedom  of  popular  rule,  It  leams  to 
reconcile  itself  to  choosing  the  greater  of  two  goods,  or  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  and  to  renounce  what  it  cannot  have  con- 
sistently therewith.  The  man  who  judges  that  he  can  live 
with  more  happiness  in  a  rented  house  cannot  also  be  as  free 
to  move  as  the  man  who  has  no  house  at  all ;  but  he  may 
still  think  himself  better  off,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  this 
unavoidable  disability. 

These  ideas  Spinoza  explains  clearly  in  his  sketch  of  a 
Monarchical  State,  in  which  a  Council,  or  Parliament, 
poputarly  elected,  is  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the 
legislative  machinery.  The  King  indeed  makes  the  laws,  but 
he  is  required  not  only  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  supreme 
Council,  but  also  to  choose  and  enact  one  of  the  views  which 
has  already  found  most,  or  at  least  considerable,  support  in 
this  Council.  Thus,  all  matters  of  high  State  policy  arc  first 
submitted  to  the  most  thorough  and  prolonged  discussion  by 
both  the  people  and  the  Parliament,  and  only  after  this  is 
the  King  at  liberty  to  give  judgment  regarding  what  should 
be  done  and  decreed.  An  obvious  objection  to  this  fortn  of 
State  is,  that  everybody  will  know  what  is  being  discussed 
and  devised,  and  the  State's  enemies  will  thus  also  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  its  plans  and  be  in  a  better  position  to 
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frustrate  them.  To  tins  objection  Spinoza's  reply  is,  "  I 
quite  admit  that  the  designs  of  such  a  commonwealth  can 
hardly  be  kept  secret  But  everyone  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  righteous  plans  of  a 
State  should  become  known  to  the  enemy,  than  that  the 
unrighteous  devices  of  tyrants  should  be  hidden  from  the 
citizens,  Those  who  are  able  to  carry  on  public  affairs  in 
secret  have  the  State  absolutely  in  their  power,  and  the  same 
skill  in  plotting  which  they  exercise  in  time  of  war  against 
the  enemy,  they  will  employ  in  time  of  peace  against  the 
citizens.  It  cannot.  Indeed,  be  denied,  that  secrecy  of 
purpose  and  action  is  often  of  advantage  tn  a  State  ;  but  no 
one  will  ever  prove  that  a  State  cannot  subsist  without  such 
secrecy.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
put  the  State  absolutely  within  a  single  man's  control,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  its  freedom.  Hence,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  run  the  risk  of  the  greatest  evil  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  a  slight  loss.  For  it  has  ever  been  the  one 
song  of  those  who  thirst  after  absolute  power,  that  the 
interest  of  the  State  requires  that  its  affairs  be  conducted  in 
secret,  and  much  in  the  same  strain.  But  the  more  such 
ai^uments  disguise  themselves  under  the  mask  of  public 
welfare,  the  more  oppressive  is  the  slavery  to  which  they  will 
lead"  {Tract.  PoL,  7,  29), 

In  a  similar  way  Spinoza  replies  to  the  objection  that  by 
encouraging  a  local  patriotism  in  each  city,  and  thus  de- 
centralising the  government,  unity  of  thought  and  of  action 
is  hindered,  seeing  that  where  many  councils  have  to  dfscuss 
a  matter,  and  then  try  to  come  to  some  common  understand- 
ing with  one  another,  much  time  will  be  lost  in  deliberation, 
and  promptitude  of  action  will  be  impossible.  His  reply  is, 
that  what  is  lost  in  one  way  will  be  much  more  than  gained 
in  aoother.  For,  if  the  State  cannot,  in  this  way,  act  so 
quickly,  it  will  act  to  much  more  purpose  when  it  does  act. 
it  will  both  have  gained  a  better  knowledge  of  what  it  is 
most  advisable  should  be  done,  and  it  will  have  given  the 
citizens  a  real  comprehension  of  and  interest  in  their  own 
welfare  which  will  make  the  Slate's  action  much  more 
effective,  strenuous,  and  well-maintained  when  it  does  take 
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action.  If  a  nation  can  secure  that  the  policy  of  its  rulers 
will  be  for  the  public  advantage,  it  can  afford  the  time 
needed  to  define  it,  and  put  it  in  operation  ;  while  quickness  i 
of  judgment,  and  of  action,  may  be  dearly  purchased  "  For 
though  it  may  be  that  while  the  Romans  spend  their  time  in 
deliberating,  Sagunthus  is  perishing,  it  may  also  happen,  in 
the  opposite  case,  that  when  a  few  men  are  allowed  to  settle 
everything  solely  according  to  their  own  inclination,  liberty 
and  the  common  good  perish.  For  men's  minds  are  too  dull 
to  enable  them  at  once  to  see  through  everything.  Their 
intelligence  is  developed  by  reflection,  by  advice,  by  dis- 
cussion, and  by  canvassing  all  kiiidi  of  plans  they  at  last 
discover  those  which  secure  the  approval  of  everybody,  and 
which  yet  had  not  previously  occurred  to  anyone "  ( Tract. 
Pol..  9.  14). 

But  it  is  not  merely  for  the  State,  or  the  citizens,  that 
absolute  uncontrolled  rule  is  bad.  It  is  equally  bad  for  the 
rulers.  It  leaves  them  a  freedom  to  go  to  their  ruin  (and 
even  prompts  them  to  take  this  broad  road),  which  no  well- 
constituted  State  should  leave  open.  For.  under  no  possible 
conditions  can  the  King  ever  be  more  than  a  part  of  a  whole 
society.  This  is  one  necessary  limit,  or  condition,  of  his 
sovereignty.  Further,  the  State  is  not,  and  can  never  be 
made,  his  property,  nor  can  he  do  with  it  as  he  pleases. 
"'  For  the  fact  that  the  King  is  the  sovereign  in  the  State, 
and  holds  this  sovereignty  by  an  absolute  right,  gives  no 
warrant  for  the  inference  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  transfer  it  to 
any  one  he  pleases,  and  to  choose  any  one  he  wishes  as  his 
successor,  nor  for  holding  that  this  is  what  makes  the  King's 
son  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  For  the  King's  wilt  has 
the  force  of  law  only  while  he  wields  the  sword  of  the  State, 
since  the  right  of  ruling  i.s  defined  by  power  alone.  White, 
therefore,  it  is  open  to  the  King  to  resign  the  sovereignty,  he 
may  not  transfer  it  to  another  save  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  more  influential  part  of 
the  nation.  .  .  .  On  the  death  of  the  King  the  Stale  in  a 
certain  manner  perishes,  and  the  civil  state  returns  to  the 
state  of  Nature,  and  consequently  the  supreme  power 
naturally  comes   back   to  the   people,  and   they  have    the 
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right  to  make  new  laws  and  abrogate  old  ones.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  succeed  the  King  save 
he  whom  the  people  desire   as  his  successor"'  {Tract.   Pol., 

7.  25). 

Again,  a  King  with  tio  law,  or  rule,  save  his  own  will, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  prove  anything  but  a 
tyrant.  This  is  so,  both  because  he  is  no  less  a  human 
being  though  he  is  a  King,  and  is  therefore  in  no  wise 
exempt  from  the  frailties  that  are  to  be  found  in  equal 
measure  in  all  mortals;  and  also  because  the  very  nature  of 
Unlimited  rule  begets  tyranny  and  opprciision.  Taking  the 
first  of  these  points,  Spinoza  insists  that  kings  have  no 
less  need  to  be  protected  and  guarded  against  the  misjudg- 
ments,  mistakes,  ignorance,  and  inconstancy  to  which  they 
are  liable,  than  their  subjects  have.  "  All,  both  rulers  and 
ruled,  are  men,  and  are  therefore  more  eager  for  pleasure  than 
for  labour."  Thus  it  is  a  duty  which  the  State  owes  to  those 
whom  it  has  called  to  its  most  arduous  task,  to  defend  thGm, 
as  far  as  a  well-conceived  and  well- maintained  civil  order  of 
life  can.  against  the  besetting  sins  that  would  otherwise 
weaken,  or  destroy,  their  power.  "  Both  those  who  rule,  and 
those  who  are  ruled,  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
punishment  or  loss,  that  it  may  not  be  open  to  them  to  sin 
with  impunity  or  with  profit  to  themselves  "  (  Tract  PoL,  10.  i ). 
"  The  State  should  be  so  constituted  and  organised  that  all 
its  members,  the  rulers  as  well  as  the  ruled,  shall  ntflt'tu  voIeMS 
do  that  which  the  common  interest  requires.  That  is  to  say, 
it  should  be  so  ordered  that  all  shall  be  obliged  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  Reason,  either  from  their 
own  choice,  or  through  compulsion,  or  by  necessity.  In  other 
words,  public  afTairs  must  be  so  arranged,  that  nothing  which 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  entrusted  wholly  to 
the  good  faith  and  fidelity  of  any  one.  For  no  man  is  so 
watchful  as  not  sometimes  to  be  caught  nappingj  nor  so 
strong  of  soul  as  not  to  be  sometimes  overcome.  And  surely 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  require  of  another  what  no  one 
can  attain  in  himself,  namely,  that  he  shall  be  more  vigilant 
for  another's  interest  than  he  is  for  his  own,  that  he  shall  not 
be  avaricious,  or  envious,  or  ambitious.    It  is  specially  foolish 
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when  the  wiait  from  whom  we  demand  this,  has,  every  day  of 
his  life,  the  very  strongest  incitements  to  all  these  emotions" 
{Tnict.Pol.,^,1). 

Thus  it  is  no  true  kindness,  or  generosity,  which  puts  a 
theoretically  unlimited  power  Into  a  monarch's  hand,  and 
flatters  him  with  the  fond  delusion  that  aM  things  are  pos!iibIe 
to  him,  and  that  his  will  is  law  ;  and  then  leaves  him  to 
discover  by  dearly -boug'ht  experience  that  many  things  are 
not  possible  to  him  at  all,  that  his  will  is  often  impotent  and 
in  conflict  with  it^elC,  and  that  a  power  greater  than  his  own 
can  'put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalt  them  of 
low  degree.'  It  were  surely  better  for  all  parties  to  recognise 
freely  and  frankly  that,  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  is 
such  an  unlimited  power  possible.  The  subjects  cannot  ^t 
it,  and  the  ruler  cannot  receive  it.  If  either  could  happen, 
all  sovereign  power  would  be  at  an  end.  For  rule  that  was 
absolute  in  this  sense  would  be,  not  the  ideal  of  power,  but 
the  ideal  of  impotence.  He  who  could  command  anjthing 
would  have  no  command  at  all,  since  no  one  would  obey 
htm.  "  If  rulers  will  go  as  they  piease  everything  will  go  to 
ruin."  And  to  have  no  fixed  and  settled  order  of  life  and 
principles  of  action  and  definite  objects  of  desire  and  ambi- 
tion in  a  communit>',  that  is,  to  have  no  well-established 
constitution,  and  fundamental  laws,  is  the  surest  way  tOi 
produce  that  royal  madness  which  comes  to  those  whom  the 
gods  would  destroy.  For  the  absence  of  such  a  constitution 
produces  the  belief  that  government  has  no  eternal  and 
inviolable  laws  which  will  inevitably  bring  about  certain 
results  according  to  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  those  who 
administer  it. 

Spinoza  points  out  that  the  same  result  is  found  in 
aristocratic,  and  especially  in  oligarchic  States,  where  there 
is  no  fundamental  constitution  to  which  the  rulers  must  have 
r^ard. 


"  In  oligarchies  the  will  of  the  Patricians,  owing  lo  the  absence  of 
rivalry,  is.  least  curbed  by  law.  What  then  du  we  tind  ?  We  find  that) 
under  such  conditions,  the  Pal rici a n&  jealously  e.iclude  the  l>est  men  from 
the  Council,  and  seek  lo  have,  as  their  colleagues,  those  who  will  act  •■ 
their  &ithful  henchmen.    And  so  ihe  condition  of  a  State  thus  constitute 
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is  much  moFe  wrelched  just  because  the  election  of  Patricians  depends 
simply  on  the  will  nf  a  feu-  men,  a  will  that  is  left  absolutely  free,  and 
untrammelled  by  any  legal  restraint"  (Tract.  Pol.,  il,  2). 

Spinoza's  other  point,  namely  that  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  tinlimited  power  to  beget  tyranny  and  oppression, 
strengthens  the  conclusion  just  reached.  For  it  shows  tliat 
under  such  conditions,  rule  does  by  a  natural  and  intelligible 
process  weaken,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  bonds  between 
sovereign  and  subject ;  and  thus  it  proves  unlimited  power 
to  be  a  bad  form  of  rule,  as  bad  for  the  man  who  has  to 
exercise  it  as  for  the  people  on  whom  it  is  exercised.  The 
tyrant,  like  the  criminal,  is  no  more  an  inhuman  monster 
than  the  other  members  of  the  State.  He  is  the  product  of 
the  spiritual  conditions  of  life  and  labour  which  the  State 
has  given  him,  and,  we  should  add,  of  the  absence  of  those 
conditions  of  constraint  and  of  restraint  which  it  has  failed  to 
give  him.  He  is  striving  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  g;et,  within  the 
limits^  or  the  no  limits,  assigned  to  him  what  seems,  in  his 
own  judgment,  to  promise  him  most  happiness,  peace, 
security,  and  power.  His  bad  action  is  the  resiult  of  the 
absence  of  those  forces  of  constraint  and  restraint,  of  those 
objects  of  interest  and  endeavour,  and  of  that  sense  of  limit, 
which  better  education,  better  knowledge  of  men,  better 
defined  institutions,  and  a  better  organisation  of  the  political 
order  would  have  given  hira,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
himself  and  his  subjects. 

If  we  ask  why  an  absolute  monarch  almost  inevita,bly 
becomes  a  tyrant,  we  shall  find  the  answer  in  the  poverty, 
and  unsatisfying  nature,  of  his  so-called  absolute  power.  A 
monarch,  like  every  one  else,  desires  to  have  some  security 
of  tenure  in  his  ofifice.  He  might  have  this,  if  he  could 
depend  on  always  acting  with  perfect  wisdom,  and  never 
being  lacking  in  self-restraint,  vigilance,  steadiness  of  purpose, 
courage,  and  resource.  But  this  he  cannot  do.  Indeed,  a 
monarch  with  no  law  save  his  own  will  is  less  able  to  do  it 
than  a  private  citizen,  whose  aberrations  and  mtsjudgments 
and  inordinate  affectJOTis  are  always  guided  and  controlled 
and  corrected  by  a  multitude  of  laws  which  are  maintained 
for  their  special  purpose.     But  a  monarch  with  unlimited 
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power  has  no  such  kindly  monitor,  and  he  cannot,  therefore, 
hope  to  maintain  his  power  simply  by  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  his  administration.  The  other  alternative  which 
is  open  to  him  for  rendering  his  sovereignty  secure,  is  to 
make  the  people  afraid  of  him  :  fur  though  he  cannot  hope 
to  please  every  one,  he  may  succeed  in  making  vxay  one 
afraid  of  him.  And  this  is  the  course  he  generally  adopts, 
becoming  a  tyrant  that  he  may  remain  a  king.  "  He  |o 
whom  the  whole  authority  of  the  State  has  been  handed 
over,  will  always  fear  the  citizens  more  than  the  enemy,  and 
he  will  therefore  endeavour  to  look  after  his  own  interests,  and, 
instead  of  caring  for  his  subjects,  he  will  plot  against  them, 
and  especially  against  those  of  them  who  arc  distinguished  for 
their  wisdom  or  their  wealth"  (Tratt.  Pal.,  6,  6).  Spinoza 
also  suggests  this  as  one  explanation  of  Machiavelli's  aim  in 
writing  Tkt'  Prifue.  "  Machiavelli  has  already  shown  in 
detail,  with  his  usual  great  acuteness,  what  means  the  Prince 
whose  sole  motive  Is  lust  for  power  must  employ,  if  he  is  to 
establish  and  maintain  his  sovereignty.  The  object  which 
the  author  had  in  view  in  doing  this  does  not  seem  quite 
clear.  If,  however,  he  had  a  good  end  in  view,  as  is  to  be 
presumed  in  the  case  of  a  wise  man,  it  seems  to  have  been 
to  show,  how  little  it  avails  to  put  the  Tyrant  out  of  the  way, 
while  the  causes  which  make  the  Prince  a  tyrant,  not  only 
are  not  got  rid  of,  but  are  in  this  way  the  more  strengthened. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  Machiavelli  wished  also  to  show  how  careful 
a  free  people  must  be  not  to  commit  Its  welfare  uncondition- 
ally to  a  single  man.  For  unless  he  is  vain,  and  thinks  he 
can  please  every  one,  he  must  live  in  daily  fear  of  Lreachcrj-. 
and  thus  he  is  forced  to  look  to  his  owi)  safety,  and  to  plot 
against  the  people  instead  of  devising  measures  for  their 
welfare.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this  regarding  a 
man  of  such  sagacity,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  has  also  given  most  salutary 
counsels  for  defending  it  "  {Tract.  Pol.,  5,  7). 

But  a  ruler  who  sets  himself  to  make  his  subjects  afraid 
of  him  does,  at  the  same  time,  give  himself  greater  cause  for 
fear  than  before  Tyrants  are  most  afraid  of,  and  have  most 
reason  for  being  afraid  of,  their  own  subjects,  soldiers,  and 
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Councillors.  '■  He  quickly  perishes  whom  his  soldiers  wish 
out  of  the  way;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  King's  greatest  peril 
always  comes  from  those  who  are  nearest  him.  Hence,  the 
fewer  his  Councillors  are,  and  the  more  power  they  thus 
exercise,  the  greater  is  the  danger  which  the  King  has  to 
apprehend  of  their  transferring  the  sovereignty  to  some  one 
else.  Nothing  gave  David  so  much  apprehension  as  the 
news  that  his  Councillor  Achitophel  had  gone  over  to 
lAbsalom  "  {Tract.  Pol.,  7,  14).  Thus,  instead  of  absolute 
power  being  an  unqualified  power  or  freedom  in  the  ruler,  it 
is,  even  for  himself,  the  weakest,  most  uncertain,  and  most 
trying  kind  of  rule.  For  "  he  who  has  causes  of  fear  is,  in 
that  measure,  not  his  own  master,  or  a  law  to  himself,"  That 
is  to  say,  he  cannot  get  doing  what  he  would  wish  to  do  if 
these  causes  of  fear  were  absent.  He  has  to  regulate  his 
conduct  so  as  to  be  on  his  guard  against  those  who  would 
do  him.  harm  ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  under  the  control  of, 
or  governed  by,  those  whom  he  needs  to  fear.  In  this 
respect  the  absolute  ruler  is,  of  all  men,  the  most  enslaved 
and  least  of  alt  able  to  do  as  he  pleases,  for  he  has  more 
causes  of  fear  than  any  one  else  in  the  community.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  more  unlimited  a 
monarch's  power  \%  the  less  power  and  freedom  docs  he 
possess.  "  The  more  absolutely  the  right,  or  authority,  of 
the  State  is  transferred  to  the  King,  the  less  is  he  his  own 
master,  or  a  law  and  an  end  to  himself,  and  the  more 
wretched  is  the  condition  of  his  subjects"  {Tract.  Pol..  6,  8). 
Thus  the  condition  which  seems  the  happiest  of  all  is  really 
the  most  wretched,  for  the  absolute  ruler,  in  order  to  gain 
his  own  safety  and  security,  needs  to  have  recourse  to  those 
meas^ures  which  inevitably  alienate  his  people  from  him,  and 
make  him  go  in  daily  fear  of  his  life. 

This  practical  contradiction  between  the  end  at  which 
absolute  rule  aims,  and  the  end  to  which  it  is  driven  by  its 
own  logic,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  unlimited 
power  vested  in  one  man  seems  to  give  him  the  best 
possible  security,  it  really  gives  him  almost  no  security  at 
all.  No  monarch  is  so  easily  dethroned,  and  replaced  by 
another,  as  the  autocrat      None  has  so  precarious  a  tenure 
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of  office  as  he.  None  is  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  any 
ambitious  minister,  nr  noble,  or  military  general.  It  b  for 
this  reason  that  the  more  absolute  any  ruler's  power  is,  the 
more  fear  does  he  have  of  being  supplanted.  And  he  has 
most  to  fear  from  those  who  are  nearest  him,  in  rank,  in 
power,  and  in  place.  This  is  why  the  Turkish  tyrants — 
whom  Spinoza  regards  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  the 
false  absolute  in  rule — count  it  even  "a  religious  duty  to 
put  ail  their  brothers  to  death."  And  the  explanation  of 
this  is.  thai  the  insecurity  of  their  sovereignty  prompts  them 
to  take  such  ruthless  ways  of  maintaining  their  own 
authority,  modes  of  action  that  would  never  even  be  thought 
of  if  the  conditions  of  their  rule  were  more  sane  and  more 
stable.  It  is  the  inherent  precariousTiess  of  one-man-nile 
which  makes  the  monarch  a  tyrant  "  The  more  absolutely 
the  right  and  authority  of  the  State  has  been  transferred 
to  one  man,  the  more  easily  can  it  be  transferred  from  one 
man  to  another."  "  Pcre2ius  very  well  proves  that  the 
exercise  of  an  absolute  sovereignty  is  highly  dangerous  lew 
the  Prince,  highly  odious  to  the  subjects,  and  opposed  to 
both  divine  and  human  ordination,  as  numberless  instances 
have  shown."  "  If  all  power  be  transferred  entirely  to  one 
man,  it  can  then  be  far  more  readily  transferred  from  one 
man  to  another.  Two  common  soldiers,  for  instance,  under- 
took to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  so"  {Tract.  Pot.,  7.  14). 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  ai^ument  is,  that 
unlimited  power  is  bad  for  every  one,  a  fatal  gift  to  the  ruler, 
and  a  wretched  oppression  for  the  people.  Both  alike  would 
gain  by  the  discovery  of  its  hollowness ;  and  it  would  be 
good  for  both  if  the  real  nature  and  conditions  of  sovereignty 
were  explicitly  laid  down  and  securely  embedded  in  a 
national  constitution.  In  this  way,  not  only  would  ruler 
and  people  alike  be  saved  from  the  self-deception  that  law  is 
simply  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  one  man's  will  ;  but  also  both 
would  be  forced  to  keep  before  them,  and  to  have  regard  to. 
those  conditions  of  secure  and  harmonious  common  life  which 
never  can  be  violated  without  consequences  calamitous  to 
both  the  monarch  and  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  A  STATE'S  SECURITY. 


The  further  point  which  has  yet  to  be  proved  is,  that  the 
security  of  the  ruler  and  the  liberty  of  his  subjects  are 
inseparable,  his  authority  and  their  happiness  being  but 
diflerent  aspects  of  the  same  thing  ;  and  that  this  identity  of 
interest  is  symbolised.,  and  furthered,  by  a  good  constitution 
or  system  of  law.  For  in  this  way  both  the  monarch  and  his 
subjects  will  feel  that  they  are  making  the  most  of  them- 
selves, and  that  the  relation  which  binds  them  inseparably 
together  is  not  a  limitation  of  their  freedom  and  power,  but 
the  soul,  and  the  essence  of  it. 

There  are.  then,  two  interests  which  every  constitution 
that  is  really  to  work  must  include  and  do  justice  to.  It 
must,  On  the  one  hand,  make  it  the  direct  interest  of 
the  ruler  to  do  what  is  also  for  the  common  welfare.  And 
it  must  make  it  the  direct  interest  of  each  subject  to  yield 
obedience  tu  the  ruler's  commands.  To  take  the  latter  point 
first  Men  will  only  obey  when  they  will,  on  the  whole,  in 
their  own  judgment,  gain  more,  or  do  better  for  themselves, 
by  yielding,  than  by  refusing  to  yield  such  allegiance.  They 
have  no  right,  or  duty,  to  give  up  the  government  of  the  lives 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  them^  except  as  they  judge 
that  some  one  else  will  enable  them  to  rule  them  to  their 
own  greater  advantage.  This,  therefore,  is  one  inviolable 
side  of  the  relation  between  King  and  subject.  "  None  but 
utter  barbarians  will  allow  themselves  to  be  made  slaves, 
useless  to  themselves."  .'\nd  no  civil  authority  has  any 
greater  sanction,  or  right,  than  the  welfare  which  it  enables 
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each  man  to  desire  and  to  attain.  The  soul  of  all  authority 
is  always  the  goodness,  or  advantage,  or  the  hold  over  the 
world  and  over  objects  of  desire  and  of  satisfaction,  which  it 
bestows  upon  the  individuals  who  live  under  its  sway.  The 
distinction  which  Spinoza  draws  between  a  citizen  and  a 
slave  brings  out  this  point  clearly.  "  Some  one  may  raise 
the  objection  that  by  requiring  the  citizens  to  obey  all  the 
State's  commands^  we  make  them  slaves.  But  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  to  act  in  obedience  to  some 
command,  is  to  be  a  slave,  and,  to  act  as  one  pJeases,  a  free 
man.  For  he  is  most  enslaved  who  is  the  slave  of  his  own 
passions,  and  is  so  mastered  by  them  that  he  can  neither 
discern  nor  do  what  is  for  his  welfare;  white  he  alone  is 
a  free  man,  who  lives  with  his  whole  soul  according  to 
the  guidance  of  Reason  alone.  Action  from  a  contmand, 
that  is,  obedience,  does  indeed,  in  some  measure,  lessen  a 
man's  freedom.  But  what  makes  a  man  a  sEave  is  not  his 
having  to  act  according  to  a  command,  but  the  reason  or 
ground  for  the  action  being  commanded.  If  the  end  of  the 
action  is  not  the  welfare  of  the  agent  himself,  but  that  of  him 
who  commands  it,  then  the  agent  is  a  slave,  and  of  no  use  to 
himself.  But,  in  a  Republic  or  State,  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  not  that  o^f  the  ruler,  is  the  supreme  law. 
Hence  he  who  obeys  the  sovereign  of  the  State  in  all 
respects  should  not  be  called  a  slave,  useless  to  himself,  but  a 
subject.  And  the  community  enjoys  the  highest  measure  of 
freedom  whose  laws  are  securely  based  on  sound  Reason  ;  for 
in  it  every  one  can  be  free  if  he  wilt ;  that  is  to  say.  every 
one  can  live  with  all  his  soul  in  accordance  with  the  guidance 
of  Reason.  For  the  same  reason,  children  are  not  slaves, 
although  they  are  bound  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  their 
parents  ;  since  the  parents'  commands  have  mainly  in  view 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  Thus  it  is  important  to  recc^nise 
the  great  difference  there  is  between  a  slave,  a  child,  and 
a  subject,  and  we  may  distinguish  them  thus.  A  slave  is  one 
who  is  bound  to  obey  a  master's  orders,  these  having  regard 
only  to  the  welfare  of  him  who  gives  the  orders.  A  child  is 
one  who  does  in  accordance  with  his  parent's  command  what 
is  for  the  child's  owti  welfare.     Lastly,  a  subject  is  one  who 
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does,  from  the  command  of  the  sovereign,  what  is  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community,  and  consequently  likewise 
for  his  own  "  ( TheoL-Pol,  Ch.  16). 

That  is  to  say,  when  men  have  rulers  to  whom  they  yield 
up  their  rights,  and  whom  they  undertake  to  obey,  their  one 
end  and  aim  is  to  gain  thereby  a  richer  and  better  life  than 
they  could  otherwise  secure.  If  this  end  is  not  attained  and 
maintained,  the  renunciation  of  rights  and  the  obligation  of 
obedience  are  ipso  facto  at  an  end,  "  Men  endowed  with 
Reason  never  so  give  up  their  rights  as  to  cease  to  be  men, 
and  let  themselves  be  treated  like  brute  beasts."  The 
welfare  of  the  citizens  is  the  robur  et  vita  of  all  sovereign 
power,  and  national  patriotism  ;  and  this  welfare  means  not 
simply  the  safety  of  their  lives,  but  the  number  and  value  of 
the  good  things  which  give  meaning  and  worth  to  their 
existence. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  relation  between  sovereign  and 
subject  is  no  less  important,  namely,  that  the  State  be  so 
organised  that  it  is  to  the  ruler's  direct  personal  advantage 
to  do  what  the  Common  welfare  requires.  It  is  no  more  his 
duty  to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness,  and  welfare,  than  it  is 
the  duty  of  his  meanest  subject;  and  no  State  has  any 
power  to  exatt,  Or  right  to  demand,  such  a  sacrifice.  Its 
business  is  to  constitute  itself  in  such  a  way  that  the 
monarch  will  not  find  it  profitable  to  him.^elf  to  act  contrary 
to  the  common  good.  But  if  it  try  to  prevent  him  seeking 
and  gaining  what  seems  to  himself  most  for  his  advantage,  it 
is  violating  a  necessary  law  of  its  own  prosperity.  And  this 
law  is  violated,  when  the  ruler  has  no  proper  guarantee  for 
the  security  of  his  office  and  of  his  own  tenure  of  it,  but  is 
only  a  ruler  on  sufferance,  and  liable  to  be  superseded  at 
any  moment.  This  insecurity  inevitably  produces  the  very 
evil  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  It  breeds  distrust,  sus- 
picion, fear,  and  enmity,  however  little  the  people  or  the 
king  may  have  intended  this  result.  For  no  one  will  act 
with  any  confidence,  or  ener^,  or  decision,  who  does  not 
have  settled  conditions  of  life  and  labour. 

Further,  a  ruler  will  not  be  a  good  ruler,  if  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  office  are   inoposed   upon    him,   and    the 
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power  needfijl  for  discharging  them,  is  withheld  from  him. 
He  will  not  be  content  to  be  accountable  for  the  State's 
security  and  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  be  liable  to 
interference  from  those  who,  without  any  such  responsi- 
bilities, claim  the  right  to  determine  what  should,  and  should 
not,  be  done.  NothinB  is  so  sure  to  lead  to  weakness, 
misrule,  and  anarchy  as  such  an  imperium  in  imperia. 

Again,  a  ruler  will  not  be  zealous  in  enforcing  a  body  of 
ld.w  which  has  been  made  without  any  regard  to  his 
sovereignty,  or  to  his  integral  place  in  the  body  politic 
He  will  not  play  a  great  part,  if  the  constitution  he  is 
expected  to  maintain  did  not  mean  him  to  play  any  part  at 
all.  No  efficient  government  has  any  place  for  super- 
numeraries ;  and  a  people  which  desires  to  be  ruled  by  a 
monarch  must  so  frame  its  political  system  that  he  will  have 
an  essential  place  in  it,  and  will  have  the  one  really  effective 
motive  for  defending  and  maintaining  it,  that  he  is  thereby 
doing  also  what  is  most  for  his  own  interest 

Spinoza  finds  in  these  ideas  an  explanation  of  the 
instability  of  the  Hebrew  State  when  it  was  changed  into 
a  Monarchy.      For 

'^Whai  ehe  i-s  there  that  kings  can  less  endure  than  to  rd^n  in  a 
precarious  way,  and  to  have  lo  submit  to  an  imperium  in  I'lnpm'af  Those 
who  were  themselves  raised  from  a  private  station  to  a  throne  might  be 
content  with  the  honour  of  their  ranlt,  Bitt  when  iheir  sons  succeeded  to 
the  kingship,  they  began  to  change  everything  in  order  that  they  might 
hold  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Slate.  Tliis  was,  in  great  part,  withheld 
from  them,  seeing  that  the  authority  to  make  and  LntcrpTet  the  laws  was 
not  vested  in  them,  but  in  the  High  Priest  who  kept  the  laws  in  the  Hoty 
Place  and  interpreted  them  to  the  people.  Thus  the  kings,  as  well  as 
the  subjects,  were  bound  by  the  laws,  nor  might  they  lawfully  abrogate 
them,  or  enact  new  ones  of  equal  authority.  Further,  the  Hebrew  Kings 
lacked  the  full  amhority  of  sovereigns,  because  the  rights  of  the  Leviics 
disquali&eiJ  the  king,  no  less  than  his  subjects,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  unconsecrated  persons,  from  meddling  with  sacred  affairs.  And 
lastly,  (he  Hebrew  King  was  only  a  king  on  sulTcrance,  seeing  that  the 
whole  security  of  his  rule  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  another  man, 
namely,  the  man  who  could  claim  to  be  a  prophtt.  We  see,  for  c\ampl«( 
how  great  was  the  freedom  with  which  Samuel  commanded  Saul  to 
everything,  and  bow  easy  it  was  for  him,  because  of  Saul's  one  b*d 
action,  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  David.     Hence  the  Hebrew  Ktn^&  had 
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both  to  endure  an  imptrium  in  imperio,  and  their  tenure  of  office  was  a 
precarious  one. 

"  It  was  this  insecurity,  and  )ack  of  autliorify,  which  led  them  to  allow 
shrines  to  be  raised  to  other  gods,  so  thai  they  might  no  long:er  be  under 
the  necessity  of  consulting  (he  Levices.  And  it  was  the  same  cause 
■which  led  them  lo  seek  out  other  prophets  who  would  prophesy  in  Cod's 
name  in  opposition  10  the  true  prophets.  This  latter  attempt  was  never 
indeed  successful.  For  the  prophets,  prepared  for  all  emergencies, 
simply  waited  for  a  more  favourable  time,  namely,  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch,  knowing  that  his  hold  on  power  is  precarious  so  long  as  ihe 
memory  of  his  predecessor  is  fresh  in  men's  minds.  And  they  were 
then  easily  able  to  induce,  by  their  divine  authority)  some  king,  with 
opposite  views,  and  distinguished  for  his  virtues,  to  vindicate  the  divine 
Ian-,  and  to  take  lawful  pos&ieasian  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  part  of  it.  But 
even  the  Prophets  were  not  able  to  bring  about  any  lasting  improvement 
in  this  way.  For,  although  they  got  rid  of  the  tyrant,  the  causes  which 
produced  him  still  remained.  And  thus  all  that  they  really  did  was  to 
buy  a  new  tyrant  with  the  best  blood  of  the  ciiwcns.  Thus  there  was  no 
end  to  the  contentions  and  civil  wars  which  arose ;  Ihe  reasons  for 
violating  the  dis'ine  law  remained  the  same  as  before,  and  in  fact  these 
could  not  ha\'e  been  got  rid  of  except  by  a  complete  change  in  ihe 
organisation  of  the  State"  \Tfaol.-PoL,  Ch.  t?). 

That  is  to  say,  the  insecurity  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
came  from  introducing  a  king,  atid  making  him  responsible 
for  its  peace  and  sa.fety,  and  yet  denying  him  the  power, 
freedom,  and  authority  which  could  alone  enable  him  to 
fulfil  his  duty  with  satisfaction  to  his  people.  Either  there 
should  have  been  no  king,  seeing  that  the  political  system 
was  designed  without  regard  to  his  place  and  function  ;  or 
else,  if  a  king  was  necessary,  the  system  .should  have  been  so 
rearranged  and  modified  that  he  would  have  as  much  power 
and  authority  as  he  had  responsibility.  But,  to  lay  upon  his 
shoulders  the  burden  of  empire,  and  withhold  from  him  the 
right  to  decide  for  himself  what  should  and  should  not  be 
done,  was  certain  to  produce  those  very  calamities  which 
involved  both  king  and  people  in  a  common  ruin. 

Spinoia  brings  out  another  aspect  of  this  truth,  when,  in  a 
sketch  of  an  Aristocratic  State,  where  the  sovereignty  is  vested 
in  a  supreme  Council,  he  shows  the  great  importance  of 
tnaking  such  arrangements,  as  will  secure  that  it  shall  consist 
of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  mer^  in  the  State.      In 
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this  way,  its  foundations  will  be  firm  and  immovable,  and 
the  members  of  Council  will  take  an  interest,  and  a  pride,  in 
carrying  on  its  affairs  themselves  ;  while,  if  such  sure 
foundations  are  not  laid^  the  Council  will  become  a  body  of 
nobodies,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Council  will  be  simply  the 
judgments  of  secretaries  and  other  officials,  into  whose  handsii 
everything  will  fail,  to  the  loss,  and,  it  may  be,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  State. 

"  Indeed,  a  Stat*  will  be  less  or  more  liable  to  this  misfortune,  accord- 
ing as  it  has  a  good  or  a  bad  constitution.  For  the  frecdotn  of  a  Stale 
whose  foundations  are  not  firmly  based  can  never  be  maintained  without 
risk.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Pairiciana,  wishing  lo  avoid  this  risk, 
choose  from  the  people,  as  their  officials,  men  ambitious  of  reputaiion, 
and  then,  when  the  political  sky  gets  overcast,  they  can  yield  them  up  as 
victims  lo  appease  the  wrath  of  those  who  plot  against  freedom.  But, 
when  the  foundations  of  freedom  arc  laid  with  proper  stability  and 
security,  the  Palricians  will  wish  (o  have  themselves  the  honour  of  maio- 
laining  it,  and  will  be  eager  that  the  wise  administration  of  State  affairs 
should  be  based  solely  on  [heir  counsels  "  (  Trad.  Pol.,  8,  44). 

Thus  the  security  of  the  sovereign  in  the  State  is  so  inter- 
connected with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  subjects,  that 
neither  is  possible  without  the  other.  If  the  ruler  is  not 
stable  on  his  throne,  the  liberties  of  the  people  will  bear  part 
of  the  penalty  ;  and  if  the  people  are  happy  and  contentcd,l 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  authority  of  the  ruler  is  ample  and 
well-maintained.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  call  one  of 
these  the  cause  of  the  other,  as  they  are  so  dependent  oO 
one  another,  that  they  constitute  a  whole  which  may  be 
read  indifferently  from  either  side.  It  is  the  highest  evidence 
of  a  nation's  political  genius,  that  it  can  keep  its  monarch 
from  willing  or  desiring  any  good  for  himself,  save  that 
with  which  the  prosperity  of  the  [people  is  identified  ;  while 
it  is  the  best  testimony  to  a  king's  complete  and  perfect 
authority^  that  the  people  will  no  good  for  themselves  in 
which  his  "  deliberate  will,"  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  is  not  an  integral  element. 

Spinoza's  ai^ument  is,  that  this  identity  of  interest  is 
always  present  in  every  political  order.  But  men  do  not 
always  see  that  this  is  how  the  case  stands.  And  it  is 
because  they  do  not,  that  they  are  so  eager  to  6Ich 
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thing  from  the  royal  prerogatives  to  add  them  to  the 
popular  liberties.  So  long  as  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the 
bond  that  unites  ruler  and  people  is  not  discerned,  the  ruler 
will  try  to  enrich  himself,  and  enlarge  his  power,  by 
impoverishing  his  subjects,,  and  weakening  their  strength  ; 
and  the  people  will  try  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and 
freedom,  by  narrowing,  and  checking,  and  thwarting  the 
exercise  of  the  supreme  power.  But  if  they  once  saw 
clearly  what  each  of  these  courses  involves,  they  would  no 
longer  spend  their  strength  in  this  unprofitable  way.  For 
the  ruler  who  impoverishes,  and  oppresses,  his  subjects,  is 
hastening  his  own  fall ;  and  a  people  which  seeks  to  lessen 
its  ruler's  dignity,  and  limit  his  power,  is  encouraging  the 
forces  that  make  for  lawlessness  and  mutual  misunder- 
standing. To  realise  the  unity  of  interest  which  the  relation 
of  sovereign  and  subject  necessarily  involves,  is  the  one  way 
of  g-etting  rid  of  both  nf  these  forms  of  unproductive  labour. 
For  those  who  see  that  for  weal,  and  for  woe,  their  fortunes 
are  inseparable,  will  no  longer  be  anxious  to  weaken  their 
own  power  in,  and  through,  and  over  others.  If  a  ruler  is 
rich  and  powerful  and  secure  only  in  the  affection  and 
loyalty  of  his  people,  and  a  people  is  happy  and  united  only 
in  the  dignity,  power,  and  authority  of  its  ruler,  the  question 
can  no  longer  be.  should  the  ruler  or  the  subjects  enjoy  the 
greater  degree  of  influence  ?  For,  if  we  can  secure  that  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  each  shall  come  to  it  only  in  and 
through  the  whole,  we  shall  have  raised  the  State  above  such 
petty  squabbles.  The  nation  will  feel  that  the  wisdom  of 
its  ruler  is  one  of  its  greatest  assets,  and  that  the  more 
absolute  and  unlimited  the  authority  or  ascendency  he  gains 
over  their  souls,  the  more  reason  have  they  to  be  proud  of 
him  as  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  them.  While  the  ruler 
will  have  in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people  the 
one  infallible  proof  that  he  reigns  over  them  by  divine  right, 
and  he  will  gain  therefrom  the  one  security  for  his  own 
continuance  in  power. 

In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  "both  Reason  and 
experience  show  most  clearly  that  the  preservation  of  the 
State  depends  mainly  on  the  loyalty  of  the  subjects,  and  on 
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their  x-iitue  and  steadfastness  in  carrying  out  its  commands." 
\-ct  this  steadfast  loyalty  and  virtue  are  in  turn  dependent  on 
the  wisdom,  prudence^  and  energy  of  those  who  manage  the 
State's  affairs  and  direct  its  policy.  Whatever,  therefore, 
secures  either  of  these  results  will  secure  the  other  as  well. 
It  is  frtrni  this  standpoint  that  Spinoza  estimates  the  good- 
ness, or  excellence,  of  a  constitution,  or  political  order.  It 
ought  to  be  so  adapted  to  a  nation's  own  circumstances,  and 
conditions  of  Ufe,  that  it  at  once  affords  to  the  king  the 
greatest  measure  of  security,  authority,  and  influence,  and  to 
the  people  the  greatest  measure  of  peace  and  freedom,  These 
two  results  are  the  counterparts  of  one  another,  and  not  one 
another's  rivals.  '■  From  the  principles  of  the  monarchical 
government  we  have  just  sketched,  there  will  ensue  to  the 
l<tng  great  security  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  power, 
and  to  the  citizens  equal  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  freedom  "  {Trad.  Pol.,  7,  i  5).  "  If  a  monarchical 
State  13  to  have  any  permanence,  the  foundations  on  which 
the  structure  is  to  be  reared  must  be  firmly  based.  For  in 
this  way  the  monarch  will  enjoy  security  and  the  people 
peace." 

This  principle  of  the  identity  of  interest  between  sovereign 
and  subject  as  the  one  divine  law  of  all  political  greatness. 
Spinoza  works  out  in  detail  in  the  sketch  of  Monarchical 
and  Aristocratic  institutions  which  occupies  the  later  part  of 
the  Traitatus  Pelitiats.  This  development  of  the  principle 
we  shall  consider  directly.  But  it  will  make  his  meaning 
clearer,  if  we  here  note  two  illustrations  of  it  which  he  brings 
forward.  The  one  is  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  Arragon, 
the  other  from  the  Hebrew  State. 

"  I  am  loath  to  pass  over  in  silence  one  instance  which 
seems  to  me  deserving  of  notice,  namely,  the  commonwealth 
of  Arragon.  For  the  men  of  Arragon  were  characterised  at 
once  by  their  singular  loyalty  to  their  kings,  and  by  the 
steadfastness,  no  less  great,  with  which  they  maintained 
inviolate  the  constitutional  laws  of  their  State.  For,  as  soon 
as  they  had  freed  themselves  from  the  Moorish  yoke,  thq' 
determined  to  elect  a  king.  But,  being  unable  to  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  he  should] 
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hold  office,  they  determined  to  consult  the  Roman  Pontiff 
on  the  matter.  And  he,  in  this  case  truly  playing  the  part 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  reproved  them  for  being  so  obstinately 
set  on  having  a  king,  in  spite  of  the  warning  instance  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  added,  however,  that  if  they  held  to  their 
resolution,  they  should  first,  before  electing  a  king,  see  that 
institutions  which  were  both  equitabJe  and  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  were  firmly  established,  and  that,  in 
particular^  they  should  create  a  supreme  Council  which,  like 
the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors,  should  be  a  check  upon  the 
kings,  and  should  have  absolute  right  of  jurisdiction  in  all 
disputes  that  might  arise  between  the  king  and  the  citizens. 
This  advice  they  followed.  They  established  such  laws  as 
seemed  to  them  most  equitable;  and  they  appointed  as 
supreme  interpreter  of  these  laws,  and  therefore  as  supreme 
judge,  not  the  king,  but  the  Council,  This  Council  is  called 
the  Seventeen,  and  its  President  the  Chief-Justice.  This 
President  and  Council  having  been  elected,  not  by  vote,  but 
by  lot,  and  holding  their  offices  on  a  life-tenure,  had 
complete  authority  to  recall  and  to  quash  all  judgments 
given  against  any  citizen  by  other  tribunals,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  or  even  by  the  King  himself,  Thus  every 
citizen  had  the  right  of  summoning  even  the  King  himself 
before  this  Court.  .  .  .  These  institutions  having  been 
established  in  harmony  with  public  opinion,  remained  for  an 
incredibly  long  period  inviolate,  and  were  productive  of  no 
less  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Monarchs  toward  their 
subjects,  than  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  toward 
their  sovereigns"  {Tract.  Pol.,  j,  30). 

In  a  similar  way  the  Hebrew  State  was  permeated  in  its 
best  period  by  the  same  sense  of  unity  of  interest  between 
ruler  and  people.  The  ruler's  power  was  the  wisdom  which 
enabled  him  to  understand  what  was  best  for  the  people  in 
the  jjeculiar  position  in  which  they  stood  as  a  host  of  newly- 
emancipated  slaves,  and  thus  enabled  htm  also  to  adapt  his 
taws  and  regulations  to  the  peculiar  mind,  will,  and  heart 
which  such  a  prolonged  slavery  had  produced  In  them.  And 
the  reason  of  the  people's  obedience  was  the  secure  life,  the 
many  advantages,  the  restraint  and  constraint,    neither  so 
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severe  as  to  make  them  feel  again  enslaved,  nor  so  lax  as  to 
kave  them  without  guidance  from  without,  while  as  yet  they 
had  not  learned  to  guide  themselves.  They  felt  that  they 
were  obeying,  or  being  ruled,  for  their  own  advantage  and 
happiness ;  and  this  was  to  them,  as  it  has  been  to  evay 
other  nation,  the  one  infallible  proof  that  their  ruler  ruled 
over  tliem  by  divine  right.  It  was  the  excellence  of  the 
Hebrew  political  constitution,  that  it  gave  equal  security  for 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  ruler,  and  for  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  "  It  showed  what, 
sovereign  power  must  bestow  upon  the  subjects  for  the  great< 
security  and  growth  of  the  State."  "  It  was  a  constitution 
which  had  power  over  men's  souls,  and  could  so  control  both 
those  who  ruled,  and  those  who  were  ruled,  that  the  latter 
did  not  become  disloyal,  nor  the  former  tyrants"  {Theot.- 
PoL,  Ch.  I  7). 

How  it  succeeded  in  doiil^  this,  Spinoza  proceeds  to  show, 
and  his  explanation  casts  much  light  on  the  nature  of  bis 
principle  {see  T/teoL-Pai.,  Ch.  5  and  17).  When  the  Hebrews 
escaped  from  their  Egyptian  bondage,  they  were  entirely 
unfit  to  retain  the  sovereign  power  in  their  own  hands,  or  to 
enact  laws  by  the  common  consent  and  judgment  of  the 
whole  people ;  since  they  had  neither  the  intelligence 
requisite  for  devising  them,  nor  the  capacity  required  for 
maintaining  them.  They  had  learned  how  to  obey  another's 
will,  but  they  had  not  learned  to  obey  a  law  made  by  them- 
selves. Hence,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live  in  harmony, 
except  by  one  man  having  supreme  power  to  command,  to 
make  laws  and  interpret  them.  This  sovereign  position 
Moses  easily  attained,  because  he  excelled  all  the  rest  uf  the 
people  in  divine  znrius,  and  showedi  by  many  unquestionable 
tokens,  that  he  had  such  pre-eminence.  Thus  it  was  this  divine 
virius  in  which  he  estelled  which  enabled  him  to  make  la«*s 
for  the  people.  And,  in  virtue  of  his  wisdom,  he  saw  that  a 
stable  government  would  be  possible,  only  if  the  laws  were 
so  framed  as  to  lead  the  people  to  do  their  duty  with  goodi 
will  rather  than  from  fear.  To  this  end  he,  by  divine 
wisdom  and  command,  introduced  religion  into  the  State, 
that   the  people  might  regard  obedience  to  the  laws  as  a 
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reli^ous  sen-ice  rather  than  as  a  bondage.  Moreover,  he 
bound  them  to  himself  by  many  services,  and,  through 
divine  inspiration,  promised  them  many  benefits  in  the 
future.  And  he  did  not  make  the  laws  too  severe.  Lastly, 
as  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern  had  been  accustomed 
only  to  slavery,  and  had  not  learned  to  act  for  their  own 
welfare,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  moat 
precise,  and  detailed,  guidance  of  their  conduct  by  some 
one  who  would,  in  their  own  interestf  take  the  place  of 
the  master  they  were  wont  to  obey.  Moses  recc^nised 
this  when  he  laid  down  the  most  minute  regulations  for 
their  conduct,  and  left  almost  nothing  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion. And  this  was  the  aim  even  of  those  elaborate 
ceremonies  which  they  were  expected  to  practise. 

Now  the  excellence  of  the  early  Hebrew  political  order 
was  that  it  exercised  a  salutary  influence,  both  positively  and 
negatively,  on  rulers  and  people  alike.  Its  influence  on  the 
rulers  was  due  chiefly  to  the  following  features.  I.  tt  placed 
the  interpretation  of  the  nation's  laws  in  the  hands  of  others. 
and  made  it  the  sole  interest  and  dignity  of  a  sj>ecial  class  to 
maintain  them  and  interpret  them.  Also,  the  people  were 
taught  to  know,  and  to  love,  their  laws  and  institutions. 
Thus  the  rulers  were  forced  in  their  own  interest  to  be  very 
careful  to  administer  everything  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  laws.  For,  as  the  people  knew  and  valued  so 
highly  their  own  laws,  any  ruler  who  wished  to  be  hc!d  in 
honour  must  act  in  accordance  with  them.  He  who  did  so 
would  be  held  in  reverence  by  his  subjects  as  the  servant 
and  vicegerent  of  God  ;  while  he  who  acted  otherwise  would 
draw  upon  himself  the  most  bitter  hatred  of  his  subjects. 
II.  Another  wholesome  influence  was  the  provision  that  all 
the  citizens  of  fit  age  should  be  soldiers,  and  that  the  ruler 
should  have  no  power  to  engage  any  mercenaries.  This 
arrangement  was  a  most  effective  one  for  restraining  the 
unbridled  licence  of  the  rulers  ;  for  oppression  of  the  people 
is  possible  only  to  rulers  who  can  maintain  a  body  of  paid 
troops.  "  Again,  there  is  nothing  which  exercises  a  greater 
restraint  upon  princes  than  the  freedom  characteristic  of 
<:itizen- soldiers  whose  courage,  toil,  and  blood  have  gained 
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for  the  State  its  freedom  and  its  glory.  Amongst  the 
Macedonia-ns  this  was  long  a  safeguard  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  And  if  even  in  a  secular  State,  where  the  rulers 
commonly  arrogate  to  themselves  the  whole  credit  of  the 
victories  won,  the  freedom  of  a  citizen -soldiery  acts  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  rulers,  this  would  be  much  more  the 
case  amongst  the  Hebrews,  as  they  fought  not  for  the  glory 
of  their  rulers,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  went  out  to 
fight  only  if  God  approved  of  them  doing  so,"  III.  The 
Hebrew  rulers  held  office  only  by  the  sanction  of  religion. 
Hence^  if  any  of  them  became  unfaithful  to  the  religion  of 
the  nation,  or  attempted  to  violate  the  religious  rights  of  any 
one,  he  might  lawfully  be  deprived  of  his  office.  IV.  This 
r^ard  for  religion  was  made  still  more  effective  by  the 
supreme  right  of  declaring  God's  will  which  was  vested  in  the 
Prophets.  This  made  it  necessary  for  the  rulers  to  walk  warily ; 
since,  if  they  oppressed  their  subjects,  the  prophet,  with  his 
words  of  fire,  found  it  easy  to  inHame  the  people  against 
him,  and  have  him  deposed,  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  ruler  managed  the  affairs  of  the  State  well,  he  had  h'ttle 
to  fear  from  any  prophet  ;  since,  secure  of  the  people's 
loyalty,  he  cnuld  call  the  prophet  before  him.  examine"' 
whether  he  were  of  approved  life,  whether  he  could  give  sure 
proofs  of  his  title  as  a  prophet,  and  whether  what  he  wante 
to  utter  in  God's  name  was  consistent  with  the  recognise 
teaching  and  common  laws  of  the  nation.  And,  if  he  couk 
produce  no  sufficient  proofs  of  being  a  true  prophet,  or  if  his 
teaching  was  at  variance  with  the  national  institutions,  the 
ruler  might  lawfully  put  him  to  death;  while,  if  he  could!] 
show  that  he  was  a  true  prophet,  and  his  message  a  salutary 
one,  then  what  he  said  would  be  received  on  the  authority 
and  testimony  of  the  ruler  and  go  to  increase  that  authority. 

V.  The  ruler  had  no  pre-eminence  over  the  other  citizens 
in  birth,  nor  had  he  any  hereditary  right  to  administer  the 
aFTairs  of  State.      His  ability  and  his  age  were  his  only  title. 

VI.  The  rulers  and  the  soldiery  were  saved,  by  the  organi- 
sation of  the  State,  from  having  anything  more  to  gain  from 
war  than  from  peace.  For,  as  the  army  consisted  solely  of 
the  citizens,  it  was  the  same  men  who  had  to  conduct  both 
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military  and  civil  affairs.  "  He  who  in  the  camp  was  a 
soldier  was  a  citizen  in  the  public  assembly  ;  an  officer  in 
time  of  war  was  a  judge  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  the  general  in 
the  camp  was  the  niler  in  the  State.  Thus  no  one  could 
have  any  wish  for  war  for  the  sake  of  war,  but  only  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  for  the  defence  of  freedom." 

These  principles  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  political  order 
Spinoza  regards  as,  on  the  whole,  well -conceived  and  well' 
secured  provisions  for  directing  the  energies  of  the  rulers  into 
channels  that  would  bring  equal  advantages  to  both  parties, 
and  for  diverting  their  energies  from  other  channels  that 
would  have  brought  disaster  to  both.  The  nations  funda- 
mental laws  were  well-secured,  and  deeply  set  in  the  national 
consciousness,  so  that  no  ruler  could  possibly  hope  to  gain 
even  an  immediate  and  temporary  advantage  for  himself  by 
attempting  to  violate  or  overthrow  them-  And  this  was  the 
best  security  that  any  people  could  have  for  good  government 
and  freedom  from  oppression. 

But,  if  the  national  political  order  of  the  Hebrews  exercised 
a  wholesome  impelling  and  restraining  influence  upon  their 
rulers,  its  influence  upon  the  people  was  no  less  pervasive  and 
valuable.  For  such  a  political  order  as  that  under  which  they 
lived  was  bound  to  produce  in  the  souls  of  the  citizens  so 
extraordinary  a  love  to  their  country  that  to  forsake  it,  or  be 
disloyal  to  it,  was  the  last  thought  that  would  occur  to  them. 
In  and  through  those  peculiar  laws,  and  forms  of  life,  there 
sprang  up  an  intensity  of  national  and  patriotic  feeling,  which 
the  world  has  never  seen  surpassed  or  even  equalled.  For 
their  institutions,  customs,  ceremonies,  rules  of  life,  rites,  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  religion  so  entered  into,  and  became 
part  of,  themselves,  that  not  all  the  buffets  of  adverse  fortune 
have  been  able  to  loosen  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  one 
another  as  members  of  the  same  nation.  The  explanation  of 
this  intensity  of  national  sentiment  Spinoza  finds,  not  in  any 
peculiar  physical,  or  innate  qualities  in  each  individual  Jew. 
but  in  the  peculiar  laws  and  conditions  under  which  they 
lived  ;  for  it  is  a  ■'difference  of  law  and  institution  which  alone 
distinguishes  one  nation  from  another." 

What  was  it  then  that  made  "  the  discipline  of  obedience  " 
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to  which  the  Hebrews  were  submitted  so  successful,  that  diey 
would  suffer  any  extremity  rather  than  live  quietly  under  a 
foreign  yoke?  It  was  mainly  the  identification  of  patriotism 
with  religion,  and  of  religion  with  patriotism.  Their  God  was 
theirs  alone.  Their  kingdom  was  God^s  kingdom,  and  his 
only  kingdom.  They  were  the  sons  of  God,  and  all  the  other 
nations  were  his  enemies.  Hence  it  became  a  religious  duty 
to  hate  them  with  a  fanatical  passion,  and  to  wage  against 
them  a  ruthless  extermination,  extending  even  to  their  wutnen 
and  little  children.  For  a  Jew,  with  such  a  faith,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  power  was  to  deny  his  God.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  for  a  Hebrew  to  betray  his  country,  the 
chosen  abode  of  the  God  whom  he  worshipped,  was  a  depth 
of  baseness  and  depravity  for  which  no  suffering  could  atone. 
Even  to  migrate  from  his  country  was  considered  by  the  Jew 
a  disgrace,  and  even  a  crime  ;  because  the  worship  of  God 
was  not  allowed  to  be  practised  except  within  his  native 
country.  Its  soil  alone  was  sacred  or  holy,  every  other  being 
considered  profane  and  unclean.  David  for  example  com- 
plains that,  in  being  driven  from  his  own  country,  he  has  to 
go  and  serve  other  gods.  This  was  the  reason  why  banish- 
ment was  not  a  form  of  punishment  in  use  amongst  the 
Hebrews  ;  banishment  meant  estrangement  from  God. 

ThuSj  the  love  of  the  Hebrew  to  his  country  was  not 
simple  patriotism,  it  wa.s  also  an  act  of  piety.  And  it  was  so 
fostered  and  strengthened  by  daily  worship  that  it  became  sn 
essential  part  of  his  nature.  This  had  also  as  its  n^ative 
side,  hatred  of  all  other  nations;  and  this  hatred  was  con- 
firmed in  him  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  his  daily  life, 
these  being  not  only  different  from,  but  the  very  opposite  of, 
those  of  other  peoples.  Thus  the  antipathy  of  the  Jew  to 
the  men  of  every  other  nation  was  firmly  planted  in  his 
nature,  S&  not  only  a  duty  to  his  country,  but  as  also  a  duty 
to  his  God.  And  this  hatred  was  yet  more  strengthened  when 
other  nations  returned  it.  Both  reason  and  experience,  there- 
fore, show  that  the  wonderful  steadfastness  and  courage  which 
the  Hebrews  exhibited  in  defence  of  their  country,  was  due 
mainly  to  the  things  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  the  freedom 
of  their  civil  order,  devotion  to  their  country,  unh'mited  right 
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over  men  of  all  other  nations,  a  hatred  of  them  that  was  not 
only  lawful  but  pious,  peculiar  customs  and  rites. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  another  firm  and  endur- 
ing bond  which  secured  the  loyally  of  the  Hebrew  citizen. 
namely,  the  advantages  which  this  State  oRered  him,  and 
maintained  for  him,^  above  all  others.  In  no  State  had  the 
subjects  such  ample  and  well-protected  rights  to  their  pro- 
perty ;  seeing  that  each  man  had  an  equal  portion  of  land,  of 
which  he  was  always  the  owner,  and  which  was  restored  to 
him  at  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  he  had  been  driven  by  poverty 
to  sell  it.  Again,  in  no  State  were  the  poor  so  well  looked 
after  as  in  this  one,  since  charity  to  one's  neighbour,  that  is 
to  one's  fellow-citizen,  was,  to  the  Hebrew,  the  highest  of 
religious  duties.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  State 
attracted  to  itself  the  utmost  devotion  of  its  citizens,  because 
it  was  worthy  of  that  devotion,  since  it  secured  to  them  that 
real  welfare  and  happiness  and  mutual  co-operation  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  State  is  called  into  existence. 

Other  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrews  which 
helped  not  only  to  bind  them  to  their  country,  but  also  to 
obviate  civil  wars,  and  take  away  causes  of  strife,  were  such 
as  these.  No  one  served  his  equal,  but  all  served  God  only. 
Love  and  charity  toward  one's  fellow-citizen  were  considered 
the  highest  act  of  piety,  and  this  devotion  was  the  more  fos- 
tered by  the  fact  that  charity  and  love  were  allowed  no  other 
sphere  of  exercise.  Even  the  exacting  "  discipline  of  obedi- 
ence," to  which  they  were  trained,  contributed  to  keep  them 
entirely  devoted  to  their  country  and  its  laws.  For  their 
whole  life  and  their  every  action  was  directed  for  the  best 
through  some  determinate  prescription.  They  were  directed 
how  to  plough,  when  to  plough,  what  animals  they  should 
yoke  together,  how  and  when  to  reap,  etc.  In  a  word,  their 
whole  life  was  one  continuous  round  of  obedience.  And  they 
became  so  completely  accustomed  to  such  obedience  to  law. 
that  it  was  to  them  no  longer  a  bondage,  but  a  freedom;  and 
for  the  same  reason  none  of  them  sought  what  was  forbidden 
to  them,  but  only  what  was  enjoined  upon  them. 

In  this  way  a  wise  and  prudent  system  of  political  order 
was  able  to  make  the  relation  of  ruler  and  subject  one  of  the 
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highest  mutual  advantage,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  profitless 
disputes  that  would  otherwise  have  arisen  regarding  what  the 
ruler  might,  and  might  not.  do,  and  what  liberties  th'g  people 
might,  and  might  not,  retain-  Spinoza  lays  emphasis  on 
these  instances  of  successful  government,  because  they  furnish 
an  undoubted  proof  that  the  welfare  of  a  people  and  of  its 
sovereign  is  one  and  the  same,  just  as  the  instances  of 
absolute  or  unlimited  power  vested  in  one  man  showed  that 
the  ill-fare  of  both  sovereign  and  subjects  was  one  and  the 

rme. 
What  he  contends  for,  therefore,  is  that  a  State  can  be  so 
I  constituted  that  the  monarch  will  always  seek  the  common 
/  welfare,  and  that  the  subjects  will  always  be  loyal  to  its  laws. 
In  this  way,  it  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  fidelity  of 
any  one  man,  since  the  better  organised  it  is.  the  less  power 
will  any  man  have  apart  from  the  whole  order  of  life,  and 
the  distinctive  institutions  which  are  the  common  soul  or 
will  of  the  community.  If  any  one  seek  to  overthrow,  or  act 
disloyally  by,  that  national  life,  he  will  be  made  at  once  to 
realise  that  his  attempt  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  that  he 
stands  to  gain  nothing,  and  risks  the  loss  of  everything,  by 
acting  in  this  way.  Thus,  while  no  political  order  can 
secure  that  the  ruler  shall  choose  the  interest  of  his  people 
above  his  own.  it  can  secure  that  that  conalus  scse  coiiser- 
vandi,  or  impulse  to  seek  one's  highest  and  most  enduring 
satisfilction,  which  is  the  essence  of  a  king  no  less  than  of  a 
peasant,  shall  gain  no  power  or  happiness  save  in  and 
through  those  ends  which  are  for  the  abiding  welfare  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Stata  And  such  a  secure  order  of  life 
will  necessarily  at  the  same  time  bring  to  the  citizens  those 
blessings,  advantages,  comforts,  and  means  of  progress  which 
are  the  content  and  reality  of  all  civil  obedience  and 
patriotism. 

The  chief  political  principles  requisite  for  producing  this 
sense  of  common  interest  between  ruler  and  people,  Spinoza 
works  out  with  some  care.  For  while  the  common 
interest  is  always  really  present,  this  being  in  fact  the 
'  eternal  truth  '  of  all  civil  sovereignty,  yet  men  are  very 
slow    to     understand     it,    and    they    can    leauTi    to    under- 
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Bland  il  at  all  only  by  a  gradual  process.  All  political 
arranffements  may  be  said  to  have  this  single  end  in  view, 
namely,  to  teach  all  who  are  within  the  State,  'by  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept,'  that  the  weakness,  discomfort, 
unhappiness,  or  crime  of  any  class  in  the  State  casts  its 
baneful  influence  upon  every  other,  while  the  welfare  and 
highest  activity  of  any  part  is  also  the  life  and  strength  of 
the  whole.  All  political  arrangements  that  compel  men  to 
recognise  this — whether  the  interest  which  the  men  them- 
selves seek  be  a  wide  or  a  narrow  one,  or,  in  Spinoza's 
language,  whether  they  are  led  by  Reason  or  by  passion — 
are  good  and  desirable.  Of  course,  the  detail  of  such 
arrangements  must  be  relative  to  the  particular  nation,  and 
its  conditions,  and  stage  of  development.  But  certain 
general  ideas  can,  Spinoza  holds,  be  laid  down  which  are 
effective  and  valuable  in  the  case  of  every  free  or  civilised 
nation. 

These  are:  L  that  the  State  should  be  the  source  of  all 
civil  rights,  and  should  have  at  its  disposal  all  the  nation's 
resources,  that  it  may  maintain  its  independence  against  all 
aggression  either  from  without  or  from  within  ;  II.  that  the 
natural  rights  which  men  give  up,  as  individuals,  should 
return  to  them  with  richer  content  and  greater  security  in 
virtue  of  their  citizenship  ;  III.  that  the  State  should  openly 
sanction  what  it  cannot  prevent,  namely  freedom  of  thought, 
of  speech,  and  of  religious  belief;  IV.  that  the  fundamental 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  State  should  be  zealously  guarded 
by  a  special  tribunal,  and  provision  made  for  checking 
automatically  any  violation  of  these  '  laws  of  national  health  ' ; 

V.  that  the  rights  and  duties  pf  both  rulers  and  subjects 
should    be  well  conceived,  well  defined,  and  well  enforced  ; 

VI.  that  peace  and  not  war  should  be  made  the  direct 
interest  of  every  one  in  the  State;  VII.  that  the  citizens 
should  all  be  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

The  first  three  of  these  principles  are  leading  thoughts 
which  we  shall  treat  in  detail  in  the  following  chapters.  The 
other  principles  we  shall  consider  in  this  place.  To  take  the 
first,  namely  the  arrangements  necessary  for  securing  the 
inviolable    obser\'ance   of   the    laws    of    national  unity  and 
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strength.  Spinoza  holds  that  it  is  fooJish  to  constitute  as 
guardians  of  the  laws,  those  who  are  most  tempted  to  break 
them.  It  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  enforce  rigorously, 
conditions  of  conduct  whose  non-observance  seems  to  be  for 
the  immediate  advantage  of  oneself  and  the  members  of  one's 
own  class.  If  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  a  people's 
fundamental  institutions  have  not  more  to  lose,  than  to  gain, 
by  neglecting  their  duty,  there  is  no  real  security  for  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  this  vital  function,  "Laws  by  them- 
selves alone  are  weak,  and  easily  broken,  when  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  them  in  force  are  the  same  persons  who  are 
most  liable  to  break  them,  who  alone  have  to  take  warning 
from  the  punishmertt  inflicted,  and  to  call  their  colleagues  lo 
account  with  a  view  to  restrain  their  own  passions  by  the 
fear  of  the  same  punishment.  No  arrangement  more  sure  to 
defeat  its  own  end  could  be  conceived"  {Tract,  Pot.^  S.  19). 

On  the  otiicr  hand,  the  laws  will  be  kept  in  force,  and 
vigorously  maintained,  if  it  be  made  not  only  the  duty,  but 
also  the  interest,  of  a  certain  body  of  men  to  defend  their 
integrity.  Both  in  a  monarchical,  and  in  an  aristocratic 
State,  Spinoza  makes  provision  for  this,  and  entrusts  this 
work  to  men  who  can  gain  no  higher  honour  or  advantage 
than  that  which  accrues  to  them  from  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  forms  of  life.  The  necessity  for  this  he  shows 
in  this  way.      (See  Trait.  Pol..  Ch.  10.) 

First  of  all,  we  must  take  account  of  the  fact  which 
Machiavelli  has  already  pointed  out,  that  in  a  State,  as  in 
the  human  body,  there  daily  appears  something  which  needs 
every  now  and  then  to  be  remediied.  Hence,  if  the  State  is 
to  remain  secure,  there  rau.st  be  some  device  or  arrangement 
for  purging  it  of  unhealthy  accretions,  and  restoring  it  to 
harmony  with  its  own  fundamental  principles.  For,  should 
this  not  occur  within  the  proper  time,  its  health  would  be  so 
undermined  that  death  alone  would  cure  its  ills.  Machiavelli 
had  already  suggested  that  a  Ht  remedy  for  the  ailments 
from  which  States  are  apt  to  suffer  is,  in  some  cases,  pro- 
vided by  a  nation's  good  fortune,  while  in  others,  it  is  the 
result  of  human  prudence  and  foresight,  expressed  either  in 
a  provision  made  for  this  end  by  a  system  of  weU-devi^d 
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law,  or  in   the  wisdom  of  some  man  distinguished  for  his 
virtue. 

Spinoza  agrees  with  Machiavelli  as  to  the  importance  of 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  State's  periodical  sicknesses, 
seeing  that,  as  its  rulers  are  only  men  and  not  omniscient, 
some  causes  of  ill-health  will  always  be  present.  It  is  a 
dictate  of  Reason  that  we  should  make  provision  for  dealing' 
effectively  with  evils  which  the  limitation  of  our  wisdom 
makes  us  incapable  of  preventing.  "  For,  where  no  provision 
is  made  for  this  contingency,  a  State  will  owe  whatever 
permanence  it  enjoys,  not  to  any  virtue  in  itself,  but  solely 
to  its  good  fortune.  While  if  a  proper  remedy  for  this  evil 
is  applied,  the  fall  of  the  State  will  not  come  about  from 
any  defect  in  itself,  but  only  from  some  inevitable  destiny." 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  which  has  found  most  favour, 
has  been  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator  every  five  years  to 
hold  office  for  a  month  or  two.  Such  a  Dictator  was  invested 
with  full  authority  to  enquire  Into,  and  pass  judgment  on, 
the  conduct  of  every  officer  of  State,  and  with  full  power  to 
restore  the  State  to  its  original  constitution.  This  remedy, 
however,  Spinoza  considers  a  very  perilous  one.  First  of 
all,  because  it  is  no  less  unconstitutional  than  the  condition 
it  is  meant  to  cure.  It  is  itself  another  accretion,  and  not  a 
"  remedy  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  State,  and 
derived  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  State.  And. 
in  trying  to  steer  clear  of  Charybdis,  we  must  beware  of 
making  shipwreck  on  Scylla."  A  Dictatorship  is  necessarily, 
for  the  time  being,  not  a  re-establishment  of  the  constitution, 
but  an  abrogation  of  it  altogether ;  and  no  constitution  can 
provide  for  its  own  extinction,  even  if  such  extinction  is 
meant  to  be  only  temporary.  Thus  a  Dictatorship  is  bad, 
because  it  is  not  a  con.stitutional  remedy,  and  cannot  be 
made  one.  Further,  it  gives  both  the  bad  and  the  good 
citizens  in  the  State  equal  reason  for  fear,  since  the 
Dictator,  having  absolute  power,  may  do  as  he  likes,  and 
punish  the  virtuous  for  their  good  deeds  no  less  than  the 
bad  for  their  evil  deeds.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  being 
justly  judged.  And  such  a  condition  of  things,  in  which 
the  good  have  no  greater  security  from  fear  and  punishment 
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than  the  bad.  is  most  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  stability 
of  any  State.  Lastly,  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator  always 
gives  rise  to  the  greatest  contention  and  dfspeace,  whether 
he  be  appointed  regularly  at  a  fixed  period,  or  only  as  an 
emergency  arises.  In  the  former  case,  every  ambitious  man 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  gain  this  supreme  honour  ;  and 
thus  the  State  will  be  vexed  in  the  interval  between  one 
Dictatorship  and  another  with  endless  strife,  jealousy,  and 
confusion.  While  in  the  latter  case,  the  matter  being  left 
quite  indefinite  will  readily  be  lost  sight  of  altogether,  and 
the  illness  and  prostration  of  the  patient  will  be  allowed  to 
attain  such  a  height  that  no  remedy  will  then  be  possible. 

Spinoza  tries  to  secure,  by  safer  means,  the  same  end  as 
the  appointment  of  a  Dictator  was  meant  to  serve.  Th* 
conditions  which  such  a  safer  remedy  ought  to  fulfil  are  these. 
"  The  Dictatorial  power  should  be  characterised  by  per- 
manence and  stability,  and  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  cannot,  consistently  with  maintaining  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  pass  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  else  it  wHll  not 
only  be  itself  very  insecure,  but  it  will  also  make  the  welfare 
and  maintenance  of  the  Republic  equally  uncertain.  But.  if 
it  is  possible,  while  preserving  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
to  make  the  Dictatorial  authority  permanent,  and  to  render  it 
a  terror  to  the  evil  disposed  alone,  vices  will  never  be  able  to 
grow  to  such  a  height  as  would  make  their  extirpation,  or 
correction,  impossible."  That  is  to  say.  the  desiderata  in  this 
matter  are,  that  the  power  of  correcting  abuses  should  be 
always  in  operation,  not  an  extraordinary  and  occasional 
exercise  of  authority  ;  that  it  should  be  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  national  constitution,  not  a  temporary 
abolition  of  it  in  favour  of  uncontrolled  sovereignty  ;  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual,  who  might  prove  the  saviour  of  his  country,  but 
might  equally  prove  its  destruction  ;  and  that  it  should  be  so 
ordered  as  to  be  not  only  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  but  "  a  praise 
to  them  that  do  well." 

These  conditions,  which  the  expedient  of  a  Dictatorship 
failed  to  realise,  can,  Spinoza  believes,  be  fulfilled  by  a  wise 
arrangement  of  the  offices  of  State.     For.  by  appointing  a 
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specfal  body  of  men,  a  Council  of  Syndfcs,  for  the  sole  end 
of  seeing  that  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  nation  are  not 
violated,  by  bestowing  certain  privileges  upon  them,  and 
imposing  certain  conditions,  the  desirable  ends  just  mentioned 
will  be  secured.  "That  we  may  realise  all  these  conditions 
the  Council  of  Syndics  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Council.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Dictator  to  be  a.lways  in  operation,  and  it  will  also 
secure  that  this  authority  shall  never  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  individual,  but  shall  be  exercised  only  by  a  "civil 
person,"  or  Organised  body,  the  members  of  which  are  too 
numerous  to  make  it  feasible  for  them  to  divide  the 
sovereignty  amongst  them,  or  to  combine  in  any  wickedness. 
They  should  also  be  made  ineligible  for  election  to  any  other 
office  of  State  ;  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  paying 
the  soldiers  ;  and  lastly,  they  should  have  reached  the  age 
when  men  prefer  the  actual  and  the  safe  to  the  new  and 
perilous.  In  this  way  the  State  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  them,  and  they  can  be,  and  will  actually  be.  a  terror, 
not  to  the  good,  but  only  to  the  bad.  For  their  very  in- 
capacity for  committing  crimes,  gives  them  all  the  more 
power  to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  others.  And,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  Council  being  always  in 
existence  will  ht  able  to  nip  evil  in  the  bud,  its  members  are 
also  sufficiently  numerous  to  venture  to  arraign,  and  punish 
any  man,  however  powerful.  Nor  need  they  fear  his  ill-will, 
especially  as  the  voting  js  to  be  by  ballot,  and  the  verdict  is 
to  be  pronounced  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Council." 

This  constitutional  arrangement  Spinoza  compares  with 
that  of  the  Tribunate  among  the  Romans.  And  he  (joints 
out  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  Tribunes  were  always  part 
of  the  political  order,  yet  they  had  very  little  real  power,  and 
the  power  which  they  did  exercise,  was  not  a  normal  and 
essential  function  in  the  body  politic,  but  a  force  making  for 
discord  and  class  jealousy.  They  never  became  an  int^ral 
and  necessary  factor  in  the  real  government  and  control  of 
the  people  and  the  rulers,  but  exercised,  partly  on  sufferance, 
and  partly  by  the  opportunity  which  the  oppression  of  the 
people    by  the    Patricians  gave  them,  an   intermittent  and 
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precarious  authority.  "  The  Tribunes  at  Rome  were  too 
weak  to  cope  with  the  power  of  a  Scipio.  Also,  what  they 
considered  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate ;  and  the  Senate  could  often  defeat 
them,  by  making  the  favour  of  the  people  incline  to  the  man 
from  whom  the  Senators  had  least  to  fear.  Moreover  any 
authority  the  Tribunes  had  against  the  Patricians  depended 
wholly  on  the  good-will  of  the  people  ;  and  so  whenever  they 
called  the  people  together  to  gain  their  support,  they  seemed 
to  be  rather  stirring  up  a  rebellion,  than  convoking  a  Council. 
But  such  inconveniences  as  these  could  not  arise  in  a  State 
constituted  in  the  way  we  have  described." 

Spinoza  indeed  recog-nises  that  laws,  however  well  made 
and  well  maintained,  will  not  restrain  and  control  everyone. 
For  laws  can  work  only  through  the  common  hopes  and 
fears  of  men.  and  there  are  always  a  few  men  who  are  raised 
above,  or  have  fallen  below,  the  hope  and  the  fear  which  the 
State  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  But  this  does  not  affect 
the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  law  as  a  general  rule  of  Conduct. 
"For  the  laws  of  the  State  are  not  invalid,  because  a  fool, 
or  a  madman,  cannot,  by  any  of  its  punishments  or  rewards, 
be  induced  to  obey  its  orders  ;  nor  because  a  man  here  and 
there^  who  Is  a  religious  fanatic,  looks  upon  the  laws  of  the 
State  as  the  worst  of  evils.  The  laws  are  none  the  less 
effective;  seeing  that  most  of  the  citizens  are  controlled  by 
them,  and  that  those  who  are  raised  above  fear  and  hope, 
and  are  in  that  way  a  law  unto  themselves,  are  the  enemies 
of  the  State,  whom  it  may  lawfully  render  harmless"  {Tratt. 
Pol.,  3,  8).  The  immanent  and  essential  function  of  Uie 
laws  of  the  State  in  the  activities  and  endeavours  of  both 
rulers  and  subjects,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  one  commits 
any  evil  deed  without  trying  to  cover  it  with  an  appearance 
of  lawfulness,  This  is  the  tribute  which  even  a  lawbreaker 
is  forced  to  pay,  from  the  very  conditions  of  his  existence: 
"  Those  who  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  or  have 
the  administration  of  its  affairs,  always  try  to  cloak  whatever 
wickedness  they  are  guilty  of,  with  a  show  of  law,  and  seek 
to  convince  the  people  that  it  was  done  from  the  most 
honourable  motives  "  ( TkeoL-PoL,  Ch.  17).    "  Although  there 
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is  no  crime  too  execrable  not  to  have  been  committed  by  some 
one,  yet  no  one  attempts  to  destroy  the  laws,  even  to  excuse 
his  own  evil  deeds  ;  nor  does  any  one  seek  to  introduce 
VnjTthing  immoral  as  an  eternal  and  salutary  principle  of 
'conduct.  For  men  have  been  so  constituted,  that  every  one 
fwhether  he  be  a  king  or  a  subject),  when  he  has  done 
anything  base,  tries  so  to  embellish  his  deed  that  men  may 
believe  his  action  to  be  in  no  wise  contrary  to  justice  and 
propriety"  {Itiid.,  Ch.  12).  That  is  to  say,  la.w  as  the 
necessary  condition,  and  permanent  bond,  of  social  union^ 
has  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  spiritual  consciousness  of 
all  men,  that  no  one,  however  bad  he  be,  can  either  conceive, 
or  wilt,  a  state  of  life  in  which  it  would  not  be  an  essential 
element.  The  sense  of  the  priceless  value  of  settled  con- 
ditions of  social  life  and  mutual  assistance,  is  indissolubly 
wedded  in  every  man  within  a  civilised  community  with  the 
sense  of  a  general  law,  or  body  of  laws,  which  makes  possible 
and  maintains  such  permanent  bonds  of  union. 

Thus  the  security  of  the  State  may,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  be  entrusted  to  the  inter-dependent  political 
order  which  a  well  devised  constitution  involves.  For,  under 
such  conditions,  each  organ  of  the  common  life  will  recognise 
itself  as  part  of  a  whole,  and  find  its  power  and  prosperity 
in  doing  its  own  proper  work,  and  its  impotence  if  it 
attempts  to  usurp  any  other  function.  And,  if  the  whole  be 
well  organised,  each  organ  will  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so 
much  that  it  alone  can  do,  that  the  time  and  attention 
needed  for  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  other  organs  will 
be  wanting  to  it.  Each  will  be  inspired  by  that  constitution 
which  is  the  spirit,  or  the  common  mind,  of  the  nation  ;  and 
each  will  be  loyal  to  that  which  makes  the  highest  and  moat 
complete  exercise  of  its  function  possible  to  it.  In  this  way. 
unity  and  force  of  action  will  be  secured,  without  the  dangers 
which  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  one  man  inevitably  brings. 

Spinoza  does  not,  indeed,  believe  that  this,  or  any  other, 
organisation  of  the  State  will  furnish  an  unfaiHng  remedy 
against  all  the  ills  that  may  befall  a  people.  Many  mis- 
chances may  come  to  it,  both  from  the  physical  world,  and 
from    the   superior   strength,   organisation,  or   enterprise    of 
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another  nation,  which  such  a  constitution  as  this  could  not 
avert.  But  these  are  the  inevitable  risks  to  which  all 
■existence  in  the  world  is  subject.  No  human  wisdom  can 
succeed  in  altogether  eliminating,  or  providing  against,  auch 
contingencies.  But  what  can  be  done  is  none  the  less  of  the 
highest  importance,  namely,  that  each  nation  should  leam 
how  to  make  the  most  of  its  own  resources,  and  provide  with 
the  best  knowledge  and  forethought  against  those  Ills  that 
are  preventiblc.  This  it  can  do.  by  so  ordering  its  civil 
relations,  that  men  will  spend  themselves  in,  and  for,  it  with 
the  most  strenuous  good-will,  energ)-,  and  intelligence,  feeling 
that  within  its  pale  they  are  safe,  strong,  happy,  and  free,  as 
they  could  be  under  no  other  form  of  government  And,  if 
all  the  State's  ills  will  not  in  this  way  be  entirely  averted, 
those  which  are  most  frequent  and  most  harmful  will  be. 
For  the  worst,  and  the  most  common,  dangers  to  the  State 
arise  from  its  own  internal  discords  and  jealousies.  The 
rulers  and  the  subjects  diflfer  as  to  their  respective  rights  and 
obligations,  the  citizens  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
class-feeling  and  opposing  interests,  and  the  unity  of  all 
which  is  the  strength  of  each  is  sacrificed  to  party  advantage 
and  the  momentary  gratification  of  some  passion  or  partial 
conception  of  human  welfare.  The  causes  from  which  these 
intestine  divisions  arise  can  be  eliminated  by  a  wise 
ordering  of  the  conditions  of  human  endeavour,  and  ihc 
excellence  of  a  constitution  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
measure  in  which  it  "  has  taken  away  the  causes  of  discord  " 
between  ruler  and  subject,  and  between  fellow-subjects  them- 
selves, and  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  gain  for 
himself  any  of  the  objects  or  ends  most  attractive  to  him, 
except  by  contributing  to  the  nnfolding  of  that  common 
welfare  which  is  the  condition  of  his  own.  In  this  way,  the 
State  will  no  longer  be  made  dependent  on  the  fidelit>'  of 
any  individual,  and  its  stability  will  be  such  that  every  man 
will  be  forced — forced,  that  is  to  say,  through  his  owrt 
judgment  of  what  will,  under  those  circumstances,  be  most 
for  his  interest — to  act  loyally  by  it,  and  to  help  in  main- 
taining it ;  and  he  who  is  thus  forced  to  do  what  is  for  his 
real  welfare,  will   gradually  learn  to  will  that  welfare  for  Its 
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own  sake.  For,  wliile  the  State  should  be  so  constituted  a& 
to  be  dependent  for  its  continuance  on  no  individual's  fidelity, 
its  highest  end  and  purpose  is,  so  to  master  its  citizens'  souls, 
or  to  become  so  essential  a  part  of  their  lives,  that  they  can 
no  longer  conceive  that  disloyalty  is  even  possible  for  them. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Spinoza  treats  the  difficulty. 
that  even  a  good  political  constitution  doea  not  afiford  a. 
perfect  guarantee  for  a  nation's  independence  and  prosperity. 

"The  objection  ma^r  still  be  urged,  that  even  if  the  State  constitution 
just  described  has  behind  it,  not  only  Reason,  bu!  also  public  opinion,  it 
will  yet  be  liable  to  be  sometiaies  overturned.  Foi  there  Js  no  human 
emotion  which  is  not  sometimes  overcome  by  a  stronger  and  opposite 
emotion.  The  fear  of  death,  for  example,  is  frequently  mastered  by  the 
desire  for  another  man's  property.  Similarly,  we  see  that  men  who  ftee 
in  abject  terror  from  the  enemy  canncl  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  any 
other  thing  ;  for  they  will  cast  themselves  into  rivers,  or  rush  headlong^ 
through  fire,  to  escape  the  enemy's  sword.  And  thus,  it  may  be  argued, 
even  though  the  State  has  been  well  ordered,  and  enjoys  the  best  possible 
system  of  law,  yet  in  the  Stale's  utmost  need,  when  all,  as  is  commonty 
the  case^  are  paralysed  with  fear,  all  consideration  for  the  future,  and  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  laws,  wi]]  disappear.  What  present  apprehension 
prompts  will  meet  with  universal  approval.  The  name  of  the  nation's 
victorious  general  will  rise  to  every  one's  lipa,  they  will  straightway  free 
'  him  from  all  law.  and  ever  ^establishing  a  most  unfortunate  precedent — 
make  him  permanent  sovereign.  In  this  way,  the  welfare  cf  the  whole 
commonwealth  will  be  entrusted  entirely  to  one  man's  lidelity,  a  condition 
of  things  which  unquestionably  proved  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

"To  this  argument  my  reply  would  be,  l^rstly,  that  in  a  rightly  consti- 
tuted State,  such  extreme  terror  will  not  arise,  except  froin  a  well  founded 
cause ;  and  hence,  if  it  do  arise,  human  forethought  could  not  have  done 
anythiny  else  to  prevent  either  it  or  ihc  confusion  which  arises  from  it. 
Secondly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  such  a  Slate  as  we  have  portrayed, 
there  could  not  be  any  one  man  so  eminently  dialinguished  for  virtue 
that  his  naqie  would  rise  to  every  one's  lips.  Of  necessity  he  would  have 
a  number  of  rivals,  and  these  would  have  many  supporters.  Hence 
although  terror  might  arise,  and  product  sOme  confusion,  even  in  such  a 
State,  yet  no  one  wiU  be  able  to  circumvent  the  laws,  nor  will  it  be 
possible  for  any  one  to  be  appointed,  contrary  10  (he  constitutios,  to  a 
military  despotism  over  the  State.  Ai  least  if  this  were  to  happen  it 
would  straightway  produce  a  conlenlion  between  his  supporters  and 
those  who  favour  other  aspirants.  And  to  settle  this  dispute  it  would 
be  Dece$sary  to  app^Al  to  tho^  establish^  constitutional  provisions  to 
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which  iti  hbd  giv^n  their  93sent,  and  lo  d^  with  the  pf&bl«in  according 
10  the  bws  actually  in  force"  [Tract.  Pol^  lo,  lo). 

Another  principle  on  which  Spinoza  insists  is,  that  the 
respective  functions  of  ruler  and  subject  should  be  well 
defined  and  well  enforced.  It  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the 
right  of  the  ruler  to  be  "  the  mind  of  the  State,"  to  under- 
stand the  condition,  the  wants,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  his 
subjects.  All  his  functions  are,  in  fact,  simply  forms  of  this 
one  function — to  think,  plan,  and  anticipate  for  those  who 
have  put  the  common  welfare  under  his  care  to  the  end  that 
it  may  be  better  conceived  and  realised  for  them.  "  The 
King  should  be  regarded  as  the  mind  of  the  State  {mens 
civitatis),  and  the  supreme  Council  as  the  external  senses  of 
the  Mind,  or  as  the  Body  of  the  State  through  which 
the  mind  apprehends  the  condition  of  the  State,  and 
through  which  the  Mind  executes  what  is,  in  its  judgment, 
best  for  the  community"  {Tract.  PaL.  6.  19).  The  King  is 
thus  regarded  when  "  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  arc 
looked  upon  as  his  eternal  decrees,"  exalted  above  even  the 
inconstancy  of  his  own  will,  and  the  misjudgment,  and 
partiality  of  his  own  intelligence  ;  for,  if  everything  were  atj 
his  entire  discretion,  his  crown  would  pass  from  him  when- 
ever he  failed  to  act  with  the  highest  wisdom  and  steadfast- 
ness. But,  under  such  a  more  stable  constitution,  his  will 
is  always  law.  inasmuch  as  the  law  is  always  treated  as 
his  deliberate  will  or  constant  mind. 

If,  then,  the  rulers  supremacy  means  simply  the  supremacy 
of  a  governing  intelligence,  it  is  necessary  to  secure,  as  far  as 
any  human  arrangement  can,  that  those  who  have  the  burden 
of  rule  shall  also  have  the  capacity,  and  the  conditions, 
necessary  for  really  being  "  the  mind  of  the  State"  One 
arrangement  which  will  contribute  to  this  result  will  be,  to 
fix  the  qualification,  age,  and  tenure  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  in  such  a  way,  that  this  body  will 
always  have  a  considerable  number  of  members  well  fitted  by 
their  experience,  skill,  wisdom,  and  virtue  lo  deal  with  affairs 
of  State.  Even  under  a  Monarchy  the  importance  of  this 
Countnl  is  very  great.  Its  duty  is  to  discuss  thoroughly  al! 
matters  of  State  policy,  and  then,  if  no  unanimous  decision 
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has  been  reached,  to  lay  all  the  views  that  have  obtained 
subslanltal  support  before  the  King,  who  is  not  to  be  at 
liberty  to  decree  anything,  except  what  agrees  with  one.  or 
reconciles  several,  of  these  opinions,  Such  an  exercise  of 
the  royaJ  authority  will  be  guaranteed,  if  the  King  can 
transact  business^  promulgate  laws,  and  see  to  their  enforce- 
ment, only  in  and  through  this  Council,  or  a  Committee  of  It 
Thus  he  will  he  forced  Xo  know  the  condition  of  his  people, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  problems 
which  call  for  his  attention,  and  for  remedy.  For  it  is  to  be 
the  one  duty  of  this  Council  to  see  thai  he  shall  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  necessities,  and  grievances,  and  discomforts 
of  his  people's  lives.  And  there  is  little  fear  of  this  Council 
proving  remiss  in  its  duties,  or  being  corrupted  by  royal 
favour  to  say  only  what  the  King  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
seeing  that  all  its  members  are  to  be  elected  by  what  is 
practically  a  popular  suffrage,  that  they  hold  office  only  for  a 
short  period,  and  that  each  year  a  fifth  part  of  them  go  out 
of  office,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  till  some  years  have  again 
elapsed.  In  this  way  the  supreme  Council,  or  Parliament,  is 
kept  in  constant  touch  with  popular  feeling,  wants,  grievances ; 
and  the  King  is  entirely  ensured  againat  that  false  security 
which  comes  of  not  knowing,  or  being  blind  to,  or  being 
kept  in  ignorance  of,  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  his 
people.  Parliament  cannot  make  laws  without  his  approval 
and  sanction  ;  and  he  cannot  make  laws  except  along  lines 
which  it  has,  from  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  citizens' 
wa.nts,  and  wishes,  already  denned.  This  mutual  constraint 
and  restraint  Spi^ioza  holds  to  be  good  for  both  parties,  It 
makes  each  face  the  real  problems  and  duties  for  which  it 
was  appointed  ;  and  it  helps  to  prevent  that  '  legislation 
from  above '  which  is,  perhaps^  worse  than  no  legislation  at 
all,  as  well  as  to  secure  that  legislation  from  within,  which  is 
simply  human  reason  setting  itself  to  know  the  real  nature  of 
men's  lives  and  needs,  and  to  apply  appropriate  remedies  for 
the  waste  of  energy  and  heart  which  is  always  going  on. 
Thus  it  is  the  Monarch's  one  duty  to  know  what  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  his  people  demands,  and  to  decree  the 
measures  which  will  further  this. 
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It  is  because  "the  King  cannot  of  himself  know  what  is 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  he  must  have  a  body  of 
Councillors"  associated  with  him.  "  It  is  the  King's  right  to 
choose  one  of  the  views  which  was  well  supported  in  the 
supreme  Council,  but  not  to  make  any  law  or  pass  any 
judgment  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  whole  Council."  "  It  is 
the  chief  duty  of  this  Council,  or  Parliament,  to  guard  th« 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  advise  as  to  the 
administration  of  its  afTairs,  in  order  that  the  King  may 
know  what  decisions  and  enactments  the  public  interest 
demands.  But  the  King  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  settle 
regarding  any  question  without  first  hearing  what  view  the 
Council  takes  regarding  it"  {Trait.  Fal,  6,  1 7).  "It  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign 
in  the  commonwealth  always  to  know  its  state  and  con- 
dition, to  watch  over  the  common  welfare  of  all  the  citizens, 
and  to  carry  out  whatever  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  greater 
number.  Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  Monarch  to  have 
Councillors,  seeing  that  one  man  is  not  able  by  himself  to 
examine  into  everything,  both  because  his  mind  cannot  be  at 
all  times  equally  active  and  well-fitted  for  deliberation,  and 
also  because  illness,  old  age,  and  other  causes  frequently 
altogether  prevent  him  from  devoting  himself  to  public 
business.  The  duty  of  this  Council,  therefore,  is  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  nation  s  a^airs, 
to  assist  the  King  with  advice,  and  not  infrequently  to  fill  bis 
place  Thus  there  will  be  some  security  for  the  Common- 
wealth, or  State,  enjoying  that  unity  and  permanence  which 
the  rule  of  one  and  the  same  mind  ensures"  {Ttaet.  Pot,  7,  3). 
Thus  while  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  alone  to  determii 
what  the  welfare  of  the  whole  peopk'  and  the  security  of  the! 
State  require,  and  also  to  command  whatever  he  judges 
necessary  for  this  end  "  ;  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  every 
and  especially  of  the  organised  will  of  a  popularly-elect 
Parliament,  to  see  that  he  is  defended  against  all  self- 
deception,  inadequate  knowledge,  partial  judgment,  and 
temporary  weakness  of  thought  or  will.  For  in  this  way  his 
'  real  will,'  or  eternal  decrees,  will  be  his  defence  against  the 
fallibility    and    inconstancy    of   his    own    nature,   and    his 
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kingdom  and  kingship  will  be  safe  and  secure  to  him  as 
it  could  not  be  under  any  other  conditions.  A  Council  of 
wise  and  experienced  men,  who  know  intimately  the  condition, 
nature,  temper,  grievances,  and  discomforts  of  the  people,  is 
not  a  restraint  upon  the  monarch's  real  freedom,  but  an 
enlargement  of  it,  and  a  firmer  guarantee  for  it.  If  the 
monarch  does  not  know  what  ails  his  subjects,  or  does  not 
see  what  might,  and  should,  be  done  to  cure  their  ailments, 
he  will  be  like  a  man  in  the  dark  who  is  allowed  freely  to 
go  to  his  doom  without  any  one  venturing  to  tell  him 
the  real  nature  of  his  own  act.  But  if  he  is  protected  by 
wise  constitutional  provisions  against  the  very  possibility  of 
not  knowing  the  real  temper,  wants,  and  wishes  of  his 
subjects,  and  also  against  being  left  to  the  scanty  wisdom, 
resource,  and  energy  which  any  single  mind  can  have  at  its 
disposal,  his  real  freedom,  power,  and  sovereignty  are 
indefinitely  extended.  For  sovereignty  is  always  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  wisdom  which  directs  it.  And  the  ruler 
who  can  rely  upon  the  knowledge,  experience,  prudence,  and 
insight  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State,  will  readily  recognise 
how  powerful  and  secure  this  constitutional  provision  makes 
his  throne,  and  how  weak  and  defenceless  and  easily 
supplanted  he  would  be  if  he  had  no  such  larger  stock  of 
wisdom  to  fall  back  upon.  If  njen  once  realise  that  it  is  not 
the  sovereign  who  makes  the  laws,  but  the  laws  which  make 
the  sovereign,  they  will  be  prepared  to  admit  the  deeper  truth, 
that  both  law  and  sovereignty  exist  only  in  virtue  of,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  incarnate,  those  better  conditions  of 
existence  and  those  more  satisfying  objects  of  desire  which  arc 
the  content  of,  and  the  security  for.  all  civil  obedience  and 
loyalty.  So  strongly  does  Spinoza  hold  that  the  unity  and 
permanence  of  a  nation  depend  on  the  capacity  and  wisdom 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  governing  it,  that  he  main- 
tains that  where,  as  in  an  Aristocratic  State,  the  supreme 
Council  is  also  the  sovereign,  any  member  of  it  who  becomes 
bankrupt,  or  shows  himself  incompetent  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  should  be  turned  out  of  office.  For  while  if  any 
member  of  the  ruling  class  "have  lost  his  property  by  a 
misfortune  which  could  not  have  been  avoided,  and  can  prove 
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this  clearly,  he  shall  have  his  wealth  restored  to  him  out  of  the 
public  purse.  Vet  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  proved  that 
he  has  wasted  his  goods  by  riotous  living,  by  extravagance, 
by  gambling,  and  by  low  living,  or  if  it  be  shown  simply  that 
he  owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
rank,  and  counted  unworthy  of  any  honour  or  office.  For  he 
who  cannot  govern  himself,  and  his  own  private  affairs,  will 
be  much  more  incapable  of  directing  the  affairs  of  a  nation  " 
{Tract.  Pd..  8,47). 

The  main  forms  which  the  sovereign's  activity  should  take, 
that  is  to  say,  the  main  duties  for  the  sake  of  which  he  is 
appointed  to,  and  maintained  in,  office  are  thus  described  ; 

"The  sovereign  alone  is  invested  with  authority  to  enact  laws»  to 
interprtt  ihem  in  each  pafijcular  case  should  any  dispute  arise  about  lh«tf 
mcatiing,  lo  deterrnine  whether  any  action  was  in  harmony  with,  or  con- 
Irary  tp,  th?  law,  and  lastly  lo  make  war,  or  lo  determine  and  oiler 
-conditions  of  peace,  or  to  accept  those  olTcrcd  by  others." 

"  As  all  these  ends,  as  well  as  the  means  requited  fOr  I'ealising  them, 
arc  matters  which  concern  the  whole  body  politic,  that  is  the  common* 
wealth,  it  follows  that  the  commonwealth  depei^ds  on  lits  direction  alone 
■who  exercises  the  sovereign  power  within  it.  And  it  la  a  necessary- 
consequence  of  this,  that  the  sovereign  alone  has  the  right  and  authority 
(o  pass  judgment  on  every  roan's  actions,  to  exact  an  account  of  every 
man's  doings,  to  impose  appropriate  punishment  on  offenders,  and  la 
settle  disputes  among  the  citizens  as  to  their  respective  rights,  either 
directly  or  else  by  appointing  competent  lawyers  to  act  in  his  name  and 
stead.  Moreover,  the  sovereign  alone  has  the  right  to  employ,  and  to 
order,  all  the  means  required  for  successful  prosecution  of  war,  and  fi>r 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  namely,  the  right  of  building  and  fortifying 
cities,  the  right  to  enlist  soldiers,  to  appoint  to  military  office,  cs  command 
what  he  wishes  done,  to  send,  and  to  receive,  ambassadors  on  aji  ctnl>assy 
of  peace,  and  lastly  to  levy  whatever  taxes  are  necessary  lo  defray  ih« 
expenditure  thus  incurred"  {Tract.  Po!.,  4.  1-2).  Another  duty  which 
Spinora  regards  as  a  function  of  the  sovereign  is  the  care  of  the  }>oar. 
For  "any  man's  resources  are  much  too  hmitcd  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  bring  help  lo  every  person  who  requires  aid.  Neither  can  one 
man  be  on  a  fooling  of  Friendly  helpfulness  with  every  one.  Thus  the 
care  of  the  poor  is  a  duly  incumbent  upon  the  whole  society,  and  ooe 
which  concerns  only  (he  common  well-being"  {Ethics,  Part  4,  Appcnd« 
§16). 

The  duties,  or    rights,  of  the  subjects  in  a  State  follow 
necessarily  from  those  of  the  sovereign,     They  are,  in  fact. 
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the  obverse  or  correlative  of  these.  If  the  ruler  has  a  right, 
and  a  duty,  to  command  certain  things,  the  subject  neces- 
sarily has  a  right,  and  a  duty,  to  obey  these  commands. 
And  if  he  refuse  to  fulfil  them,  or  if  he  act  in  opposition  to 
them,  he  may  lawfully  be  punished.  "  It  is  incUmbetlt  on 
the  sovereign  to  attend  to  the  matters  just  mentioned ;  and 
the  subjects  are  bound  to  execute  his  orders,  and  not  to 
recognise  as  law  anything  save  that  which  the  sovereign 
declares  to  be  law."  "  No  private  citizen  has  any  right  to 
judge  whether  the  terms  of  the  original  compact  are  observed 
or  not."  "We  cannot  even  conceive  it  as  a  possible  con- 
dition of  existence,  that  each  man  be  at  liberty  to  interpret 
for  himself  the  decrees  or  laws  of  the  State.  For,  if  each 
enjoyed  this  liberty,  he  would  be  thereby  constituted  judge 
of  his  own  conduct  ;  and  he  might  then,  with  little  difSculty, 
excuse,  or  gloss  over,  his  ill  deeds  with  a  specious  show  of 
law,  and  order  his  life  in  any  way  he  pleased"  {Trad.  Pol., 

3-  4). 

Hence,  a  subject  who  takes  upon  himself,  without  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  sovereign,  any  of  the  functions 
which  belong  to  rule  is  rightly  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the 
State,  whether  bis  motive,  in  so  acting,  be  a  laudable  or  a 
base  one  For  "a  man's  loyalty  to  the  State,  like  a  man's 
religious  faith,  can  be  known  only  from  his  works,"  and,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  Slate,  or  the  law,  is  not  a  fit 
instrument  for  estimating  the  goodness  of  men's  motives  or 
purposes,  but  only  for  judging  of  the  conformity  or  the  non- 
conformity of  their  actions  with  a  certain  line  or  rule  of 
conduct 

"As  ihen  the  right  and  audioriiy  to  transacl  che  business  of  ihc  State, 
or  to  appoint  ministers  for  (his  purpose,  Is  vested  in  the  sovereign  aJone, 
it  follows  that  he  is  aiming  at  sovereign  power  who,  being-  only  a  subject, 
hns  of  his  own  motion,  and  without  f3i«  cognisance  of  the  supreme 
Council,  intermeddled  with  any  public  business,  even  although  he  honesuly 
believed  that  whai  he  wished  to  bring  about  would  he  highly  advantage- 
ous to  the  State"  {Trad.  Po-l.,  4,  3). 

"A  subject  ts  said  to  be  guilty  of  hig:h  treason,  if  he  has  in  anyway 
tried  to  arrogate  Jo  himself  the  right  ar.d  auihoticy  of  the  sovereign,  or  to 
transfer  that  right  to  anoiher.i  1  say  'has  tried,'  for  if  men  were  not 
coodcmned  until  after  the  deed  was  done,  the  State  woidd  generally  iSnd 
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that  the  punishment  had  been  too  long  deferred,  since  the  right  and 
authority  would  be  already  seized  or  transferred.  Moreover,  I  make  my 
siaEemenl — 'who  in  any  way  whatever  tries  to  seize  upon  the  right  and 
authority  of  the  sovereign' — without  any  qualification  ;  for  I  hold  that  it 
makes  no  ditTerence  whether  it  is  harm  or  advantage,  thai  would  thence 
assuredly  cooie  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  Whatever  be  the  motive  fi^m 
which  the  attempt  was  made,  the  man  is  guilty  of  treason,  and  is  rightljf 
and  lawfully  punished. 

"  Every  one  admits  that  this  is  perfectly  just  in  war.  That  is  to  ssy,  if 
any  one  leaves  his  appointed  place,  and  attacks  the  enemy  without  the 
general's  orders,  even  though  he  has  liy  his  own  skill  carried  the  attempt 
to  a  successful  issue  and  defeated  the  enemy,  yet  is  he  lawfully  and  jusily 
condemned  lo  death,  for  having  broken  his  oath,  and  violated  the 
authority  of  his  commanding-ofhcer.  But,  though  all  admit  this  to  be 
necessary  in  an  army,  (hey  do  not  see  so  clearly  that  it  applies  equally  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  same  principle,  however,  holds  good  in 
both  cases.  For,  as  the  State  depends  for  its  presenaiion  and  gwdance 
aolcly  on  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  sovereign,  and  as  all  have 
bestowed  this  authority  on  him  alone^  if  any  one  has,  simply  at  his  own 
discretion^  and  without  authority  from  the  supreme  Council,  intermeddled 
in  any  business  of  State,  he  has  violated  the  right  of  the  sovereign,  and 
committed  treason  ;  and  he  is  rig^hily  co'ndemned  by  bw,  even  though  the 
State  was  sure  to  derive  benefit  from  his  action  "  {TAeo/.-Pol.,  Ch.  |6). 

Spinoza  holds  that  the  duty  of  obedience  is  always  bind- 
ing upon  the  .subjects,  even  if  the  sovereign  be  a  tyrant. 
The  only  '  saving  clause '  in  this  absolute  obligation  is  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  very  conditions  of  obedience  atid 
of  sovereig^nty  themselves,  namely,  that  the  ruler  has  no 
right,  or  authority,  to  demand  or  expect  obedience,  if  he  lose 
the  power  to  enforce  it.  And  the  power  to  enforce  it,  or  to 
give  his  commands  '  the  force  of  law,'  is  a  power  over 
and  in  men's  souls,  that  is  to  say,  a  power  to  rule  them 
through  their  own  desire  for,  and  endeavour  after,  a  better 
life,  or  a  better  condition  of  life.  Thu.s  every  one  is  bound 
to  obey  "even  a  tyrant,  except  he  to  whom  God  has  given 
special  power."  For  simple  disobedience  is  no  cure  for 
tyranny.  Only  the  power  to  set  up  a  new  and  better  order 
of  life  is  a  cure.  This  is  the  way  in  which  God  has  ordained 
that  bad  government  shall  be  cured,  and  it  is  the  only  way. 
He  who  has  the  capacity  to  conceive,  and  the  resolution  to 
realise  a  better  order  of  civil  life  has  the  divine  right  to  do 
so,  while  he  who  has  allowed  the  power  over  men's  minds  to 
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slip  from  him,  has  already  lost  the  divine  right  to  rule  them. 
For  the  right  to  rule  means  the  capacity  to  rule.  Hence,  he 
who  has  the  confidence  that  he  is  able  to  replace  a  tyranny 
by  a  better  order  of  life  has  not  only  a  right,  but  a  sacred 
obligation,  to  make  the  attempt.  But  he  has  no  right  to 
complain  tf  the  titular  sovereign  treats  him,  when  he  does 
make  the  attemptj  as  an  enemy  of  the  State,  and  uses 
against  him  all  the  force  and  policy  at  his  command.  Nor 
has  he  any  right  to  complain  if,  In  the  case  of  non-success, 
he  is  put  to  death  as  a  public  enemy-^in  spite  of  his  good 
intention.  For  a  State  cannot  recognise  and  give  credit  for 
good  intentions.  And  non-success  means  that  he  was  an 
enemy  of  public  order  and  of  settted  political  relations,  and 
had  not  the  divine  power  which  alone  would  have  justified 
his  rebellion  against  the  established  order. 

No  doubt  this  appears  rather  hard  on  the  would-be 
saviour  of  his  country.  But  fuller  consideration  will  make  it 
appear  less  so.  For  this  is  the  law  of  the  State's  existence. 
The  State  must  treat  such  a  man  as  its  enemy,  until  he  has 
established  a  more  secure  civil  order,  which  can  hold  its  own 
by  a  better  divine  right  than  the  civil  order  which  now 
exists.  Were  this  otherwise,  would-be  saviours  of  their 
country  would  be  so  numerous  that  every  man  would  walk 
in  continual  fear  of  his  neighbour  suddenly  taking  this  high 
office  upon  him.  The  one  thing  which  keeps  us  all  from 
arrogating  to  ourselves  the  function  of  reconstituting  society, 
tn  accordance  with  our  own  conception  of  justice  and  equity, 
is  that  we  are  not  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  losing,  by  thus 
usurping  the  Sovereign's  power,  all  else  that  we  count  dean 
It  is  this  heavy  penalty  which  makes  men  who  have  not  the 
means  'to  finish  their  work'  first  'sit  down  and  count  the 
cost  ■  ;  and  thus  it  saves  society  from  almost  all  the  well- 
meaning,  but  incompetent,  attempts  to  transform  it,  which 
would  otherwise  prove  the  worst  evil  that  could  befall  It. 
Of  the  tremendous  penalty  which  failure  brings  the  true 
patriot  will  be  the  last  to  complain  ;  for  he  has  already 
counted  the  cost,  and  knows  both  the  greatness  and  worth  of 
the  prize  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  failure.  Hence,  it 
is  not  Cynicism  but  truth  which  hails  the  successful  rebel  as 
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the  saviour  of  his  countrj*,  and  the  unsuccessful  as  a  traitor; 
for  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  is,  to  every  citizen  in  the  State, 
the  dearest  of  all  follies  and  the  worst  of  all  crimes,  while  a 
successful  one  may  be  cheap  at  any  price.  If  men  have 
been  disquieted  in  vain,  tliey  owe  no  thanks  to  the  fomenter 
of  civil  war,  however  good  his  inlentions  may  have  been  ; 
while  if  they  have  not  only  fought  for.  but  won,  better 
conditions  of  iife  and  better  security  for  progress,  they  can 
well  afford  to  pay  the  price  o^  their  victory, 

A  third  principle  which  Spinoza  insists  on  as  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  State  is  that  peace,  rather  than  war, 
should  be  to  the  direct  interest  and  advantage  of  every  one 
in  the  community,  whether  he  be  a  sovereign  or  a  subject. 
In  this  way,  every  one  will  zealously  strive  to  realise  those 
ends  for  which  the  State  was  called  into  existence,  namely 
the  safety,  security,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  those  who 
constitute  it  Every  one  will  choose  war  onSy  for  the  saJte 
of  better  conditions  of  peace,  and  never  for  its  own  sake. 

There  are  various  ways  of  attaining  this  result  The  first, 
and  the  chief,  way  of  doing  so  is  to  make  it  unconsti- 
tutional and  impossible  to  employ  mercenary  soldiers, 
and — what  is  the  complementary  side  of  this  principle — to 
make  the  citizens  regard  it  as  not  only  their  duty,  but  also 
their  highest  privilege,  to  defend  their  country's  laws  and 
liberty.  Spinoza  learned  from  Machiavelli  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  this  idea,  and  he  is  never  weary  of  illustrating 
and  enforcing  it.  Its  value  is  that  it  both  prevents  the 
State  being  vexed  by  necessarily  antagonistic  interests,  such 
as  those  of  mercenary  troops  and  of  unwarlike  citizens  must 
be,  and  it  also  produces  in  the  State  as  a  whole  3  common 
feeling  that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  welfare  of  all  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

The  two  points,  then,  which  have  first  to  be  proved  arc 
that  mercenary  troops  are  a  very  unsafe  form  of  insurance 
both  for  the  people  of  a  State  and  for  the  sovereign ;  while  a 
citizen-Eoldieiy  is  an  investment  which  yields  the  highest 
returns  both  to  the  ruler  and  to  the  subjects.  To  convince 
men  of  these  truths.  Spinoza  appeals  to  any  and  every 
motive    which    inRuences    their    thought    and    their    action. 
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Paid  soldiers,  he  points  out,  are  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
citizens'  purses,  while  a  citizen -soldiery  is  cheap.  Further, 
merceniai)'  troops  will  always  get  more  honour  and  regard 
from  the  ruler  than  the  common  crowd  of  men  who  cannot 
fight.  Again,  a  soldier  is  more  of  a  free  man  than  the  man 
who  cannot  defend  his  own  liberty.  Also,  where  there  are 
paid  troops,  war  will  be  the  main  interest  and  excitement  of 
life,  and,  if  no  war  is  actually  in  progress,  one  will  be  in  con- 
templation, and  thus  the  State  will  never  be  at  peace. 
Then,  too,  not  only  is  the  expense  required  for  constant  war 
very  great,  but  the  people  are,  by  the  devastation  which 
war  necessarily  causes,  made  the  less  able  to  afford  it ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  taxes  which  are  required  for 
maintaining  peace  are  easily  paid,  just  through  the  very 
advantages  and  prosperity  which  peace  itself  brings.  These 
various  aspects  of  his  principle  Spinoza  works  out  in  different 
connections  as  follows: 

"As  right  is  synonymous  with  power,  if  the  citizens  of  a  State  are 
ta  remain  their  own  mdstcra  and  preserve  their  freedom,  the  army  should 
consist  of  citizens,  and  of  citizens  alone.  For  an  armetl  man  is  more  his 
own  master  than  an  unarmed  one,  and  citisens  who  give  up  their  arms  to 
any  one,  and  commit  to  him  the  defence  of  their  cities,  are  transferring  1o 
him  entirely  their  right  and  authority,  and  putting  everything  at  the 
mercy  of  his  good  faith.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  this  course  is  lo 
be  found  in  ihat  unwillingmess  lo  part  wiili  money  which  influences  most 
men  very  strongly;  for  mercenary  troops  cannot  be  maintamed  without 
heavy  expense,  and  the  citiiens  will  lind  it  very  burdensome  to  keep  up 
an  army  which  can  do  nothing  but  fight"  {Trtut.  Po}.,y^  17).  "There 
can  be  no  greater  or  nobler  stimulus  to  victory  in  war  than  the  love  of 
liberty.  But,  if  only  part  of  the  citizens  be  trained  for  military  service, 
not  only  will  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  receive  a  Axed  wage,  but  besides 
the  King  will  necessarily  give  them  the  preference  over  the  other 
citizens.  And  this  means  that  the  King  will  give  pre-eminence  to  men 
who  know  nothing  but  the  arts  of  war,  who  are  in  time  of  peace  corrupted 
through  excessive  ease  and  luxury,  and  nho,  because  they  have  no 
independent  means  of  their  own,  think  of  nothing  but  plunder,  civil 
dissension,  and  war.  Hence  a  monarchical  State  constituted  in  this  way 
will  really  be  simply  in  a  condition  of  war  ;  and  onty  the  soldiers  will  be 
in  the  en;oyment  of  liberty,  while  the  rest  of  the  dtiicns  will  be  no  better 
than  their  slaves"  {J6id.,  7,  12).  "  No  wages  should  be  paid  to  a  cili«n- 
soldiery,  for  the  highest  reward  of  their  warfare  is  theic  own  freedom." 
"  This  army  of  citiiens  shall  receive  no  wage  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
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time  of  WIT  only  those  who  depend  for  their  living  on  their  daily  Ubour 
shall  recieive  a  subsistence  wage  Hut  the  commanders  and  other  officen 
are  to  receive  no  remuneration  in  time  of  war  except  the  spoil  of  the 
enemy"  (Ibid.,  6,  31). 

"A  King  cannot  himself  keep  all  his  subjects  in  fear  of  him.  His 
power,  as  we  have  said,  rests  on  ihe  number  of  his  soldiers,  and  especially 
on  their  valour  and  fidelity.  And  men  remain  loyal  to  one  another  so 
long  as  they  aie  bound  togetlicr  by  mutual  need,  whether  this  need  be  an 
honourable  or  a  base  one.  This  explains  why  kingsaie  more  in  the  habit 
of  encouraging  than  of  correcting  their  soldiers,  and  why  they  a«  more 
eager  to  pass  over  iheir  faults  than  their  virtues.  It  explains  also  why,  hi 
order  to  keep  the  1>e5t  men  out  of  power,  they  seek  out  the  indolent  and 
luxurious,  pay  Ihem  attentionr  shower  wealth  and  favour  upon  ihem,  shake 
hands  with  them,  kiss  them,  and  think  nolhitig  (00  servile,  if  only  it  serve 
to  retain  them  in  power.  Now  if  the  citizens  are  to  have  the  pre-eminence 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  King,  and  to  be  their  own  mailers  in  so  far  as 
the  civil  order  or  equity  allows,  it  is  essential  thai  the  army,  and  also  the 
Councils,  consist  of  citizens  only.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  people 
is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  conquered  nation,  and  is  exposing  itself  to 
never-ending  wax,  as  soon  as  it  suffers  foreign  soldiers  to  fight  for  its 
defence.  For  war  is  their  trade,  and  they  have  most  influence  and  profit 
when  discord  and  sedition  ar«  rife"  {Tract.  Pol.,  7,  t2>.  "The  aimy 
should  consist  of  all  the  citizens  without  exception  and  of  no  others. 
Thus  ail  should  be  obliged  to  ser\'e  in  the  ranks,  and  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  citizenship,  until  he  has  undergone  military  training  and  has 
undertaken  to  come  up  for  drill  at  stated  times  every  year"  {lbid.t  6,  (0)1. 

The  only  exception  to  this  principle  is  in  the  case  of  an 
Aristocratic  State.  Here  Spinoza  recognises  that  the  Patri- 
cian rulers,  having  the  responsibility  of  ruling  the  State,  and 
also  the  power  to  do  so.  cannot  be  absolutely  forbidden  to 
have  resort  to  paid  soldiers,  and  even  to  foreign  levies,  if  the 
security  of  the  State  s«ems  to  them  to  require  such  a  measure. 
But  he  still  holds  that,  even  in  such  a  State,  the  mlers  will 
act  much  more  wisely  and  prudently  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  their  subjects  it  they  rely  chiefly  on  their  own  people. 

"As  an  aiistoci-atic  State  does  not  involve  thr  equality  of  all,  but  only 
the  equality  of  the  Patricians,  and  especially,  as  the  strength  of  the 
Patricians  is  greater  than  that  of  the  common  people,  it  is  certaiiv  that 
the  laws  and  fundamental  constitutional  principles  of  this  State  arc  not 
infringed  though  the  aj'my  consists  of  others  ihati  subjects.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  however,  that  no  one  be  admitted  into  the  Patntian 
class  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war.  Bui  the  view  some- 
times held  that  the  citizens  should  be  deluded  from  military  sernce 
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aJtogclher,  is  surely  &  foolish  one     For,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 

pay  of  a  ciiiien. soldier  remains  in  the  country,  while  thai  of  a  mercenary 
is  Jost  Id  it,  any  ^eguIati(^n  excluding  the  utizens  fron]  the  army  would 
wea.ken  what  is  the  chief  element  in  the  strength  of  a  State.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  altars  ^nd  their 
homes,  fight  with  singular  steadfastness.  Thus  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
view  of  those  who  hold  that  mihlary  generals,  colonels,  and  captains 
should  be  chosen  only  from  the  Patrician  dass,  is  no  less  mistaken.  For 
what  valour  in  battle  is  to  be  expected  of  those  who  are  cut  off  from  all 
hope  of  glory  and  preferment.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  law 
that  it  shall  nOl  be  lawful  for  the  Patricians  to  engage  any  foreign 
mercenaries,  when  the  situaHion  requires  it.  either  for  self-defence  and  the 
suppression  of  rebellion,  or  for  any  other  reasons,  would  be  not  Only 
indiscreet,  but  also  repugnant  Co  the  supreme  tights  and  authority  of  the 
Patricians  "  ( Tract,  Pol,,  8, 9). 

Moreover  a  citizen -soldiery  affords  in  all  respects  a  safer 
and  more  reliable  protection  to  the  Monarch  himself  than 
any  body  of  mercenaries  can  ever  do.  For  as  he  must,  being 
himself  only  a  single  man.  rely  on  some  military  force,  he  can 
make  his  own  people  extend  to  him  a  devotion,  vigilance,  and 
affection  such  as  no  foreign  troops  will  ever  show.  For 
mercenaries  serve  only  the  highest  bidder,  and  thus  keep 
their  nominal  employer  in  constant  fear  that  some  other  will 
outbid  hira.  There  is  no  stronger  tie  in  this  case  than  the 
cash-nexus,  and  that  is  a  very  unsafe  one.  Moreover,  if 
citizen-soldiers  do  claim  certain  freedoms,  they  do  so  as  the 
inseparable  partner  of  the  Monarch  in  all  crises  and  struggles, 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war;  and  their  freedoms  arise  from  the 
sense  of  common  interest  which  makes  their  familiarities  one 
form  in  which  their  devotion  to,  and  pride  in,  their  country 
and  their  ruler  reveals  itself  But  the  freedoms  claimed  by 
foreign  levees  are  not  only  much  greater,  but  of  a  quite 
different  nature.  For  there  is  here  no  sense  of  permanent 
and  indissoluble  unioti,  but  only  the  sense  of  temporary 
advantage.  Hence  the  more  turbulent  and  truculent  mercen- 
aries are^  the  more  of  reward  and  privilege  can  they  extract 
by  force  and  by  fear  from  the  Monarch  they  serve.  Thus  it 
might  generally  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Monarch  who 
has  to  depend  on  mercenary  troops  is  more  afraid  of  them 
than  they  arc  of  him,  and  is  thus  rather  the  servant,  and 
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even  the  sJave,  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  scr\-e  hZm, 
than  their  lord  or  master.  "  Mercenary  troops  are  quite  as 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  absolute  ruler  as  to  the 
welf&re  of  the  people-"  "  A  Monarchical  State  in  which  there 
is  no  mercenary  soldier  u'ill  undoubtedly  furnish  ample 
assurance  for  the  safety  of  the  Monarch." 

The  chief  merit  of  a  citizen  army  is  that  it  furnishes  an 
almost  complete  security-  against  all  wars  except  those  that 
arc  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest  of  peace.  And  this 
is  the  best  condition  in  which  a  State  can  be.  namely 
prepared  for  war.  but  not  wilting  to  make  it  the  main 
business  of  life  either  for  all  its  people  or  for  any  class  or 
body  of  men  within  its  borders.  For  while  "  it  is  necessaiy 
in  time  of  peace  to  fortify  the  cities  and  make  them  ready 
for  war^  and  also  to  build  ships,  and  prepare  timeously  the 
other  weapons  of  war,"  yet  "  war  is  not  to  be  waged  except 
with  a  view  to  peace,  and  when  the  war  is  over  the  peace 
should  be  made  firm  and  enduring."  Hence  although 
"  regular  troops,  inured  as  they  are  to  military  discipline, 
and  to  the  endurance  of  cold  and  fasting,  are  wont  to 
despise  a  citizen  army  on  the  ground  that  they  are  far 
inferior  to  them  in  taking  a  place  by  assault  and  in  fighting 
in  the  open  field  ;  yet  no  one  of  sound  mind  will  assert  that 
this  is  any  misfortune  for  a  commonwealth,  or  any  cause  of 
insecurity  in  it  On  the  contrary,  every  impartial  judge  of 
affairs  will  admit  that  the  most  stable  of  all  States  is  that 
which  is  in  a  position  only  to  defend  its  own  possessions, 
but  not  to  covet  its  neighbour's.  Such  a  State  will  do  its 
utmost  in  every  way  to  avoid  war  and  to  maintain  peace" 
{Tract.  Pol.,  7,28). 

The  same  desirable  result  will  be  furthered,  if  the  laws 
are  so  made  that  every  one  will  have  much  to  lose  and  little 
to  gain  through  war.  Mercenary  troops  are  bad  for  a  State 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  they  are  all-powerful  in 
war,  and  find  their  greatest  profit  and  advantage  from  war. 
But  the  State  should  be,  and  can  be,  so  constituted  that  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  any  individual  or  class  to  promote  strife^ 
As  one  means  of  realising  this  end  Spinoza  recommends  that 
in  a  monarchical  State — in  an  aristocratic  one  he  does  not 
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apply  the  same  remedy — "  no  citizen  should  have  any  private 
profferty  in  land,  houses,  or  other  real  property.  In  this 
way,  the  risks  of  war  will  be  made  nearly  equal  for  ail  ;  for 
if  a  law  he  passed,  as  one  formerly  was  by  the  Athenians^ 
forbidding  any  citizen  to  lend  money  on  interest  to  any  but 
fellow-citizcTis,  all  will,  from  love  of  gain,  have  commercial 
dealings  with,  or  lend  money  to,  one  another.  Thus  the 
affairs  of  a.11  will  be  mutually  involved,  or  will  require  the 
same  means  for  their  prosperity.  And  consequently  the 
majority  of  the  Council  will  generally  be  of  one  mind 
regarding  what  the  interests  of  the  community  and  the  arts 
of  peace  require.  For,  as  we  have  said,  every  one  defends 
the  cause  of  another  oniy  in  so  far  as  he  believes  himself  to 
be  thereby  making  his  own  position  more  firm  "  i^Traet. 
Pal.,  7,  8)- 

We  can  secure  that  die  great  InfJuencc  if  the  supreme  Covncil,  or 
Parliament,  under  a  Monarchy  shall  always  be  on  the  side  of  peace.  For 
the  majority  of  a  Cotitictl,  which  is  wisely  conatitutcd,  "will  never  have 
any  inclinaiion  for  war,  but  will  always  have  a  greiit  zeal  for,  and  love  of, 
peace.  For  not  only  will  war  always  produce  in  their  mind?  the  ftar  of 
losing  boih  (heir  goods  and  their  liberty,  but,  besides,  it  is  ihey  who  will 
have  to  bear  the  fresh  burdens  which  war  imposes,  and  their  childrien  and 
relatives  will  have  to  exchange  the  care  of  their  family  affairs  for  military 
dnll  and  active  service.  And  they  will  be  able  Co  bring  back  nothlAg  save 
unprofitable  scars,  seeing  that  Ihe  soldiers  are  to  receive  no  pay  "  {I6id., 
7,  y).  In  a  similar  way,  in  an  aristocratic  State  f  the  emoluments  of  the 
members  of  Senate  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  peace  will  be  more  to 
their  advantage  than  war.  It  will  be  well  to  pay  them  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  tax  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  on  all  merchandise  eicporled  or  iinparted. 
For  if  they  are  remunerated  in  this  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  peace  and  shorten  the  duration  of  war. 
Nor  should  Senators  be  themselves  exempted  from  the  payment  of  this 
lax  if  any  of  them  engage  in  commerce.  For  such  immunity  cannot,  as 
will  I  believe  be  readily  adipitted,  be  conceded  to  them  without  inflicting' 
a  grave  injury  on  commerce.  ...  In  this  way  the  members  of  Senate 
will  alw^y^  have  mgre  lo  gain  from  peace  than  from  war,  and  will  there- 
fore never,  save  under  the  strongest  pressure  of  public  necessity,  counsel 
WM"{rftW/. />*/.,  8,  JI). 

The  ruler  or  sovereign  should  also  be  guarded,  by  wise 
constitutional  provisions,  from  rushing  heedlessly  or  need- 
lessly into  war.      We  have  already  seen  how  the  king  should 
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be  saved  from  his  own  ambition,  pride,  passion,  and  narrow 
judgment,  and  should  have  his  "eternal  decrees,"  which  are 
the  welfare  and  harmony  of  his  people,  maintaJned  even 
against  his  own  foolishness  and  momentary  impulses.  It  is 
but  another  aspect  of  the  same  truth  on  which  Spinoza 
insists  when  he  says,  that  no  man  should  be  appointed  ruler 
of  a  State  whose  virtues  and  capacities  are  only  those  of  an 
army  general,  and  not  those  of  a  statesman.  This  cuts  two 
ways.  It  involves  that  a  man  should  not  be  elected  to 
govern  a  people  if  his  strongest  claim  is  that  he  has  been  a 
successful  soldier,  and  it  involves  also  that  careful  precau- 
tions  should  be  taken  against  any  victorious  general  gaining 
such  power  in  the  State  that  either  he  himself  or  the  people 
will  think  him  the  proper  man  to  rule  in  place  of  the  reign-' 
ing  monarch.  Each  of  these  courses  spells  almost  inevitable 
disaster  either  to  the  unity  of  the  State,  or  to  the  liberties 
of  its  citizens,  and  probably  to  both.  For  it  assumes  an 
identity  between  the  governing  of  an  army  and  the  governing 
of  a  nation,  which  human  experience  has  not  confirmed. 
The  virtues  of  a  free  State  are  not  the  virtues  of  an  army, 
and  therefore  the  genius  of  a  successful  general  i$  not  the 
genius  of  a  great  statesman.  That  both  qualities  may  now 
and  then  be  found  in  the  same  individual  is,  so  far  as  these' 
qualities  are  concerned,  an  accidental  coincidence,  and  one 
which  occurs  no  oftener  than  any  other  coincidence.  And 
as,  in  most  cases,  they  do  not  coincide,  a  ruler  with  military 
genius  is  almost  the  worst  curse  that  can  come  to  a  people. 
For  hcj  like  everyone  else,  will  seek  the  most  suitable  con- 
ditions and  sphere  for  exercising  his  talents,  and  showing  how 
much  he  can  do,  and  how  well  he  can  do  It.  But  he  has 
not  the  wisdom,  insight,  prudence,  or  capacity  for  develop- 
ing the  real  activities  which  peace  promotes,  while  he  has  the^ 
qualities  which  bring  the  highest  glory  and  success  in  war. 
In  such  a  case,  a  ruler  will  necessarily — because  he  also  is 
human — seek  in  war  what  he  cannot  attain  in  and  by  peace. 
He  will  become  the  tcrrxir  of  other  nations  and  the  idol  of 
his  own.  Vet  he  will  be  almost  as  great  a  curse  to  the 
nation  which  idolises  him  as  to  the  nations  which  are 
oppressed  by  him.      For  he  not  only  keeps  his  own  State 
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continually  at  war,  but  he  makes  his  people  mistake  the 
glory  of  a  conquest  which  cannot  last,  for  the  glory  of  that 
true  conquest  over  itself,  and  the  promotion  of  its  own  real 
internal  energies  which  alone  makes  it  strong  and  stable. 

"Though  it  often  happens  that  a  Iting  is  chosen  with  a  view  lo  war, 
Irings  being  much  more  successful  in  their  conduct  of  war,  yet  surely  ii  is 
Ihe  height  of  folly  that  men  should  be  willing  to  be  slaves  in  time  of 
peace,  thai  they  may  have  better  fortune  in  time  of  war — if,  Indeed,  peace 
can  be  supposed  to  eKist  at  ali  in  a  political  community  which  look 
account  of  nothing  but  war  when  it  vested  (he  sovereign  power  in  one 
man.  For  a  ruler  elected  on  these  grounds  finds  war  the  best  stage  on 
which  he  can  display  his  capacities,  and  show  how  Indispensable  he  Is  to 
all"  (Tract.  Pol.,  7,  5).  "If  we  note  the  periods  during'  which  the 
Hebrew  ration  enjoyed  complete  repose  from  war,  we  will  find  a  great 
difference  between  the  lime  before  the  kings  were  raised  to  power  and 
the  time  after  the  monarchy  was  established.  For  often  under  the  earlier 
form  of  government  40,  and  once  80,  years  passed  without  any  esterral 
or  civil  war  disturbing  the  nation's  tranquillity.  But,  aAcr  Ihe  kings 
obtained  the  sovereignty,  wars  were  incessant  and  prolonged.  For  kings 
do  not  go  to  war  to  defend  the  State's  peace  and  freedom,  but  to  gain 
renown.  Solomon  alone  was  an  exception^  and  he  was  so,  because  his 
chief  excellence,  namely  his  wisdom,  could  be  better  displayed  and 
exercised  in  peace  than  in  war.  To  this  there  is  also  to  be  added^  that 
fata!  passion  in  Icings  for  power,  which  has  so  often  made  the  path  to  the 
throne  one  of  the  utmost  cruelly"  {ThtsL-Pr^L,  Ch.  18). 

The  other  side  of  this,  namely,  that  no  successful  soldier 
should  find  it  possible  lo  usurp  civil  sovereignty,  or  be 
encouraged  to  think  that  because  he  can  direct  an  army  he 
can  therefore  direct  a  State,  is  no  less  important.  Spinoza 
makes  careful  regulations  to  prevent  any  man  attaining  such 
undisputed,  and  unique,  eminence  in  war  that  he,  or  others, 
will  think  him  the  universal  saviour  of  his  country  from  all 
its  troubles,  internal  as  well  as  external.  Even  if  one  man 
have  a  genius  for  war  beyond  all  others,  he  should  not  be 
made  permanent  commander-in-chief;  for  successful  warfare 
is  very  dearly  paid  for,  if  it  leads  to  a  military  despotism  in 
civil  life. 

"  It  is  for  the  security  of  the  Slate,  that  is  to  aay,  both  for  the  freedom 
of  the  people  and  the  majesty  of  the  king,  that  no  wtlitary  commander- 
in-chief  be  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  as  such  a 
commander  has  the  whole  Stale  in  his  power."  "  No  one  who  has  the 
whole  army,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  under  his  command  should. 
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save  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  hold  office  for  a  longer  penfxi  than 
a  year  at  most.  The  importance  of  this  regulation  ts  manifest  to  any  ode 
acquainted  with  history,  whether  secuW  or  sacred-  Reason  alsti  proves 
most  clearly  why  it  should  be  so ;  for  the  might  of  the  State  is  entirely 
trus-ted  to  him  who  is  allowed  time  enough  lo  acquire  nulitdiy  fert&wn, 
and  exalt  his  name  above  that  of  the  king,  or  lo  attach  the  army  to  him- 
self by  complaisance,  acts  of  kindness,  and  those  othct  arts  by  wbtch 
leaders  are  wonl  Id  make  others  subsenient  to  (hem  and  secure  the 
government  for  themselves,  Lastly,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  wholt 
State  these  military  coramandcrs  should  be  chosen  from  the  king's 
Councillors,  or  from  those  who  have  aiready  filled  this  office,  that  \%  to 
say,  from  those  who  have  reached  the  age  which  leads  most  men  lo 
prefer  thiags  that  are  old  and  safe  to  those  that  are  new  and  hazardous" 
Xrract.  Pol.,  7,  i?)- 


All  these  careful  and  well-correlated  regulations  are 
designed  to  secure  that  the  State  will  ever  remain  true 
to  its  proper  vocation.  That  vocation,  as  we  saw  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  is  peace  and  not  war.  This  is  the  end  for 
which  men  live  together,  as  well  as  the  end  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which  they  have  sometimes  to  go  to  war  For 
peace  is  not  "absence  of  war,"  but  a  life  of  the  highest 
human  activities.  That  war  should  be  an  abnormal  state, 
a  necessary  evil  to  be  curtaJSed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
that  no  class  or  individual  should  be  condemned  lo  the  false 
and  dangerous  belief  in  and  occupation  with  war,  as  if  it 
were  the  main  end  of  national  life,^ — this  is  what  Spinoza  is 
most  concerned  to  emphasise.  A  military  monarch,  or  a 
body  of  soldiers  or  officers  who  are  soldiers  in  peace  no  less 
than  in  war,  is  a  sure  source  of  mischief.  For  it  is  then 
their  direct  interest  to  foment  strife,  misunderstanding, 
civil  and  foreign  war.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  which 
aims  wholly  at  the  victories  of  peace,  is  not  only  true  to  the 
laws  of  its  own  health  and  prosperity,  but  also  much  better 
prepared,  bolh  financially  and  by  a  well-grounded  belief  in 
its  own  resource  and  internal  cohesion,  to  encounter  the 
losses  and  the  risks  of  war  when  war  is  inevitable.  Spinoza 
brings  this  out  clearly  in  answer  to  the  objection  that 
burdens  and  taxes  in  time  of  peace  may  be  no  less  onerous 
to  the  citizens  than  the  losses  of  war.  His  answer  amounts 
to  this.     The  burdensome  nature  of  a  tax  is  not  measured 
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by  what  people  have  to  pay,  but  by  their  ability  to  pay  it 
If  the  taxes  imposed  are  also  the  means  which  make  the 
citizens  much  better  able  to  pay  them,  the  amount  of  them, 
as  measured  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  matters  nothing. 
The  only  bad  taxes  are  those  that  are  un remunerative  in  the 
form  of  better  conditions  of  life,  health,  labour,  energy,  skill, 
and  co-operative  industry.  A  people  can  afford  to  pay  any 
price  for  whatever  really  enriches  and  strengthens  its  common 
life  ;  and  heavy  taxes  may,  under  wise  conditions,  be  the 
proof  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  the  invested  capital  which 
yields  the  highest  of  all  returns  in  the  happiness,  the  willing 
and  strenuous  endeavour,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  those 
to  whom  the  State  has  given  much  that  it  may  receive  much 
from  them. 

"  Ag-ainsT  wbal  w«  have  said  the  objection  may  be  brought,  that  if  the 
Syndics  and  the  memljers  of  Senile  arc  to  receive  such  large  aalarics,  an 
Aristocratic  State  will  be  no  less  burdensome  to  the  subjects  than  a 
Monarchical  one.  But,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Courts  of  Kings 
involve  greater  expendiliire  without  contributing  anythitrg  10  the  main- 
tenance of  f>eace,  and  also  that  peace  can  never  be  purchased  at  loo  high 
a.  price,  there  are  several  considerations  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  the  first 
place)  all  that,  under  a  Monarchy,  goes  to  one  man  or  a  few  men  is,  under 
an  Aristocracy,  enjoyed  by  a  large  number.  Secondly,  kings  and  their 
ministers  do  not  bear  the  public  burdens  along  with  their  subjects ;  but, 
in  an  Aristocracy  the  case  is  different,  for  here  the  Patricians,  being 
always  chosen  from  the  wealthy  classes,  furnish  the  chief  part  of  the 
public  revenue.  Lastly,  the  burden  someness  of  a  Monarchical  State 
anses  not  so  much  from  the  expenses  of  Royalty  as  from  such  a  State's 
secret  expenditure.  For  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  subjects  in  defence 
of  their  peace  and  freedom  are  not  only  endtiied,  but  are  easily  borne 
just  through  the  very  benefits  which  peace  itself  brings.  What  people, 
for  example,  ever  had  &o  many  and  such  heavy  taxes  to  pay  as  the  Dutch? 
Yet,  not  only  was  the  nation  not  thereby  weakened,  its  resources  were  so 
abundant  that  all  other  nations  envied  its  prosperity.  Thus,  if  the  taxes 
in  a  Monarchical  State  were  imposed  simply  in  the  inferests  of  peace, 
they  would  not  press  heavily  upon  the  citircns.  It  is,  as  1  have  said,  tlie 
secret  expenses  of  a  government  of  this  kind  which  make  the  subjects 
sink  under  the  burden  of  it.  That  is  to  say.  it  is  because  the  peculiar 
ejicellence  of  Kings  finds  a  better  field  for  its  exercise  in  war  than  in 
peace,  and  because  those  who  wish  lo  reign  alone,  need  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavour  to  keep  their  subjects  bare  of  resources,  that  a  Monarchy 
is  commonly  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  people"  {Tract.  Pol,y  S,  31}. 
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There  are,  indeed,  certain  dangers  to  which  e%en  a  state  of 
peace  exposes  its  citizens.  The  people  may  become  effemi- 
nate, luxurious,  indolent ;  they  may  lose  the  vigour  of  a  war- 
like nation,  and  not  maintain  the  vigour  of  a  life  of  peace 
and  progress.  But  for  these  "  vices  of  peace  "  a  good  system 
of  law,  as  we  saw  in  Ch.  22,  will  furnish  a  cure  or  a  pre\-en- 
tive.  Men  become  indolent  and  e^eminate  only  if  they  have 
no  objects  of  desire  and  interest  set  before  them  to  call  out 
their  energies  ;  they  become  luxurious  only  when  the  path  of 
honour  and  public  office  is  closed  to  them,  and  only  the  path 
to  wealth  is  left  open.  The  vices  of  peace  cannot  be  directly 
forbidden  or  prevented,  but  they  can  be  indirectly  prevented 
in  a  highly  effective  way  by  giving  men  other  and  better 
objects  of  hope  and  ambition,  which  will  bring  to  themselves 
and  to  the  whole  State  a  truer  and  deeper  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  should  govern  the  dealings 
of  a  victorious  nation  with  a  conquered  one.  "  When  the  war 
is  finished  martial  law  should  end,  since  war  should  always 
lead  to  peace."  Hence  sharp,  drastic,  and  even  apparently 
ruthless  measures  are  far  better  for  both  parties,  if  thereafter 
settled  security  and  peace  can  be  counted  on  to  prevail,  and 
each  nation  can  again  be  free  to  resume  the  independent  life 
which  is  its  native  air.  This  is  an  idea  which  Machiavelli  had 
already  suggested,  and  Spinoza  fully  adopts  it  If  a  natioaj 
has  once  gone  to  war  and  defeated  the  enemy,  it  should  make 
another  such  difference  with  it  for  ever  impossible.  It  may 
do  this  in  two  ways.  It  may  accomplish  it  by  giving  such 
generous  and  beneficial  conditions  of,  and  security  for,  peace, 
that  the  defeated  nation  will  necessarily  be  won  over  to  be  the 
constant  ally,  friend,  and  helper  of  its  quondam  conqueror, 
and  will  find  its  own  greatest  prosperity  in  and  through  this 
fusion  of  interests.  Or,  if  this  kind  of  settlement  is  for  any 
reason  out  of  the  question  as  a  permanent  solution,  then  the 
opposite  course  should  be  followed.  The  cities  of  tlie 
defeated  enemy  should  be  either  destroyed  altogether  or 
occupied  by  self-governing  colonies  sent  from  the  conquering 
nation,  and  the  original  inhabitants  should  be  planted  els 
where  or  scatteretS  in  different  places.  If  the  first  of  thesaf 
settlements — the  security  furnished  by  permanent  fusion  of 
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interests — ^is  impossible,  then  the  second  is  true  kindness  to 
the  conquered  as  wel!  as  true  safety  for  the  conquerors.  For 
the  only  other  alternative  is  an  in  definitely- pro  longed  military 
occupation  which  is  equally  bad  for  both  parties.  It  treats  a 
state  of  peace  as  if  it  were  a  state  of  war  ;  it  makes  those 
who  might  be  the  victor's  best  friends  into  its  bitterest  and 
most  dangerous  enemies;  and  it  produces  in  the  dominant 
nation  a  pride  of  race,  a  contempt  for  the  defeated  people  it 
has  to  rule,  an  intolerance  and  an  oppression  which  are  the 
sure  prelude  to  its  own  fall.  The  virtues  and  excellences  of 
peace  will  not  flourish  in  either  State  under  such  conditions. 
Better  far  to  make  war  bitter,  sharp,  destructive,  and  decisive, 
and  then  let  it  end.  In  this  way  each  nation  will  then  be 
free  to  resume  its  real  existence,  and  to  take  up  its  own  task 
in  life.  Each  will  take  it  up  under  altered  conditions  no 
doubt,  but  this  is  inevitable.  And  the  only  conditions  that 
are  really  dad  for  a  people  are  insecure,  unsettled,  ill-defined, 
and  unstable  conditions  of  existence,  which  make  it  neither  a 
law  to  itself  nor  an  inseparable  part  of  another  which  is  a  law 
to  itself.  War  and  martial  law  should  be  surgical,  not  medical, 
still  ieSs  should  they  be  a  nation's  daily  food, 

"Cilics  captured  in  war,  and  those  rccetiily  added  to  (lie  State,  arc 
eliher  to  l>e  treated  as  the  State's  allies  and  won  over  l>y  the  more  endur- 
ing conquest  of  kindness,  or  else  Colonies  enjoying'  Slate  rights  should  be 
sent  thither,  and  the  nation  be  either  lac3ited  elsewhere  or  be  quite  dis- 
persed" {Traci.  Pol;  9,  ij).  "War  is  not  to  be  carried  on  e^cept  with  a 
view  to  peace  ;  so  thai,  when  hostilities  corae  to  an  end,  military  rule 
should  also  cease.  Thus  when  cities  have  been  captured  by  right  of  war, 
and  the  enemy  has  been  defeated,  the  terms  of  peace  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  captured  dtics  shall  not  require  to  be  garrisoned.  That 
is  to  say,  either  a  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made  with  the  enemy, 
allowing'  them  to  resume  possession  of  their  cities  on  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated ransom,  or — if  this  course  would  still  leave  a  constant  source  of  fear 
and  apprehension  to  the  canquering  oatioti— the  cities  shouJd  be  at  once 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  transported  toother  places"  (Tro^/.  ^0/., 

Another  constitutional  principle  which  Spinoza  regards  as 
of  great  importance  for  the  State's  security  is  the  maintenance 
of  equality  among  the  citizens.  The  two  reasons  for  this  are 
that  inequality  produces  discord  and  disco ntent^  and  is  apt  to 
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be  destructive  of  freedom  ;  and  that  there  is  so  little  difference 
between  one  citizen  and  another  when  each  is  compared  with 
the  whole  State,  that  th^ce  is  no  real  need  for,  or  justice  in, 
making  them  unequal.  | "  That  the  citizens  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, equal  is  a  first  necessity  in  the  State."  "  Citizens  are 
properly  counted  equals  because  the  power  of  each  is  of  no 
account  when  compared  with  the  power  of  the  whole  State," 
though  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  cities  embraced 
within  the  State,  as  the  influence  and  authority  of  these  should 
be  in  proportion  to  their  size  {Tract.  PoL,  9, 4).  "  It  is  certain 
that  if  equality  of  citizens  be  once  laid  aside,  liberty  necessarily 
perishes  ;  and  equality  cannot  be  maintained  if  special  honours 
are  decreed  by  public  law  to  any  man  of  distinguished  capa- 
city" (/d«i,  10,  8). 
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It  is  the  aim  of  each  State  to  be  a  law  and  an  end  to  itself, 
as  no  individual  man  ever  is,  or  can  be.  A  State  seeks  to  be 
indej>endent,  self-governing,  self-controlled.  It  is  like  a  man 
in  the  state  of  Nature  in  so  far  as  it  has,  or  should  have,  no 
humanly  imposed  law  defining  and  enforcing  its  rights  and 
its  duties.  Thus  it  may  act  as  seems  best  to  its  own 
Judgment.  And  in  doing  so,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  dis- 
aibilities  from  which  an  individual  man  in  the  same  circum- 
stances would  suffer.  For.  while  he  soon  finds  the  state  of 
Nature,  in  which  there  is  no  rule  or  law  of  action  except 
that  furnished  by  his  own  will  and  judgment,  unendurable, 
because  of  his  own  weakness,  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
inconstant  nature,  and  because  of  the  aggression  of  other 
men,  a  State  labours  under  none  of  these  disadvantages.  It 
is  strong  with  the  united  powers  and  energies  of  a  nation,  it 
has  at  its  disposal  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  sagacity  of 
millions  of  men,  it  is  steadfast  and  stable  in  virtue  of  a 
general  body  of  laws  which  give  security  to  the  Monarch,  and 
peace  and  liberty  to  the  subjects.  Thus  it  has  none  of  those 
defects,  which  made  settled  and  recognised  conditions  of  life 
inevitable  for  the  individual  man,  if  he  was  to  find  any  real 
happiness,  peace,  or  prosperity  in  the  world*  On  the  con- 
trary, the  State  is  strong,  self-sufficient,  secure  in  its  internal 
relations,  able  to  command,  and  to  employ  for  its  continuance 
and  its  public  welfare,  the  best  powers  to  be  found  in  any  of 
its  citizens.  Thus  the  necessity  for  a  Civil  Order,  and  for 
moral  laws  to  guide  and  control  individuals  in  their  relations 
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with  one  another,  was  a  necessity  of  individual  welfare  only. 
It  was  a  necessity  for  beings  whose  needs  were  many,  whose 
weaknesses  were  great,  whose  passions  were  strong  and  self- 
destructive,  and  whose  apprehension  of  their  own  and  othen' 
good  was  fitful,  and,  at  the  best,  partial.     By  these  defects  of 
the  individual  nature  Ctvtl  Society,  and  morality  in  the  forts 
of  a  taw  or  a  command,  are  conditioned  and  made  necessai}*. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  because  men  do  not  always  know  or  vrQI 
their  own  and  others'  best  welfare,  that  the  Civil  Order  whi'di 
wc  call  a  State  or  organised  Socict>-  is  neccssaiy ;   and  it  b 
for  the  same  reason  that  morality  has  to  take  the  form  of 
'laws,'  'commands,'  'obligations,'  'duties,'  which  arc  imposed 
and  enforced  in  spite  of  the  varied  and  changing  inclinatiors 
and  judgments  of  the  individuals  who  have  to  obey  tbem. 
The  duties  of  a  civil  order  and   the  laws  of  morality  are 
binding  upon  each  individual  man  just  because  he  can  make 
the  most  of  himself  only  in  and  through  a  settled  community, 
and  because  there  could  be  no  settled  community  estab3ishcd 
or  maintained  except  on  the  basis  of  civil  right  and  obliga- 
tion, moral  law  and  duty.     These  are,  in  fact,  the  laws  of 
spiritual  health,  vigour,  vitality,  or  prosperity  for  every  hutnan 
being  ;  and  they  are  universally  binding  only  because  every 
man  does,  in  virtue  of  his  nature  as  a  thinking  being,  always 
want  the  most  and  the  best  he  can  get  out  of  life. 

But  it  has  now  to  be  noted  that  the  verj-  same  principle 
which  makes  civil  and  moral  rules  absolutely  binding  and 
obligatory  upon  each  individual  man  makes  them  not  to  be 
binding  upon  States  or  organised  bodies  of  men.  These  civil 
and  moral  rules  are  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  State  for 
'  persuading  and  enabling  '  each  citizen  to  make  the  best  of 
himself  and  his  powers,  that  is,  they  are  the  laws  of  health, 
or  of  harmony,  which  govern  the  relations  of  citizens  with 
one  another  when  these  citizens  are  most  helpful  and 
mutually  serviceable.  But  they  are  not  the  laws  of  health. 
Or  of  highest  efficiency,  for  States,  either  in  their  relations 
with  other  States  or  in  their  relations  with  their  own  citizens. 

This  follows  from  the  general  principle  which  Spinoza  has 
already  developed  and  illustrated  in  other  connections, 
namely,  that  the  laws  of  a  thing's  existence,  or  the  laws  to 
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which  it  is  subject,  are  not  something  imposed  on,  or  other 
than,  the  nature  of  that  thing,  but  just  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  If  the  natures  of  two  things  are  different  in  their 
ways  of  "  aflfecting  and  being  affected,"  this  simply  means 
that  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated  or  determined  are 
different.  It  is  as  impossible  to  have  two  objects  different  in 
their  nature  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  it  is  to  have  a 
circle  with  the  properties  of  a  triangle.  A  different  thing 
necessarily  has  different  laws  of  health,  efficiency,  and  vigour. 

Now  the  State  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  very  difTerent  from 
a  single  man.  Its  powers  arc  immensely  greater,  its  causes 
of  weakness,  fear,  inconstancy,  imperfect  knowledge,  envy, 
hatred,  malice  are  immensely  less  than  his.  The  days  of  its 
years  are,  as  compared  with  his,  eternal.  Its  will  is  steadfast, 
Its  courage  and  resource  almost  unlimited.  If,  then,  the 
State  is  'the  individual  written  large,'  the  writing  is  very 
large  indeed,  very  firm  and  very  lasting.  But  differences  of 
nature  so  great  and  so  deep  are  not  possible  without  a 
difference  between  the  laws  of  national  unity,  power,  and 
efficiency,  and  the  laws  of  individual  well-being,  for  these 
laws  are  just  a  different  name  for,  or  a  fuller  understanding 
of,  the  nature,  qualities,  capacities,  energies  characteristic  of 
the  individual  and  the  State  respectively. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Spinoza  is  so  ready  to  recognise 
and  adopt  as  the  'eternal  truth'  of  the  State  the  leading 
principle  which  Machiavclli  had  already  unfolded  in  The 
yrrniTf— that  most  perplexingly  fascinating  of  all  modern 
books — namely,  that  the  civil  rules  and  moral  laws  which 
are  binding  upon  a  citizen  in  private  life  are  not  binding 
upon  a  State  in  its  dealings  with  other  States  or  with  its 
own  citizens ;  and  that  rulers,  therefore,  are  not  bound  in 
their  public  activities  to  pay  regard  to  these  rules  and  laws 
except  in  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  State  will  be  thereby 
furthered.  Spinoza  adopts  this  not  as  a  matter  of  policy  or 
public  diplomacy,  but  as  a  truth  which  follows  from  the  same 
principle  as  has  given  morality  so  strong  and  firm  a  hold  on 
human  life,  and  has  made  Justice  and  Love  the  ruling 
powers  in  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  he  seeks  to  show  that 
the  law  of  self-preservation   is  not  merely  the  supreme  and 
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only  law  which  the  State  can  recognise  as  the  rule  by  which 
its  afifairs  should  be  conducted,  but  also  that  this  is  quite 
consistent  with  maintaining  morality  and  religion  as  the 
supreme  and  absolute  rule  of  every  man's  conduct  in  his 
relations  with  other  men.  If  the  State  were  an  individual 
man,  it  would  be  as  absolutely  bound,  if  it  wished  to  make 
the  most  of  its  life  or  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency,  to  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  morality  as  the  individual  now 
is.  But  as  it  b  not  an  individual  man,  and  is  m  many  most 
important  respects  very  unlike  an  individual,  it  cannot,  if  it 
wishes  to  attain  its  own  highest  efficiency  or  prosperity,  act 
by  those  rules  which  are  the  condition  of,  or  relative  to,  a 
very  difTerent  nature's  well-being,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
bound  to,  and  cannot  (consistently  with  remaining  a  good 
State),  act  according  to  these  rules. 

The  State  is  not  indeed  bound  by  no  laws.  It  is  under 
'law  to  God,'  because  it  is  a  definite  object  in  the  world 
with  a  peculiar  nature,  and  peculiar  ways  of  determining  and 
being  determined.  God  has  ordained  that  since  it  is  a  State, 
it  will  be  well  or  ill  with  it  as  it  fulfils  certain  conditions. 
But  these  conditions  or  laws  are  those  of  its  own  health, 
efficiency,  energy,  and  internal  unity.  They  are  not  the 
laws  which  make  an  individual  human  being  most  useful, 
happy,  or  efficient.  Hence  one  State  may  deal  with  other 
nations  on  the  most  approved  moral  principles,  and  bring 
about  its  own  ruin  by  doing  so ;  while  another  may  act  in  a 
way  which,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  man,  would  be  most 
immoral,  and  yet  not  only  take  no  harm,  but  become  more 
strong  and  prosperous  by  such  action.  Spinoza  holds  Chat 
this  need  not,  and  does  not,  involve  that  there  is  any  excep- 
tion to  the  obligation  of  morality  on  every  man.  It  only 
involves  that  God's  law  for  the  State's  health  and  efficiency 
is  not  the  moral  law.  The  moral  law  is  relative  to.  or  binding 
only  upon,  individual  men  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  ; 
and  it  is  binding  simply  because  they  can  and  do  make  the 
most  of  their  powers  only  on  a  moral  basis.  But  for  the 
same  reason  the  moral  law  is  not  the  law  which  governs  the 
relations  of  one  State  with  another.  And  God  did  not  ordain 
that  it  should  be,  seeing  that  he  has  not  made  the  security 
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and  permanence  of  the  State  dependent  on  moral  relations. 
Thus  while  the  individual  men   in  each  State  will  be  good 
or  bad  in  character  according  to  their  conduct  toward  one 
another,  one  State  cannot  have,  in  relation  to  another  State,  i 
a  good  or  a  bad  character  in  the  same  sense,  ' 

A  State  acts  6adlyon\y  when  it  fails  to  realise  the  end  for 
the  sake  of  which  its  citizens  called  it  into  existence,  namely, 
when  it  fails  to  furnish  peaceful,  stable,  secure,  and  helpful 
conditions  of  existence  for  them.  It  then  sins  against  God's 
law  for  it,  or  for  its  prosperity,  and  becomes  weak,  inefficient, 
and  easily  overthrown.  But  it  does  not  sin  against  God's 
law  for  it,  if  tt  refuse  to  carry  out  a  treaty  once  made  with 
another  State  which  it  is  no  longer  in  the  interest  of  its  own 
citizens  that  it  should  observe.  It  would  sin  against  the 
divine  law  of  its  existence,  and  be  punished,  if  it  did  keep 
such  a  treaty.  This  is  a  point  which  ha.s  always  aroused 
the  keenest  controversy.  Is  or  is  not  diplomacy  and  govern- 
ment bound  to  act  as  a  private  man  would  in  the  same 
circumstances  ?  Experience  indeed  seems  to  prove  that  we 
do,  with  some  lurking  sense  of  immorality  perhaps,  allow  our 
diplomatists  to  'lie  abroad'  that  we  may  be  able  to  tell  the 
truth  at  home  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  statesman  who 
cheats  or  overreaches  another  statesman,  or  that  a  general 
who  tries  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his  plan  and  purposes, 
is  necessarily  any  worse  in  moral  character  than  ourselves. 
We  do  not  believe  that  tlie  diplomatist  who  seeks  to  outwit, 
and  get  the  better  of,  another  diplomatist  will  be  any  more 
likely  than  another  man  to  act  dishonourably  in  all  the  private 
relations  of  his  life.  Thus  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  practice. 
already  recognise  that  the  dealings  of  one  State  with  another 
are  not  regulated  simply  by  moral  rules. 

What  Spinoxa  contends  for  is  that  this  follows  naturaUy 
and  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Goodness  hasi 
different  meanings  in  different  connections.  When  we  speak' 
of  the  relation  of  one  man  to  another,  goodness  then  means 
moral  goodness.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  man  in  relation 
to  some  particular  object  or  end,  it  is  not  moral  goodness 
that  we  indicate.  A  good  plumber  or  baker  or  carpenter  or 
secretary  is  not  one  who  is  kind  and  just,  but  one  who  knows 
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his  trade  or  business,  and  can  do  >fiflFicieiltly  what  1 
done.  A  'good  tailor'  may  be  a  very  bad  man  in  his  rela- 
tions with  other  men  ;  while  a  kind  and  obliging  man  may 
be  a  verj'  '  ba<l '  maker  of  shoes.  In  the  same  way,  a  '  good ' 
State  or  Statesman  is  one  that  knows  the  end  we  want 
reah'sed,  and  realises  it  to  our  satisfaction  and  oar  welfare. 
And  just  as  we  always  prefer  to  employ  a  'good.'  that  is, 
an  efficient,  tradesman,  so  we  prefer  a  '  good  '  State  or  Stal 
man,  that  is  an  efficient  or  capable  one. 

In  what  then  docs  the  '  goodness '  of  a  State  consist,  if 
in  moraJ  goodness?  It  consists  in  the  State  being,  and  re- 
maining, a  law  and  an  end  to  itself  (irwywfu),  autonomous, 
subject  to  no  authority  or  power  higher  than  its  ou-n.  That  is 
to  say,  its  •  goodness  '  consists  in  being  master  in  its  own  house, 
and  in  being  able  to  keep  any  other  power  from  exercising; 
any  authority  there.  This  involves  that  the  State,  when  it  best 
fulfils  its  function^  or  most  deserves  to  be  called  a  State,  will 
(i)  have  absolute  control  of  tt^  own  r^ources,  and  (z)  will  be 
able  to  keep  every  other  State  from  having  any  control  or 
authority  over  them.  The  one  of  these  is  the  internal,  the 
other  the  external,  aspect  of  its  sovereignty  and  independence. 
We  shall  consider  first  the  external  aspect  of  sovereignty,  or 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  other  States,  and  then  the  internal 
aspect,  that  is,  the  relation  of  the  State  to  its  ovm  citirens. 

"A  State,"  Spinoza  says,  "is  autonomous  {svi juris)  when 
it  is  able  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  defend  itself 
against  oppression  by  another ;  while  it  is  subject  to  the 
sway  of  another  {aldrius  juris)  when  it  fears  the  power  of 
another  State,  or  when  another  State  prevents  it  from 
executing  what  it  wishes  to  do,  or  lastly  when  it  is  depcai' 
dent  on  the  help  of  another  State  for  its  own  preservation  or 
development  "  [Tract  Pol.,  3.  i  2).  The  idta.1  of  every  State 
is  that  it  should  be,  and  should  remain,  independent^  or  a 
law  and  an  end  to  itself.  "  States  are  related  to  one  another 
as  individual  men  are  in  the  state  of  Nature,  Only  there  is 
this  difference,  that  a  State  is  able  to  guard  itself  against 
oppression  by  another  State,  while  a  man  in  the  state  of 
Nature  cannot  do  this,  handicapped  as  he  is  by  daily  need  of 
sleep,  often  by  illness,  or  exhaustion  of  mind,  and  at  length 
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by  old  age^  to  say  nothing  of  other  evils  to  which  he  Js 
always  exposed,  but  against  which  a  State  can  make  itself 
secure"  {Ibid.,  §  1  0- 

This  difference  between  a  single  State  and  a  single  man, 
namely,  that  the  one  can  make  itself  secure  and  self- sufficient, 
while  the  other  cannot,  explains  many  other  distinctions 
between  them.  We  saw  that  it  was  the  insufficiency  of  the 
individual  which  made  the  civil  order  a  necessity  for  him, 
and  his  obedience  to  it  a  duty.  But  it  was  only  lawful  and 
right  for  him  to  give  up  his  power  of  acting  as  he  pleased, 
because  the  law  or  the  State  did  better  for  him  than  he 
could  have  done  for  himself;  and  if  at  any  time  this  ceased 
to  be  the  case,  the  duty  and  obligation  of  obedience  at  once 
ceased.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  State,  but,  under 
the  different  conditions,  the  result  must  be  different.  For 
there  is  no  Civil  Order  above  the  State,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  different  States,  and  keeping  them  in  subjec- 
tion to  it,  as  the  Civil  Order  which  we  call  the  State  bears  to 
the  individuals  subject  to  it.  There  is  no  organised  Society 
higher  than  the  State  itself,  and  no  body  of  law  enacted, 
maintained,  and  enforced  by  an  authority  supreme  over 
separate  States.  And  there  is  no  such  organised  authority, 
because  there  is  no  real  need  for  it.  The  reasons  that  made 
a  Civil  Order  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  are 
not  present  in  the  State  at  all.  It  can  defend  itself  against 
aggression,  it  can  maintain  a  continuous  existence,  and  it 
can  secure  itself  against  weakness,  ignorance,  envy,  hatred, 
strife,  and  inconstancy.  Hence  the  ground  for  a  State's 
obedience  to  any  supra-civil   authority  is  wanting. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  each  State  not  only  will  not,  but 
cannot,  recognise  any  law  or  authority  higher  than  its  own.  ' 
It  is  by  divine  right  the  guardian  of  its  own  interests,  the 
judge  of  what  is  best  for  it,  the  defender  of  its  own  liberty 
and  independence,  the  avenger  of  any  assault  upon  its 
integrity.  This  is  not  only  its  right  but  its  duty,  what  it 
was  created  to  accomplish,  and  it  fails  in  one  of  its  essential 
functions  if  it  has  regard  to  any  law  or  judomcnt  except  its 
own.     Thus  "  two  States  a"  ^"  lature  in  a  state 

of  hostility."     This  doc  be  at 
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in  other  words,  Spinoza  argues  that  the  relations  of  States 
ace,  and  must  be,  of  quite  a  different  nature  from  those  of 
individual  men.  Individuals  cam  form  compacts  m  perfect 
security,  because  there  is  a  civil  order  which  will  make  it  the 
interest  of  each  man  to  maintain  and  defend  them.  But 
States  cannot  do  this,  both  because  there  is  no  authority 
except  their  own  which  guards  their  interests,  and  also 
because  a  State  is  untrue  to  itself  if  it  makes,  or  attempts  to 
keep,  any  promise  or  engagement  which  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  its  citizens.  The  latter  is  the  one  SLpreme  law  of 
conduct  on  the  observance  of  which  its  unity,  strength,  and 
permanence  depend.  Any  other  engagenient  it  may  make 
Is  always  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  conditional  upon,  and 
subordinate  to,  this  one.  A  State  which  attempts  to  keep  a 
treatyf  which  is  not  for  the  best  welfare  of  its  citizens,  ts 
violating  the  law  of  its  own  excellence  as  a  State ;  while  a 
State  that  trusts  simply  to  a  treaty,  and  becomes  heedless  of 
its  own  security,  is  renouncing  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  rank 
of  independent  nations.  For  all  States  are  and  must  be  in  a 
condition  of  mutual  "hostility,"  either  potential  or  actual, 
until  there  exists  in  the  world  some  organised  force  stronger, 
better  established,  enjoying  more  security  for  its  own  per- 
manence, than  any  single  State  can. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  such  force.  The  only  approach  to  it 
is  a  federation  of  States.  Such  a  federation  can  do  much  to 
diminish  war,  since  the  more  States  there  are,  which  thus 
bind  themselves  by  ties  of  mutual  advantage,  the  less  is  war  to 
be  feared.  For  no  one  State  can  hope  to  gain  much  from  war 
if  its  power  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  forces  that  would 
be  leagued  against  it.  "  The  more  States  there  are  which 
make  peace  with  one  another,  the  less  can  any  single  State 
give  the  rest  cause  for  apprehension.  That  is  to  say,  the  less 
power  does  any  single  State  have  to  cany  on  war.  and  thp 
more  is  it  obliged  to  observe  the  conditions  of  peace,  that  is, 
the  less  is  it  simply  a  law  to  itself,  and  the  more  is  it  bound 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  common  will  of  the  other  treaty 
powers."  Yet  even  under  these  conditions  each  State  must 
guard  its  own  honour,  look  to  the  interest  of  its  citizens,  and 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  agreements  which  would  weaken  or 
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destroy  the  allegiance  of  those  who  called  it  into  being,  and 
maintain  it  in  vigorous  life.  This  is  the  condition  which 
makes  and  keeps  it  an  independent  State,  while  alt  definite 
relations  with  other  States  must  be  temporary,  beginning  and 
ending  with  the  advantage  or  the  immunity  from  fear  and 
from  danger  out  of  which  these  relations  sprang.  The  ideal 
of  every  State  is  to  keep  its  citizens'  lives  and  best  interests 
absolutely  secure.  It  cannot,  without  political  folly,  form 
any  engagement  which  would  put  this,  its  chief  duty  and  end, 
at  the  mercy  of  any  other  power  or  combination  of  powers. 
It  ought  to  be  master  within  its  own  domain  and  be  able  to 
exclude  all  foreign  States  from  interfering  in  its  affairs. 

But  the  autonomy  of  the  State  has  another  side.  It 
involves  not  only  the  independence  of  the  State  as  against 
all  other  States,  but  also  its  independence  as  against  any 
right  or  power  vested  in  its  citizens  qua  indiyiduaEs.  The 
rights  of  the  citizens  in  any  State  should  be  only  what  that 
State  has  bestowed,  granted,  or  decreed.  Its  p>ower  within 
its  own  borders  and  over  its  own  resources  should  be  as 
absolute  and  complete  as  its  power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  against 
all  intrusion  upon  its  territory  from  without.  Every  right 
within  the  State  should  be  a  State  right,  whelher  it  is  vested 
in  private  citizens  or  in  public  officials,  Any  individual, 
corporation,  society,  trade  or  church  which  can  claim  and 
secure  for  itself  rights  or  powers  without  first  gaining  for 
them,  tacitly  or  expressly,  the  authority  of  the  State  is  a 
testimony  to  the  impotence  or  incapacity  of  the  civil  order. 
The  power  and  right  of  the  State,  as  embodied  in  the  person 
of  the  ruler,  to  define  and  enforce  rights  and  duties  ought 
to  be  absolute,  In  the  best  State  it  will  be  so,  and,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  not  so,  the  State  will  fail  in  its  proper 
functions,  and  the  lives  of  its  citizens  will  bear  all  the 
penalty  which  its  incapacity  necessarily  brings.  For  the 
greater  the  right  or  power  of  the  sovereign,  the  happier  will 
the  subjects  be.  since  this  means  that  the  State  is  "  all  the 
better  able  to  maintain  peace  and  freedom." 

Thus  not  only  does  the  State  recognise  no  taw  above  it,  it 
ought  not  to  recognise  any.  It  is  its  duty  as  well  as  its  right 
to  claim  this  absolute  power  of  control,     "  Civil  laws  depend 
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solely  on  the  decree  of  the  State,  and  the  State  is  bound, — 
bound  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  to  remain  independent, — to  obey 
no  one  but  itself,  and  not  to  treat  anything  as  good  or  bad 
except  that  which  it  decrees  to  be  good  or  bad  for  itself."     *■  If 
the  State  concedes  to  any  one  the  right,  and  consequently 
the  power,  of  living  as  he  !ists,  it  has  thereby  given  up  its 
own  rights,  and  transferred  them  to  the  man  to  whom  it  has 
given  such  power"      Hence  the  State  can  do  its  citizens  no. 
injury  or  wrong ;  for  it  is  itself  the  judge  of  what  is  wrong. 
Whatever  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign,  necessary  for  i 
the  unity,  peace,  and  integrity  of  the  common  life  is  lawful 
for  him  to  command  and  a  duty  for  the  subjects  to  obey  or  to) 
fulfil. 

To  this  there  is  a  very  natural  objection.  Does  it  not 
involve  that  the  State  and  the  ruler  are  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  the  citizens  as  they  please,  and  that  subjects  have  no 
right  to  disobey,  or  to  resent  any  wrong  done  to  them  ?  No, 
it  docs  not  involve  this.  What  it  does  involve  is,  that  the 
more  absolute  the  power  of  the  State,  that  is,  the  more  it 
penetrates  into  and  interfuses  with  its  citizens'  striving  and 
endeavour,  the  more  is  it  worthy  of  their  highest  devotion 
and  the  richer  and  more  lasting  are  the  blessings  it  con-j 
fers  upon  them.  VVe  have  already  seen  thai  the  true^ 
absolute  in  sovereignty  is,  and  can  be,  only  a  power  in  and 
through  and  over  men's  souls  ;  and  that  he  alone  enjoys 
undisputed  supremacy  who  knows  best,  not  only  what  people 
think  they  want,  but  what  they  really  do  want  to  make  them  • 
happy  and  eflicicnL  It  follows  directly  from  thi-*  that  truly  \ 
absolute  power  vested  in  a  State,  or  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  ruler,  mtans^  and  can  ottly  mean,  that  that  State  is 
realising  the  best  interests  of  its  subjects,  and  that  they  in 
obeying  are  realising  the  true  nature  of  freedom  or  liberty  in 
co-operating  with  a  view  to  securing  the  best  objects.  For 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  mutual  harmony  and  peace  of 
men  is  not  an  accident,  nor  possible  in  and  through  any  and 
every  object  of  desire  or  any  and  every  kind  of  life,  but  only 
possible  when^  and  in  the  measure  in  which,  men  are  seeking 
the  best  objects,  and  those  which  really  satisfy  their 
They  rinff^)/  live  in  union,  and  be  mutually  helpful,  CKCept 
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as  the  true  and  main  end  of  human  existence  is  the  soul  of 
their  civil  and  moral  order. 

Thus  there  are  two  sides  to  all  State  authority,  namely, 
the  power  or  right  of  the  ruling  member,  and  the  obedience 
or  duty  of  the  subject  member.  But  not  only  are  these  two 
inseparable,  the  one  is  wholly  dependent  on  and  proportionate 
to  the  other,  and  before  we  know  where  we  are  the  one 
transforms  itself  into  the  other.  For  what  is  the  power  or 
right  of  the  ruler  except  just  the  obedience  which  he  gets 
from  his  subjects?  And  what  is  the  obedience  of  the 
subjects  except  the  direction  and  government  of  their  lives 
by  the  ruler^  or  the  man  who  sees  better  than  they  do  them- 
selves, what  they  really  want  to  enable  them  to  live  peaceful, 
harmonious,  and  strenuous  lives.  Thus  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  we  say  that  a  rule  that  is  absolute,  in 
the  true  sense,  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  or  that  in  a  State  where  the  .subjects  are  most 
happy,  active,  and  enterprising  the  power  of  the  State  vested 
in  the  ruler  is  most  absolute.  Each  of  tliese  statements 
expresses  the  same  truth.  But  it  may  render  their  essential 
identity  more  clear  if  we  consider  each  of  them,  and 
See  how  it  does  inevitably  become  transmuted  into  its 
'  other.' 

To  take  the  first,  the  power  of  the  State  or  the  sovereign. 
In  the  best  State  this  will  be  absolute,  while  States  will  be 
more  or  less  good,  and  worthy  of  their  citizens'  devotion,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  a  power  more  or  less  absolute.  The 
best  State  will  not  only  be  able  to  defend  and  maintain  its 
place  among  the  nations,  but  will  enjoy  complete  control 
over  its  citizens'  lives  and  property,  and  will  be  able  to  get 
the  most  and  the  best  results  out  of  them,  Does  this  mean 
that  it  can,  and  ought  to,  do  whatever  it  likes,  to  deal  with  its 
citizens'  lives  and  property  as  it  pleases,  without  getting  their 
will  or  consent?  By  no  means.  For  we  have  already  seen 
that  no  State  has  any  real  strength  or  stability  except  by 
making  it  the  interest  of  its  subjects  to  act  in  accordance 
with  its  laws,  and  by  making  them  willing  to  do  what  It 
considers  best  for  all  and  for  each.  Its  power  is  the  ver>' 
opposite  of  absolute,  if  it  does  not  know  its  own  material  and 
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trade  better  tKan  to  command  what  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
its  subjects,  or  to  govern  them  simply  through  force  or 
through  fear.  The  more  a  State  acts  in  this  way  the  weaker 
it  is.  But  if  it  ought  not  to  command  what  men  are  un- 
willing to  do— ought  not,  because  this  is  the  weakest  form  of 
authority — it  ought  to  know  how  to  make  them  not  only 
willing,  but  most  eager,  to  do  what  the  common  welfare 
requires.  This  is  the  absolute  power  in  a  State,  the  power 
to  enlist  in  its  defence,  and  for  its  development,  the  highest 
hopes,  the  dearest  interests,  the  most  eager  energy  of  all  its 
citizens,  so  that  they  will  not  count  either  their  lives  or  their 
property  ' dear  unto  themselves'  except  as  they  can  main- 
tain that  which  gives  worth  and  meaning  to  these.  Ever>' 
State  attains  this  in  some  measure,  but  some  do  so  much 
more  completely  than  others,  and  are  for  this  reason  much 
more  strong,  united,  and  free.  To  put  al  the  disposal  of  its 
citizens  a  life  so  rich  and  active,  so  full  of  objects  of  interest 
and  ambition,  that  they  '  cannot  help '  loving  and  expending 
their  best  powers  of  brain  and  heart  for  the  State  which 
creates  and  maintains  it  for  them,  is  the  true  end,  the  right, 
power,  and  authority  of  all  rule. 

Of  this  rule  in  and  through  men's  own  souls  there  cannot 
be  too  much.  The  more  of  it  there  is  the  better,  both  for 
the  ruler  and  for  the  subjects,  because  no  State  can  will  and 
achieve  too  much  its  subjects'  welfare,  and  no  subject  prefers  a 
weak,  incapable,  and  foolish  government  to  a  wise,  stable,  and 
efficient  one.  The  larger  the  place  a  government  has  in  a 
people's  real  thoughts,  wishes,  feelings,  interests,  hopes,  and 
desires,  the  more  power  does  tt  have  and  the  more  are  their 
interests  protected  and  fostered;  while  the  less  place  it  has 
secured  in  their  affections,  the  more  helpless  is  it,  and  the 
more  wretched  and  insecure  is  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  more  power,  i.€.  spiritual  power,  or  power  over 
men's  spirits,  the  State  really  exercises,  the  richer,  fuller,  and 
freecr  is  the  life  and  energy  of  all  the  people ;  for  the  more  of 
'one  mind*  there  is  amongst  them  the  more  will  their 
occupations,  duties,  rights,  and  the  exercise  of  their  energies 
'  dovetail '  into  one  another,  and  be  productive  of  mutual 
strength  and  lasting  unity.      While,  where  the  nominal  '  one 
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mind/  or  government,  is  not  truly  the  mind,  or  '  real  will '  of 
the  people,  and  has  no  pervasive  and  immanent  activity  and 
power  in  their  lives,  the  antagonism,  the  waste  of  energy,  the 
blind  seeking  of  partial  and  inconsistent  objects  of  desire,  the 
fear,  the  hate,  the  envy,  and  the  strife  which  are  inevitable 
where  each  man  has  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  will  be  "  human 
nature's  daily  food." 

Thus,  not  only  is  it  no  less  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects 
than  in  that  of  the  ruler  that  the  real  power  of  the  State 
should  be  absolute,  it  is  the  subjects  who,  by  their  willing", 
eager,  and  devoted  obedience  can  alone  make  it  absolute. 
If  their  wills,  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes,  and  wishes  are  not 
mastered  and  kept,  the  State  has  no  real  efficiency,  unity, 
right,  or  authority,  while  if  they  are,  all  things  are  possible  to 
it  on,  and  by  the  observance  of,  these  conditions.  Thus  the 
ideal  State,  or  sovereignty,  is  that  which  enjoys  and  main- 
tains an  absolute  right  and  authority  of  this  spiritual  kind 
and  in  this  spiritual  way,  that  is,  which  enjoys  an  ascendency 
over  men's  minds  and  hearts  in  virtue  of  a  wise,  strong,  and 
resolute  conceiving,  willing,  and  realising  of  that  good  life 
which  each  citizen  is  seeking  to  attain. 

Spinoza,  however,  is  not  content  with  this  general  state- 
ment This  spiritually  absolute  authority,  which  belongs  to 
the  State,  must  be  really  absolute  ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
should  remain  outside  of  it,  or  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction, 
Every  right  that  can  be  claimed  within  a  community  must 
pass  through  this  "  refining  fire.'  For  every  right  in  a  State 
must  be  relative  to  other  rights  and  duties  in  one  system  or 
order  of  life,  and  whatever  will  not  consent  to  take,  and  to 
keep,  the  place  appointed  for  it  must  be  cast  out  as  evil.  If 
men  are  to  live  and  labour  in  real  harmony  and  security, 
there  can  be  no  dual  jurisdiction  or  divided  authority.  The 
'one  mind'  must  have  free  course  to  achieve  all  that  it  can 
achieve  in  determining  the  relations  which  make  common  life 
and  action  possibJe  and  give  it  the  highest  efficiency.  Thus 
"  the  sovereign  in  the  State  alone  has  the  right  of  ordaining 
what  is  good,  bad,  just,  and  unjust,  that  is  to  say.  what 
should  and  should  not  be  done  by  each  man  or  by  all 
together."     This  is  necessarily  so,  because  "  the  right  of  the 
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sovereign  in  the  Slate  is  just  the  Jus  Naturae  itscl/"  in  its 
fullest  and  most  adequate  expression. 

Hence  the  State  is  not  bound  to  follow  any  law.  hunum 
or  divine,  except  the  law  of  its  own  unity  and  permanence. 
This  is  the  divine  law  for  it  And  it  has  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  duty  to  see  that  the  outward  exercise  of  both  morality 
and  religion  is  of  such  &  nature  as  will  maintain  and  dex'ciop 
its  own  integrity  and  vigour.  For  there  can  be  no  true 
permanence  for  either  morality  or  religion,  tf  the  stable  sodal 
life  which  enables  men  to  live  togeUtcr  is  destroyed. 

"That  i&  rhe  Mgh«t  niorality  which  tends  to  promote  the  peace 
trnnqtiilUly  of  ihc  .State."  "^icty  loiwiirds  one's  «)untry  is  the  hi| 
kind  of  goodness,  that  one  can  exhibit.  For  if  the  State  is  d' 
nothing  j(Ood  can  endure.  Everything  will  then  be  uncertain,  and  oolj 
hatred  And  wickedness  «^ll  t€\ga  supreme,  and  keep  all  men  in  i!ie  utmosi 
•tpprchension.  From  this  ii  follows  that  nothing  can  be  a  n:oral  duty  u 
one's  neighbour  which  is  not  really  immoral  if  injury  to  the  State  as  a 
whole  would  rollow  from  3uch  an  actiun.  Nor  can  theie  be  any  wrong 
done  to  one's  neighbour,  which  is  not  reaUy  an  act  of  piety  if  it  is  dOM 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  St&tc.  For  exaniplt^  it  pay 
tnorn]  action  to  give  my  coat  as  well  to  him  who  contends  with  roe 
would  lake  away  my  cloak  ;  but  when  It  is  decreed  that  this  is  inronsistm 
with  the  conservntioa  of  the  State,  it  becomes  my  duty  rather  to  see  thil 
he  is  brought  before  ihe  judge,  even  though  this  should  lead  to  bis  being 
put  to  death.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Matilius  Tort|uatu%  is  justly 
celebrated  because  he  set  a  higher  value  on  the  welfare  of  his  countr>'tban 
on  piety  toward  his  son.  .  .  .  No  one,  then,  can  truly  obey  God  if  he  i]»c> 
not  accommodaic  the  exercise  of  that  morality  by  which  every  one  b 
bound.,  lo  the  public  welfare  ;  and  he  does  not  do  this,  unless  he  obeys  all 
the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  in  the  State.  And  since  we  have,  by  divine 
command,  a  moral  duty  to  ntl  men  without  exception,  and  are  l>oua4  Itt 
do  harm  to  no  one,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  be  of 
service  to  one  man  in  a  way  which  is  harmful  to  another,  much  less  to  act 
in  a  way  which  is  harmfiil  to  the  whole  Stale-  Hence  no  one  can  net 
with  true  p^ety  toward  his  neighbour  unless  he  accommodates  his  mondity 
and  bis  religion  m  the  welfare  of  the  civil  comrauntty"  {.Theot-'PeL, 
Cb.  19)- 

Spinoza  finds  in  Christ^s  advice  to  his  disciples, '  whosoever  will  strike 
you  on  the  one  cheek  timi  to  him  the  other  also,'  a  condrmation  of  this 
principle.  For  this  moral  counsel  was  given  "to  men  oppressed,  who 
lived  in  a  Stale  that  was  comipt,  in  which  justice  was  contemned,  and 
whose  ruin,  seemed  at  hand.  .  .  .  Thus  the  endurance  of  any  injurj-,  and 
non-resistance  lo  the  wicked,  is  a  moral  virtue  only  where  justice  is  sol 
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maintained,  and  in  times  of  oppression,  but  not  in  a  good  State.  Nay  in 
a  good  St&i«,  which  upholds  and  enforces  Justice,  each  man  is  bound,  if 
he  would  be  calleil  just,  10  bring  before  the  judges  aoy  injury  done  to  htm, 
notout  of  revenge,  bill  lo  the  end  that  justice  and  the  law  of  the  land  may 
be  maintained,  and  that  Ihc  bad  may  not  find  their  wickedness  advan- 
tageous" {Thcol.-Pat,  Ch.  7).  Thus  "it  is  ihr  duty  of  the  sovereign  alone 
to  determtne  in  what  way  men  ought  to  be  of  service  to  their  neighbours. 
.  .  .  For  no  private  man  can  know  what  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
unless  from  the  decree  of  the  sovereign,  whose  peculiar  function  it  is  to 
transact  public  affairs.  Therefore  no  one  tan  be  morally  virtuous,  or 
obedient  to  God,  unless  he  obeys  all  the  commands  of  the  sovereign. 
And  this  is  borne  out  by  men's  practice.  Forif  the  sovereign  has  adjudged 
any  one,  whether  he  be  a  dtiien  or  an  alien,  a  private  person  or  one  in 
authority,  lo  be  worthy  of  death  or  an  enemy,  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  of 
the  citixens  to  assist  him.  Similarly,  although  the  Hebrews  were  told  that 
each  man  should  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  yet  were  they  bound  to 
bring  before  the  judge  the  case  of  any  one  who  had  done  anything  contrary 
to  the  laws,  and  Ihey  wcie  even  bound  to  kill  him  if  he  were  condemned 
to  death "  (/*»'/■,  Ch.  16). 

Spinoza's  contention  is,  that  while  the  State  does  not 
originate  morality  and  religion,  it  is  an  indispensable  means 
of  their  development  Hence  these  have  been  at  every 
stage  of  social  life  relative  to  the  particular  community,  and 
lave  had  the  force  and  validity  of  law.  duty,  or  obligation  in 
!sSO  far  as  they  were  the  conditions  of  the  State's  security,  and 
only  in  this  measure.  A  moral  code  which  would  destroy 
the  order  of  life,  which  alone  makes  the  development  of 
morality  possible,  is  a  self-contradiction.  Thus  nothing  can 
be  a  virtue  or  a  duty  for  any  individual  save  as  this  virtue 
or  duty  is  mediated  by,  or  is  a  means  to.  the  preservation 
and  development  of  the  larger  and  wider  life  which  the  civil 
order  makes  stable  and  rich  for  all  men.  And  to  determine 
what  is  and  is  not  virtuous  is  one  of  the  functions  of  him  or 
of  those  who  make  the  laws,  just  because  every  duty  must  be 
relative  to  other  duties,  and  get  its  value  and  obligatory 
nature  from  its  place  in  one  general  system  or  order  of  life. 
All  right  and  duty  must  flow  from  one  source,  or  pass  through 
one  transforming  and  unifying  centre.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State  ought"  to  be 
absolute,  namely,  because  perfect  happiness  and  efficiency 
are  attainable  by  the  citizens  only  as  their  lives  and  lines  of 
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action.  their  rights  and  duties,  fit  into  one  another,  and 
thereby,  instead  of  bringing  about  conflict  and  dispute,  do 
bring  about  an  existence  whose  activities  are  mutually 
helpful  and  strengthening. 

Various  difficulties  and  objections  to  this  view  present 
themselves,  (i)  la  the  State's  right  and  authority  quite 
absolute  ?  Does  the  individual  man  not  enjoy  some  rights 
which  the  State  did  not  make  and  cannot  take  away?  And 
(3)  Is  the  State  not  bound  to  have  regard  to  moraJity  and 
religion,  that  is,  to  the  divine  law,  and  if  so,  how  can  its 
authority  be  called  absolute?  These  two  difficulties  we 
shall  deal  with  in  the  next  two  chapters.  The  one  further 
point  which  should  be  noted  here  is,  that  this  absolute 
authority  vested  in  the  State  has  necessarily  another  side  or 
aspect,  namely,  that  it  is  vested  in  it  wholly  and  solely  m  the 
interest  of  the  citizens. 

That  is  to  say,  the  State  has  no  interest  of  its  own  other 
than  tfie  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  those  who  con- 
stitute it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  right  of  the  ruler 
if  the  loyalty  and  obedience  and  power  of  his  subjects.  It 
is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  same  truth  to  say  thai 
the  absolute  power  vested  in  the  State  means  the  unity,  co- 
operation, correlation,  and  harmony  of  its  members,  since  the 
absence  of  this  power  in  any  measure  is  the  proportionate 
absence  of  oneness  of  mind  in  the  body  politic,  and  therefore 
of  that  unity  and  effectiveness  of  action  which  '  one  mind ' 
alone  can  ensure. 

This  explains  why  Spinoza  ajiserts  that  in  the  status 
civilts  the  Natural  Right  of  each  man  is.  and  yet  is  not. 
lost  to  him.  It  is  lost  to  him  as  an  individual  who 
is  a  law  find  an  end  to  himself,  but  it  is  not  lost  to  him,  but 
realised  by  him  in  much  fulltir  measure,  as  a  citixcn.  He 
gives  up  his  right  as  vested  in,  and  sanctioned,  and  main- 
tained by  himself  alone,  to  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  right 
vested  in  him  as  a  member  of  a  civil  community  and  sanc- 
tioned and  maintained  by  the  force  and  will  of  the  one  mitHl 
which  is  the  strength  and  permanence  of  a  nation.  He  gives 
up  a  right  which,  in  practical  exercise,  was  no  real  orcfTcctivc 
right  or  power  at  all,  that  he  may  by  such  renunciation  gain 
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&  right  which  is  power,  a  right  which  he  enjoys  and  exercises 
in  the  security,  and  through  the  richer  and  fuller  life,  which 
organised  rule  alone  can  afford. 

Thus  the  Natural  Right  of  the  individual  does  not  cease  in 
the  State  ;  it  only  ceases  to  belong  to  him  as  an  individual,  in 
order  that  he  may  enjoy  it  in,  larger  measure  and  in  a  form 
which  brings  more  real  happiness,  as  a  citizen  and  a  member 
of  a  community.  Natural  Right  or  power  therefore  is  not 
extinguished  or  destroyed  by  the  State,  Only  the  lowest 
and  least  adequate  form  of  it  is;  and  it  is  destroyed  merely 
in  the  sense  that  no  one  can,  seeing  that  every  man  seeks 
what  seems  to  him  his  interest,  desire  to  be  a  law  to  himself 
and  to  give  up  thereby  all  the  blessings  and  advantages 
which  settled  Society  puts  within  his  reach,  But  in  no  other 
sense  than  this  can  the  State  extinguish  Natural  Right, 
namely,  by  outbidding  it  in  the  open  free  judgment  of  men 
who  seek  for  themselves  at  all  times  what  seems  to  them 
their  welfare.  If  at  any  time  the  State  does  not  outbid  in 
real  goodness  of  life  that  status  naturalis  in  which  each  man 
is  a  law  to  himself,  the  lower  form  of  Natural  Right  again 
inevitably  reasserts  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  war 
takes  the  place  of  the  state  of  peace.  For  the  state  of  peace 
has  a  right  to  men's  loyalty  and  allegiance  only  as  it  furnishes 
to  them  a  life  of  greater  intrinsic  worth  and  of  greater  happi- 
ness than  they  would  achieve  in  any  other  way.  if  at  any 
time,  or  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  the  civil  order  does  not 
do  this,  it  has  no  real  hold  or  power  over  such  men^s  souls. 
That  is  to  say,  in  such  cases  it  has  not  had  transferred  to  it 
by  outbidding  or  exhausting  them,  the  Natural  Rights  of 
certain  individuals,  and  is  in  that  measure  impotent  in  its 
control  over  them. 

Thus  the  more  absolute  and  complete  the  power  of  the 
State  over  men's  souls,  and  the  fewer  men  there  are  who 
wish  to  violate  its  taws,  and  the  fewer  the  offences  that  are 
committed  against  its  authority  and  decree,  the  happier  and 
the  more  harmonious  will  be  the  life  of  every  citizen.  For 
each  man  can  transfer  his  natural  power  of  acting  to  the 
State,  and  will  to  obey  its  laws,  only  as  he  judges  that 
the   State   is   doing   better   for  him  than  he  could  do   for 
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himself.  Hence  a  State  with  absolute  power  over  men's 
spirits  is  necessarily  one  which  is  doing  its  work  most  in 
their  interest,  and  is  through  its  own  efficiency  accom- 
plishing for  each  and  for  all  what  each  really  wants  done, 
but  which  no  one  can  accomplish,  save  in  and  through  the 
State.  A  strong,  stable,  ^nd  absolute  government  and  civil 
order  are  the  best  security  for,  and  the  highest  instrument  of, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  the  happiness,  peace, 
prosperity,  and  enduring  social  relations  of  every  citizen 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  strength  of  the  State  is  the 
strength  of  each  of  its  members,  and  its  weakness  their 
worst  enemy.  Only  he  who  did  not  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  and  others'  happiness  could  hope  to  benefit 
himself  and  others  as  '  individuals '  by  reserving  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  State's  control.  For  that  only  can 
possibly  be  good  either  for  him  or  for  them  which  has  first 
passed  through  the  '  fiery  trial '  of  being  forced  into  a 
definite  place,  and  made  to  fulfil  a  definite  function,  within 
a  single  common  life,  or  a  single  system  of  right  and 
of  duty. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT.  SPEECH,  AND  RELIGION. 


To  the  absolute  power  which  the  best  State  will  enjoy  there 
is  an  apparent  exception.  The  State  cannot  make  men 
think.' speak,  or  hold  what  religious  beliefs  it  pleases.  It  has 
no  power  to  do  this,  and  therefore  it  has  no  right  to  attempt 
it;  for  whatever  it  attempts  without  having  also  the  power 
to  efTect  it  is  a  sign  of  its  weakness,  impotence,  or  incapacity, 
and  of  its  ignorance  of  its  proper  function  and  work.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  State  can  take  cognisance  of 
actions  only,  not  of  thoughts,  motives,  or  opinions,  and  that 
it  can  enforce  only  outward  conformity  of  conduct,  although 
the  ultimate  end  of  this  enforcement  of  conformity  is  to 
make  men  follow  certain  courses  of  action  because  they  are 
intrinsically  good.  But  this  ultimate  end  of  all  law,  law 
cannot  enforce,  because  its  way  of  acting  is  not  capable  of 
accomplishing  this  directly  and  immediately. 

Thus  civil  law  must,  if  it  is  to  do  its  work  to  most 
purpose,  recognise  the  conditions  of  its  own  efficiency,  and 
not  try  to  do  what  it  is  not  able  to  do.  For  every  abortive 
and  unsuccessful  exercise  of  its  (nominal)  rights  makes  it  less 
worthy  of  respect  and  obedience,  and  brings  its  decrees  the 
more  into  disrepute  and  contempt.  Men  necessarily  despise 
both  the  law-giver  and  his  laws,  if  they  find  that  he  does  not 
know  what  is,  and  is  not,  possible  to  him,  Every  inefficient 
taw  made  or  enacted  by  a  ruler  is  a  proof  that  the  same 
'  taint '  is  to  be  found,  in  some  degree,  in  all  his  other  laws, 
and  so  it  inevitably  weakens  the  authority,  right,  and  power 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.      We  have  already 
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considered  in  previous  chapters  some  of  the  conditions  of 
government  and  law.  But  another  conditfon  or  '  limit  * 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  inalienable  power,  which  is  vested  in  every  man.  of 
thinking  or  forming  a  judgment  for  himself  about  truth  and 
falsehood,  about  his  own  welfare,  and  about  his  relation  to  God. 
This  is  a  power  which  the  State  cannot  take  over,  nor  can 
the  individual  transfer  it  either  to  the  whole  community  or  to 
another  man,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  this.  No  more  in  the 
ftatas  civilis  than  in  the  staius  naturalis  can  a  man  think 
according  to  the  dictation  of  another.  Thus  there  are  some 
powers  in  the  individual  which  cannot  be  transferred,  but 
which  necessarily  remain  vested  in  him,  however  absolute  the 
authority  and  right  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  ciiiMn. 

"  Since  no  one  can  be  so  eatirely  deprived  of  bis  power  of  defending 
himself  as  lo  cease  to  be  a  man,  I  conclude  that  no  one  can  quite  re- 
nounce his  Natural  Right,  and  that  the  subjects  reiain  some  powers,  as 
it  were,  by  right  of  Naiurc,  which  cannot  be  taken  away  fioni  ihcm  wiih- 
otil  great  danger  to  the  Slate.  These  powers  are  granted  to  them  either 
tacitly,  or  else  by  some  express  stipulation  with  the  sovej^tgn  "  {.Theat.- 
Pol.,  Preface!.  And  later  on  it»  the  same  Treatise  (Ch.  17),  speaking  of 
ihe  view  which  Hobhes  had  maintained,  ihat  the  Natursil  Ki^'ht  of  the 
subjects  was  absolutely  and  entirely  transferred  to  the  soverei^  in  the 
State,  and  that  there  were  therefore  no  limits  to  the  sovereign's  authority 
Spinota  says,  "  Akhougli  the  view  just  explained,  which  involves  that  the 
sovereign  in  the  Stale  Has  right  over  everything,  and  that  the  Natuntt 
Right  of  every  man  has  been  wholly  transferred  to  him,  is  in  great 
measure  confirme<!  by  facts,  and  although  the  actual  government  of  men 
may  be  so  arranged  that  it  approximates  to  it  more  and  more,  yet  run  il 
never  be  other  than  theoretical  in  many  respects.  For  no  one  will  ever 
be  able  to  transfer  his  power,  and  consequently  his  rights,  to  another  so 
completely  that  he  ceases  10  be  a  man,  nor  will  there  ever  exist  m  the  State 
a  sovereign  power  which  can  bring  about  whatever  it  pleases.  It  would 
be  quite  futile,  for  example,  for  the  sovereign  to  cotnmand  a  subject  to 
hate  one  who  has  done  him  kindness,  to  love  the  man  wbo  has  injured 
him,  not  to  resent  injuries,  not  lo  wish  to  be  delivered  from  fear,  and  very 
many  other  such  things  which  follow  necessarily  from  the  laws  of  humau 
natvire-  Experience  also,  I  think,  teaches  this  most  dearly,  for  ni«n 
have  never  so  entirely  renounced  their  rights,  and  so  completely  traos- 
ftrred  (hem  to  another  man,  Ihnt  the  ruler  who  received  that  right  and 
power  had  noi  more  reason  to  fear  the  citizens,  e»-en  although  tliey  had 
only  the  rtghti  of  private  men,  than  he  had  lo  fear  the  enemy.    A.  State's 


dang'er  comes  much  more  from  its  own  subjects  than  frpfn  other  States- 
Aod  indeed,  if  men  could  be  so  entirety  deprived  of  iheir  Natural 
Right  that  they  could  ever  after  do  ncihing  except  by  the  will  of  those 
who  wielded  supreme  authority,  the  most  violent  rule  might  be  exerri§ed 
over  the  subjects  with  iuipuniiy.  This  seems  10  be  ati  im]>os&ible  state  of 
matters.  Hence  it  must  be  admitted  that  every  man  reserves  to  himself 
as  matter  of  right  tertaiit  things  which  depend  on  his  own  decision  alone." 

One  feature  of  interest  in  this  last  passage  Is.  that  it 
marks  the  distinct  and  definite  parting  of  company  with 
Hobbes,  and  the  rec^nition  that  there  are  '  hmits '  of  some 
kind  to  all  sovereign  power.  What  the  nature  of  these 
limits  is  Spinoza  has  not  yet  clearly  seen,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  Hmits  imposed  lapon 
sovereignty  from  without,  or  as  if  the  subjects  reserved 
certain  things  from  its  control  which  it  might  have  received 
and  used.  In  this  respect,  his  language  and  thought  are 
less  adequate  than  they  afterwards  are  in  the  Tractatus 
PaiilicuSt  in  which  the  ruling  principle  right  through  is  that 
these  powers  which  are  reserved  from  the  State's  control  are 
not  really  'limits,'  or  limitations  of  a  power  which  it  might 
have  had  with  advantage  to  itself,  but  simply  the  essential 
conditions  on  which  all  sovereignty  rests,  and  the  absence  of 
which,  or  the  real  transference  of  which,  would  put  an  end 
to  both  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects  in  their  mutual 
relations.  But  the  matin  idea  pervades  both  Treatises, 
namdy^  that  sovereignty  is  not  and  cannot  be  Hnlimited, 
such  a  notion  being  inconceivable  and  impossible.  And  this 
principle  clearly  separates  Spinoza's  view,  alike  in  its  earlier 
and  in  its  later  form,  from  that  of  Hobbes. 

There  are  then  certain  powers  or  rights  which  cannot  be 
renounced  by  any  individual. 

"A  man's  power  of  free  judgment  cannot  be  transferred  to  another."  | 
"  If  it  were  equally  easy  to  control  men's  souls  a.s  to  control  their  tongues, 
every  ruler  would  reign  safely,  and  no  governmeni:  would  be  violein  or 
tyrannical.  For,  in  such  a  case,  every  one  would  live  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  rulers,  and  would  make  their  decree  the  leit  of  truth 
and  falsity,  of  goodness  and  badness,  of  the  fair  and  the  unfair.  But  this, 
as  we  have  already  said,  cannot  be  done,  namely,  that  a  man's  mind  be 
wholly  under  (he  control  of  another,  because  no  one  can  transfer  to 
another  his  natural  right  or  his  power  of  reasoning  freely  and  of  passing 
judgment  on  any  matter,  nor  can  he  even  be  farced  to  do  this     It  is  just 
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considered  in  previous  chapters  some  of  the  conditions  of 
government  and  law.  But  another  conditfon  or  '  limit  * 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  inalienable  power,  which  is  vested  in  every  man,  of 
thintiing  Or  forming  a  judgment  for  himself  about  truth  and 
falsehood,  about  his  own  welfare,  and  about  his  relation  to  God. 
This  is  a  power  which  the  State  cannot  take  over,  nor  can 
the  individual  transfer  it  either  to  the  whole  community  or  to 
another  man,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  this.  No  more  in  the 
status  dvilis  than  in  the  stains  naturalis  can  a  man  think 
according  to  the  dictation  of  another.  Thus  there  are  some 
powers  in  the  individual  which  cannot  be  transferred,  but 
which  necessarily  remain  vested  in  him,  however  absolute  the 
authority  and  right  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 

"  Since  no  one  can  be  so  entirely  <l«prived  of  his  power  of  dHendia^ 
himself  as  to  cease  lo  be  a  man,  1  conclude  that  no  one  can  quile  re- 
nounce his  Natural  Right,  and  that  the  subjects  retain  some  powers,  as 
it  were,  by  right  of  Nature,  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them  wiih- 
om  great  danger  to  the  State.  These  powers  are  granted  lo  them  either 
tacitly,  or  else  by  some  express  stipulation  with  the  sovereign"  (TA^.- 
Pot.^  Preface).  And  later  on  in  Ihe  same  Treatise  [Ch.  17),  speaking  of 
the  view  which  Hobbcs  had  maintain td,  that  the  Natural  Rit;ht  of  the 
subjects  was  absolutely  and  etiiirely  transferred  to  the  sovereign  la  the 
Slate,  and  that  there  were  therefore  no  limits  lo  the  sovereign's  authority 
Spinoia  says,  "  Although  the  view  just  e<p!ajned.  which  involves  that  the 
sovereign  in  the  State  has  right  over  everything,  and  that  the  Nalmal 
Kigbt  of  every  man  has  been  wholly  transferred  to  him,  is  in  great 
measure  confirmed  by  facts,  and  although  the  actual  government  of  men 
may  be  so  arranged  that  it  approximates  to  it  more  and  more,  yet  can  it 
never  be  other  than  theoretical  in  many  respects.  For  no  one  will  ever 
he  able  to  transfer  his  power,  and  consequently  his  rights,  to  another  so 
completely  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  man,  nor  will  there  ever  exist  in  the  State 
a  sovereign  power  which  can  bring  about  whatever  it  pleases.  It  would 
be  quite  futite,  for  example,  for  the  sovereign  to  command  <i  subject  to 
hate  one  who  has  done  him  kindness,  to  love  the  man  mho  has  injured 
him,  not  lo  resent  injuries,  not  to  wish  to  be  delivered  from  fcir,  and  very 
many  other  such  things  which  follow  necessarily  from  the  Uws  of  human 
nature-  Experience  also,  I  think,  tciichcs  this  most  dearly,  (or  men 
have  never  so  entirely  renounced  their  rights,  and  so  completely  trans- 
ferred them  lo  another  man,  thai  (he  ruler  who  received  that  right  and 
power  had  not  more  reason  lo  fear  Ihe  citizens,  even  although  they  had 
only  the  rights  of  private  men,  than  he  had  to  fear  the  enemy.    A  Stale's 
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danger  comes  much  mare  from  its  own  subjects  thun  from  other  States. 
And  indeed,  if  men  could  be  so  erlirely  deprived  of  their  NaluraJ 
Right  thai  they  could  ever  after  do  nothing  except  by  the  will  of  those 
who  wielded  supreme  authority,  the  most  violent  rule  might  be  eserci&ed 
over  the  subjects  with  iiiipunity>  This  seems  to  be  an  im-possible  state  of 
matters.  Hence  iii  must  be  admitted  that  every  man  reserves  to  himself 
as  matterof  right  certain  things  which  depend  on  his  own  decision  alone." 

One  feature  of  interest  in  this  last  passage  is,  that  it 
marks  the  distinct  and  definite  parting  of  company  with 
Hobbes,  and  the  recognition  that  there  are  'limits'  of  some 
kind  to  all  sovereign  power.  What  the  nature  of  these 
limits  is  Spinoza  has  not  yet  clearly  seen,  and  he  is  incHned 
to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  limits  imposed  upon 
sovereignty  from  without,  or  as  if  the  subjects  reserved 
certain  things  from  its  control  which  it  might  have  received 
and  used.  In  this  respect,  his  language  and  thought  are 
less  adequate  than  they  afterwards  are  in  the  Trnctatus 
Poiilicus.  in  which  the  ruling  principle  right  through  is  that 
these  powers  which  are  reserved  from  the  State's  control  are 
not  really  'limits,'  or  iimitatJons  of  a  power  which  it  might 
have  had  with  advantage  to  itself,  but  simply  the  essential 
conditions  on  which  all  sovereignty  rests,  and  the  absence  of 
which,  or  the  real  transference  of  which,  would  put  an  end 
to  both  tlie  sovereign  and  his  subjects  in  their  mutual 
relations.  But  the  main  idea  pervades  both  Treatises, 
namely,  that  sovereignty  is  not  and  cannot  be  awlimited, 
such  a  notion  being  inconceivable  and  impossible.  And  this 
principle  clearly  separates  Spinoza's  view,  alike  in  its  earlier 
and  in  its  later  form,  from  that  of  Hobbes. 

There  are  then  certain  powers  or  rights  which  cannot  be 
renounced  by  any  individual. 

"A  man's  power  of  free  judgmenl  cannot  be  transferred  to  another."  | 
"  1/  it  were  equally  easy  to  contro]  men's  souls  as.  to  control  their  tongues, 
every  ruler  would  reign  safely,  and  no  government  would  be  violent  or 
tyrannical.  For,  in  such  a  case,  every  one  would  live  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  rulers,  and  M-ould  make  their  decree  the  test  of  truth 
and  falsity,  of  good  nes.s  and  badness,  of  the  fair  and  the  unfair.  But  thts, 
as  we  have  already  said,  cannot  be  done,  namely,  that  a  m.in's  mind  be 
wholly  under  the  control  of  another,  because  no  one  can  transfer  to 
another  bis  natural  right  or  his  power  of  reasoning  freely  and  of  passing 
judgment  on  any  mancr,  nor  can  he  even  be  forced  to  do  this.     It  is  just 
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for  this  reason  th^t  a  rule  which  wpvl^  lord  >t  over  tntn's  souls  is 
regarded  as  a  violent  or  oppressive  one,  and  thai  the  sovereign  in  the 
Stal«  seems  to  wrong  hi$  subjects,  a-nd  to  usurp  (heir  rig'hts,  when  he 
attempts  to  prescribe  to  each  man  what  he  should  embrace  as  true  and 
leject  as  false,  and  by  what  opinioiis  each  man's  spirit  should  be  moved 
to  devotion  towards  God  ;  for  these  are  rights  vested  in  the  indtviduai, 
and  no  one  can  renounce  thetn  e^'en  if  he  wish  to  do  so. 

"  I  admit  indeed  that  a  man's  judgment  may  be  preoccupied  in  many 
and  nlmosi  incredible  ways,  and  that  thus,  although  not  directly  under 
the  control  of  another,  it  may  yet  be  so  dependent  on  another  man's 
opinion  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to  be  in  subjection  to  hlrr.  Yet, 
however  successful  astuceoess  may  have  been  in  this  direction,  it  has 
never  succeeded  in  disproving  the  teaching  of  experience,  that  meii's 
minds  nie  no  less  various  than  their  tastes.  Even  Moses,  who  had,  not 
by  gwile  hut  by  his  divine  capacity,  gained  the  greatest  iniiuence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  was  considered  to  be  divine,  and  to  speak  Jind 
act  by  divine  inspiration,  was  unable  to  escape  base  rumour  and 
misrepresentation"  {Tkcol.-Pol.,  Ch.  zo). 

Thus  one  reason  why  the  State  has  no  right  to  pfitsscribe 
what  opinions  men  shyuld  hold,  is  that  it  has  no  power  to 
niake  them  believe  contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  or 
except  in  accordance  therewith.  Its  power  finds  a  limit  or 
a  condition  here,  for  this  capacity  for  thinking  and  judging 
which  is  vested  in  every  man  is  prior  even  to  the  State 
itself.  The  State  sprinRs  out  of  it,  and  is  maintaintrd  by  it, 
but  does  not  create  it.  Thought  in  each  man  is  an 
iitaUenable  function,  for  the  State  can  think,  plan,  reason, 
will  only  in  and  through  individual  men.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  human  mind,  while  Justice,  Injustice,  the 
State,  and  civil  society  are  products  of  it  or  ^  extrinsic 
notions,'  that  is  to  say,  forms  in  which  thought  embodies 
itself,  and  through  which  it  achieves  greater  and  more 
lasting  conquests.  Hence  the  servant  or  instrument  can 
never,  without  ceasing  to  be  even  so  much,  turn  its  strength 
again&t  the  power  that  called  it  into  being  and  maintains  it 
for  its  own  furtherance.  Free  judgment  or  free  thought  is  the 
veiy  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the  State  exists:  and  thus 
it  must  ever  remain  the  absolute  good  which  no  State  has 
any  power  or  right  to  encroach  upon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  State  cannot  possibly  encroach  upon  the  individual's 
judgment  as  to  what  is  true  and  false,  good  and  bad.  pious 
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and  impious.  For  God  has  constituted  this  right  in  such  a. 
way  that  it  need  fear  in  fringement  or  violence  from  no 
quarter.  Compulsion  here  is  not  even  possible.  And  any 
government  which  tries  to  force  men  to  think  certain  things 
to  be  true  or  false,  good  or  bad,  religious  or  irreligious,  is 
undermining  its  own  foundation,  but  in  no  wise  encroaching 
upon  the  self-determining  thought  or  will  of  the  individual. 
For  this  cannot  be  encroached  upon.  And  the  oppressive 
or  violent  nature  of  a  government  arises  not  from  any  con- 
straint or  restraint  which  it  can  really  exercise  over  men's 
minds,  but  solely  from  the  resistance  and  evil  passions  to 
which  its  ill'Starred  and  fruitless  attempt  to  do  what  it  has 
no  power  or  right  to  do,  gives  rise. 

But  if  the  right  of  free  thought  or  judgment  does  thus,  by 
its  very  nature,  necessarily  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  all 
^LVtolence  or  aggression  from  without,  we  cannot  surety  say 
^^Fthe  same  about  free  speech.  A  man  may  be  by  divine 
I  ordination  master  of  his  own  thoughts  so  long  as  he  keeps 
^^Kthem  to  himself;  but.  if  he  utters  them,  surely  he  makes 
^^V'himself  amenable  to,  and  should  be  controlled  by,  civil  law, 
W  He  who  keeps  his  thoughts  locked  up  in  his  own  breast 
■  cannot  do  very  much  harm  to  the  State,  while  he  who  is 
I  quite  at  liberty  to  say  or  publish  or  teach  whatever  he 
I         pleases  may  do  it  great  harm, 

I  Spinoza's  answer  to  this  is,  that  a  theoretical  distinction 

I  between    freedom    of    thought    and    freedom    of   speech   is 

I  possible,  but  that  a  practical  one  is  not ;  and  further,  that 
^^K  the  attempt  to  make  one  is  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
^^r  welfare  of  the  community.  The  power  of  holding  one's 
tongue  when  one  ought  to.  is  one  of  the  very  rarest  of 
i virtues.  And  a  freedom  to  think  which  was  not  also  a 
freedom  to  give  our  *  thoughts  a  tongue '  would  have  to  most 
\  men  no  meaning  or  worth.  For  no  one  really  thinks  except 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  some  form.  Hence,  if  men  were 
constrained  to  speak  in  a  certain  way,  they  might  say  the 
words  which  they  were  induced  to  utter,  but  as  no  one 
would  then  believe  that  another  really  meant  what  he  said,, 
constraining  men  to  say  things  whether  they  believed  in 
them   or  not  would   be  self-destructive.     The  whole  value 
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and  end  of  speech  is  to  express  a  man's  own  thought,  and  it 
is  a  bond  between  men  in  the  State  because  it  fulfils  this 
function.  If  then  you  make  men  speak,  not  as  they  think, 
but  as  some  other  authority  does,  you  destroy  the  very 
quality  which  makes  human  speech  a  bond  of  union  and  I 
harmony  ;  and  while  you  do,  in  a  sense,  constrain  them  to 
speak  as  you  wish,  in  a  truer  sense  you  do  not  accomplish 
even  this,  for  by  making  men  unable  to  take  one  another's 
words  as  the  expression  of  their  real  beliefs  and  opinions, 
you  simply  desitroy  human  speech  altogether.  The  essence 
of  speech  is  that  each  man  finds  his  neightx>ur's  mind  or 
judgment  in  it.  If  you  make  this  no  longer  so,  speech  has  I 
lost  its  life  and  soul,  and  any  one  who  cares  may  have  the  I 
carcase.  Thus  freedom  of  speech  in  the  true  sense  is  quite 
as  much  an  inalienable  right  and  power  in  the  individual  as 
freedom  of  thought,  and  the  law  has  just  as  little  power  to 
constrain  men  to  say  only  what  it  approves  of,  as  it  has  to 
make  them  think  only  what  it  wishes  them  to  think.  And 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  people  can  and  do  speak  with 
many  other  organs  than  their  tongues.  They  speak  or  com- 
municate their  thoughts,  feelings,  beliefs,  and  wishes  through 
the  hand  which  holds  a  pen,  through  a  movement  of  the 
eye,  a  curl  of  the  lip.  a  scowl  of  the  face,  a  smile,  a  tear,  a 
blush,  an  eager  look,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  so  on. 
And  if  the  speech  of  the  tongue  or  the  pen  is  constrained. 
men  simply  fall  back  upon  these  otJier  modes  of  expressing 
their  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  quickly  make  them  nearly 
as  efficient  as  the  organ  that  has  been  forced  from  its 
natural  use  and  service. 

"It  is  oaly  the  right Df  acting  according:  lo  their  c^wnjudgmeat  that 
men  have  renounced,  not  that  of  reasoning  and  judging.  Thus  while  no 
one  can,  n-jlhout  impairing  the  right  and  authority  which  belongs  lo  tbe 
sovereign  in  the  Stale,  do  anything  contrary  to  his  decree,  every  nmn  cut 
quite  well  fonn  liis  own  Qpinioas,  and  jtidge  for  himseir,  and  consequently 
also  say  what  he  thinks."  "  A  Slate  can  never,  except  with  the  most  disM- 
troua  results,  atlcnipt  to  make  men  who  hold  different  and  even  opposite 
views,  speak  only  a^  the  sovereign  power  directs.  For  how  can  the  com* 
tnon  fieople  be  expected  lo  lock  up  their  opimorks  in  tlieir  own  breasts, 
when  even  the  most  astute  of  men  cannot  do  so  even  when  they  should  ? 
]|  ISA  universal  failing  among  inen  thai  they  confide  their  designs  toothers. 
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even  when  there  is  need  of  secrecy.  Thus  a  foveminent  under  which 
men  ajc  prevented  from  expressing,  and  from  icachmg,  their  opinions 
will  be  a.  most  oppresisive  one,  while  that  will  be  a  well-ordered  one  in 
which  this  freedom  is  conceded  to  every  one"  (Ibid,,  Ch,  tg).  ''Even 
supposing  thni  such  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  could  be  so  con- 
trolled that  no  one  dared  to  open  his  mouth  except  according  to  the 
prescript  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  Stale,  yet  this  would  never 
succeed  in  cffectlnj;  that  men  thought  orAy  what  the  sovereign  wished 
them  to  think.  And  in  this  way  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  men 
would  every  day  be  saying  what  they  did  not  believe.  Thus  mutuai 
trust,  that  first  necessity  of  State,  would  be  destroyed,  and  abominable' 
adulation  and  perlidy  would  be  fostered  ;  and  ftom  this  again  there 
would  come  deceit  and  the  corruption  of  all  good  arts. 

"But  this  whole  supposition  is  an  absurd  one.  For  e1  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  such  regulation  of  men's  speech  should  take  p'lace.  They 
caniLol  be  made  to  speak  by  (he  book.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
attempt  is  made  to  take  away  freedom  of  speech  from  men,  the  more 
stubbornly  do  they  resist  il.  .  .  .  For  men  in  general  have  been  so 
constituted  that  there  is  nothing  they  will  endure  with  so  little  patience, 
as  that  views  which  they  believe  to  be  true  should  be  counted  crimes 
against  the  law,  or  that  what  moves  them  to  the  service  of  God  and  of 
man  should  be  treated  as  wickedness.  Under  such  circumstances  men 
do  not  think  it  disgraceful,  hut  most  honourable,  to  hold  the  laws  in 
abhorrence  and  to  refrain  from  no  action  against  the  ruler  ;  and  thus 
they  stir  up  rebellion  and  shrink  from  no  wickedness  "  {Idiii.y 

Freedom  of  moral  and  religious  belief  is  also  an  inalienable 
right  vested  in  the  individual  man  which  no  State  can  possibly 
usurp  ;  and  the  State  which  attempts  to  do  so,  is  putting  its 
hand  into  a.  hornet's  nest,  from  which  only  a  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  retreat  is  possible.  This  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  is  really  only  one  form  or  expression  of  that  general 
freedom  of  thought  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be 
vested  inviolably  in  the  individual  man ;  but  it  is  so  impor- 
tant a  form  of  it,  that  we  may  notice  it  by  itself.  Spinoza 
holds  that  this  liberty  to  form  and  to  hold  one's  own  religious 
beliefs  is  so  completely  one  with  each  man's  nature,  that  no 
organised  Society,  whether  a  State  or  a  Church,  has  any 
right  to  interfere  with  or  encroach  upon  iL  And  such  an 
outward  authority  has  no  right,  because  God  has  given  it  no 
power,  to  act  in  this  way.  Thus  what  is  called  an  interfer- 
ence or  encroachment  is  not  really  so,  but  only  a  futile  and 
vain   attempt  and   self-deception.      He   is  a  very  wise   man 
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indeed  who  knows  even  what  he  himself  believes.  And  a 
State  or  Church  which  hopes  to  secure  that  all  its  members 
shall  really  believe  as  it  enjoins  simply  shows  how  little  it 
understands  the  nature  of  real  belief  in  men.  A  man's 
beiief  is  not  what  he  is  ready  to  subscribe  to,  or  to  say  that 
he  believes.  For  in  the  first  place,  a  man.  may  say  that  he 
holds  a  belief,  though  himself  well  aware  that  he  docs  not 
Yet  in  such  a  case  every  outward  authority  is  helpless,  for  it 
can  only  take  a  man's  word  for  his  belief,  and  his  word  may 
be  a  deliberate  tic.  Secondly,  a  man  may  say  that  he  holds 
a  certain  belief  whether  he  understands  it  or  not.  that  is, 
whether  it  is  a  really  operative  idea  in  his  thought  and 
endeavour  or  not  A  man  can  say  anything  in  words,  and 
assent  to  any  proposition  ts  all  the  easier  the  less  we  have 
thought  over  or  about  it  for  ourselves.  In  this  case  again,  no 
organised  society  has  any  power  over,  or  check  upon,  or 
means  of  appraising  the  worth  of,  a  man's  verbal  profession 
of  belief.  Thirdly,  a  man  may  himself  honestly  think  that 
he  holds  a  certain  doctrine,  yet  he  may  not  really  do  so. 
Self-deception  is  as  easy  in  this  province  as  in  any  other. 
Men  hold  many  beliefs  in  a  quite  formal  way,  beliefs  which 
are  not  really  the  motives  of  their  actions,  or  the  operative 
principles  in  their  lives.  They  assent  verbally  to  certain 
doctrines,  and  yet  frame  their  conduct  and  direct  their  aflfairs 
on  quite  different  and  even  opposite  principles. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  cases  Spinoza  hold-s  that  there  is 
no  real  belief  at  all.  The  men  in  these  instances  do  not 
actually  hold  the  opinions  they  express,  or  assent  to.  in 
words.  Yet  a  State  or  a  Church  which  attempts  to  produce 
identity  of  belief  has  to  take  all  this  conscious  or  unconscious 
non-belief  or  deception  as  if  it  were  the  genuine  article  ;  and 
to  have  to  do  this  is  very  bad  both  for  the  State  and  the 
Church,  and  also  for  the  individuals  who  thus  get  a  kind  of 
official  sanction  to  their  own  deception,  ignorance,  indolence, 
or  merely  verbal  soundness.  An  institution  or  order  of  life 
which  assumes  that  all  men  can  be  made  really  to  hold  the 
same  beliefs  is  laying  up  for  itself  as  well  as^  for  its  members 
an  endless  source  of  trouble,  and  dispute,  and  intellectual  dead- 
ness  or  dishonesty.      For  God  has  not  so  made  men  that 
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they  can  really  believe  anything,  except  on  the  authority  of 
the  truth,  that  is  on  the  authority  of  those  facts  wliich  come 
within  the  range  of  their  own  intelligence.  Nothing  on 
earth  has  any  power  within  a  man's  soul,  except  what  he 
himself  believes  from  his  own  judgment  to  be  true.  And 
the  fact  that  the  State  or  the  Church  has  declared  a  thing  to 
be  true  is  quite  irrelevant  The  truth  does  not  in  any  sphere 
depend  on  who  has,  or  has  not,  given  it  sanction  or  authority, 
To  assume  this  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  the 
truth,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  gives  sanction 
and  authority  to  any  institution  or  organisation.  The  latter 
stands  in.  and  by,  and  through  the  hold  it  has  upon,  the 
truth  in  any  particular  sphere  of  existence.  Hence  all  real 
influence  which  any  institution,  whether  civil  or  sacred,  can 
exercise  over  men's  minds  or  souls  comes  from,  and  is  com- 
mensurate with,  the  measure  in  which  it  enables  them  to  see, 
to  grasp,  and  to  make  their  own  the  '  eternal  truth  '  of  human 
nature  and  of  its  relation  to  the  world  and  to  God.  This  is 
God's  law,  the  law  according  to  which  institutions  flourish 
and  decay,  the  law  which  gives  them  place  in,  and  power 
over,  human  endeavour,  and  the  law  which  writes  '  Ichabod  ' 
upon  them  when  they  begin  to  assume  that  they  can  make 
binding  Upon  men  what  God  has  not  already  made  true  for 
these  men's  own  minds  and  hearts. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  real  belief,  and  how  can  we 
tell  what  opinions  or  views  we  ourselves  or  other  men  really 
hold?  Only  in  one  way.  Our  actions  are  our  belief,  or  at 
least  they  are  the  one  absolutely  infallible  test  we  have  of  our 
own  and  other  men's  beliefs.  All  that  we  believe  in  wc  do, 
and  what  we  do  not  do,  we  do  not  believe  in.  This  is  a 
■  hard  saying,'  but  a  true  one.  For  it  is  a  divine  law  of 
human  nature  that  we  cannot  have  an  idea  without  thinking 
it,  and  cannot  think  it  without  acting  on  it  We  can  no 
more  believe  in  a  thing,  and  not  embody  our  belief  in  our 
every  action,  than  we  can  know  that  2  and  2  make  four,  and 
yet  believe  that  they  make  five,  and  act  as  if  we  believed  this. 
Thus  the  one  sure  sign  of  a  man's  creed  is  his  conduct.  He 
who  says  that  he  loves,  or  ought  to  love,  God  above  all  and 
to  love  his  neighbour  as  himseif,  and  yet  envies  and  hates,  is 
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sordid  and  narrow-minded,  exacting  and  inconsiderate,  does 
not  realty  hold  any  such  belief  even  as  an  '  ought '  or  ideal 
A  man  cannot  believe  in  love,  kindness,  mercy,  mutual  help- 
fulness, justice,  and  honour,  ff  he  does  not  make  these  the 
immanent  and  formative  principles  of  his  life  and  endeavour, 
He  may  indeed  think  that  he  believes  in  them,  and  he  may 
believe  in  them  in  the  sense  that  he  assents  to  them  in  the 
abstract  as  good  for  men  in  general,  but  yet  he  is  self-deceived, 
and  does  not  truly  believe  in  them,  seeing  that  he  does  not 
know  what  they  really  are.  Spinoza  always  insists  tliat  men 
do  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  thing,  though  they  use  the 
same  words.  The  value  of  the  same  set  of  words  may  differ 
as  widely  as  the  value  of  a  cheque  or  a  banknote  does 
according  to  the  signature  it  bears.  And  the  real  value  of 
our  words  or  thoughts  is  the  kind  of  life  which  they  enable 
us  and  others  to  attain.  Propositions  to  which  we  assent  are 
neither  understood,  nor  believed  in  by  us,  except  as  they  are 
thus  embodied. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  argument  is  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  State,  and  of  its  Sovereign,  consists  in 
recognising  these  divine  laws  or  conditions  of  human  nature, 
and  in  shaping  all  civil  regulation  of  conduct  in  harmony 
with  them.  This  is  its  duty,  tlie  primary  and  inviolable 
condition  of  its  own  health  and  efficiency,  namely,  that  it 
shall  recognise  that  certain  ways  of  affecting  and  controlling 
men  are  not  open  to  it.  Freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and 
of  religious  belief  in  even  the  meanest  of  its  subjects  no 
State  or  rule,  however  powerful,  can  possibly  encroach  upon  ; 
and  if  it  attempt  the  impossible,  instead  of  proving  the 
absoluteness  of  its  authority,  it  will  only  be  taking  th« 
surest  means  to  convince  its  own  citizens  how  ignorant  it 
is  of  its  own  proper  function,  and  how  unworthy  it  is  of 
their  allegiance.  For  as  it  has  no  means  at  its  disposal  for 
forcing  men  to  think,  speak,  and  believe  as  it  pleases,  it  is 
only  incapacity  which  could  lead  it  to  attempt  this.  We  do 
a  thing  in  the  wrong  way  only  because  we  do  not  sec  the 
fight  way  of  doing  it.  And  the  State  which  tries  to 
regulate  men's  actions  by  prescribing  what  they  shall,  or 
ought  to,  think,  speak  and  believe  is  going  the  wrong  way 
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to  work,  and  seeking  to  effect  in  one  way-  results  which  God 
has  ordained  can  on!y  be  effected  fn  another  and  quite 
different  way. 

Thus  a  State  which  sees  what  it  cannot  do,  or  the 
'  bounds  which  it  cannot  pass,'  w^ill  also  recognise  in  what 
its  power  and  efficiency  do  really  consist  And  not  only 
will  it  thus  be  prevented  from  embarking  on  a  policy  of 
repression  that  could  end  only  in  its  own  ruin,  it  will  also 
succeed  in  turning  '  necessity  to  glorious  gain.'  For  it  will, 
by  giving  the  sanction  of  its  authority  to  that  which  it 
cannot  oppose,  gain  all  the  credit  and  influence  and  power 
which  would  otherwise  be  used  against  it.  As  free  thought, 
free  speech,  and  freedom  of  religious  belief  will  exist  in  spite 
of  all  the  State  could  do  to  suppress  them,  the  path  of  true 
safety  for  it  is  to  welcome  what  it  cannot  change,  and  to 
enlist  on  its  side,  and  in  its  interest,  the  forces  that  would 
else  become  its  worst  enemy.  And  this  it  can  do  so  com- 
pletely that  these  inviolable  conditions,  or  limits,  of  State 
action  become  the  strongest  weapons  or  powers  by  which  it 
maintains  its  existence  and  asserts  its  authority.  For  no 
State  has  such  security  of  tenure,  none  is  so  united  within 
itself,  nor  so  well-equipped  to  meet  danger  from  without,  as 
the  State  which  welcomes  free  thought  and  free  speech  and 
freedom  of  religious  belief,  and  fosters  them  to  the  utmost  ; 
while  none  is  so  weak  and  unstable,  so  divided  against  itself. 
and  so  easily  conquered  from  without  as  the  State  which 
makes  these,  the  strongest  powers  within  it,  its  enemy. 

This  idea  Spinoza  illustrates  from  its  positive,  and  from  its 
negative  side.  That  is  to  say,  he  shows  both  the  advantages 
which  come  to  the  State  from  allowing  and  promoting  free- 
dom of  thought  within  its  borders,  and  also  the  manifold 
evils  and  dangers  which  inevitably  arise  from  attempting  to 
suppress,  or  to  repress  them  by  prescribing  what  men  ought 
and  ought  not  to  believe  and  to  say.  We  shall  take  the 
negative  aspect  of  the  principle  first. 

Firs*  of  all,  laws  enacted  in  order  to  regulate  what  men 
shal!  hold  as  true  and  reject  as  false,  are  entirely  useless, 
seeing  that  the  sanction  or  prohibition  of  the  State  does  not 
make  a  thing  true  or  false  ;  nay  not  only  useless,  but  per- 
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nicious,  for  "those  who  believe  the  views  thus  condemned  to 
be  sound,  will  not  be  able  to  obey  the  laws,  while  those  who 
do  consider  the  views  false  will  look  upon  the  laws  which 
forbid  such  opinions  as  privileges,  and  will  prevent  the  polers 
of  the  State  repealing  them  even  when  they  may  wish  to  do 
so."  That  is  to  say,  those  who  believe  these  opinions  will 
not  be  able  to  obey  the  law,  and  will  necessarily  contemn 
and  resist  it,  while  those  who  do  not  believe  them,  will  think 
the  law  which  defends  their  view  a  necessary  sanction  of 
their  belief,  and  will  prevent  any  repeal  of  the  law  even  if 
the  lawmaker  sees  that  the  opinions  it  was  designed  to 
protect  are  false,  it  is  on  this  ground  that  Spinoza  thinks 
it  most  perilous  for  a  State  to  attempt  to  settle  or  enact  laws 
about  religion,  or  questions  of  belief  and  of  opinion ;  or  to 
take  the  side  of  any  party  or  sect  in  religion.  For  these 
things  are  in  no  way  under  its  control.  Speculative  matters 
are  not  the  State's  province  at  all  A  doctrine  is  no  more 
true  or  binding  although  the  State  recognise  it,  and  it  does 
not  cease  to  be  the  truth  even  if  the  State  forbid  it,  The 
State's  province  is  the  regulation  of  men's  actions  through 
their  own  free  thought  and  judgment.  Anything  which  can 
be  matter  of  dispute  and  debate  does  not  fall  within  the  duty 
of  the  civil  ruler  to  determine,  as  his  judgment  on  the  point 
is  of  no  more  weight  or  authority  than  that  of  any  other 
man.  Questions  of  opinion  and  belief  can  be  settlcdonly  bj 
clear  and  tiiLl  discussion  andenquiryT 


")t "the  civil  ruler 
take  sldt!^  Willi  uhl  paity,  tt  It!  PfOy  a  chance  whether  he 
adopt  the  true  view  or  the  false  one,  and  whichever  side  he 
takes  he  surely  alienates  all  who  hold  the  opposite  view. 
His  safety  lies  in  refusing  to  ta.ke  sides  at  all  on  matters  of 
opinion  where  his  authority  is  quite  irrelevant,  and  regarding 
which  men  may  quite  lawfully  hold  diverse  views.  His  duty 
is  to  judge  men  hy  their  actions,  and  to  control  theit  actions ; 
but  not  to  endanger  the  real  power  and  authority  which  he 
enjoys  within  this  province  by  allowing  the  organised  force 
of  the  State  to  be  made  the  tool  of  any  party  or  sect,  or  the 
instrument  of  oppression  to  any  of  the  citizens  who  act 
virtuously. 

Secondly,  laws  to  regulate  men's  beliefs  are  bad,  because 
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they  bear  most  hardly  on  the  men  of  intelligence,  candour, 
and  virtue,  and  hardly  affect  at  all  those  who,  caring  nothing 
for  the  truth,  are  ready  to  change  their  creed  with  any  change 
in  the  law.  Laws  which  inevitably  repress  the  real  virtue 
and  excellence  of  human  nature  must  be  bad,  since  it  was  to 
further  this  virtue  and  excellence  that  the  State  and  the  law 
came  into  existence,  and  it  is  only  in  and  through  these  that 
it  flourishes.  The  enactment  of  laws  which  are  a  terror  to 
the  good  and  enlightened,  and  a  license  to  the  evil-disposed 
and  the  ignorant,  is  the  weakness  and  not  the  strength  of  a 
nation,  for  this  is  just  to  turn  the  means  and  the  instrument 
devised  to  support  and  further  the  good  life  against  the  vsty 
end  which  brought  it  into  being.  It  is  to  wither  up  the  real 
root  of  all  development  [conntus). 

For  "il  is  not  the  men  who  are  addicted  lo  avarice  and  ilaitcry,  and 
such  like  narrow  souls  whose  ideal  of  happiness  is  a.  pile  of  money,  or  a 
well-filled  stomach,  who  feel  such  laws  irksome,  but  those  whom  a  yood 
education,  niQTal  uprijjhtness,  and  irirfus  have  made  free."  "  If  we  con- 
sidcrlhc  constitution  of  human  n^turejt  will  be  evident  that  laws  enacted 
10  regulate  men's  opinions  are  no  restraint  upon  the  bad,  but  oaly  upon 
^the  enlightened,  and  they  are  no  limit  upon  the  evil-disposed,  but  only 
serve  to  irritate  men  of  high  imegrity,  and  cannot  therefore  be  enforced 
withom  grave  danger  to  the  Stale" 

"Lastly,  the  numerous  schisms  by  which  the  Church  has  been  vexed 
have  mostly  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  rulers  have  tried  to  settle  by 
law  the  disputes  and  controversies  of  the  theologians.  For  wei«  not  men 
impelled  by  the  hope  of  enlisting  on  their  side  the  laws  and  the  civil 
ruler,  and  gaining  popular  appUuse  by  iriomphing  over  their  opponents, 
and  attaining  to  honouTj  they  would  not  act  so  unfairly  by  one  another, 
nor  would  their  disputes  be  ^o  bitter.  This  is  the  teaching  not  raeiely  of 
R-CASOiL ;  experience  also  furnishes  instances  of  it  daily.  That  is  lo  say, 
laws  which  lay  down  what  each  man  should  believe,  and  which  forbid  the 
saying  or  writing  of  anything  thai  is  contrary  to  this  view,  are  frequently 
passed  to  conciliate,  or  rather  in  subservience  to,  the  wrath  of  those  wht> 
cannot  endure  the  free  exercise  of  the  intelligence.  For  in  this  way  such 
men  are  able,  by  appealing  to  these  laws,  to  lash  the  religious  devotion  of 
the  common  people  into  a  tnadness,  and  to  direct  it  against  whomsoever 
they  will.  [Spino;a  points  out  in  another  place  that  the  condemnation 
and  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  due  to  these  precise  causes)  But  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  check  the  insensate  rage  to  which  the  common 
people  ire  subject,  than  lo  make  laws  which  only  dcvipiion  to  Intellectual 
and  moral  virtue  could  lead  men  to  violate,  and  to  narrow  the  State  so 
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(hat  it  has  no  room  for  men  of  high  amd  free  intelligence.  Wbal  greater 
misfortune  can  ever  befall  a  State  than  that  men  of  honour  and  integrity 
sbotild  be  driven  out  firom  Jt,  because  they  differ  in  Iheir  opinioos.  and 
will  not  profess  beliefs  they  do  not  entertain.  What  policy  morr  self- 
deslniclive  can  any  nation  follow  than  to  regard  as  public  enemies  and 
deaerving  of  death,  men  who  have  committed  no  crime  or  wickedness 
save  that  of  Freely  exercising  their  inCethgence.  For  in  this  way  the 
scafTcild,  which  should  be  the  terror  of  the  bad,  becomes  glorified  as  the 
stage  on  which  are  diapkiyed  the  noblest  deeds  of  heroism  and  virtue, 
deed^  rendered  all  the  more  noble  by  the  public  disgrace  which  encom- 
passes ihem.  For  men  who  are  conscious  of  their  inicgfity  do  not  foir 
to  die  the  death  of  a  malefactor,  nor  docs  the  fear  of  punishment  vanquish 
Iheif  spirits.  For  their  souls  are  wrung  by  no  remorse  for  the  wickedness 
of  their  deed,  nay,  they  think  it  an  honour,  and  not  a  punishment  at  all, 
to  give  their  lives  for  a  righteous  cause,  and  a  privilege  (o  perish  in 
defence  of  freedom.  What  th«n  is  gained  by  putting  such  men  (o  death? 
The  dull  and  impotent  of  soul  do  not  understand  the  cause  of  such  men's 
willingness  to  die,  while  it  is  only  the  seditious  who  hate  it,  and  men  of 
integrity  love  it  all  the  more.  Thus  nothing  is  really  gained  except  to 
render  men  more  ready  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  or  at  least  to  conceal 
their  own  real  opinions. 

"  If  Chen  mutual  trust,  and  not  hypocrisy,  ts  to  reign  in  the  State,  and 
if  the  rulers  are  to  exercise  their  sovereign  power  in  the  best  way.  and 
not  be  forced  to  submit  to  have  their  line  of  action  determined  by  the 
disorderly,  freedom  of  thought  must  be  granted,  and  men  must  be 
governed  chat  ihcy  can  live  together  in  peace,  even  though  they  do 
different  and  even  opposite  views.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mode  of  exercising  rule  is  the  best,  and  suffers  from  the  fewest  dis- 
advantages, seeing  that  it  is  mosi  consonant  with  human  nature"  ( TAeol.- 
PqI~,  Ch.  3o).  "Wherever  the  attempt  ifr  made  to  lake  away  liberty  from 
men,  and  the  opinions,  not  the  souls  (which  alone  can  do  wrong),  of  those 
who  do  not  conform  are  called  in  question,  there  it  is  honour  and  integnty 
which  are  held  up  to  public  reprobation.  Uui  the  death  of  s.uch  men 
appears  rather  a  martyrdom  than  a  p>]nis.hment  ;  and  it  sen'cs  lo  t<oi»c 
men's  indignation,  and  move  their  compassion,  or  even  lo  make  ihem 
thirst  to  revenge  their  death,  rather  than  to  frighten  them.  Motcovcr, 
under  such  laws  all  good  arts,  and  men's  trust  in  one  another,  ire 
corrupted,  flattery  and  deception  are  encouraged,  and  schismatics  glory 
m  having  defeated  their  opponents,  and  gained  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  civil  rulers  to  ccriaia  tenets  which  depend  for  their 
explaa.ttion  and  interpretation  upon  the  leaders  of  this  sect "  {Jiid,). 

The  positive  side  of  this  truth  Spinoza  is  no  less  anxious 
to  insist  upon.  "  Rulers  exercise  their  sovereign  rights  ia  the 
best  way  iirptime),  and  can  preserve  the  security  of  the  State. 
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if  there  be  conceded  to  every  one  the  freedom  both  to  think 
as  he  pleases,  and  to  speak  as  he  thinks."  The  City  of 
Amsterdam  is  more  than  once  extolled  as  an  instance  of  the 
benefits  that  spring  from  freedom  of  thought,  and  of  speech, 
and  of  religion.  And  in  the  same  spirit  we  are  told  that  if 
a  man  can  show  that  any  law  is  contrary  to  sound  Reason, 
and  should  therefore  be  repealed,  and  if  he  at  the  same  time 
submits  his  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  (who 
alone  has  the  right  to  make  and  repeat  laws),  and  in  the 
meantime  does  nothing  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  actual 
law,  he  deserves  well  of  the  State  as  one  of  its  best  citizens. 

That  the  fostering  and  development  of  human  intelligence 
and  will  is  the  one  supreme  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
State  exists  at  all, — -this  is  the  dominating  principle  of 
Spinoza's  whole  theory  of  Politics,  and  as  we  have  already 
studied  it  from  many  points  of  view,  we  need  not  further 
elaborate  it.  H  the  State  which  is  founded  on,  and  main- 
tained and  directed  by.  Reason  does  not  recognise  whence  all 
its  strength  and  unity  and  security  come,  its  day  of  power 
and  prosperity  will  be  a  short  one.  If  it  know  no  use  for 
the  high  intelligence,  the  love  of  truth,  the  respect  for  honour 
and  for  virtue,  which  should  be  its  glory  and  its  greatness. 
it  will  not  long  command  the  reverence  and  obedience  of  its 
subjects.  For  it  is  the  objects  of  desire  which  these  highly 
gifted  souls  reveal,  and  put  within  the  reach  of  all,  that 
make  the  State  strong,  united,  and  free, 

Spinoza  indeed  recognises  that  this  freedom  of  belief  and 
of  speech  brings  certain  dangers  with  it.  But  his  reply  is 
(as  in  a  parallel  case  we  have  already  considered),  the  risk  is 
worth  taking.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  without  some  possible 
harm.  But  if  the  object  or  end  is  of  value,  you  cannot 
really  lose  in  the  end  by  strenuously  willing  it,  and  the  more 
you  prize  the  end,  and  teach  others  to  prize  it,  the  less  risk 
and  loss  wit!  there  be.  The  cure  for  •  free  thought '  in  the 
bad  sense  is  freer  thought,  the  cure  for  rationalism  is  a  more 
thorough  rationalism,  the  cure  for  the  liberty  which  is  licence 
is  more  liberty.  Repression,  restraint,  compulsion  are  far 
more  dangerous,  because  they  can  yield  no  lasting  peace,  no 
real  unity  of  belief,  no  love  of  God  or  of  goodness. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   STATE'S    RELATION    TO    MORALITY  AND    RELIGION. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  State  cannot  make  men 
think,  believe,  or  speak  as  it  pleases,  or  at  its  dictation.  This 
internal  side  of  human  endeavour  cannot  be  intntdcd  upon 
by  any  outward  authority.  A  mans  idea  of  what  is  true  and 
false,  good  and  bad,  pious  and  impious,  is  by  divine  right  a 
function  of  his  own  nature.  He  can  be  influenced  only 
through  his  own  thought  of  what  constitutes  his  welfare  and 
happiness.  Thus,  what  Spinoza  calls  the  internal  tru/Jus  of 
morality  and  religion  is  inviolably  secured  from  all  natural 
or  physical  determination.  A  man  has  the  power  to  be  as 
good,  and  to  serve  God  as  well,  under  the  most  tyrannical  of 
governments  as  under  the  most  free,  in  the  sense  that  no 
State  or  ruler  has  the  power  to  make  him  bad,  to  keep  him 
from  believing  what  he  thinks  true,  or  to  prevent  him  loving 
and  serving  God  with  all  his  heart  and  thus  enjoying  the 
highest  felicity  of  soul.  And  this  is  the  very  life  or  essence 
of  all  morality  and  religion,  to  love  God  with  all  one's  heart 
and  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self  Hence  no  State  or  law 
can  ever  rurUj-  interfere  with  a  man's  morality  or  religion,  as 
it  has  no  power  to  make  him  bad  or  irreligious.  It  cannot 
make  him  hate  God  or  love  him  less,  it  cannot  make  him  less 
kind,  considerate,  just,  merciful,  generous,  or  pure  than  he 
wills  to  be.  All  this  is  sui  juris  of  the  individual,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  moral  and  the  religious  life  are  for 
ever  raised  above  all  human  oppression.  They  are  the  end 
to  which  the  State  is  no  more  than  a  means  ;  for  character,  or 
the  love  of  man  through  the  love  of  God,  is  the  supreme  good 


which  enjoys,  in  virtue  of  its  own  divine  right,  an  inviolable 
and  all-controlling  influence  over  human  nature. 

But  there  Is  a  complementary  truth  which  Spinoza  con- 
tends for,  namely,  that  morahty  and  religion  have  also  an 
outward  exercise  or  cultus,  and  that  in  this  respect  they  not 
only  are  amenable  to  State  control,  but  ought  to  be  controlled 
by  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  good  life  itself.  A  man 
may  love  God  and  his  neighbour  with  his  whole  soul,  yet 
ought  he  to  act  towards  his  neighboiir  in  such  ways  only,  and 
serve  God  through  such  ceremonies  only,  as  are  most  con- 
ducive to  the  peace,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the  State  of 
which  he  is  a  member  >  Spinoza  holds  that  not  only  ought 
all  outward  embodiments  of  goodness  and  of  piety  to  be 
accommodated  or  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  settled 
order  of  life,  but  also  that  this  has  always  been  the  case 
wherever  the  life  of  any  nation  has  been  stable  and  enduring. 
The  harmony  of  social  existence  demands  that  there  shall  be 
one  authority  with  supreme  power  and  right  to  control  and 
direct  all  actions.  This  does  not  mean  of  course  that  it  ought 
to  settle  when  each  man  shal!  go  to  bed  or  dine,  but  only  that 
the  general  lines  of  human  endeavour  shall  be  definitely  laid 
down,  and  be  w^ll  maintained,  and  that  nothing  inconsistent 
with  them  shall  be  done  with  impunity  or  with  profit  to  the 
oflfender. 

Thus  while  thought  and  belief  are,  and  must  always  remain, 
sat  Jun's.  or  an  inalienable  function  of  the  individual,  action 
never  can  thus  be  an  individual  right.  The  State  ought  to 
direct  or  sanction  or  permit  all  conduct  whatsoever,  and  ought 
not  to  recognise  any  authority  other  than  its  own  for  deter- 
mining what  men  ought  and  ought  not  to  do.  If  it  do 
recognise  any  other  authority  within  its  borders  as  the  direc- 
tor and  guide  of  its  citizens'  lives,  it  thereby  abdicates  its 
position,  and  instead  of  the  self-government  which  It  should, 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  its  members,  secure  and  exercise, 
it  becomes  a  subordinate  and  a  slave. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Spinoza  rejects  the  claim 
of  any  infallible  church  to  determine  what  actions  are.  and 
are  not,  lawful  and  pious.  Such  an  Jmperium  in  trnperio  is 
fatal   to  all   harmonious  life  and  united   action  within  the 
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community.  It  makes  the  citizens  divide  their  allegiance 
between  a  civil  and  a  sacred  authority,  and  it  renders  civil 
power  precarious,  and  almost  inevitably  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
trary. If  men  are  to  enjoy  a  common  life  of  mutual  help 
and  trust,  there  can  only  be  one  supreme  rule  of  all  conduct, 
for  dual  authority  is  the  sure  source  of  discord,  strife,  and 
weakness.  Thus  the  actions  in  and  through  which  goodness 
and  piety  are  to  express  themselves  must  be  those  which 
conduce  to,  Or  at  least  are  not  at  variance  with,  the  unity, 
authority,  and  autonomy  of  the  State. 

This  Spinoza  believes  to  be  a  necessity  not  only  for  the 
unity  and  the  strength  of  the  State,  but  also  for  the  highest 
development  of  religious  and  moral  duty.  It  is  indeed  God's 
will,  or  the  divine  law  or  command.  For  that  is  God's  com- 
mand, or  the  divine  law,  for  man  which  is  most  necessary  or 
serviceable  to  the  growth  of  mutual  love,  kindness,  helpful- 
ness, truth,  honour,  and  justice,  Whatever  enables  man  to 
make  the  most  of  the  powers,  intellectual  and  moral,  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  him,  and  to  be  of  most  real  service 
to  his  fellowmen,  is  the  divine  law  which  God  has  written  for 
his  guidance  and  his  well-being.  No  form  of  organisation, 
and  no  authority,  has  any  right  or  power  to  violate  tliis  eter- 
nal law  which  God  has  "  written  with  his  own  iinger  "  upon 
man's  nature  ;  for  "  God's  laws  are  no  longer  inscribed  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  men's  hearts." 

It  is  because  rights  and  duties  ought — ought,  that  is  to 
say,  if  men  are  to  live  the  richest  and  happiest  existence 
possible  for  them — to  form  a  perfect  system,  or  a  whole 
controlled  and  pervaded  by  one  principle  or  one  mind,  that 
the  State  is  untrue  to  itself,  and  is  betraying  the  trust  its 
citizens  have  reposed  in  it,  if  it  allow  any  other  authority  to 
dictate  to  it,  or  to  its  subjects,  what  actions  are  and  are  not 
good,  virtuous,  pious,  or  religious.  No  matter  in  whose 
name  it  speak,  or  from  what  charter  it  derive  its  title,  no 
other  authority  has  any  power  or  right  to  overbear  or  divide 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  over  all  questions  of  conduct 
and  action.  This  is  so,  because  no  other  body  can  have  any 
title  or  right  higher  than,  or  even  equal  to,  the  right  and 
power  which  God   has  conferred  upon   the  State  to   devise 
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and  maintain  the  conditions  through  which  alone  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues  can  be  fostered  and  developed. 
If  the  civil  order  enjoys  the  highest  peace  and  security  and 
unity,  all  moral  and  religious  excellences  will  flourish  ;  while 
if  it  is  weak,  self-divided,  and  unstable,  hatred,  irreligion, 
violence,  strife,  insolence,  lust,  and  cruelty  will  more  and 
more  prevail,  and  "  the  dictates  of  right  and  reason  will  enjoy 
no  more  right  than  those  of  inclination  and  appetite." 

This  principle,  that  the  State  ought  to  be  the  supreme 
judge  of  what  kinds  of  conduct  are  pious  and  impious,  right 
and  wrong,  and  cannot  recognise  any  other  authority  above, 
or  alongside  its  own  without  becoming  the  less  a  State,  and 
the  less  deserving  of  the  obedience  of  its  subjects,  Spinoza 
strongly  maintains  and  defends,  One  interpretation  of  it 
ought  however  to  be  guarded  against.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  State  may  make  right  or  wrong  conduct,  piety  and 
impiety  to  be  whatever  it  pleases.  This,  we  have  already 
seen,  is  impossible.  It  cannot  make  men  live  together  in 
harmony  on  any  footing,  and  through  any  kind  of  conduct 
and  mutual  relations,  which  it  may  arbitrarily  fix  for  their 
guidance  and  control.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  govern  and 
control  their  lives  only  as  it  recognises  the  eternal  conditions 
which  God  has  ordained  for  human  welfare,  and  secures  to 
its  memlsers  tliose  objects  of  desire  which  will  alone  make 
them  live  in  harmony  and  co-operate  with  one  another.  And 
the  State  is  strong  and  stable  only  as  it  is  wise  in  its  know- 
ledge of  these  ends,  and  of  the  means  through  which  they 
can  be  realised.  It  is  just  for  this  reason  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech  should  not  only  be  permitted  within 
the  civil  order,  but  should  receive  the  greatest  encouragement 
and  fostering  care.  A  State  which  has  the  good  sense  to 
welcome  such  freedom,  and  esteem  it  not  as  an  enemy  but 
as  its  best  friend,  is  doing  the  very  best  thing  for  its  own 
authority,  independence,  and  security.  For  it  has  in  this 
way  put  at  its  disposal  the  strongest  force  within  it.  the  clear 
intelligence,  the  keen  inaight.  the  practical  capacity',  the  eager 
and  willing  devotion  of  those  who  best  know  and  will  the 
welfare  of  themselves  and  of  others.  It  can  in  this  way 
regulate  conduct  with  the  authority  and  right  which  nothing 
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but  wisdom  really  gives.  It  is  saved  from  foolish  action  that 
could  only  recoil  upon  itself.  And  it  can  enjoy  a  stability  aiid 
a  permanence  which  only  the  free  exercise  and  advantages 
of  Reason  can  give.  Thus  the  State's  right  to  regulate 
conduct  is  not  a  right  or  a  power  to  constitute  good  and  bad, 
piety  and  impiety,  in  accordance  with  its  own  unlimited 
discretion.  It  is  only  a  right  to  understand  wherein  these 
really  consist,  and  to  make  general  rules:  which  will  be 
binding  on  all  its  subjects.  If  it  does  this  'understanding' 
well,  it  will  enjoy  an  ample  authority;  if  ill,  its  authority  wll 
be  small. 

Yet  while  the  power  or  authority  of  the  State  is  inevitably 
conditioned  in  this  way,  the  function  which  it  fulfils  is  none 
the  less  of  the  highest  importance.  Its  duty,  or  the  duty  of 
those  who  rule,  is  to  determine,  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment they  can  form^  what  is  really  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  to  settle  this  as  the  rule  of  action  which 
shall  be  encouraged  within  the  State  by  all  the  forms  af 
constraint  and  of  restraint  which  are  neces5ar>'  for  acting 
Upon  the  very  diverse  feelings,  thoughts,  and  interests  of  the 
different  men  within  it.  Thus  while  the  State  may,  and 
ought  in  its  own  interest,  to  welcome  all  the  light  upon  the 
problems  confronting  it  which  may  come  from  any  quarter, 
from  the  thought,  inspiration,  or  public  spirit  of  any  indi- 
vidual within  it,  it  may  not  resign  its  right  (which  is  equallyj 
its  duty)  of  exercising  its  own  judgment  upon  every  su( 
opinion  or  view.  This  is  its  prerogative,  its  end  or  purpose 
in  the  world.  If  it  submit  its  judgment  or  will  to  any  other, 
it  has  thereby  resigned  the  office  to  which  the  world  calied 
it,  and  he  to  whose  judgment  it  submits  becomes  the  real 
ruler.  Thus  while  every  individual  in  a  weil-constituted 
State  will  have  perfect  liberty  to  think  and  to  speak  as  he 
pleases,  no  one  will,  or  should,  have  any  liberty  to  act  on  his 
own  opinion  of  what  is  just,  virtuous,  or  pious,  but  only  on 
the  opinion  which  has  been  constituted  the  general  law  for 
all  the  citizens.  It  may  happen  that  thid  general  rule  of  wbi 
is  virtuous  and  pious  coincides  with  his  own  view,  or  it  may' 
not  happen  to  coincide.  In  the  latter  case,  he  has  no  civil 
right  to  act  on  his  own  opinion,  and  he  has  a  civil  right  to 
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be  punished  if  he  persist  in  so  acting.  While  in  the  former 
case  his  right  to  do  the  action  is  not  a  right  derived  from  his 
own  judgment,  although  his  own  judgment  would  have  led 
him  to  lake  the  same  course,  but  a  right  conferred  upon  him, 
and  no  less  a  duty  made  obligatory  upon  him,  by  the  State 
or  the  common  mind  which  has  decreed  this  course  as  the 
best  for  all. 

That  the  judgment  of  the  individual  shall,  before  it  take 
effect  in  action,  be  thus  mediated  by  the  whole  system 
[0f  rights  and  duties  already  existing,  is  the  necessary  con- 
iition  of  any  settled  and  harmonious  social  life,  and  the  only 
condition  on  which  a  State  can  possibly  continue  in  exis- 
tence. But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  existence  and 
conservation  of  the  State  is  the  indispensable  means  to  the 
development  of  the  best  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
powers  in  man  ;  seeing  that  no  other  mode  of  making 
justice,  love,  truth,  mercy.  fideJity,  and  mutual  helpfulness 
the  supreme  standard  and  principle  of  conduct  has  yet  been 
discovered  by  man.  Thus  the  only  concluaion  possible  from 
this  IS  that  there  can  be  no  moral  or  religious  duty  binding 
upon  any  individual  which  would  lead  to  the  weakening  or 
the  destruction  of  the  organised  life  which  exists  only  to 
make  "Justice  and  Love"  supreme  in  human  affairs,  and 
apart  from  which  the  dictates  of  morality,  of  right  reason  and 
of  religion,  would  exercise  over  the  great  mass  of  men  no  real 
influence  or  authority.  Morality  and  religion  have  gained 
the  place  and  power  which  they  do  have  in  men's  affeetions 
and  tnterests,  just  because  the  State  and  a  settled  social 
order  have  brought  home  to  each  man,  in  the  precise  way 
in  which  he  could  be  most  influenced,  the  value  and  the 
meaning  of  moral  virtue  and  of  religious  faith. 

While  therefore  morality  and  religion  arc  of  higher 
authority  than  any  State  Or  civil  law  can  ever  be,  it  is  a 
fatal  mistake  to  appreciate  or  depreciate  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  or  to  put  their  claims  to  man's 
obedience  and  regard  in  opposing  scales.  If  the  State  was 
devised  solely  to  make  morality  and  religion  supreme,  and  if 
these  can  become  supreme  and  unfolded  only  in  and  through 
such  a  settled  order,  how  will   it  advantage  either  love  to 
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man  or  love  to  God  if  you  destroy  the  best  instnifneiiC 
most  capable  scn-ant  they  have  ?  Nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
a.  failure  to  think  out  all  the  conditions  that  are  essential  to 
all  moml  endeavour  and  achievement,  could  make  such  a 
course  !M;ein  desirable.  The  morality  that  does  not  know  its 
best  friend  does  not  know  itself;  and  the  religious  faith  whfdi 
quarrels  wilh  tlic  '  merely  secular '  in  law  and  institution  and 
social  conditions  docs  not  know  the  Cnxl  who  lives  and  works 
in  and  by  them. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  law  of  God,  or  divine  command, 
inortr  sacred  than  that  which  bids  us  "  maintain  the  State 
with  all  our  might,"  because  there  is  no  divine  coramand  of 
higher  authority  than  that  which  enjoins  us  to  lo\-e  our 
neifjhbour  as  ourselves,  and  wc  cannot  possibly  love  onr 
neighbour  if  we  attempt  to  destroy  what  is  for  hiro,  as  well 
as  for  ail  others,  the  conditinn  of  the  best  and  happiest 
existence,  "  The  outward  exercise  of  religion,  and  every 
moral  duty,  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  peace  and  con- 
servation of  the  State,  if  we  would  show  ourselves  trvly 
obedient  to  God,"  Indeed,  Spinoza  holds  that  wherever  a 
nation  has  enjoyed  any  secure  and  lengthened  existence, 
religious  and  moral  duty  has  been  the  outgrowth,  or  at  least 
the  support,  of  its  civil  order,  and  therefore  adapted  to  its 
preservation  and  security.  To  the  Hebrew  it  was  a  religious 
and  moral  duty  to  love  his  neighbour,  i.e.  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  to  hate  the  men  of  all  other  nations. 
•'  But  after  their  kingdom  was  destroy^,  and  they  were 
carried  away  capUve  into  Babylon,  Jeremiah  taught  them  to 
study  the  safety  of  the  State  to  which  they  were  carried 
away  captive.  And  when  Christ  saw  that  they  were  about 
to  be  scattered  throughout  the  whole  world,  he  taught  them 
that  they  should  love  even  their  enemies.  From  all  this 
it  follows  most  clearly  that  religion  has  always  had  regard 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State"  {ThtoL-Pol..  Ch,  19), 

Thus  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  Stale  extend  to  the 
regulation  of  all  actions  within  it,  whether  these  be  called 
civil  or  sacred.  Claims  such  as  the  Church  of  Rome  makes 
to  determine  infallibly  what  is  right  and  lawful  for  Kings 
and  States  and  their  subjects  to  do,  and  what  it  is  unlawful 
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for  them  to  do.  Spinoza  regards  as  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  free  exercise  of  that  Reason  which  is  God's  best  gift  to 
man,  but  also  as  fatal  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  inde- 
pendence of  any  State  that  allows  such  dictation  from 
without.  For  this  is  not  the  way  at  all  in  which  God 
reveals  to  statesmen  and  to  nations  his  divine  laws  and  will 
for  their  prosperity.  His  law  is  that  they  shall  work  out 
their  own  salvation  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  iheir  own  life  through  the  use  of  those  powers 
of  judgment,  forethought,  endeavour,  military,  speculative, 
religious,  and  political  genius  which  grow  with  use,  and 
strengthen  the  State  which  relies  upon  them.  Thus  the 
law  that  has  really  a  supreme  divine  sanction  in  any  com- 
munity is  that  which  will  best  realise  the  security  and 
prosperity  and  true  welfare  of  the  State,  and  therefore  of  each 
citizen.  Men  can  have  no  duty  to  God,  or  to  one  another, 
of  higher  or  even  of  equal  authority  with  this  duty  ;  for  this 
is  the  sanction  and  the  impulse  of  every  other  duty  and 
relation  they  can  have  toward  each  other. 

"  The  sovereign  in  the  State  may  indeed  take  counsel  with  others,  but 
hi5  duty  is  to  reco)^ise  no  one  o^  his  superior,  nor  can  he  acknowledge  any 
one  else  as  the  vJDtlicatar  of  any  law,  unless  il  be  a  prophet  who  has  been 
expressly  com  missioned  by  God,  and  who  has  given  indubitable  si^s 
of  tiis  commission.  But  even  in  such  a  case,  it  is  not  the  man,  but  God 
himself,  to  whom  the  ruler  is  forced  to  submit  him&clf.  And  if  tlie  ruler  is 
not  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  God  in  his  revealed  law,  he  may  disobey 
al  hisDA^'n  perit,  and  to  his  own  loss,  seeing  tlial  neither  civil  nor  natural 
right  puts  this  out  of  his  power"  {TAeol.-Pe}.,C\i.  i6). 

"When  1  said  that  those  who  exercise  sovereign  power  in  the  State 
have  sole  power  over  all  things,  and  thai  all  right  depends  upon  their 
decree  alone,  my  stalcmeni  applied  to  /wy  sacrum  as  well  as  to  jst!  civile. 
For  the  rulers  must  be  the  interpreters  and  vindicators  of  bathalilce.  And 
I  wish  to  treat  of  this  point  with  some  fulness,  as  there  are  many  who 
deny  this  right  of  dealing  with  sacred  thin^  to  be  vested  in  the  rulers  in 
the  Stale,  and  who  do  not  recognise  them  as  the  interpccters  of  the  divine 
law,  but  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  call  them  to  account,  to 
4epo5e  tliem,  and  even  to  get  them  escpmmunicaled  by  the  Church,  But 
in  thus  acting,  they  are  dividing  the  State,  yea  they  are  aiming  at 
£fiv«rcign  power  for  thertisclves.  Kor  it  tan  be  shown  :  I.  that  relig'ion 
gets  the  force  of  a  law  solely  from  the  decree  of  those  who  have  the  right 
of  laying  down  an  itnp«falive  vested  in  them  ;  II.  that  God  has  no 
peculiar  reign  over  men  except  through  those  who  hold  supreme  power  ; 
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III.  tli3t  rtligious  fibseivftflc^s  ^nd  mofal  practice  ought  to  be  in 
with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Slate  :  and  these  outward  expressions 
of  religion  and  of  morality  ou^ht  therefore  to  be  delermmed  by  tlte 
sovcreigD  powt^r  which  should  a!st>  be  their  interpreter. 

"I  wish  it  to  be  noted  carefully  that  I  am  here  speaking  only  aftbe 
outward  embodiment  of  morality  and  of  the  externals  of  religious 
worship,  and  not  of  mofality  itself  and  the  reverence  of  the  soul  for  (;o<l; 
nor  even  of  the  means  by  which  the  mind  is  led  and  internally  disposed 
to  worship  and  s«iTe  Cod  with  all  its  soul.  For  this  inner  re^-eKnce  of 
the  soul  for  God,  and  morality  in  its  essential  nature,  are  inviolably 
veiled  in  each  man,  and  cannot  be  transferred  w  any  other  authority. 

"  .'\nd  what  we  mean  by  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  sufficiently  clear  fnun 
what  w-e  liave  already  sftid  elsewhere.  Kor  we  have  shown  that  be 
observes  God's  law  who,  in  accordance  with  God's  command,  makes 
justice  and  love  (he  ruling  principles  of  his  conduct  That  King'dom, 
tbeieforc,  wili  be  Cod's  Kingdom  in  which  Justice  and  Love  have  the 
force  of  a  law  and  an  imperative.  And  my  statement  does  not  depend  oa 
whether  it  is  by  the  light  of  nature  or  by  revelation  thai  God  teaches  and 
commands  men.  the  trne  nature  of  and  reverence  for  justice  and  love,  li 
matters  nothing  in  what  way  this  has  been  revealed.  What  alone  manen 
is  that  ju&tice  and  love  have  supreme  right  and  be  the  supreme  law  far 
men.  If  then  I  can  show  (hiil  justice  and  love  cannot  receive  the  force  of 
Saw  and  imperative  except  from  the  law  of  the  Stale,  the  natural  inference 
will  be  that  religion  receives  the  force  of  law  solely  from  the  decree  of 
those  who  have  the  right  to  command,  and  that  God  exercises  no  special 
reign  over  men  except  through  those  who  rtilc  the  Slate"  (7"i4«»/.-/**L, 
Ch.  .9). 

"  We  see  how  disastrous  it  is  both  lo  religion  and  to  the  State  10  kiw 
the  ministers  of  sacred  things  the  right  of  enacting  laws,  or  of  inter- 
meddling with  affairs  o(  Stale-  And  nc  sec  •tbo  how  necessary  il  is,  both  Hot 
the  Slate  and  for  religion,  to  bestow  upon  the  rulers  in  the  State  the  rigbl 
of  deciding  what  is  and  is  not  lawful "  (Jiid.,  Ch.  18), 

"All  men  know  how  much  weight  the  right  and  .\uthority  regarding 
sacred  matters  has  with  the  people,  and  how  much  every  one  hangs  on  the 
words  of  him  who  enjoys  this  authority.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  be 
who  has  this  authority  vested  in  him  is  most  entitled  Co  the  name  of  ruler, 
seeing  t  tiat  he  evercises  most  control  over  men's  spirits.  Thus  if  any  one 
seeks  to  deprive  the  rulers  of  this  power,  he  is  trying  to  divrde  the 
sovereignty.  And  from  this  there  will  necessarily  arise,  as  there  did 
arise  between  the  Kings  and  the  Priests  amongst  the  Hebrews^  disputes 
and  differences  which  can  never  be  settled. 

"  Indeed  he  who  wishes  lo  deprive  the  aov-crcign  of  this  authonly, 
affects  the  sovereignty  himself  For  what  is  left  far  the  civil  rulers  at  all 
10  settle,  if  this  right  is  denied  them?  They  have  no  real  soverei^  power 
at  all  either  about  war  or  about  any  other  matter,  if  they  require  to  wait 
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for  tlic  opinion  of  some  one  else  in  order  to  learn  whether  what  they  con- 
sider advamageouB  for  the  State  is  cnora)  or  immoral,  pious  or  impious. 
On  the  contrary,  il  is  he  who  has  the  right  of  judging  and  laying  down 
authoritatively  what  is  right  and  wrong,  lawful  and  unlawful,  who  really 
has  ihe  settlement  of  all  things  in  his  hands.  Of  this  all  ages  have  fur- 
nished examples,  One  only— a  sample  of  [he  rest — I  shall  mention. 
Absolute  nght  aver  sacred  things  was  conceded  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  The  result  was  thai  he  succeeded  by  dcfrrecs  in  bringing  every 
Monarch  into  subjection,  and  secured  for  himself  the  most  absolute 
sovereignty.  And  although  the  Monarcha,  and  especially  the  German 
Emperors,  afterwards  tried  to  lessen  his  authority  in  some  slight  measure, 
not  only  were  they  not  successful  in  this,  but  on  the  contrary  they  rallied 
many  more  supporters  to  his  side.  In  fact,  the  vef>'  thing  which  no 
iMonarch  could  accomplish  by  fire  and  sword,  Churrhmcn  effected  solely 
by  the  pen.  And  this  very  fact  proves  how  strong  and  powerful  such 
authority  island  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  ruters  in  the  State  to  retain 
it  in  their  own  hands. 

"  If  we  bear  in  mind,  further,  the  points  already  noted^  we  will  ace  that 
this  arrangement  is  not  only  best  for  the  Stale,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  morality  and  religion.  For  we  saw  thai 
even  the  Prophets,  although  they  were  endowed  with  divine  powers,  yet 
because  they  were  onlypris^atc  citizens,  rather  provoked  than  corrected 
their  fellow-citiiens  by  the  freedom  with  which  they  admonished,  rebuked, 
and  reproached  them,  although  these  same  men  were  easily  turned  from 
their  evil  courses  when  ihey  were  warned  or  punished  by  their  Kinjjs. 
Moreover,  it  was  just  for  this  rca&on,  namely,  because  the  riKht  or 
authority  was  rot  vested  wholly  in  the  Kings,  that  Ihey  so  often  fell  away 
from  true  religion,  and  carried  almost  all  the  people  with  them.  And 
the  same  result  has  very  frequently  come  about  in  Christian  States 
firom  the  same  cause"  {T&eol.-Pol.,C^.  19). 

And,  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  this  seems  to  put 
religion  and  morality  at  the  mercy  of  a  ruler  who  may 
himseir  be  an  immoral  or  an  irreligious  man,  Spinoza  says 
that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  a  ruler  proving  immoral 
and  irreligious  than  of  a  Pope,  a  priest,  a  bishop,  or  a  clergy- 
man proving  bad  and  profane.  Such  a  contingency  may 
happen  as  readily  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  because 
no  oirganised  Society,  secular  or  sacred,  can  secure  that 
none  but  men  of  the  highest  probity-,  honour,  virtue,  and 
religious  faith  shall  belong  to  it,  or  attain  office  within  it. 
God  alone  looketh  on  the  heart,  while  man  can  judge  of  the 
heart  only  from   the  few  actions  which  he  sees,  and  eveti 
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these  few  he  often,  through  his  own  defective  pcrccplion., 
misjudges,  mistaking  the  bad  for  good  and  the  good  for 
bad.  But  what  human  arrangements  can  do  is  to  secure 
that  the  power,  and  the  responsibility  for  its  use,  shall  go 
together.  If  a  'spiritual  director'  really  has  the  power  in 
the  State,  but,  because  he  b  not  the  nominai  ruler,  eaca 
all  responsibility  and  accountability  for  what  is  done,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  either  the  nominal  or  the  real  ruler 
will  govern  well.  Give  one  man,  or  one  body  of  men.  the 
power  and  the  conditions  needed  for  doing  their  work  in  the 
most  efficient  way,  and  make  them  aware  that  to  whom  much 
is  given  of  them  much  is  expected  and  required  ;  but  do  not 
attempt  the  '  safe,'  which  is  the  most  unsafe,  course  of  giving 
little  power,  authority,  prerogative,  liberty,  and  requiring 
much  service  in  return.  Have  a  ruler,  and  make  him  fee! 
that  the  whole  political  system  expects  him  to  do  his  duty, 
and  will  secure  to  him  the  highest  honour,  power,  dignity, 
and  influence  along  this  line.  But  do  not  have  a  nominal 
ruler  with  all  the  responsibility  for  a  people's  welfare,  and 
then  put  or  altow  in  the  background  one  with  no  pubh'c 
responsibility  at  all  to  whom  the  titular  sovereign  must  defer. 
Such  a  course  is  sure  to  produce  a  tyrannical  rule  and 
weak  and  divided  State.  Morality  and  religion  will  m' 
surely  get  the  force  of  law  if  the  sovereign  is  left  free  to 
follow  his  own  judgment  of  what  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  and  is  not  kept  in  tutelage  to  any  one  else  even 
though  such  an  one  claim  to  speak  in  God's  name; 
for  such  an  outward  authority  with  none  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office  is  no  less  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  iivelfare 
of  the  citizens  than  to  the  prerogative  and  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign. 

"Some  one  may  indeed  ask.  what  if  tiie  Mvereign  in  the  Stale  com- 
mands anything  ihrtt  is  contrary  to  religion  and  to  the  obedience  wfiich 
we  owe  to  God  \  Should  we  in  »uch  a.  case  obey  God  or  man  ?  To  this 
1  reply  briefly,  iLial  God  should  in  all  cases  be  obeyed  when  "vc  ba.vc  « 
sure  and  indubitable  revelation  of  his  will.  But  eupcriencc  abundatiiJy 
proves  that  tncn  make  the  greatest  mistakes,  regaxdin),'  what  rdigios  is 
and  what  it  demands  from  them,  and,  according^  to  the  differences  of  their 
minds,  they  form  »nd  maintain  stubbornly  veiy  various  opinions,  tf 
therefore  no  one  were  bound  by  law  to  obey  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
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State  in  ^ny  mauer  which  the  individual  lum&elf  might  think  pertained  to 
religion,  the  right  of  the  Slate  would  depend  entirely  on  the  diverse 
judgments  and  emotions  of  each  man.  In  such  a  case  no  one  would 
be  bound  by  anj-  law  which,  in  his  judgment,  enacted  anything  at 
variance  with  his  faith  and  even  his  sup^rstittan,  and  thus  eaich  man 
would,  under  this  pretext,  be  able  to  arrogate  to  hiiascLT  a  licence  to  do 
whatever  he  liked"  [TheoC.-Pol.,  Ch.  i6). 

"The  objection  may  be  raised,  are  not  the  sMms  (tviUs  and  Ihe 
obedience  of  the  subjects — such  obedience  as  we  have  shown  to  be 
essential  under  a  civil  order— inconsistent  with  Religion  by  which  we  are 
bound  to  worship  and  serve  God  ?  But  if  we  weigh  the  matter  properly 
we  will  not  find  any  difficulty.  For  the  Mind,  in  its  exercise  of  Reason  or 
thought,  is  not  subject  to  ,any  sovereign  power  in  the  State,  but  is  iwi' 
juris.  For  this  reason,  the  true  knowledge  and  love  of  God  can  be 
subjected  to  no  one's  sway,  as  neither  can  true  love  to  one's  neighbour  be 
outwardly  interfered  with.  And  if  wc  further  note  that  (he  love  of  one's 
neighbour  can  display  itself  in  no  higher  form  than  the  maintenance  of 
peai^cand  [he  fostering  of  COtiCdrd,  we  will  not  doubt  (9iat  h«  ha.s  done 
alt  that  duty  demands  who  does  for  his  neighbour  all  ibe  service  which 
loyalty  to  the  laws  of  the  Slate,  that  is  to  say,  regard  for  harmony  and 
peace  wi  thin  the  community,  allows "  { Tract.  PoL,  3,  10). 


Thus  dtsobedlence  to  a  civil  order  which  inainta.iii$  a 
stable  system  of  right  and  duty  is  never  virtuous  ;  nor  has 
any  man  a  right  to  refuse  to  recognise  a  law  because  he 
thinks  he  knows  a  better  end  or  ideal.  In  most  cases  such 
a  thought  would  be  false,  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
is  true,  to  attetnpt  to  make  a  higher  ideal  of  life  efTective  by 
weakening  the  essential  means  of  all  progress  is  to  act  in 
a  suicidal  way.  Thus  the  man  who  cherishes  the  highest 
ideal  of  life  for  himself  and  for  all  will  strive  with  most 
earnestness  to  obey  al!  the  law5  that  exist,  knowing  thai 
by  30  acting,  and  by  thu.s  honouring  the  forms  in  which 
the  good  life  has  already  won  for  itself  a  firm  hold  on  the 
interest  and  affection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens,  he 
is  most  surely  promoting  the  higher  life,  and  ensuring  that 
it  shall  be  a  permanent  attainment  of  human  welfare,  and 
not  a  spasmodic  and  evanescent  reform  which  was  well- 
intentioned,  hut  could  not  fight  for,  and  win,  and  keep  its 
hold  over  men's  souls. 

Hut  while  obedience  to  a  State  that  has  won  and  kept 
the  devotion  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  is  always  a 
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duty,  and  a  duty  which  the  most  virtuous  and  religious  man 
will  be  most  eager  to  recognise,  and  to  fulfill,  alike  in  the 
letter  and  in  the  spirit,  obedience  is  not  the  highest  life 
open  to  an  individual.  For,  though  he  who  obeys  the  law, 
because  it  is  the  law,  deserves  well  of  the  State,  he  who 
obeys  the  law,  not  because  it  is  the  law,  but  because  he 
recognises  the  intrinsic  goodness  and  worth  of  the  ends — the 
mutual  trust  and  mutual  helpfulness,  the  love,  mercy,  friend- 
ship, peace,  the  good  character  and  the  development  of 
man's  highest  powers  of  intelligence  and  will — for  the  sake 
of  which  these  laws  are  enacted  at  all,  is  a  still  greater 
strength  to  the  State  and  the  Community.  The  one  man 
"  obeys,"  but  the  other  is  "  blessed,"  The  one  regards  the 
law,  not  as  the  means  of  his  highest  freedom,  but  as  a  limit 
or  yoke  from  which  he  would  escape  if  he  could  get  the 
satisfactions  he  seeks  under  any  other  conditions.  He  sees,  of 
course,  clearly,  that  he  cannot  do  so,  and  therefore  he  remains 
subject  or  obedient  to  the  law.  But  he  has  not  reached  the 
point  of  discerning  that  what  he  cannot  do.  namely,  realise 
what  seems  to  him  his  happiness  except  in  and  through 
general  laws  which  secure  to  all  others  their  happiness  as 
well,  is  not  the  lessening  of  his  freedom,  but  the  enlargement 
of  it  The  truly  good  or  "  blessed  "  man  does  see  this,  and 
would  will  a  good  in  which  all  could  equally  share,  though 
there  were  no  constraint  or  premium  or  penalty  to  make  him 
follow  this  course.  For  he  sees  clearly  that  this  is  the 
true  nature  of  his  own  welfare  and  the  highest  measure  of 
happiness  he  can  secure,  and  also  that  the  law  is  enacted 
simply  as  the  best  means  of  leading  the  men  who  do  not 
understand  adequately  the  nature  of  their  own  highest 
happiness,  gradually  to  understand  and  to  will  more  and 
more  what  is  really  best  for  them  and  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. When  "  obedience  to  law "  becomes  the  lo\x  of 
the  best  things  in  life,  or  the  love  of  God,  the  man  is  free 
from  the  law,  because,  through  such  devotion  to  the  end  of 
all  law, '  law  has  no  more  dominion  over  him.'  He  can  oo 
longer  be  said  to  '  obey '  when  he  "  consents  unto  the  la«f 
that  it  is  good,'  and  enjoys  that  /elidtas  or  beatiiudc  of 
spirit  which  devotion  to  the  highest  ends  necessarily  brings. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FORMS   OF  STATE— MONARCHY,  ARISTOCRACY, 
AND   DEMOCRACY. 


We  have  already  considered  in  earlier  chapters  the  general 
principles  which  all  forms,  or  types,  of  Slate  must  observe,  if 
they  are  to  enjoy  a  secure  and  prosperous  existence.  A 
Monarchy  must  recognise  the  same  essential  laws  of  national 
health  as  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy  and  vice  versa.  For 
these  farms  of  political  order  differ  from  one  another,  neither 
in  the  end  for  which  they  are  constituted,  nor  in  the  general 
conditions  which  they  must  recognise  if  they  are  to  maintain 
their  strength  and  efficiency,  but  only  in  their  internal 
organization,  or  in  the  means  which,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  nation,  are  best  adapted  for  securing  peace 
and  lasting  harmony.  Thus  there  is  no  absolutely  best 
pohtical  constitution,  but  that  is  best  which  is  best  for  each 
nation.  And  the  main  point  which  should  be  regarded  is 
that  each  politicaJ  syistem  remain  true  to  its  own  general 
principle  or  constitutive  idea.  What  this  leading  idea  or 
principle  is  we  have  now  to  indicate  briefly. 

Spinoza  holds  that  "experience  has  already  revealed  every 
kind  of  State  in  which  men  can  live  together  in  concord," 
and  that  therefore  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy 
are  the  only  possible  forms  of  political  order.  "  If  the 
administration  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Council  consisting 
of  the  general  body  of  the  people,  the  State  is  a  democratic 
one,  while  if  this  Council  consists  of  certain  select  individuals  , 
it  IS  an  Aristocracy,  and  lastly  if  the  administration  of  State 
afTairs,  and  therefore  the  sovereignty,  is  vested  in  one  man,  it 
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is  a  Monarchy"  {Tract.  Pol.,  2,  17).  But  when,  later  on  in 
the  Tractatus  Politicus,  Spinoza  gets  to  close  quarters  with 
the  discussion  of  the  different  forms  of  State,  he  points  out, 
in  difierent  passages,  certain  elements  which  modify  con- 
siderably the  definitions  here  given.  He  shows,  for  instance, 
that  a  real  Monarchy  is  an  impossibility.  One  man  cannot 
be  anything  but  the  nominal  ruler  of  a  people,  and  so  every 
Monarch,  called  to  the  office  of  sovereign,  straightway  seeks 
out  for  himself  ofRcers,  ministers,  or  favourites  who  enable 
him  to  rule,  and  really  share  the  sovereignty  with  him.  And 
thus  a  nominal  Monarchy  is  always  at  the  least  an  Aristo- 
cracy, although  secretly  so.  Again,  the  difference  between 
an  aristocracy  and  a  democracy  is  not  merely  or  chiefly — 
as  might  appear  from  the  passage  above  quoted — the  number 
who  share  in  the  sovereign  power.  You  can,  Spinoza  holds, 
have  a  democratic  State  where  those  who  rule  bear  only  a 
small  proportion  to  those  who  are  ruled,  while  you  may  have 
an  aristocracy  in  which  all  the  people  share  in  the  sovereign 
power.  What  he  wishes  to  bring  out  is.  that  the  real  dis- 
tinction is  not  one  of  number  merely,  A  real  aristocracy 
will  be  that  in  which  the  men  who  are  to  rule  are  chosen  as 
best  fitted  by  their  personal  endowments  for  this  post,  while 
a  real  democracy  will  be  that  in  which  personal  fitness  is  not 
the  determining  element,  but  in  which  men  can  claim  to  have 
the  right  of  sharing  in  the  supreme  power  quite  apart  from 
any  question  of  their  fitness.  Aristocracy  involves  express 
and  individual  election,  democracy  does  not  In  a  real 
aristocracy  therefore  there  can  be  no  hereditary  right  to 
share  in  sovereign  power,  as  a  man  who  Can  claim  this  right 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  his  father's  son,  is  not  elected  as 
being  the  best  fitted  for  rule.  Similarly,  a  general  law  which 
enacts  that  certain  classes  shall  rule,  or  that  all  the  wealthy 
shall  rule,  is  inconsistent  with  a  really  aristocratic  State,,  for 
no  civil  law  can  secure  that  the  members  of  certain  classes, 
or  that  those  who  are  wealthy,  will  be  best  fitted  for  ruling. 
What  we  commonly  call  a  hereditary  aristocracy  Spinoza 
regards  as  no  real  aristocracy  at  all,  as  there  Is  no  security 
for  the  members  of  this  class  being  the  wisest  men  in  the 
Slate.        It    is    more    truly    a    narrow    democracy^    such    a 


democracy  as  the  Greeks  believed  in,  in  which  the  unprivileged 
might  outnumber  the  privileged  by  five  to  one. 

Thus  a  nominal  Monarchy  is  really  a  secret  Aristcxrracy, 
but  a  bad  form  of  Aristocracy  just  because  it  is  not  openly 
such.  While  an  aristocracy  which  rests  on  class  privilege  is 
not  a  real  aristocracy  or  government  by  the  best  men  in  the 
State  at  all.  And  a  democracy  may  exist  where  the  ruling 
class  is  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  who  are  ruledf  if 
they  rule  in  virtue  of  their  birth^  rank  or  wealth,  and  not  in 
virtue  of  their  wisdom,  Spinoza  believes  that  Aristocratic 
rule  (in  the  sense  of  rule  vested  in  the  best  or  wisest  men  in 
the  community)  is  the  highest  form  of  rule,  and  that,  could  it 
be  kept  true  to  its  idea  or  ideal,  it  would  be  the  one  actual 
form  of  rule.  But  this  is  just  the  difficulty.  Those  who 
already  rule  in  an  aristocratic  State  do,  if  they  are  set  to 
choose  others  as  colleagues  on  the  ground  of  their  fitness  or 
of  their  being  the  best  men,  somehow  generally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  'best'  men  are  to  be  found  "among  the 
rich,  or  among  their  own  blood-relations,  or  amongst  their 
friends,"  They  may  come  to  this  conclusion  from  quite 
honest  or  honourable  motives^  just  because  each  man's  know- 
ledge is  limited,  and  he  best  appreciates  the  excellences  of 
those  who  are  brought  most  into  personal  relations  with  him- 
self. But  though  this  bias  may  be  quite  honest,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  great  danger  to  the  State,  for  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  consequent  elevation  to  place  and  power  of 
those  who  arc  really  unfit  to  rule  a  people  wisely,  may  bring 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  every  one  in  the  community. 
The  honest  intention  docs  nothing  to  avert  the  inevitable 
harm  and  loss,  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  a  real  aristo- 
cracy, or  government  by  the  best  or  wisest  men  in  the  State, 
is  theoreticaliy  the  best,  it  is  seldom  a  practical  success.  For 
it  involves  some  faultless  arrangement  for  discovering  the  wisest 
men  in  the  State,  and  for  preventing  any  but  the  wisest 
attaining  to  place  and  power.  But  this  is  just  the  rock  on 
which  all  nominal  aristocracies  are  wrecked.  They  do  not 
really  always  seek  out  the  wisest  and  best  men,  and  even 
when  they  do,  they  may  make  mistakes  or  misjudgments  from 
whose  consequences  all  must  suffer.     It  is  just  because  no 
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human  beings  can  be  depended  on  to  be  always  mfaJlible, 
that  Aristocracy  (in  the  tnie  sensej  is  a  failure,  and  always 
degenerates  into  an  oligarchy  of  birth  or  wealth  which  has 
none  of  that  divine  right  or  power  to  rule  men's  lives  which 
only  wisdom  can  give. 

Thus  while  a  true  Aristocracy  is  the  best  form  of  rule,  in 
the  sense  that  the  Slate  and  all  its  citizens  will  be  most  pros- 
perous when  the  wisest  and  best  men  within  it  arc  in  power, 
a  nominal  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  rank  or  birth  may  be  the 
worst  of  all  forms  of  rule,  the  most  calamitous  to  the  State 
and  the  citizens  alike.  And  it  is  because  a  close  corporation, 
or  privileged  class,  inevitably  loses  touch  with  the  real 
problems  for  the  solution  of  which  it  exists,  and  thus  fails  to 
discharge  the  function  for  the  sake  of  which  it  enjoys  place 
and  power,  that  a  democratic  State  is  at  once  a  more  stable, 
a  more  eflScient,  and  a  more  beneficent  form  of  political  order 
than  either  a  monarchical  or  an  aristocratic  one. 

Spinoza's  discussion  of  the  nature  and  value  of  Democracy 
was  no  more  than  begun  when  death  came  to  him.  and  we 
have  not  the  benefit  of  any  detailed  treatment  of  this  question 
in  his  workSi  But  from  frequent  references  to  the  problem  in 
his  exposition  and  criticism  of  other  points  it  is  possible  to 
determine  clearly  his  general  attitude  toward  it.  He  holds. 
in  the  first  place,  that  democratic  rule  is  the  "  most  natural  "* 
of  all  practicable  forms  of  government,  that  is  to  say,  the 
most  consonant  with  the  '  liberties '  of  a  people.  For  "  in  a 
community,  the  government  of  which  is  vested  in  all  its 
members,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  laws  have  the  sanction 
of  common  consent,  obedience  to  an  alien  authority  can  have 
no  place.  Whether  the  laws  are  increased  or  diminished  in 
number,  the  people  in  such  a  State  remain  equally  free, 
seeing  that  the  laws  are  the  expression  of  their  own  commK3n 
will,  and  are  not  enacted  tn  virtue  of  an  authority  t-ested  in 
any  one  else"  {TheoL-Poi.,  Ch.  s).  In  such  a  political  order 
the  people  are  saved  from  the  dangerous  belief  that  they  ha\'e 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  rulers  encroaching  on  their 
liberties  ;  and  the  rulers  are  saved  from  the  no  less  dangerous 
delusion  that  they  may  lord  it  Over  their  subjects  as  tbcy 
please.    The  real  identity  of  interest  which  is  always  present 
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and  operative  under  every  form  of  rule  becomes  most  patent 
to,  or  most  readily  apprehended  by.  botli  rulers  and  subjects  in 
a  democratic  State.  Wher^  all  may  rule  in  turn,  and  where 
all  have  in  turn  to  obey,  law  most  clearly  shows  itself  as  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  the  whole  people 
for  their  guidance  toward,  and  achievement  of,  their  greatest 
happiness  and  welfare.  Thus  law  ceases,  under  a  democracy, 
to  be  regarded  as  an  alien  force  imposed  by  the  will  of  a 
stronger,  and  reveals  itself  as  the  friend  and  helper  of  the 
whole  people's  endeavour. 

Moreover,  in  a  democracy  the  constant  bickering  and 
dispute  about  what  powers  and  prerogatives  the  ruler  should 
have,  and  what  liberties  the  people  should  retain,  becomes 
impossible.  These  disputes  could  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
arise  under  any  form  of  State  only  where  rulers  and  ruled 
did  not  understand  the  '  eternal  truth '  of  the  relation  that 
binds  them  to  one  another,  and  which  makes  the  weak- 
ness and  the  strength  of  the  one  to  be  also  the  weakness 
and  the  strength  of  the  other.  But  this  want  of  uinder- 
standing,  this  partial  knowledge  and  devotion  to  narrow 
interests,  is  just  the  hindrance  to  the  true  unity  and  progress 
of  a  people.  Hence,  if  we  can,  by  wise  political  arrange- 
ments, bring  home  to  all  the  citizens  the  fact  that  a  strong 
and  efficient  government  is  the  primal  and  essential  con- 
dition of  their  happiness  and  mutual  co-operation,  we  shall 
have  gained  a  great  deal.  And  this  is  what  a  democratic 
State  can  do  more  effectively  than  any  other  form  of  State, 
It  can  show  that  government  is  in  this  case — what  is  equally 
true  of  every  case,  if  men  would  but  see  it — the  people  ruling 
themselves,  and  not  a  game  in  which  the  rulers  and  their 
subjects  play  antagonistic  parts.  Hence,  under  a  democracy 
new  laws  can  be  made  for  meeting  new  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances without  fear  of  awakening  the  morbid  jealousy 
that  this  is  a  further  restriction  of  the  people's  liberty  or  an 
extension  of  the  King's  prerogative.  A  new  law  wisely 
made  can  here  show  itself  from  the  first  as  what  it  always 
really  is,  namely,  an  enlargement  of  the  people's  liberty  or 
power  or  spiritual  capacities.  For  this  reason  Spinoza  holds 
that  a  democracy  is  better  able  to  make  new  laws  when  they 


dre  needed,  since  no  <)uestton  of  encroachment  or  aggression 
can  arise  at  all,  when  the  people  who  have  to  obey  the  law 
are  also  the  people  who  make  the  law.  It  follows  from  this, 
further,  that  a  democratic  State  can  be  "entirely  or  com- 
pletely absolute,"  that  ts  to  say,  tt  can  be  perfect  master  I'n 
its  own  house,  and  can  make  use  of  its  citizens'  lives  and 
resources  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  whole  community 
without  arousing  the  suspicion  that  they  arc  being  *  exploited  ' 
in  the  interest  of  the  ruler  or  of  a  privileged  class. 

Another  advantage  of  a  democratic  State  is  "  that  its 
distinctive  excellence  is.  better  realised  in  peace  than  in  war  "  ; 
and  hence  such  a  State  will  always  seek  to  promote  and 
further  the  activities,  interests,  objects  of  desire  and  attain* 
mcnt  which  alone  really  unite  men  in  an  indissoluble  way, 
and  which  can  be  developed  only  in  a  state  of  peace,  ai»d 
under  a  stable  order  of  social  life  and  civil  rights  and  duties. 

The  one  defect  of  a  democratic  State  which  Spinoza  takes 
notice  of  is  its  apparent  instability  and  want  of  permanence. 
"  No  form  of  political  order  seems  to  have  had  less  per- 
manence than  popular  or  democratic  ones,  nor  have  there 
been  any  in  which  seditions  have  been  more  frequent"  His 
reply  to  this  practically  is,  that  there  are  seditions  and 
seditions.  You  may  make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace,  you 
may  make  a  nation  into  slaves  and  call  it  a  kingdom.  But 
a  State  in  which  the  people  are  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  weakness,  or  poverty,  and  are  prevented  from 
developing  their  best  powers,  is  not  a  strong  State,  even  U 
internal  dissensions  are  not  frequent.  There  are  high' 
qualities  which  you  cannot  get  without  accepting  the  defects 
that  may  attend  tliem.  And  a  nation's  eager  interest  in,  and 
devotion  to,  the  best  ends,  its  thinking  and  willing  of  its  own 
welfare,  is  worth  purchasing  even  if  this  gives  rise  to  more 
difference  of  opinion,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  fight  for 
one's  own  sense  of  what  is  right  and  just,  than  there  would 
be  in  a  nation  of  slaves.  Spinoza's  point  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  freerloms  which  a  citizen- soldiery  claim  for  them- 
selves,  is  that  even  such  defects  arc  indicative  of  far  hlghe 
power,  capacity,  and  devotion  to  one's  countr>'  and  its  lat 
than  would  be  found  in  a  State  in  which  such  freedom  was 
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repressed.  The  disturbances,  and  even  the  civil  wars,  in 
some  communities  are  of  more  value  than  the  torpid  peace 
of  others  ;  for  it  is  better  that  men  should  be  willing  to  fight, 
and  to  lay  down  their  property  and  their  Hvesi  for  the  cause 
with  which  in  their  judgment  the  welfare  of  their  country  is 
bound  up,  than  that  they  should  care  nothing  for  their 
country,  take  no  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  be  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  any  end  or  command  whatever. 

As  regards  the  other  objection  commonly  alleged  against 
Democratic  States,  namely,  that  the  people  have  very  Httle 
real  knowledge,  or  judgment,  or  self-control,  and  are  there- 
fore  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  task  of  ruHng  themselves, 
nor  even  with  the  task  of  choosing  their  rulers,  Spinoza's 
attitude  toward  it  may  be  gathered  from  such  statements  as 
the  following  1 

"  Altbough  a  Council  which  consists  of  such  a  large  number  of  citizens 
ivill  necessarily  have  a  consideratie  admixture  o-f  m?n  of  very  slight 
JTiteiligence,  yd  il  cannot  be  doubted  that  every  man  is  shrewd  and  astute 
enough  in  matters  t'O  which  he  has  1<3ng;  devoted  himSelf  with  great 
eagerness.  Hence  tf  none  are  elected  to  this  supreme  Council  except 
(ho&e  who  have  followed  their  cfLlhng^s  without  reproaeh  up  to  their 
fiftieth  year,  they  will  be  sufficiently  well  qualified  to  give  advice  in 
cases  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  especially  if,  in  matters 
of  momeni,  time  is  allowed  for  reflection.  And  it  should  be  noted 
further,  that  a  Couticil  which  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  members 
would  not  be  any  more  lilcely  to  be  free  from  such  an  unenlightened 
eletncnt.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  small  Council  would  bfl  sure  to 
consist  mainly  of  men  of  this  sort,  for  in  a  small  Council  every  one  does 
bis  utmost  to  get  stupid  colleagues  whom  he  can  lead  as  he  pleases — 
a  condition  of  things  which  cannot  arise  in  a  large  Council"  {Tract. 
Pel,  7.  4). 

"What  we  have  written  may  perhaps  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  who 
credit  the  common  people  alone  with  the  defects  and  failings  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  mortals.  Such  men  tell  ui  that  the  populace  has  no 
moderation,  that  it  spreads  terror  around  unless  it  is  itself  checked  hy 
fear,  thai  the  people  must  be  either  humble  servants  or  haughty  masters, 
and  that  they  are  destitute  of  truth  and  of  judgment,  and  so  on.  All  men, 
however,  have  one  common  nature.  We  are  deceived  by  authoriry  and 
refinement,  and  hence  when  two  men  do  the  aame  thing  we  often  say  that 
the  one  may  do  it  with  impunity  while  the  other  may  not,  and  we  say  so, 
not  because  the  actions  are  ditferent,  but  only  becaui^e  th«  agents  are. 
Pride  is  natural  to  those  who  have  the  mastery.     Men  are  proud  even  of 


being  appointed  lo  office  for  a  year,  and  whai  then  can  l>e  expected  of 
Nobles  who  claim  a  perpetual  tide  to  honour.  But  their  anogiTtcc  la 
set  off  by  assumplion,  by  magnificence,  by  prodigality,  by  a  kind  of 
harmony  of  vices,  by  a  certain  skiil  in  playing  the  fool,  and  by  &ome 
good  taste  in  their  comiption.  Id  this  way  vices  which,  if  they  were 
each  viewed  by  itself,  and  so  raised  into  prominence,  would  show  them- 
selves to  be  ugly  and  base,  are  regarded  by  the  inespcrieaced  and  the 
ignorant  as  honourable  and  becoming.  Again,  if  it  be  tnie  tha^t  'ihe 
populace  knows  no  moderation,  and  strikes  (error  into  others  unless  tb«y 
are  terrified  themselves,'  this  is  but  the  naiuj^l  consequence  of  their 
miagovemtnent,  as  liberty  and  slavery  are  not  easily  conjoined,  Lastly, 
as  for  ibe  statemem  >lbal  the  common  people  are  not  endowed  ^'ith 
either  truth  or  dlscemnieni,'  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
chief  affairs  of  Stale  ore  transacted  in  secret,  and  the  people  are  re- 
duced to  form  conjectures  from  the  few  mailers  which  cannot  be 
concealed.  For  the  power  to  suspend  one's  judgment  is  a  rare  virtue. 
Hence,  lo  try  to  keep  the  citizens  in  ignorance  of  all  thai  is  going  oot 
and  yet  expect  them  not  to  make  erroneous  jud|;ments  ret,'ardiiig 
public  affairs,  or  not  to  put  a  sinister  interpretation  on  ihcir  rulers* 
doings,  argues  the  greatest  ignorance  of  human  oaiure.  For  if  the 
populace  could  exei-cise  self-control,  could  suspend  thcii  judgment 
about  matters  of  which  they  have  but  slij^ht  knowledge,  and  could 
form  right  judgments  about  aflairs  from  what  little  ihvy  do  koow  re- 
garding them,  they  would  forsooth  deserve  rather  to  be  the  rulers  thaa 
the  ruled.  But,  as  we  have  said,  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  men. 
Kule  malces  all  men  proud.  All  strike  terror  into  others  unless  tbey 
are  Uiemselves  made  afraid.  And  everywhere  truth  and  right  mSa 
from  the  enmities  and  infirmities  of  men,  especially  when  one  or  a  few 
men  bear  sway,  and  have  regard  in  their  judgments  not  lo  Justice  and 
truth,  but  to  the  amount  of  a  man's  wealth"  {Tract.  Fot.,  7,  7.^). 

Spinoza  points  out  further  that  Democracy  was  the 
earliest  form  of  rule,  and  that  it  gradually  transformed  itself 
into  Aristocracy,  and  that  in  turn  into  Monarchy. 

"  I  atn  quite  convinced  that  most  Aristocratic  States  have  at  one  tuna 
beer  Democratic.  This  process  of  development  may  be  expressed  some- 
what as  follows.  A  people,  while  in  search  of  pastures  new,  and  also  aAcr 
it  has  found  them,  and  brought  them  under  cultivation,  maintains  the  equal 
right  of  all  lo  rule,  as  no  one  voluntarily  makes  another  his  master.  But 
although  each  of  them  thinks  it  only  fair  that  he  should  have  the  Kune 
authority  and  right  over  another  as  that  other  has  over  him,  they  all 
think  il  unjust  that  aliens  who  settle  amongst  them  should  have  equal 
righta  with  liiemselves  in  the  country  for  which  they  had  laboriou&ly 
sought,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  they  had  shed  their  blood.  Mor 
do  the  aliens  at  first  think  this  withholding  of  dvic  privil^es  unjust,  aa 
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they  migrate  Xo  this  country  not  for  power,  but  to  further  their  own  private 
interests,  and  they  are  perfectly  content  with  the  freedom  10  follow  ihcir 
own  calling  with  securUy.  Meantime,  however,  the  population  increases 
through  constant  tmmiigration.  And  these  aliens  gradually  adopt  the 
national  cusloms,  until  at  length  there  is  nothing  to  disting-uish  them 
from  the  citizens  except  the  fact  that  they  are  ineligible  far  public  ofUcc 
And  whilst  the  niinil>er  of  these  aliens  is  daily  on  the  increase,  th:il  of  the 
citizens  is  ever  on  the  wiuin.  Such  a  decrease  is  due  to  many  causes- 
Families  frequently  become  extinct,  some  men  Hose  their  citizenship 
through  their  own  wrong^doing,  and  very  many  are  prevented  by  auaitened 
private  circumstances  (rotn  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  In  the 
meantime  the  more  powerful  among  the  cllizenE  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  exclude  all  the  rest  from  office.  Thus  by  degrees  the  government  gets 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  at  length  tl  is  through  faction  vested  in  a 
single  man"  (Tract-  Pol,  S,  12). 

Spinoza  works  out,  in  the  later  part  of  the  Tractatus 
Politicus,  his  general  political  principles  with  much  detail 
in  relation  to  Monarchical  and  to  Aristocratic  States.  The 
particular  arrangements  and  forms  of  organisation  which  he 
suggests  are  simply  the  embodiment  of  these  principles  in 
relation  to  the  ruling  idea  of  each  type  of  government,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  give  one  or  two 
illustrations  of  his  method. 

In  a  Monarchical  State,  the  ruling  idea  is  that  the  power 
of  the  King  shal  I  mean  the  devotion  or  interest  of  his 
people,  and  that  no  foreign  element,  such  as  a  body  of 
mercenary  troops,  or  a  privileged  class,  shall  be  allowed  to 
exist  within  its  borders,  If  this  ruling  idea  is  fully 
recognised,  the  Monarch  and  the  people  will  learn  to  know 
one  another,  to  rely  upon  one  another,  and  to  find  their  best 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  and  through  the  efficiency  and 
strength  which  the  other  gains.  Thus  all  political  arrange- 
ments which  are  serviceable  for  producing  such  mutual 
knowledge  and  dependence  are  the  dictate  of  Reason.  One 
such  arrangement  is  that  the  King  have  a  supreme  Council 
elected  from  the  citizens  and  by  the  citizens,  whose  members 
shall  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  people.  This  is  desirable,  for,  as  a  Monarch  cannot 
possibly  really  rule  by  himself,  and  must  have  officials  to  tell 
him  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  better  for  both  King  and 
people  that  these   Councillors   should    be  men    who   really 
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know  the  people  than  that  the),-  should  be  army  generals,  i 
royal    favourites  who  may  have  no  real    knou'leclge  at  % 
This  supreme  Council  or  Parliament  ts  an  esscntiai  pait 
the  legislature.      It  has  to  advise  the  King  about  what  tbc 
public  interest  requires,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  King  la 
make  a  law  without  consulting  it,  nor  even  to  make  a  law 
which    did    not    get    large   support    in    this    Parliament  of 
popular  representatives.      This  Council  has  also  to   promul- 
gate the  royal  enactments,  and  to  see  that  they  are  given 
effect  to.     All  business  coming  before  the  Monarch  has  fifSI 
to  para  through  its  hands.     It  ought  to  look  to  the  education     ■ 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  theH 
Slate  that  he  be  rightly  trained  and  educated  ;   all   the  more^ 
that  his  fatlicr  may  deliberately  keep  him  ignorant,  or  alio*' 
him  to  indulge  his  passions,  that  be  may  tdve  nothtr^  to 
fear  from  his  prudence,  capacity,  or  popularity,      (z)  There 
should  be  a  subordinate  Council,  or  Committee    of  Parlia- 
ment, to  meet  daily,  and  carry  on  the  tegular  and  routine 
executive  and  administrative  work  of  government,     (3)  A 
Council   for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  Justice 
is  also    to   be  established.     (4)  There  should    be    local  or 
Town  Councils  in  each  city  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  that 
city.      (5)  Only  a  citizen-soldiery  should  be  allowed  within 
the  community.     (6)  The  land  should  be  the  property  of 
the  whole  State. 

By  these  political  arrangements  Spinoza  belie\'es  that 
the  Monarch  and  the  people  wil]  alike  gain  the  bea 
for  themselves,  as  well  as  do  their  duty  in  the  most 
efficient  way,  and  so  be  of  the  highest  service  to  one 
another.  For  the  "single  rule  1  have  followed  in  my 
organisation  of  a  Monarchical  State  is  that  the  people  undci 
a  Monarchy  wilt  secure  to  themselves  a  sufficiently  ample 
freedom,  if  they  simply  make  sure  that  the  power  of 
Monarch  can  mean  nothing  but  the  power  of  his  people,  and 
see  that  the  maintenance  of  his  power  depends  solely  on 
their  protection"  {Tract.  PoJ.,  7,  31). 

In  an  Aristocratic  State  the  organising  principle,   or 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  State  to  one  another,  is  differen 
and    this    difference    makes    the    application    of    Spinoza's 
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genera!  political  principles  assume  a  different  form.  For 
while,  under  a  nominally  Monarchical  State,  the  king  could 
not  really  govern  a  whole  people,  but  inevitably  had  as  his 
helpers  or  ministers  either  favourites  of  his  own  or  ministers 
elected  by  the  people  from  amongst  themselves,  the  case  is 
different  with  a  Council  of  Patricians  elected  because  of 
their  capacities,  and  wielding  sovereign  power.  The  latter 
can  be  not  only  nominally,  but  also  really  sovereign,  and 
does  not  need  any  assistance  from  without.  Thus  the  vital 
differences  between  a  Monarchical  Sovereign  and  an  Aristo- 
cratic Sovereign  or  supreme  Council  are  :  I.  That  though 
the  power  of  one  man  is  quite  unequal  to  the  burden  of 
ruling  a  whole  nation,  the  power  of  a  larjje  Council  is  quite 
adequate  to  the  task,  and  hence  while  a  King  requires  other 
Councillors  to  assist  him,  a  Council  does  not.  [I.  Kings 
are  mortal,  while  Councils  are  eternal.  Hence,  under  an 
Aristocracy,  the  power  never  returns  to  the  people  as  it  in 
effect  does  under  a  Monarchy  on  the  death  of  each  King. 
III.  A  Monarch's  actual  exercise  of  sovereignty,  owing  to 
his  minority,  his  illness,  old  age,  and  so  on,  is  often  in 
abeyance,  while  the  power  of  a  Council  is  always  in  active 
exercise.  IV.  "The  will  of  one  man  is  liable  to  much 
vanation  and  inconstancy.  This  is  the  reason  why  even 
where,  as  under  a  Monarchy,  all  law  is  the  King's  deliberate 
or  expressed  will,  yet  every  wish  on  the  King's  part  does 
not  have  the  force  of  law.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said 
regarding  the  will  of  a  sufficiently  large  Council,  as  every 
expressed  wish  on  its  part  must  necessarily  have  the  force  of 
law.  Hence  the  government  of  a  people  which  is  once 
transferred  to  a  sufficiently  large  Council  is  absolute,  or 
approaches  very  closely  to  an  absolute  one.  If  there  is  any 
government  entirely  absolute  or  unlimited,  it  must  be  the 
government  which  is  exercised  by  a  nation  as  a  whole" 
{Tract.  Pvi.,  8,  3). 

These  differences  between  Monarchical  and  Aristocratic 
rule  necessitate  different  constitutional  arrangements.  For 
the  supreme  Council  in  an  Aristocratic  State  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  in  the  State,  and  if  it 
actually  does  so,  it  can  achieve,  in  virtue  of  its  own  capacity, 
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strengfth  and  wisdom,  what  no  king,  were  he  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  could  possibly  do,  without  relying  upon  the  help 
and  co-operation  of  his  ministers  and  I'arliamenL  Thus  it 
is  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  Witenagemot  or  council  of  wise 
men,  like  a  Platonic  l>ody  of  Guardians,  who  have  supreoie 
power  in  the  State  in  virtue  of  their  supreme  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  what  is  best  for  the  whole  community. 
Spinoza  believes  that  this  arrangement  does  no  injustice  to 
the  people  who  do  not  rule,  for  they  are  not  made  rulers  or 
members  of  the  supreme  Council  just  because  they  are  not 
the  best  qualilied  for  fuliiliing'  this  important  function.  It 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  every  one  within  the  State  that 
those  shall  rule  who  can  do  it  best. 

But  clearly  the  success  of  this  form  of  government 
depends  wholly  and  solely  on  the  wisdom  of  this  supreme 
Council.  If  the  Council  cease  to  contain  within  it  the  skill, 
prudence,  insight,  and  foresight  of  the  best  and  ablest  men 
within  the  community,  its  power,  and  its  authority  or  right, 
to  rule  inevitably  passes  from  it.  No  matter  whether  it 
retain  the  name  or  not,  if  it  is  not  in  fact  and  in  tnith  the 
Council  of  the  really  wise,  it  will  have  no  weight  or  inAuence, 
and  it  will  be  a  curse  to  the  people  instead  of  a  blessing. 
Hence  all  the  political  arrangements  which  Spinoza  recom> 
mends  have  this  one  end  and  aim,  namely,  to  secure  that 
the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  community  shall  be  members 
of  this  sovereign  Council,  and  that  the  Aristocracy  of  rule 
shall  be  so  in  virtue  of  it^  Aristocracy  of  talent  and  capacity. 
To  carry  this  into  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  pro[>ortion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  keep  this  proportion,  else 
there  will  be  no  sufficient  security  for  the  members  possess- 
ing that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people's  needs  and 
wishes,  which  is  essential  if  they  are  to  be  really  wise  or 
efficient  governors  and  legislators.  Suppose  the  population 
of  the  State  to  be  such  that  one  hundred  able  and  wise  men 
could  know  the  state  of  the  people  thoroughly,  and  could 
actually  have  control  over  their  spirits,  then  to  make  sure  of 
'catching'  the  hundred  you  need,  you  must  cast  a  much 
wider  net.      For  one  who  knows  human  nature  will  recognise 
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that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  seek,  and  secure^ 
election  to  high  place,  are  of  very  Uttle  service  for  carrying 
out  the  real  work  of  their  oflicc,  and  that  thus  the  reins  of 
power  do  actually,  and  properly,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
few  men  who  really  know  their  work  and  can  do  it,  Thus 
if  one  hundred  'best'  men  are  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  about  5000 
to  be  chosen  as  nominal  rulers,  since  we  cannot  depend  on 
getting  more  than  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  men  of  genuine 
capacity  and  skill  and  insight  out  of  every  hundred  who  are 
ambitious  of,  and  are  successful  in  attaining,  the  honour  of 
membership  in  this  supreme  Council.  For  the  sake  of 
securing  this  hundred,  it  is  necessary  to  endure  the  other 
4900.  And  after  all  the  hardship  will  not  be  great,  as  the 
men  who  can  do  the  work  will  get  the  work  to  do,  while 
those  who  enjoy  the  honour  of  their  rank  will  also  get  the 
leisured  and  dignified  ease  which  they  most  prize. 

The  organisation  which  might  best  keep  the  rulers  of  an 
Aristocratic  State  true  to  the  constitutive  idea  of  their  own 
civil  order,  Spinoza  works  out  thus  :  1.  There  should  be  the 
supreme  Council,  having  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  to 
choose  new  colleagues,  and  to  elect  all  the  Ministers  of 
State  ;  and  no  individual  in  this  Council  should  have  any 
power  or  right  as  an  individual,  for  all  that  he  has  a  right  to 
do  must  be  by  and  through  a  decree  of  the  whole  Council. 
II.  There  should  be  a  Council  of  Syndics  whose  sole  duty 
should  be  to  see  that  the  fundamental  constitutional  pro- 
visions of  the  State  are  not  violated  by  any  one,  however 
high  he  be  in  office  or  in  rank.  This  Council  should  have 
the  power  to  call  any  one  to  account  for  unconstitutional 
action,  and  the  power  to  punish  him  if  it  judge  him  guilty 
of  thus  seeking  to  destroy  the  unity  and  harmonious  co- 
operation of  all  the  organs  of  the  common  life.  1 11.  Of  this 
Council  of  Syndics  there  shall  be  a  small  Committee,  meeting 
every  day,  to  consider  such  matters  as  may  need  prompt 
attention,  and  with  power  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
whole  body  of  Syndics  should  any  emergency  require  this. 
[V.  There  shall  be  a  Senate  which  shall  meet  at  stated 
times  to  transact  ordinary  administrative  duties,  matters  of 
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great  moment  being  referred  to  the  Supreme  Council.  And 
for  the  daily  executive  work  which  needs  to  be  efficiently 
carried  on,  the  Senate  should  divide  itseJf  into  four  or 
six  sections  which  should  each  carry  on  the  work  for  three 
or  for  two  months  in  the  course  of  the  year.  V.  There 
shall  be  a  supreme  Court  of  Justice  having  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  affairs,  its  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
supreme  Council  or  Parliament. 

These  correlated  and  mutually  dependent  bodies  are 
designed  to  secure — as  far  a.5  any  human  arrangements  can 
— that  wisdom,  prudence,  and  capacity  will  come  to  the 
office  and  the  function  which  arc  required  for  the  well- 
being  o^  the  whole  State,  but  which  will  be  neither  an  office 
nor  a  function  at  all  unless  the  men  who  are  called  to  them 
have  the  enlightenment,  skill,  enterprise,  and  insight  which 
constitute  the  strength  and  power  of  a  nation's  life  and 
endeavour,  Government  by  the  '  best '  men  in  the  com- 
munity is  the  ideal  form  of  government,  if  any  infalh'ble 
means  of  finding  them  could  be  devised.  But  as  no  such 
means  has  yet  been  found,  except  that  which  the  more  or 
less  narrow,  partial,  and  sometimes  prejudiced  judgments  of 
men  supply,  we  must  be  content  that  each  nation  work  out 
its  own  political  salvation  through  the  forms  of  civil  order 
which  embody  its  own  thought,  ideals,  and  hopes,  for  these 
are  its  '  best.' — the  soul  and  endeavour  of  all  its  organisation 
and  political  machinery. 
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Civil  Law,  354 ;  conditions  of,  356 ; 
equals  self- protection,  27 1  ;  nature  of 
its  efficiency,  399,  338,  350  ff.  ; 
nature  and  function  of,  327 ;  and 
morality,  334 ;  deals  only  with  out- 
ward actions,  340 ;  yet  not  with  all 
actions,  342  ;  not  omnipotent,  345. 

Civil  Order,  advantages  of,  373 ;  condi- 
tions of,  363,  279 ;  maintained  by 
reason,  269;  necessaiy  for  morality 
and  religion,  371. 

Civil  right,  basis  of,  150. 

Civil  and  social,  155. 

Clauberg,  2. 

Common  good,  131  ;  will,  317. 

Conatus  use  coiuervamdi,  3,  76  ff.,  95, 
194  ff. 

Conception  and  perception  compared, 
80. 

Constitution,  value  of  a  good,  365  ff. ; 
dangers  of  a  paper,  383. 

Constitutional  law,  368. 

Criminal  action,  293. 

Dante,  159. 

Deduction,  meaning  of,  7- 

Definitions,  12  note. 

Democratic  state,  329 ff.,  500,  502 ff. 

Descartes,  3,  15. 

Desire,  196 ;  definition  of,  78  ;  not 
distinguishable  float  will,  81  ;  from 
reason  cannot  be  excessive,  109. 

Determination,  49;  natural  a^d  spiritual, 

68.  69.  277. 
Z>eus  live  datura,  48,  49. 


^H         fu                                           ^^^^^^V^l 

^^^H                  Dic<ator«bipi  QvHi  of,  423, 

Oovemmcnl,  natuic  of,  3S3  B.  ;  not  cx>     1 

^^^H                  Divine,  deierminatiaa,  67  ((.  ;    imina- 

temAl  ID  individtuLl,  366.                           H 

^^^1                      nence,  iSlf.  ;  Iaa-s  etpmal,  44. 

GtMiiude,  139.                                     ^^J 

^^H                     I^ly.  3^1  i  relative  [a  sodal  oider,  324. 

Green,  T,  II..  9.  i*i-                         ^^| 

Groiius.  to,  St.                                    ^^^| 

^^^1                   Bduca.tic>n,  13. 

^H 

^^H                   Emotions,  kinds  of,  115. 

^^H 

^^^1                   Envy,  137. 

Heliiew  ^lale.  Jljff.                               ^^^| 

^^^1                   Equity,  360, 

Hecrelionrd,  3.                                         ^^^H 

^^^1                     Krilniann,  234. 

Hegel,  8.                                          V 

^^^H                        Kriiit,  tlatuit  ur,  2t4  FT. 

Ilulilics,  9.  1 1,  144.  155,  158, 1S3,  385. 

^^^H                   EsBcnce  uraihing,  63. 

HumBnity,    139,    14O;    Mcndnets   cf. 

^^^H                   Ethita,  noi  a  complete  whole,  2  :  iniei- 

SOI. 

^^^^1                        <Iepen(lent  with  politics,  3. 

Hutiie,  S,  16S. 

^^^1                     Es-il,  2oSfi^.;  nntUTcof,  199?.;  qualila- 

^^^H                      tively  ditTercnt  bom  good,  138, 

Iiiea.  meaiting  if.  80;  of  God  in  man. 

335,  *3'  ff- 

^^^H                   Fncullies,  rejected,  37. 

Ideal  Dfliiiman  luitnre,  133. 

^^^H                   Feu,  138 ;  a  weak  in«liv«,  303. 

Idenls,  1S3,  J^t. 

^^^H                   F'edenitiun  or  slates .  460. 

Ideas,  inad  equate,  96.                             ^^^^H 

^^^1                   Ftlicilru,  19  AT. 

Imnianence,  divine,  41,  73.                 ^^^H 

^^^H                   Final  ouk,  30,  34. 

ImniBrcnt  cnvi.calii)',  IS'                       ^^^B 

^^^H                     Fijchtrr,  Kuno,  144. 

Iridign&.tion,  337.                                  ^^^H 

^^H                   Flatlei}',  139. 

Individual  and  xodety  aai  xvtmHt,     B 

^^^1                   Force,  a  m^ral  iastriiHient,  246, 

337-                                                            ■ 

^^^1                     Fortitude,  I[5fr.,  136. 

Irlpilcchial  love  of  God,  39.                               H 

^^^^^^           Freedom,  of  will  and  natunl  neee^iiy, 

Intelligence,  exercise  of,  the  saprcmc     H 

^^^^^^B             36ff.  ;  ond  c-^rnpuUion,  68 ;  imturcof 

good.  14-                                                   1 

^^^^^^H            human,  38,  70  IT.,  no;  of  ihitight, 

■ 

^^^^^^H            speech  and  reli^on,  471  fT. 

Jti&ephuti,  lo.                                                H 

JusMli,  Ij6.                                       ^^1 

^^^V                  GattfrenJaj,  [IS,  128. 

/tu  iMluraii,  146 ft.,  161.                      ^^^H 

^^H                   Gladness,  I16. 

Justice.  139,  175-176,360.                    ^^H 

^^^B                   Cod,  waA  natufc,    19  1    in   wliat  sense 

Ju^tininn,                                               ^^H 

^^^L                    goiiA,  90;  not  n  tcgisliiior,  43,  172: 

Juvenal,  144.                                       ^^^H 

^^^^^M               knuwiedge  of.  909 :  as  Ihc  tnith,  134 : 

^^^^^^^^^                 the     b^^Eining    and     end     uf    cimJi's 

KJndlne>s,  J39. 

^^^^^^H             ihtnight,  335;    the  source  of  justice 

Kn□w>'ictlgc^,  meanini;  ai,  11 ;  of  Uan(> 

^^^^^^                      love,  14J. 

as    necessary,     toS;    lliniaeh    fin« 

^^^^                 Ciod's  cunimtinds,  sjs,  3)j ;  fr«cdoiii, 

cause,  13. 

^^^^^^K             57:  (Tovcmrnent  of  men,  173:  Uws 

^^^^^^V             for 

Ltulitia,  134  !  not  pleftsure,  83. 

^                  Good  and  bad,  how  dislingvbbed,  E>I ; 

Law,  meaning  of,  l69ir. ;  of  Mf«tCi 

^^^1                      not  in  things,  88. 

14^,   363 ;    nature  uid  Auction    of 

^^^H                   Good,  means  Uiile,  83 ;  ivai  ut  ullimnte 

civil.  337  li^ 

^^^^^^               category,  91  ;    letBliv?  to  the  indi- 

Laws,    iliffccent   itt  tiatntc  in  JillmH 

^^^^^^H             viduaJ,  91,  92  ;  of  self  and  of  othrrs 

spheres,  68 1  G<xl'i  and  auut'a.  164  IK  1 

^^^^^^1             not  Dppo»d,  99 :  niKe^^anly  objcc* 

of  human  nature,   153,  107.   t74ft. 

^^^^^^H             live  tts  well  as  subjective,  124, 

193  IT,  i  dhuuld  pnioiAle  tinur,  ^^ 

1 
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Liberttu  animi,    138;    lihtrteu  eivilit, 

247. 
Life  in  each  object,  58. 
LJncoln,  263. 
Locke,  II,  155. 
Love,  119;  orCod,  303,  316. 
Lumen  naiuraie,  231  fT. 

Machiavelli,  9,  a6,  144,  378,  403,  433, 

453- 
Man,  a  social  being,  126,  141. 
Man's  dependence  on  God,  14,  41  If. ; 

place  in  nature,  24  ff.,  133  ff.,  168  ; 

slavery,  nature  of,  97. 
Men  as  civil,  made  not  bom,  190. 
Mercenaries,  danger  of,  441. 
Mercy,  1 16. 
Metaphysics,    place    of,    in    Spinoza's 

philosophy,  6,  60. 
Method,  4  ;  of  ethics  and  politics  com- 
pared, 6. 
Military  despotism,  444, 
Mill,;.  S.,  82. 
Modal,  meaning  of,  53,  66. 
Mode,  3,  49,  56. 
Monarchy,  500,  50?  T. 
Morality,  in  what  sense  bestowed  by 

God,  171,  332;  and  religion,  304; 

and    religion,     their    internal    and 

external  aspects,  486. 
Moral  law,  not  binding  on  states,  452. 
More,  7. 
Motive,  187. 

National  customs  and  laws,  179,  369. 

A'atura  na/uraiis,  3. 

Natural  law,  meaning  of,  166  ff.  ;  uni- 
versal, 33. 

Natural  man,  158. 

Natural  right,  151,  363 ;  not  destroyed 
by  state,  469. 

Nature  a  whole,  37 ;  not  subject  to 
moral  categories,  30,  32. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  287. 

Necessary  connection,  meaning  of,  33. 

Necessity,  natural  and  spiritual,  265 ; 
and  contingency,  67  ;  and  freedom 
complementai}',  39  ;  of  thoo({ht,  186. 


Negation,  53  ;  in  the  moral  life,  85  ; 
in  morals  and  in  politics,  143. 

Obedience,   248 ;   daty  of,  497 ;  and 

freedom,  113. 
Obligation,  362. 
Oligarchy,  400. 
Ought,  abstract,  189. 

Parliament,  place  of,  431  (T. 

Passions,  cause  of,  26  ff.  ;  government 
of,  13,  34;  nature  of,  25  ff.  ;  defects 
of,  93  ff. ;  are  passivities,  95  ;  partial, 
too  ;  how  to  overcome,  357. 

Paul,  St.,  144.  158- 

Peace  of  mind,  13S- 

Peace,  not  war,  the  end  of  the  state, 

438  ff- 
Pucaium,  105. 
PercMUs,  10. 

Perfect,  meaning  of,  49  ff. 
Perfection,  13  ff.,  59  ;  degrees  of,  64. 
Philo  Judaeus,  3. 
Physical  sciences,  13. 
Pity,  139. 
Plato,  It,  91,  145. 
Platonists,  50. 

Political  history,  Spinoza's  interest  in,  3. 
Political  theory,  sources  of,  9ff. 
Pollock,  Sir  F.,  9. 
Postulates,  13  note. 
Principles,  general,  I3ff. 
Private  property,  nature  of,  381,  311. 
Promises,  nature  of,  390  ff.  ;  obligation 

of.  295. 
Providence,  178. 
Public  opinion,  332. 
Punishment,  297  ff.,  301,  308. 
Puritan  theologians,  144. 

Quantity,  an  imaginative  mode  of 
thought,  64. 

Reality,  meaning  of,  51. 

Reason,  God's  greatest  gift,  179;  not 
purely  contemplative,  113  1  jdaceand 
function  of,  107  ff.  ;  the  condition  of 
social  life,  139. 


^H         516                                                   ^^^^1 

^^H                   Rebellion,  wheo  justifiable,  435?. 

475  ;  as  a  union  of  aosls,  31  j ;  wel' 

^^H^                  Religion,  th«  iiiaximbingorhamin  life. 

hte  of  people,  its  supreme  «»d.  J23. 

^^^^^^^m                  &4  >  >  runctioD  uf  hUmad  rtalulC,  340i 

Stale's,  ^Lonomy,  451  HI  ;  cu4UEtitulioa, 

^^^^^H             aJid  the           477. 

a  unity  of    pmtts,    374  ff.  ;    ctcrnty. 

^^^^^^           Revekiion,  3$&. 

372  ff.  :  excellence,  366. 456 :  nattinJ 

^^H                     Right  is  power,  205, 

'■S'^'i  147  i-  '■£'■'  i^  "  relation,  3S9; 

^^H                   Kighis  und    dudes,   rcUted   within    a 

right  of  war,  458.  security,  405(1., 

^^^B                      sysiem,  467. 

4^1. 

^^^V                    Rous&eati,  8, 

Statesmen,  193.  352-353. 

^^^^^^           Ruler's,  right  ta  obedicDce,  2871  supie- 

SCafai  nuturaJii,  ISS^-.  251  ff.              ^\ 

^^^^^H             maey.  QBtare  aF,  43a 

Stoici,  2,  76,  1 14,  1 74-                            ^^M 

Subjectivity,  tiut  ah  irnperfecticoi,  la^l^H 

^^^f                  SodneK,  116. 

S)4»taiicc,  3,  16,  49.  S&                             1 

^^^1                  Schteieruiiicher,  67. 

Substance  and  subject,  ij.                   ^^^M 

^^^1                  Scholastics,  11. 

SttmmHiH  henuitt,  94,  133,  141.            ^^^H 

^^^1                   Self  and  oihers.  not  opposed,  87. 

Sumptuary  lawi,  343,                          ^^^H 

^^H                   Self-contiol,  it6. 

^^^H 

^^^H                  Self-denial,  not  virluous,  76- 

^^H 

^^H                     SelMelciminatJon,  1S6,  196,  liotf. 

Tacitus,                                                ^^^1 

^^H                  Sclf-disuiut,  IJ9. 

Taies,  447.                                                         ^^B 

^^H                  Self -lore,  iiue,  116. 

Time,  nature  nf  its  reality,  (5,  ootc.            J 

^^^1                    Self-Rnlisadon,  the  supreme  end,  84. 

TransiiDiy,  not  the  nucal,  54.            ^^^| 

^^^1                  Sdfish  utd  unselfish,  metmii^  ol,  99. 

Tyranny,  376  IT.                                       ^^H 

^^^H                     Slave  and  ciiUeD,  406. 

^^^1 

^^H                     Sobriety,  116. 

Ulysses,  381.                                        ^^1 

^^^1                  Social  and  Civil,  145. 

Understanding,  im  tas  rahortit,  37.      ^^^H 

^^^1                  Social  compact,  naiiitc  of,  161 :  either 

Unity  and  difference,  47  fT.                  ^^^| 

^^^P                      lacil  or  expic&ixd,  3^9^ 

Univer&als,  atisiraci.  50^                      ^^^H 

^^^B                  Si>cial  discord,  cause  of,  100. 

l.;nlimiCe4  rulci  iinpoHil>le,  316.         ^^^H 

^^^1                    Social  relaricins,  always  i(riiilual.  IJ6, 

Uiiit,  ptcfrrted  to  b»nmm,  89,                     1 

^^^1                  Society,  advonlngc;  of,  s^j  •  not  btued 

Utiiitftiiinism,  Si.                                ^^^^ 

^^^^H                            Cj<i  mere  paeons,    lo^r 

Utility,  meaning  uf,  12,  ^.                      ^^^^| 

^^^H                  Sovereign's  security  ai\A  people's  liberty. 

UtO[ua^  j7a                                        ^^^1 

^^^P                     intFrdepcndeiit,  410. 

^^1 

^^^V                  So^eieignty,  393  ;  nature  of,  304 ;  not 

Vices  of  pence,  44&                                          V 

^^^1                     unlimited,  473. 

Virtue,  tevrud   of,  not  eilenuL,  ziy;     1 

^^H                    spencer,  H.,  S2. 

a  bclf  complete   end.  86;    is  wfaM     H 

^^^^^^^            State,  and  individual,  £7J  ;  and  rcliginit, 

Sense  disinterested,  87  \  fdf  rtyaiJiaj     H 

^^^^^^fe             33^>  4ti6S, :  as  one  mind,  309  ;  ciin- 

and  ni her- regarding,  1371  kim)  vio^     fl 

^^^^^H            dilinni  of,  3yi;  end  of,  347:  foimt 

differeni  even  for  God,  iSa.             ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H              cl,  499  (T.  ;   fo^iniied  on  reiuon,  319; 

Virtue,  tiieaoing  of,  Tft                           ^^^1 

^^^^^^H            powcis  il  cannot  have,  309;  powers 

^^H 

^^^^^^B            "f.  313.  4^4 :  not  d«p«ndeDt  an  fr«e 

War,  itot  Miti-Mclal,  Ij6.                    I^^l 

^^^^^H                eutiSFCit,   2j9i    necesaity    o:f,    2^}  ff,  ; 

Vfill.  delinitLari  of,  78 :  an  tut  rtlimmt^^^ 

^^^^^^B              source  of  all  right,  z8o  ;  should  rest 

37 :    and   intelligence,    bow  reUnd,     1 

^^^^^^F             on  6ecdoin  af  thought  and  •jpetch. 

30-I2,  81.                                                        1 

^^^^^^f                   ouammm:  raitrrao  nr  wa  umvaasiT* 

ruass  lY  tfraaar  \tiA\M»am  a*a  cok              ^| 

*i  ^^^^^^ 

